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PREFATORY NOTE 


The aim of the compiler of the record contained in this volume 
has been to present the events occurring on the selected scene, 
and during the selected period, in the light of histor\ . Other 
writers have undertaken the task. Some have been handi- 
capped by a strong desire to support a case, and to prove either 
that the Chinese have alv\a}s been in the right in the points 
in dispute between them and the Western nations, and that 
the Western powers have invariably played the bully, or else 
that the Western powers have alvvavs shown the greatest for- 
bearance, and have acted in China’s best iuleiest; while others 
have tied their record of hisloric events within the covers of a 
biography, and have been chiefly concerned to .sliow’ that their 
hero could do no w rong. WriteiN of all classes have been im- 
pelled to make much of salient and picturesejue events, such 
as the imprisonment of the foreign inerchaiils and the seizure 
of the opium in 18159, and the episode of the lorcha Anvro 
in 1856, and to make but passing lefereiiee to the humdrum 
events of the intervening years. 

The present author’s intention has been to give the events 
of ^he period such relative impoitanee as they deserve ; to lay 
no undue stivss on picturesejue episodes, even thougli tliey 
might help to lighten the narrative; and, knowingly, to omit 
none of those minor occurrences whiclr, dull and uninteresting 
though they might be, were still important elements in mould- 
ing the opinions and guiding the action-s of the principal actors 
on the scene. It has further been his aim to give an original 
authority or to cite a reference for every statement made, the 
trath or completeness of which might in an}' way be (|ncstioned. 

To present the Chinese case we have no vcllow -books 

W. 
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or other authoiitati\e soiiice of infoiniation ; but fortunately 
y>c have in the pages of the Chinese Repository translations 
of many of the Chinese state documents of the period, and 
s\e may assume that access to the original leeords would give 
us but little further light on the subject. 

The author’s thanks are especially due, among all others, 
to the British Foreign Office for its courtesy in all(*"iiig access 
to tire despatches of the time, and for permitting the publica- 
tion of the despatches, hitherto unpublished, thre^wing light 
on many important occurrences, which will herf be found 
among the Appendices. 

H. B. M. 


Eweli., October 1910. 
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1760. Engli.sb reijreseiitati\-e attempts unsuccessfully to obtain modihca- 
tion of conditions at Canton. 

1762. Dutch factory established at Canton. 

1768. Russian envoy Kropotoff concludes supplementary convention of 
Kiakhta. 

1771 . Canton Co-hong formally dissolved. 

1780. French sailor executed for killing Portugue.se at Canton. 

1782. Debts to foreigners paid off. 

(ianton Co-hong reorganised and re-established. 

1784. First American ship arrives at Canton. 

Sailor of Lnftji Ilmfliex executed for death of Cliinese. 

1792. Russian envoy signs commercial convention of Kiakhta. 

1793 . Engli.sh embassy (Macartney) arrives at Peking. 

1795 . Dutch embassy (Titsiugii and van Uraam) arrive.s at Peking. 

1796. Edict proliibiting opium-smoking. 

1800. Edict prohiiiiting importation of opium. 

IWl. Rvvtish tvwipa ocwpy Macao •, Clmvvse ■pvotv's.t. 

1806. Russian ship at Canton forbidden to trade. 

1807. Chinese dies at hands of .sailors of Keptmie ; Sheen fined. 

Robert Morri.son arrives at Canton. 

1808. British occupy Macao ; withdraw in face of Chinese protest. 

1814. H.M.S. DarU captures American ship J1 miter, taken to Macao. 

Publication of .Morri.son’s dictionary uudertakeii. 

1816. English eml)assy (Amherst) arrives at Puking. 

H.M.8. Alcexte forces the passage of the Hogue. 

1821. Terranova, .sailor on .linerieaii ship Emily, executed for death of a 
Chinese. 

Cliirie.se killed in attack 011 landing-party from II.AJ.S. Tupnze at 
Lintiii ; surrender of .sailors refosed. 

1829. Hong merchants’ numbers increased ; debts to lie liquidated. 

1831. Engli.sli enjoined to appoint a cliicf on abolition of E.I.C. 
monopoly. 

Insult to portrait of British sovereign at English factory. 

1833. Outrage by James limes in house of Cliinese otticial. 

Aug. First i.'sue of Chinese monthly periodical by V. Gutzlaff. 

1834. March 22iid. First English ‘^frec .ship” with “ free teas” leaves 

Canton. 

April 22nd. Monopoly of trading of E.I.C. ceases. . 

July 15th. Lord Napier arrives at Macao. 

J nly 25th. Lord Napier arrives at Canton. 

July 26th. Lord Napier sends to city gate a letter addressed to 
viceroy. 

Aug. 1st. Robert Morrison dies at Canton. 

Aug. 18th. Viceroy orders Lord Napier to return to Macao. 

Sept. 2nd. Viceroy sto]>s English trade^ and proclaims non- 
intercourse. 
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1834. 

Sept. 21st. 
Oct. llth. 

1836. ■ 

Jan. 10th. 
Feb. 1st. 


April llth. 

Aug. 20th. 

Nov. 25th. 

1836. 

1 

June. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 23rd. 


Dec. 14th. 

A 

Dec. 22nd. 


Dec. 28th. 


Mr. J. F. Davis becomes 


1837- March 20th. 
April 12th. 
April 22iid. 


April 25th. 
June 12th. 


Augf. 4th, 
Sept. 18th, 


Nov. 17th. 


Lord Napier k*iii e.s L'autoii. 

Lord Napier dies at Macao. 

( 'hief Sii]>eriiiteiidciit. 

Sir (Icorffi' H. Roliinsoii bccomeaChief Superintendent. 

Cajitain Klliot, Thinl Superintendent, mobbed at city 
gate when prc.scnting letter. 

Exchange of Spanish, Mexican, Eolivian, I’eruviau, 
and Chilian dollars regulated. 

Steamer Jnrdine arrives at Canton under canvas from 
Aberdeen. 

Office of Chief Superintendent removed from Macao 
to Lintiii. 

Memorial of Ilsii Nai-fri recommending legalising 
the opium trade. 

Viceroy and governor approve prnpos.il. 

Counter-memorials of Cliutsun and Hsilkiu. 

Several foreign merchants, charged with being con- 
cerned in the opium traile, ordered to leave Canton. 

C'aptiin Charles Elliot becomes Cliief Superintendent, 
and informs the viceroy l)y a petition sent through 
the Hong merchants. 

l^ceroy replies, criticising Cliief Superintendent’s 
title and onlcring him to remain at Macao until 
the Emperor’s wishes are known. 

Captain Elliot replies acijuicseing in order. 

Permit granted to C’aptuin Elliot to proceed to Canton. 

Chief .Suiieriutendent and suite arrive at Canton. 

Captain Elliot demands that orders of viceroy be ad- 
dressed to him directly and not sent tlirongh Ilong 
merchants. 

The viceroy refuses, and Captain Klliot acquiesces. 

Lord Palmer.ston instructs Captain Elliot to insist on 
direct communication, without mediation of Hong 
merchants, and forbids use of word “ petition.” 
(Instructions received Nov. 21st,) 

/Viceroy and governor jointly send orders 
through Hong merchants requiring 
7th. Captain Elliot immediately to .send 

19th, 29tli. away all vessels anchored at Liiitin, 
Kapsiugmoon, Ivumsingmoon, and 
. elsewhere outside Canton. 

Captain Elliot replies that he has control only over 
English .shifts and only those engaged in regular 
trade at C- • ''ni. 


Nov. 21st. 

Dec. 2ud. 

.838. April. 

July 25th. 
July 28th. 


Instructions of one 12th received. Communication 
with viceroy interrupted. 

Captain Elliot strikes his flag at Canton and with- 
draws to Macao. 

Kwo Si-ping Jrangled at Macao for connexion with 
opium-smuggling. 

Captain Elliot, returns to Canton, having a permit. 

Schooner Bombay fired on and stopped by Bogue forts 
to ascertain if Admiral Maitland, or his soldiers 
or sailors, or any women were on board. 
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1838. Aug. 6tli. Admiral Miiitknd protests agiiinst firing on Bomlmy, 

('liincse disavow action. i 

Dec. 3rd. Seizure of opium in front of foreign factories. Trade 

•stopiKil. 

Dec. 12tli. .Vttcnipt to c.veciite t'liincsc opium dealer.') in front of 
tile factories ; riot ensues. 

Dec. 23rd. Captain Elliot resumes communication by petition. 

1839. Jan 1st. Trade at Canton reopened. 

Jan. 7th. Proclamation at Canton prohibiting opium-.sinoking. 
Feb. 2fith. Chinese opium dealer strangled in front of factorie.s ; 
all foreign flags struck. 

March 10th. Lin Tse-sii, Imperial commissioner, arrives at 
Canton. 

March 18th. Foreigners ordered to surrender opium and sign 
bonds for future conduct. 

March 19th. Foreigners prohibited from leaving Canton. 

March 27th. Captain Elliot requires surrender of Eritish-owneil 
opium. 

May 21at. Surrender of opium completed. 

May 24th. British .subjects leave (.'anton. 

June 5th. Captain Elliot places embargo on Briti.sh trade. 

July 7th. Lin IVei-hi killed in affray at Hongkong. 

Aug. 2oth. British expelled from Macao. 

Aug. 31st. Commissioner Lin culls on villagers to arm. 

Sept 12th. Spanish brig Bilbaino burned at Macao. 

Nov. 3rd. Naval action at Chueupi. IFur opens. 

. Nov. 2(ith. British trade prohibited for ever. 

1840. June 28tli. Blockade of Canton river establisheil. 

June 30th. Admiral Elliot and Captain Elliot sail fur the north. 
July 5th, Tinghai on island «if t'husau occupied. 

Aug. 15th. English pleuiiK»tentiaries arrive at the Peiho. 

Aug. 30th. Interview with Kisheu, viceroy of Chihli. 

Sept. loth. Plenipotentiaries leave tlie Peiho. 

Nov. 6th. Armistice declared for province of Chekiang. 

Nov, 29th. Admiral Elliot, invalided, returns to England. 

1841. Jan. 7th. Batteries of Chueupi and Taikoktow captured. Ar- 

mistice. 

Jan. 20th. Convention signed by Captain Elliot and Kisheti. 
Hongkong ceded. 

Jan. 30 th. Convention denounced by Chinese government. 

Feb. 23rd. Hostilities renewed. 

Feb. 25th. Proclamatiouissued offering rewards for English beads. 

Feb. 26th. Bogue batteries captured. 

March 20th. Susiiension of hostilities. Trade reopened. 

April 30th. Convention of Jan. 20tb denounced by British govern' 
ment. 

May 2l8t. Renewal of hostilities at Canton. 

May 27th. Convention ^ned. Canton ransomed. 

June 7th. Hongkong declared a free port. 

June Idth. First sale of land at Hongkong. 

Aug. 10th. Sir H. Pottinger, sole plenipotentiary, arrives. 

Aug. 26th. Amoy taken and ocenpied. 

Oct. Ist. Tinghai taken and occupied. 

Oct. 10th-13th. Chiuhai and Ningpo taken and occupied. 
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la42. Feb. Ifith. Ilnn^rkniig rleclared a free port. Also Tin^hai. 

Feb. 27th. Ifritisb goveriimoiit ulHees traiisferrerl to Hoiifjkong. 
May 18th. Cliapu taken ; .severe loss to Maiicliu garriisoii. 

June 16th. Wusuiig batteries tiikcii. 

June 19th. Shanghai occupied. 

July 21st. Chin&aug taken ; Manchu garrison exterminated. 
Aug. 9th. J’lenipotentiaries arrive at Xaiiking. 

Aug. 29th. Treaty of Nanking signed. 

1843. June 26th. Ihitilication.s of treaty e.xchanged. C'e.ssioii of Hong- 

kong proclaimed. 

July 22nd. Oeneral Uegulations of Trade published. 

Oct. 8th. Supplementary treaty of the Bogue signed. 

Nov. 17th. Shanghai opened to foreign trade. 

1844. July 3rd. American treaty of W'aiighia .signed. 

Oct. 24th. French treaty of IVh.ampoa signed. 

Dec. 28th. Imperial rescript issued granting toleration to Christi- 
anity. 

1845. July 2.5th. Belgium granted right to trade. 

1846. Jan. 16lh. Kiying joins popular party in denying access to Canton. 

April 4th. Convention .signcil at the Bogue : entrance to Canton 

deferred. 

July 8th. Riot at Canton. 

1847. March 7th. First despatch of emigrants by foreign ship from 

Amoy. 

March 12th. Foreigners moblicd at Fatshan. 

March 20th. Treaty signed mth Siveden and Norivay. 

March 23rd. Amoy pirates handed by Knglish to Kiying. 

April 3rd. Canton token bv British forces. 

April 6th. Agreement mafic : right of entrance to Canton de- 
ferred for two years. 

Dec. 6th. Six Englishmen murdered at Hwangchuki (Canton). 

1848. March 0th. Three Englishmen mobbed at Tsingpu (Shanghai). 

1849. March .5th. Chinese Cu.stoms e.xpelled from Maciio. 

April 0th. Right of entrance to Canton city denied. 

April 25th. Governor Amaral threatens Chinese leaving Macao 
with conliseation of property. 

Aug. 22nd. Governor Araiiral assassinated by Chinese soldiers. 
Aug. 24th. Mr. Bonham protests against denial of right of entry. 
Sept. -Oct. British naval force.s liestroy 81 pirate junks. 

1850. Jau. 16th. Governor .Inianirs head returned W order of viceroy. 

June. Mr. Bonham’s prote.st rejected at 'laku. 

1851. May 29th. Trefity with Rns.sia signed at Aigun. 

Aug. 27th. Taiping forces capture Yinigauchow (Kwaugsi). 

1852. April 7th. Taipings break out from Yunganchow. 

Sept. 18th. Siege of Changsha begun by Taipings ; raised 
Nov. 30th. 

Nov. 21st. Emigration riot at Amoy. 

1853. Jan. 12th. Wuchang taken by Taipings. 

March 19th. Nanking taken : Manchu garrison massacred. 

May. Taiping army marches north. 

May 18th. Rebels capture Amoy. 

July 5th. Yellow River changes its course. 

Sept. 7th. Triads capture cily of Shanghai. 

Oct. 28th. Taiping army of north reaches Tulin (Tientsin). 
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18f)3. Nov. lltli. Rebols capture Fooclimv. 

1854. Feb. Taipiiig army of north retires from Tuliu. , 

March fith. Sailors removed from American schooner at Shaiigluii. ' 
April 4th. Battle of Muddy Mat (Shanghai). 

July. Rebels capture towns close to Canton. 

Sept. -Oct. Unsuccessful attempts at treaty revision. 

Oct. l.ith. Foreign envoys ungriicioiisly received at 'I'aku. 

Dec. 6th. 'I'riads in Shanghai attacked’ by Frencli. 

1855. Feb. 17 th. Slianghai city evacuated by 'I'riads. 

Mareh. Taiping army of north withdraw from Uintsingebow. 

1856. Feb. 29th. French missionary Chapdelaiiie murdered ut Siliii 

(Kwangsi). 

June. Hostile placards at Canton. 

July. American envoy makes unsuccessful attempt at treaty 

revision. 

Oct. 8th. Sailors removed from British InrchaArroa; at Canton. 
Oct. 2.‘Jrd-29th. Canton attacked i)y Admiral Seymour. 

Nov. 20th-22Hd. Americans silence and dismantle Barrier forts 
(Canton). 

Dec. 15th. Canton factories destroyed by Chinese. 

1857. March. Shanghai currency changed from dollar to t.tcl. 

June 1st. Action of Fatshan (Cantou). 

June 26th. Portuguese convoying lorchas destroyed by Chinese 
at Ningpo. 

July 2nd. Lord Elgin arrives at Hongkong. 

Aug. 7th. Canton River blockaded by English ; by French, 
Dec. 12th. 

Oct. 16th. Baron Gro.s arrive® at Hongkong. 

Dec. 29th. City of Canton captured by allie.s. 

1858. Jan. 4th. Commissioner Yeh made prisoner ; sent to Calcutta. 
Jan. 9th. Mixed commission apjminted to govern Canton. 

Feh. 26th. Simultaneous .notes of four foreign envoys delivered 

at Soochow. 

April 20th. Foreign envoys arrive at 'Ihku. 

May 20th. Taku forts occupied by allies. 

May 29th. Russian treaty of Aiguii signed. r 

June 13th. Russian treaty of Tientsin signed. 

June 18th. American treaty signerl. 

June 26th. British treaty signed. 

June 27th. French treaty signed. 

Oct. Taipings break out from Nanking. 

Nov. 8th. Tariff and Rules of 'i’rade signed t)y Lord Elgin ; by 
Baron Oros, Nov. 24th. 

1859. May. Ratlflcations of Rii.s.sinn treaty exchanged at Peking 

June 20th, Mr. Bruce, M. de Bourboulon, and Mr. Ward at 

Taku, 

June 25th. Taku forts forcibly resist passage of envoys by the 
Peiho. 

July 28th. American envoy arrives at Peking. 

Aug. 16th. Ratifications of American treaty exchanged at Peitaiig. 

1860. March 8th. Ultimatum sent to Peking by British and French 

envoys. 

March 10th. Taipings capture Hangchow ; great slaughter. 

April fith. Ultimatum rejected by China. 
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1860. May 3rd. Tiiipiiiff.'i break out from Naiikiiipr ; retake Chinkiaiig. 

June 2iid. Taipiiigs occupy Soocliow. “ Kver Victorious Army ” 
organised. 

July fltli. Lord Klgiii arrives at Talienwaii. 

July 10th. Karon Gros arrives at Chefoo. 

Aug. Ist. Allied forces laud at I’eitang. 

Aug. I’itb. Allied forces defeat Mongol cavalry at Sinho. 

Aug. 18th. Allied forces repulse Taipiiig attack on Shanghai city. 

Aug. 21st. Taipings uitlidran' from Shiinghai. Allied forces take 
Takn forts. 

Aug. 2.^th. Allies occupy 'fientsin. 

Sept. I4th. Composition arranged with Chinese at Tungchow. 

Sept. 18th. Ambuscade at Cliangkiawaii ; Mr. I’arkes and others 
made prisoners. 

Sept. 21st. Seiigkoliutsin defeated at Palikiao. Prince Kung ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary. 

Oct. 6th. French farces occupy and plunder Yuenmiugyuen. 

Oct. 13th. Peking surrendered to allies. 

Oct. 18th. Palace of Yuenmiugyuen burned by order of Lord 

Elrin. 

Oct. 24th. British convention of Peking signed ; ratifications of 
treaty of 1868 exchanged. 

Oct. 2oth. French ditto, ditto. 

Nov. 14th. Russian convention of Peking signed. 
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The tael (Tie.) i.s the ounce of China, iveighing from £25 to grains ; 
as currency it ie a tael of silrer of a weight and fineness dependent on the 
banking convention of the city concerned. Daring the period covered by 
this volume the tael of Canton was worth 6s. 8d. (£1 = TIs. 3). ”1116 tael 
of Shanghai is worth 10 per cent. less. 

The dollar ($) during the period covered by this volume is always the 
Spanish (Carolus) dollar, with an intrinsic value of 4s. 2d., an ex^ 
change value in China ranging from 4$. 6d. upwards. 

AVkioht 

'The picu\ is Yn. av. or bl>'4b'bViiogTammes. 

The catty is lb. av. or 604 '53 grammes. 

The tael is 1} oz. av. or 37*783 grammes. 

One picul = 11 cwt. English = 1^ cwt. American. 
lO'B piculs = 1 long ton. 

IJi'D „ =1 short ton. 

16‘£4 „ =1 metric ton. 

Length 

The li is nominally | mile or | kilometre. 

The “ foot ” or " covid ’’ or " cubit ” is 14'1 English inctes. 

The chang is 141 English inches. 
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on Conquest, and exercising in theory all the rights which 

‘ In writing this chapter the author has drawn largely from the chapter on 
the Government in his work " The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire,’’ London, laOS. 
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conquest gives ; it works thvougli a bureaucracy which, with 
some feeble and ineffective restraint from above, and witli but 
small power of coercing the people collectively, exercises still 
a vast power, and is held accountable for its acts to a very 
limited degree ; and autocracy and bureaucracy together govern, 
by oriental methods, a people which, as manifested in the life 
of the gild and the village, has the essentials of a deniocracv, 
For a thousand years continuously, with an interlude of three 
centuries (a.I). 1368-1644) under tlie native dynasty of the Ming, 
China has been ruled, in whole or in part, by coiupiei'ors from 
the north. Each invading horde of barbarian Tartars swarmed 
ill turn upon the fertile land to the south ; for some tlieii 
advaiice stopped at the Yellow liiver, others exercised their rult 
as far south as the Yangtze, others again, as the Yuen d\nait\ 
of the Mongols (Moguls), a.d. 1280-1368, and the present 
Tsing dynasty of Manchiis, a.d. 1644, extended their doiiiiiiioii 
to the extreme southern confines of the empire. Differ as tliin 
might, however, in the method or exient of their con(|ucst, in 
one respect they were alike : rude unlettered tribes of fighters 
they found themselves cluirged with the respousiliility ot 
administering the governnieiit of a wealthy and highly civilised 
community, a task for which they were quite iiicompelent ; they 
could hold by force, and they could exact tribute, but for flit 
details of constructive adiiiini.stration they wei-e not i|nulifieil. 
Koine could conquer and govern Gaul, and could impose on tlit 
Gauls her higher civilisation, but the Franks were soon absorbed 
in the conquered race ; and the Chinese, more highly civilised 
and with greater administrative capacity, either alisorbed their 
conquerors, as has been the case with the once virile, but iiovi 
effete, Manchus, or brought about a change of rulers, as happened 
after less than a century of duminion of the rude and nnabsorb- 
able Mongols. 

§ 2. Whether the conquerors .accepted or resi.sted absorption, 
the result was the same : the daily life of the people went on 
unaltered, and the fabric of government and methods of ad- 
ministration were submitted to but small change on each 
recurring change of dynasty. The people continued to follow 
immemorial custom, and to administer the petty affairs of « 
farmer’s and a trader’s life, as their forefathers had been woni 
to do ; and the bureaucratic .sy.stem, the .system of the official 
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subject to no code of laws and all-powerful within the limits 
of his jurisdiction, prevailing in all oriental countries, has 
prevailed and continues to prevail in China. The Manchu 
dynasty of the Tsing, coining to power in the seventeenth 
century, was based primarily on force of arms ; but even their 
conc[uests were eflected by .arinics composed as much of Chinese 
troops, stiffened by Manchu battalions and led by Alancbu 
officers, as of the all-concjuering Manchu bowmen. In their 
civil government the Tsing emperors and their Manchu advisers 
recognised that their own people, unlettered and without in- 
herited training in the science of governing, were unequal to 
the task of providing an administration which could stand by 
its own strength ; and fr<im the very beginning, before the 
smoking ruins which marked their military progress were cold, 
they not only continued the .system and forms of their pre- 
dece.ssors, but associated with themselves in the administration 
the literate class of their Chine.se subjects; and the mode of living 
and customs of the people remained unchanged. Garrisons 
were established at certain strategic points to maintain the 
concpiest, certain posts in the central government were reserved 
for Manchu nobles and leaders, certain “ milking ” post.s were 
created to taji the wealth of the province.s, and the court, the 
Manchu nobles and the Manchu garrisons at Peking and 
elsewhere, were maintained by tribute drawn from the province.s. 
Apart from this, the government of the country has been more 
in the hands of the Chinese than of their conquerors, and the 
civil .service has been a carru-rc ouvertc aiu’ talents. Some 
callowance must be made for the pi’edilection of the ruling 
powers for men of their own race, and it is only natural that, 
in the exercise of jiatronage, Manchus .should be somewhat 
preferred. At the outset of the period covered by this history, 
from ISSJ) on, it will be found that many of the higher officials, 
sent to keep the foreigners in order, were of the Manchu race ; 
but this preference is now .shown lass frequently than in the past, 
as the Manchus have become more and more a.ssiniilated in 
thought and in training to the Chinese, and of late years the 
proportion of Manchus holding Imperial appointments in the 
provinces has not exceeded onc-fiftli, while the numerous and 
important extra-official posts created by modern conditions 
are seldom held by Manchus, 
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§ 3. Chinn,, in her government, as in her civilisation generally, 
is more akin to the Europe of two or three centuries ago than 
to the Euro{)e of to-dnv, and yet, even when comparison is made 
with that period, the points of I'esemblance and of difference are 
equally misleading, and likely to induce the uninstructed student 
to expect either too exact a conformity, or too complete a non- 
conformity, to the types of government with which he is 
acquainted. To understand properly the foreign relations of 
China, it is necessarv to know something of the system of 
government with which the foreigner came at times into conflict, 
and of the methods of taxation to which, especially at the 
outset, it was sought to subject him. 

§ 4. The Emperor rules by divine right, in the most literal 
sense. He is himself the Son of Heaven, and, when he dies, he 
“ mounts the Dragon chariot to be a guest on high.” He is the 
Divus Augustus of his empire, I'evcrenced by his subjects, in 
letter and in spirit, during his life and after his death. Apart 
from the result of military usurpation, he is selected by his 
predecessor, or by the Imperial family, acting under such in- 
spiration as moves a Papal Conclave. He is usually a son 
of his predecessor, but is seldom the eldest, the Asiatic practice 
of selecting the fittest among certain cpialified princes of tlie 
blood being followed. Of those with whom this history will be 
called on to deal, who came as adults to the throne, Kiaking 
was the fifteenth, Taokwang the second, and Hienfeng the 
fourth son of his father and predecessor. To his people the 
sovereign is “The Emperor,” “ His Sacred Majesty,” “ Lord of 
a myriad years,” “ The Son of Heaven ” ; his personal name is 
never mentioned from the moment of his accession, and even its 
distinctive character must be avoided for ever thei’eafter, a 
synonym or a modified form lojiiig used. Each emperor selects 
a “ year indicatoi- ” or “ reign title,” by which to indicate the 
years of his reign, ISfl-l being the fourteenth year of the period 
Taokwang ; and foreigners, from indolence, commonly use this 
reign title as if it were the personal name of the sovereign, 
speaking ordinarily of His Majesty Taokwang. On his death 
the Emperor is canonised, and receives a temple name, by which 
he is known in history. 

§ 5. The Emperor’s writ runs throughout the extent of his 
dominions, and his edicts and rescripts are the law of the 
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empire ; this is true also of the writs and Orders in Council of 
the King of Great Britain and Ii-eland, and the restrictions on 
the acts of the two sovercigns differ only in degree and kind. 
The Emperor is bound, in the first plac«, by the unwritten 
constitution of the empire, the customs which have come down 
from time immemorial through generations of both rulers and 
ruled, and further by established precedent as defined in the 
edicts of his predecessors, even those of previous dyntisties. 
Then he is bound by the opinions and decisions of his 
ministers, whose positions and weight differ from those of 
ministers of constitutional monai'chies oidy in the mode of 
their selection and retention in office. Finally, shut up within 
the walls of his palace, he is more sensible of the daily 
pressure brought to bear upon him by his personal entourage 
than his brother sovereigns in the west; but it must be said 
of the Manchu rulers that eunuchs have had less influence at 
court than under previous dynasties. A strong emperor may 
assert his own will, and, given a suitable opportunity and a 
justifying emergency, may over-ride the constitution; but, when 
an ordinary ruler tries it, the result is what happened in 
1898, when the Emperor Kwangsii undertook to modify in a 
few jnonths the development of many centuries, and impetuously 
instituted reforms for which the empire was not then ready'. 
The Emperor is also the source of honours and of office, but 
this is no more literally true in China than in any other 
country where patronage is exerciser! from above. 

§ 6. The Imperial Clansmen are those who can trace their 
descent back directly to the founder of the dynasty', Hientsu, 
1583-1615, and are rlistinguishcd by the privilege of wearing 
a yellow' girdle. Collateral relatives of the Imperial house are 
privileged to wear a red girdle. The titles of nobility conferred 
on members of the Imperial hou.se are of twelve degrees. Sons 
of an emperor are created Tsinwang or Kiin-w'ang, Prince of 
the first or second oi'der, their sons descend to Bei-leh, Prince of 
the third oi’der, and their sons to Bei-tze, Prince of the fourth 
order ; then come four gi’ades of dukes and four of commanders, 
until, in the thirteenth generation, the descendants of emperors 
are merged in the ranks of commoners, distinguished only' by 
their privilege of the yellow girdle. The hereditary nobility do 
not de.scend in rank with each succeeding generation. Chief 
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among them are the eight “ iron-capped ” (or helmeted) princes, 
direct descendants by rule of primogeniture of the eight princes 
who co-operated in the conquest of China ; to them is added 
the descendant of the thirteenth son of Kanghi. Certain 
Chinese families also enjoy hereditary titles of nobility, chief 
among them the Holy Duke of Yen (the descendant of Kung- 
fu-tze or Confucius), Marquis Tseng (from Tseng Kwo-fan), 
Marquis Li (from Li Hung-chang). None of these titles carry 
with them any special privileges. 

§ 7. Metropolitan Administration. — ^The central government 
of China is not so much an administrative and executive head 
of the body politic as a means of control and check. The 
visible machinery of govennnent is indeed of exactly the type 
which should provide a most efficient administration, but in 
practice it is seldom that a constructive policy lias originated in 
the capital of the empire, and the Imperial uiinisters iiave ordi- 
narily contented themselves with approving or disapprovi ig 
action as reported, and in supporting or negativing proposals 
of policy coming from the viceroys and governors.- The 
oriental system is a .system of checks, partly designed to protect 
the foreign and tribute-levying dynasty from its officials of 
native race, and partly intended to prevent the excess of inde- 
pendence, of which an oriental ruler has always so great a fear, 
and which an oriental subordinate is so apt to develop. Tliese 
checks the Imperial ministers apply by minute regulations, and 
it is their task to see that these are adhered to ; they further 
have in their hands the power of recommending for appoint- 
ment, promotion, or dismi.s.sal ; they have also the power pro- 
vided by the triliute they levy from all the provincial officials, 
without which the latter have no security of tenure ; and tliey 
are a compact body in a central position for the exercise of 
intrigue. They have great powei-s of criticism, and can restrain 

- W. E. Mayers, “ The Chinese Government,,’’ p. 12. 

"'i'tiere are, yon know, a hundred things provincials ought to do which 
the central offices will never order them to do. The effort at centralisation 
is all right enough as regards greiit and grave international questions ; but, 
even in them, local considerations are not fully weighed, and local authorities 
are not duly considered. The Chinese idea is for the locality to initiate, 
and for the central authority to (1") wink at, (2°) tacitly permit, (3“) openly 
allow, (4") officially recognise, and (5”) crystallise. It is useless to attempt — 
except where outside force does it — to get the central offices to order the 
adoption of novelties ." — Private letter of Robert Hart, dated Aug. 3rd, 1871, 
penes me. 
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an impetuous or too progressive otRcial, but of forward move- 
ment there are few signs of any emanation from Peking during 
the period covered by this volume. The powers of the central 
administration are distributed among several ministries and 
numerous minor departments, but of the latter only those 
having a direct influence in shaping the policy of the empire 
will be described. 

§ 8. Next to the person of the Emperor, and iibove all other 
agencies ^ of the government, are tw'o superior Councils. 

The Ntii-JCo, Inner Cabinet, commonly called Grand Secre- 
tariat, was the Supreme Council of the empire under the Ming 
dynasty ; but since the middle of the eighteenth century has 
degenerated into a Court of Archives. Active membership is 
limited to six, and confers the highest distinction attainable 
by Chinese officials. The Grand Secretaries have the title of 
Chung-tang, “ Central Hall ” (of the Palace). Six honorary 
titles were once attached to the Grand Secretariat — Grand 
and Junior Preceptor, Tutor, and Guardian ; but of these the 
last only is now conferred as Junior Guardian of the Heir- 
Apparent, and that not limited to one incumbent or to Grand 
Secretaries. 

The Kiiii-Ki-CliH, “Committee of National Defence” or 
“ Hoard of Strategy,” commonly called the Grand Council, is 
the actual Privy Council of the sovereign, in whose presence 
its members, not usually exceeding five in number, daily dis- 
cuss and decide ([uestions of Imperial policy. Its members 
usually hold other high offices, generally that of President of 
a Board. 

§ 9. The actual administration of Imperial affairs was, in 
the period 1834-1860, in the hands of the six Boards : 

1. Li Pii, Boaid of Civil Office, the dispenser of patron- 
age, controlling appointment to all posts in the regular 
hierarchy of the civil service, from District Magistrate (Hien) 
up. 

2. Hu Pu, Board of Hevenue, controls the receipt and 
expenditure of that portion of the revenue and tribute which 
comes to Peking, or is under the control of the central ad- 
ministration. 

' As far as possible the branches of the central and provincial administra- 
tion and their working ^vill be described as they existed in 1831, 
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3. Lee Pii, Board of Ceremonies, an important ministry at 
an Asiatic court. 

4. Ping Pu, Board of War, controls the provincial forces 
only, and even them through the viceroys and govcrnoi’s, who 
are in direct command. 'I’he Alanchu military forces are con- 
trolled by their own organisation attached to the palace. This 
Board also controls the courier .service. 

5. Iling Pu, Board of Punishments, a department of Justice 
for criminal law only, and dealing especially with the punish- 
ment of officials guilty of malpractices. 

6. Rung Pu, Board of Works, controlling the construction 
and repair of official residences throughout the empire, but 
having no concern with canals or conservancy, roads or bridges. 

These Boards are organised on the same plan. Each has 
two Presidents, of whom one is by law Manchu and one Chinese. 
Viceroys have, ex-officio, the honorary title of President of a 
Board, usually of the Board of War. Each Board has also 
four Vice-Presidents, tw(» being Maiichu and two Chinese. 
Governors of provinces have, ex-offieio, the honoi'ary title of 
Vice-President of a Board, usually of the Board of War. They 
all have an eiiuipmont of secretaries, overseers, assistants, etc., 
(juant. suffi, and arc divided into sub-departments according to 
their needs. 

§ 10. Other departments of the government exist at Peking, 
with functions not limited to any one Board or one branch of 
the affairs of state, but only the more important need be 
mentioned : 

Li-Fait Yuen, ^Mongolian Su2)crintendency, controls the 
relations with Tibet and the Mongol tribes and princes. Until 
1858 Russian affairs, as concerning the Mongolian frontier', were 
referred to this office. 

Pu-Chn Yuen, “ Court of Investigation,” commonly called 
the Court of Censors. \ iceroys have the htrnorary title of 
President, and governors of Vice-President, of the Censorate. 
1 he “ Censors ” remind one .somewhat of the Censor's and some- 
what of the 1 ribunes of ancient Rome ; their duty is to criticise, 
and this duty they exercise without fear, though not always 
without favour. 

lung-Cheng Sse, “Office of Tr'ansmission,” deals with 
nrenrorials to the throne. 
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Ta-Li Szc, “ Court of llevisioii,” exercises a general super- 
vision over the administration of the criminal law. 

Han-Lin Yiicii, “ College of Literature,” exercised control 
over the education of the empire until superseded in 1903 by 
the Board of Education, and continues to exist as a memorial 
of a glorious past. It is also cliarged with the custody and 
preparation of the historical archives of the flynasty, but many 
of its records were burnt in 1900. 

§ 11. The Provincial Administration. — The provinces, in 
actual practice in tlie past and in tlieory to-day, occupy a 
semi-autonomous position vis-ii-vis the Imperial government ; 
in some aspects they may he said to be satrapies, in others to 
resemble the constituent states of a federation. Either com- 
parison is too sweeping, however, without careful study of the 
differences, and the distinction must always be remembered 
between the Occident, which insists on local self-government, 
avid the Orient, which is always governed by the strong hand, 
'rhe provinces arc satra[)ies to the extent that, so long as the 
tribute and matriculations arc duly paid and the general 
policy of the central administration followed, they are free 
to administer their own affairs in detail, as seems best to 
their own provincial authorities. So far does provincial 
autonomy go that we shall find, in the course of this history, 
that before, and for many yearn after, 1834, the Imperial 
government struggled hard to keep clear of all contact ivith 
foreign affairs, and required that their discussion and the 
decision of them should be left absolutely to the officials 
in the provinces. With much latitude in the exercise of 
their power, many restrictions are imposed on the individual 
officials. 

§ 12. All officials in the provinces, down to District 
Magistrate, are appointed from Peking ; for the lower posts 
the provincial authorities mav, and do, recommend, but it is 
Peking which appoints, and it is only the central goveniment 
which can promote, transfer, or cashier. This keeps the pro- 
vincial officials, from the highest to the lowest, in a proper state 
of discipline. Appointment to one post is made usually for 
a term of three years. For officials low in rank the rule is 
almost universally followed ; they may be reappointed once, bnt 
at the, end of their second triennial term at latest they must 
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strike, root afresh in new surrountlings, and, incidentally, must 
again contribute to the maintenani'e of their superiors, as is 
explained in the next chapter. To some especially lucrative 
posts appointments are ordinarily made for one yesir only. 
Another restriction is peculiar to China, and is never relaxed ; 
no civilian official is ever appointed to a post in the province 
of his birth. The military are an exception, but they exercise 
little influence, and Manchuria was, up to 1907, governed by 
Manchus ; otherwise the rule is invariable. The Chinese never 
voluntarily abandon the homestead, or surrender their interest 
in the ancestral shrine, and every official is an alien to the 
people he rules, often unable to understand the dialect they 
speak. He brings his family connexions with him as secretaries 
and purveyors, but otherwise lie is surrounded by aliens. No 
Hupeh man may hold an official post in Hupeh, nor Kiangsu 
man in Kiangsu. Another practice is a matter of policy rallier 
than of rule, and is only possible in a countiT where all 
appointments are made by a central authority. Parties exist 
in China as in other countries, and, as in other c-ountries, are 
as often the following of a man as of a jirinciple. In tlie 
exercise of patronage at Peking the principle of dividf ct impem 
in the provinces is followed in this as in other ways. Por tliree 
decades from 1860 there were two great jiarties in China — 
the Hunan men and their adherents, following Tseng Kwo-fan 
and later Tso Tsung-tang, and the Aidiwei men and their 
adhei-ents, following Id Hung-chang and Li Han-chang ; and 
the men of the other provinces, disregarding provincial lines, 
ranged themselves with one or other of these parties. Latterly 
the Canton party, ultra-progi-essive, after a check in 1898, 
has again come to the front. In making j)rovincial appoint- 
ments care is always taken to balance these parlies, and 
in the general adniiin.stration, exercising their functions at 
the provincial capital, an official will selfloin be of the same 
party as his immediate superior or his immediate suboi'dinate, 
while the appointments to prefectures and magistracies will 
be fairly divided between the parties. This, of course, im- 
plies that the emperor is able to maintain the same balance 
of influence in his ministries, apart from the equilibrium 
maintained between Manchu and Chinese. In the provinces 
further equilibrium is maintained by the occasional appoint- 
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ment of Manchus, who are above party, except that of the 
Manchus. 

§ 13. With all these balances ainl checks niiicli more may 
be left to the local authority ; and, so long as tlie province 
furnishes its quota towards the maintenance of the Imperial 
government, and preserves a semblance of order, or setlles its 
disturbances witli the means at its disposal, it is left to go 
its own way and have a cpiasi-autonomy. But, while these 
rights are granted, and direct governance is reduced to a mini- 
mum, there is also an absence of direct oversight and of holding 
the provinces responsiljle for the due performance of their 
duties. If a breach of the Yellow River occurs in Honan, the 
Honan authorities must attend to it ; but it is no part of their 
duty to so direct the work of restoration that the adjoining 
jjrovincc of Shantung shall not suffer ; tliat is the concern of 
the Shantung authorities. If a iHjbellion in Kwangsi is held 
in check, and the rebels, cornered, escape across the Hunan 
border, “e’en let him go, and tliank God you are rid of a 
knave”; they are then the affair of the Hunan authorities. 
Salt-smugglers on the border between Kiangsu and Chekiang 
have a merry time dodging back and forth across the bordei-, 
and are brouglit to book only on the rare occasions when the 
two provinces loyally join forces. This will be remedied with 
further centralisation of power ; but we are dealing with China 
as it has been. 

§ 14. The administrative organisation of each of the 
provinces is much the same, and the duties of each of the 
offici.als will now be described. 

Tmnig-tii, commonlv called Chihtai, Governor-General, or- 
dinarily styled Viceroy, though thei'e is nothing in the office 
or its title of the viceregal idea. He is the highest in rank of 
the civilian oflicials of the provincial administration, but in 
theory ranks after, though he is not subordinated to, the Tartar- 
General, when one is stationed within his viceroyalty ; and he 
has control over the military forces, other than the Manchu 
garrison, within his jurisdiction. In some cases he is actually 
Governor, though with the power and rank of Governor- 
General, of one province only ; in others he has jurisdiction 
ovfer two or three provinces, each of which may have its own 
governor ; and still other provinces, each with its governor. 
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are subordinated to no trovernor-general. The distribution is 
shown by the following table : 


Metropdutan Pbovisck : 


t'hihli 


Three Aiwoininh Provinces : 


Shantung 
Shansi . 
Honan . 

Ol'TLYing Pnovi 
Kiangsu . 
Anhwei . 

Kiangsi . 
Shensi . 
Kansu . 
Fukien . 
Chekiang 
Hupeh . 
Hunan . 
Kwantnng 
Kwangsi 

Yunnan . 
Kweichow 
Szechwan 


No Governor ; Chihli (TicnLsin) Viceroy. 


Governor 1 

Governor j-uuder no Viceroy. 
Governor J 


' j-Lia 


Governor 

Governor j-Liang-Kiang (Nanking) Viceroy. 
Governor 

Go%einor \s]jg,j_Kan Viceroy. 

Governor ) ■' 

Gollnior (Foochow) Viceroy. 

Governor |Hu-Kwang (Wuchang) Viceroy. 

Governor (Canton) Viceroy. 

Governor )Y„n-Kwci Viceroy. 

Governor J •' 

No Governor ; Szechwan Viceroy. 


For the eighteen provinces there are thus eight Viceroys, and 
originally fifteen Governors, now (since 190.5) rediu-cd to eleven. 
The Viceroy, thougli of higher rank and looming larger in the 
eyes of the world, is in the provincial administration a superior 
colleague to the Governor, and in all matters, orders to sub- 
ordinates, or memorials to the throne, the two act conjointly. 

Siin-fu, commonly called Futai, the “ Inspector ” or Gover- 
nor. He is the supreme head of the province, except in so far 
as his action is restricted by the presence of a vieerov. The 
post has been abolished (in 1905) in those provinces in which a 
viceroy resides. 

Pu-che)ig Shih-aze, comiiioiily called Fantai, Provincial 
Treasurer, with some of the functions of a Lieutenant-Governor. 
He is the nominal head of the civil service in each province, in 
whose name all patronage is dispensed, even when directly 
be.stowed by the governor ; and he is treasurer of the provincial 
exchequer, in this capacity providing the Imperial government 
with a check on his nominal superior, the governor. 

An-vlia Shih-sze, commonly called Niehtai, ProvincialJudge. 
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He is charged with tlic supervision over the ci iniinal law, and 
acts as a final (provincial) court of appeal in criminal cases, and 
has jurisdiction over oftences by pr«>vincial ofllcials. He also 
supervises in a genei'al wav the Ini}ierial courier service. 

Yen-yiin Salt Comptroller, in some provinces, and 

Yen-yiin Tao, Salt Intendant, in other provinces, control the 
manufacture, movement, and sale of salt under the provincial 
gabelle, and the revenue derived from it. 

Liang Tao, Grain Intendant, in twelve of the eighteen pro- 
vinces, controls the collection of the grain-tribute, in kind or 
commuted. 

The last four officials, the Szc-Tao (o]‘ as many of them as may 
be found in the province) next Irelow the governor, constitute, 
ex officio, the Shanhowkii, “ Committee of Reorgani-sation,” a 
deliberating and executive Board of provincial government ; 
and the six enumerated above form the general provincial 
administration, vc.siding at the capital, except that the Chihli 
Viceroy now (since 1870) resides at Tientsin, and the Liang- 
Kiang Viceroy has his seat at Nanking. 

§ 16. The unit for administi'ative jnirpo.ses within the 
province is the Hien, or di.stnct, as nill be explained below; 
two or throe or more (up to five or six) districts collectively 
form a Fu or prefecture; and two or more prefectures are 
placed under the jurisdiction of a Taotiii. There are also two 
other classes, the Clnnv and the Ting, each of two kinds ; the 
Chow and the Ting proper are a superior kind of Hien, being 
component pai-ts of a Fu ; the Chihli-chow and Chihli-ting are 
an inferior kind of Fu, both having as direct a relation to the 
provincial government as a Fu, but the latter distingui.shed 
from the Fu bv having no Hien subordinated to it. 

Fen-siin Tan, the “ Sub-In.spector,” commonly translated 
Intendant of Circuit, and u.sually called Taotai, has adminis- 
trative control over a circuit comprising two or three Fu, or 
sometimes one or two Fu and a Chihli-chow or a Chihli-ting, 
and is in certain matters the intermediary of communication 
between them and the provincial government ; but the circuit 
is not an official division of the province, and is nowhere marked 
on any map. He is the civil authority in control of the military 
forces within his jurisdiction, and as such is distinguished from 
Salt and Grain Taotais by the title Fi)ig-pei Tao, “ the Taotai 
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(in clnivge) of niilitnrv prepariition.” lie is usually the Superin- 
tendent (eolleague of the Connnissioner) of the Custom House, 
if any, within his circuit, and is then styled Kwan Tao, “Customs 
Taotai ” ; hut this is not the case in the Kwangttmg ports, 
where formerly the Hoppo, and since 1904 the Viceroy, is 
superintendent, nor in the Fukien ports, for which the Tartar- 
General holds the post. At Tientsin there is a special Customs 
Taotai in addition to the territorial Taotai. 

Chih-Jn, the “ Knowcr of a Fu or Prefecture,” commonly 
translated Prefect. He is .sinMjrvi.sing oHicer of the largest 
political division within a province, the Fu, of which each 
province has from seven to thirteen, with a total of 183 for the 
eighteen provinces. He deals more with the external relations 
of his Fu than with its internal adniinistralion, and is more 
a channel of communication than an executive officer, but acts 
as a court of appeal from the Hien's court. He 1ms no separate 
Fu city, hut the Hien city in which he resides is known generally 
by the Fu name, thougli on Chinese maps both the Fu and 
Hien names are printed. 

Chih-choxc, “ Knower of a Chow,” is either in charge of 
a Chihli (or independent) Chow, with prefectural functions, 
and subordinated to no prefect, but reporting direct to the 
provincial government; or is in charge of a subordinated 
Chow. 

Chih-hwii, “ Knower of the Hien,” or District Magistrate, 
who.se functions will he described below. In the eighteen 
provinces in 1906 there were 1443 Hien and 27 in Manchuria, 
making 1470 in all. Ilelow the Chih-hien are .subordinate’ 
officials— Deputy Magistrate, Siib-Deputv Magistrate, Super- 
intendent of Police, Jail Warden, etc.; but they have no 
independent status. 

ihe 1 hi Chow Hien eon.stitute the general administrative 
body of the provincial civil service. They are charged in varyino' 
degrees with the collection of the revenue, the maint^nnnn^ o°f 
order, and the dispensation of justice, as well as with the conduct 
of literary examinations and of the government courier service 
and in general with the exercise of all the direct functions of 
public adininistration. The accompanying diagram will show 
the gradation of authority among the regular oflScials of the 
province. 
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§ 16. Two other officials of high rank, exercising tlieir 
functions in the provinces, rctjiiire mention as influencing the 
foreign relations of the empire — the Imperial High Com- 
missioner, and the Hoppo at Canton. The Kin-chui, Imperial 
Envoy, Ambassador-Extraordinary, Legatus a latere, commonly 
called the Imperial-High Comini.ssioner, is delegiited directly by 
the emperor to carry his will into effect, when viceroy or 
governor hesitate or are unable to carry out the Imperial orders, 
or to undertake the administration of a province or group of 
provinces when affairs liave got out of hand, and their regulation 
has been found to be Ijeyond the capacity of the regular officials. 
Armed with special powers, and restricted only by the limits of 
his commission, on arrival at his post he supersedes viceroy or 
governoi’, either generally or for the performance of a specified 
duty. He may return to Peking on lire completion of his task, 
or may remain side by side with the titular head of tlie province, 
taking sole charge of tlie affair with which he is entrusted, but 
leaving other matters to the regular officials. 

§ 17. The Hoppo (Yiteh Hai-Kwan Pu), or Administrator of 
the Canton Customs, is a direct representative of tlie emperor, 
and entirely outsi<le the provincial hierarchy, though, to give 
him due standing and authority, he takes official rank with, but 
after, the viceroy. The post is of old standing, and was filled 
by the Manchus as soon as their supremacy had been established 
over Kwangtung, in order to milk the trade of the wealthiest 
trading mart in the empire, and the incumbent of the post 
luxuriated in an abundant supply of the richest milk during the 
whole of the time that Canton eiijoywl its statutory and actual 
monopoly of foreign trade. He wivs, however, more than a 
%iilker ; he was an accumulator and transmitter, and a share in 
his gains passed directly to the inmates of the Imperial palace, 
from the highest down the scale to concubines and eunuchs. 
The incumbent of the post will lx; constantly mentioned in 
coimexion ^ith foreign relations, down to the day when Canton 
^ ceased to enjoy the sole right to foreign trade and the monopoly 
of the Co-hong was abolished ; and the dii’ect interest of the 
Imperial court in maintaining the authority and emoluments of 
the Hoppo is alone sufficient to explain the steady support 
given to him in resisting all foreign demands. The successive 
abolition of the monopoly of Canton in foreign trade and the 
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competition of other ports, the development of the Maritime 
Customs under the Iiispeetor-General and its system of exixet 
report of tlie revenue from foi-eign shipping, the control over 
native shipping at Canton assigned to the Maritime Customs 
in 1886, and the supervision over the native Customs stations 
assumed bv the Maritime Customs in 1901 — all these either 
reduced the receipts of the office or made them tlie sid)ject 
of exact re])ort, and the post ceased to be lucrative in the 
Chinese sense,* and it was abolished in lOOi, its functions 
being transferred to the viceroy. 

§ 18. A few words must be said on the functions of 
government in the provinces which are not provided by the 
official hierarchy. Every Cliinese official is supposed to be 
qualihed to undertake every branch of human enterprise, from 
railway engineering to street scavenging, from the interpreta- 
tion of the law to the execution of criminals, and to accept 
full responsibility for the conseijuences of his acts or the acts 
of his subordinates. In effect, however, tliis jack-of-all-trades 
attitude is offset by the natural wi.sh for expert aid, and l)y tlie 
equally natural tendency to create a gainful office whenever 
pos.sible. These extra-official functions are delegates! by the 
re.sponsible officials by the exercise of patronage. In China this 
delegated employment is actually .so-called, chai-shih ; and the 
director of an arsenal controlling the expenditure of millions, 
the officials of the likin collectorate, the v icerov’s adviser on 
international or on railway matters, and a deputy who does 
little more than carry messages, are alike in theory only the 
delegates ad hoc of the appointing power. These unofficial 
officials are selected fi-om the official class, the c-lass known as 
“expectant” Hien Fu or 'I'ao, men tpialifled to serve in the 
posts for which they are expectant, inscribed on the ivgister of 
the Board of Civil Office, but not yet nominated to a substantive 
post. Entry to this state of expectancy is in theqj'y the result 
of examination in literature ; this is a glorious tradition ; a 
hundred years ago it was in the main probably true, but to-day. 
money and political influence are the keys which open the gates 
of political preferment. 

§ 19. The Township and Village. — The Hien is the civic, 
political, judicial, and fiscal unit of Chinese life. It comprises 
'* Fur an elucidation ol this, cf. chap. ii. 
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one walled city, or, in the case of many of the provincial 
capitals, the half of a walled city (in the case of Soochow the 
third of the city), witli the country immediately around it. In 
it every Chinese subject is inscribed, and this inscription he 
does not willingly forfeit or abandon, no matter to what part 
of the empire or of the outer world his vocation may call 
him. Here is his ancestral temple if he is of the gentry, his 
ancestral home in any case ; hei-e will he return, if permitted, 
in the evening of his life, and here will his bones be sent 
should he die abroad ; and during the whole of his life he is 
identified with his Hien. 

§ 20. The official head of this district is the Chih-hien, who 
may be called Mayor, if it be understood that the municipal 
limits extend until they meet the territory of the adjoining 
municipalities. His official .salary may be from Tls. 100 to 
Tls. 300 a year, with an allowance “ for the encouragement 
of integrity among officials,” amounting to three or four times 
his salary. The emoluments of his office, however, may be 
from a hundred to a thousand times his nominal salary; 
but from them he has to provide for the maintenance of 
his subordinates and his superiors, as is explained in the 
next chapter. He is appointed to his post generally fi-om 
the list of expectants, either because he is the son of his 
father or because of a sufficient contribution to what in 
Western countries would be the party campaign fund, or be- 
cause of good work done in a Chai-shih ; occasionally, even 
now, a high scholar is appointed because of his scholarship, 
but it is seldom to a lucrative post. To the different disti’icts 
of the empire are applied, according to the facts of the case, 
none, or one or two or tluce, or all of the four qualifying 
adjectives, busy, troublesome, wearisome, difficult.” ^ The 
Hien is duly equipped w'ith treasurers, collectors, secretaries, 
clerks, jailers, runners, constables, etc., many of whom hold 
their position by hereditary light or custom ; but an official 
in China, though he may delegate his functions, can never 
delegate, or absolve himself from, responsibility, and the 
Hien is personally responsible for every act of what we may 
call the municipal government. He is everything in the muni- 

‘ “The Office of District Magistrate,” by Byron Brenan, Journal North- 
China Branch of the Eoy.il Asiatic Society, ISOf. 
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cipality, and some of the most important of his functions must 
be described. 

§ 21. The judicial function is the most important. He is 
Police Magistrate, and decides ordinary police cases ; he is 
Court of First Instance in all civil eases. Civil cases are usually 
settled by gilds in towns, and by village elders or by arbitration 
of friends in the country ; but they may come before the official 
tribunal, when the plaintiff wishes his pound of flesh and the 
blood of his victim as well. The Hien is also Court of First 
Instance in criminal cases, though a first hearing may for con- 
venience be held bv an assistant magistrate. Appeal lies to the 
Fu, and cases involving the death penalty are reviewed by him. 
Death warrants are signed by the Niehtai, except in case of 
rebellion or of riot capable of l)eing stigmatised as such, when 
summary justice is inflicted. Appeal from the death penalty 
may also, and in the case of officials does, go to the Hing Pu 
at Peking. The Hien is also coroner, v. ith all the duties of 
that office, and hears suits for divorce and breach of promise ; 
he is also prosecuting attonicv, while a defendant may employ 
a lawyer only to draw up his plea, but not to conduct his 
defence ; he is also sheriff to execute all judgments of his own 
or a superior court ; and is jail warden, responsible for the 
custody and mainten.ance of tiie prisoners before and after trial. 
If there is any part of the judicial function which has been 
omitted, he is that too. 

§ 22. The fiscal function comes next in importance. As is 
explained in the next chapter, the Hien is the agent of the 
provincial and of the Imperial administrations in collecting the 
land tax and the grain tribute; but he has no concern with 
the special tributes or with the salt gabelle or likin ; with 
them his sole coimexion is the duty of protecting the collectors. 
He is also Registrar of Land, and the system of vei-ification is 
so thoi’ough that a deed of sale certified by his seal may be 
accepted as a warranty of title. He is Famine Commissioner 
for his district ; it is his duty to see that the public granaries 
are kept full, and to distribute relief in time of distress. He is 
also Moth and Locust Commis.sioner, to combat those plagues ; 
and, except along the Yellow River, is solely responsible for the 
prevention of floods and reparation of their damage. He is 
the local representative of the Kung Pu and the provincial 
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treasurer, in the custody of official buildings, and sees to the 
maintenance in order of city walls,® prisons, official temples, and 
all other public buildings ; and must maintain the efficiency 
and provide for the expenses of the government courier service 
from border to border of his district. From his own funds he 
must execute such repaim as ai’*» ever effected to bridges and 
the things called roads, must see that the schools are main- 
tained, and must call upon the wealthy to contribute for public 
and philanthropic purposes. He maintains order, sees to the 
physical well-being of his district, and is the guardian of the 
people’s morals. 

§ 93. These are the principal functions of the Mayor of the 
Chinese municipium, and under the paternal government of this 
“ Father and Mother of the People ” the ruled might be expected 
to be a body of abject slaves. This is far from being the case. 
In most countries the people may be divided into the law-abiding 
and the lawless ; in China a third division must be noted — those 
who, though innocent of offence, come within the meshes of the 
law through the machinations of enemies. This, however, only 
serves to redress the balance, since the Chinese are essentially 
a law-abiding people, and, in the country, at least, arc guilty of 
few crimes below their common rccreations of rebellion and 
brigandage. These tliey indulge in periodically when the 
harvest is in, if for any reason, such as Hood or drought, the 
crops have been deficient ; but, apart from this and apart from 
the regular visits of the tax-collector, it is doubtful if the actual 
existence of a government is brought tangibly to the notice 
of a tenth, certaiidy not to a fifth, of the population. The 
remaining eighty or more per cent, live their daily life under 
their customs, the common law of the land, interpreted and 
executed by themselves. Each village is the unit for this 
common-law government, the fathers of the village exercising 
the authority vested in age, but acting under no official warrant, 
and interpreting the customs of their fathers as they learnt 
them in their youth. The criminal law is national ; but, with 
a moi’e or less general uniformity, each circumscription has its 
own local customs in civil matters. Questions of land tenure, 

“ In cities which are divided between two or three Hien, the maintenance 
of the walls is not also divided, but is entrusted to the superior officer, 
the Eu. 
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of water rights, of corvees (when not Imperial), of tetnple 
privileges, of prescriptive rights in crops, in details differ from 
district to district, will prolwibl}’ differ from Fii to Fu, and will 
certainly differ from province to pi'ovince. Such differences are, 
however, immaterial ; the man of the country knows possibly 
only his own village, and is not concei’iied with any district 
other than his own. That local custom in an adjoining dis- 
trict would alienate from him the foreshore accretion to his 
own farm, concerns him but little, if the custom of his own' 
district grants it to himself ; while the resident in the former 
does not think of claiming riglits which were never claimed 
by his fathers. In matters of taxation, too, custom is the 
guiding principle. The government and the tax-collector are 
always trying to get more — this is understood ; but the people, 
strong-based on custom, maintain an unending struggle to 
pay this year no more than they paid last year, and incre- 
ment is wrung from them only after an annually renewed 
contest. In case of a general and marked increase, the struggle 
is more pronounced, and may lead to riot and ai'son in the 
case of villagers, and in the ca.se of traders to the peculiarly 
Chinese metliod of resistance, the “ cessation of busine.ss,” a 
combination of lock-out, strike, ami boycott — a strong weapon 
against the magistrate, whose one aim is to serve his term 
without a disturbance sufficiently grave to come to tlie notice 
of his superioi's. 

§ 24. The official head of the village is the Tipao, “ Land 
Warden,” nominated by the magistrate from the village elders, 
but dependent upon the good-will of his constituents. Several 
small villages may be joined under one tipao, and a large 
village will Ije divided into two or three wards, each with its 
tipao ; while a village which, as is often the case, consists of the 
branches of f)ne family holding its property in undivided com- 
monalty, will have naturally as its tipao the head of the family. 
The tipao acts as constable, and is responsible for the go^ 
conduct and moral behaviour of every one of his constituents ; 
he is also responsible for the due payment of land-tax and 
tribute. He is the official land-surveyor of his village, and has 
the duty of verifying titles and boundaries on every transfer of 
land ; and the fees and gratuities from this, and the power over 
his fellow villagers given by the other duties of his post, endow 
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the tipao with so much local importance, that the old communal 
theory is lost to a great extent, and the appointment is often 
in practice a matter of purchase. 

§ 25. The town is considei-ecl a collection of villages, being 
divided into Kia, “ wards,” each with its tipao, whose duties 
are the same as his country colleague. Tlie town lias, however, 
its commercial questions, hut these ai-e almost, if not quite, 
invariably settled by the gild concerned, in accordance with the 
gild rules, and are seldom brought to the cognisance of the 
officials. Of the relations between town and country it may be 
said that the interests of the countiyman, peaceful and law- 
abiding, are sacrificed to those of the town dwellei's, riotous and 
competitive. The direct taxes, land-tax and tribute, are 
assessed on rental value for farming laml, and tow ii property is 
subjected to no great increase from this rating. 'I’he movement 
of food supplies, too, is prohibited or sanctioned, not according 
to the interests of the producing farmer, but to meet the needs 
of the consuming townsman. 

§ 26. Manchu Military Organisation. — The military organisa- 
tion of the Chinese empire is divided into two branches, the 
Manchu and the Chinese. Dating from the time of the Manchu 
conquest during the first Jialf of the seventeenth century, 
the Manchu “nation in arms” has been divided into eight 
“ Banners,” three superior and five inferior. The three Superior 
Banners are ; (i) The Bordered Yelloiv (yellow being the colour 
of the Imperial family) ; (ii) The Plain Yellow ; and (iii) The 
Plain White. The five Inferior Banners are: (iv) Tlie Bordered 
White ; (v) The Plain Red ; (vi) The Bordered Red ; (vii) The 
Plain Blue ; and (viii) The Bordered Blue. Just as every 
Chinese is inscribed in his native district, in which he is liable 
(in theoiy) to pay tribute while living, and to which his bones 
are taken when dead, so all living Manchus are inscribed in 
their proper Banners, under which they (are supposed to) fight 
to maintain the conquest and i-eceive their quota of the tribute 
and other (theoretic) benefits of the comjuest. The main force 
of the eight Banners is “ encamped ” in Manchuria and in and 
around Peking, and is provided in the capital with rations 
drawn ^from the tribute rice, of which some two million piculs 
(125,000 tons) are received annually. Outside Peking is the 
“ military cordon ” of twenty-five cities of Chihli, at which are 
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settled militarv colonies drawn from the eight Banners. Out- 
side these, again, arc the provincial garrisons, 

§ 27. When the conquest wjis completed, the Manchus 
proceeded to associate the Chinese with themselves in the 
government of the empire, and to hold the country by garrisons 
stationed at a few strategic points ; and, in the original scheme, 
the garrisons in the provinces made a total of half the garrison 
of the capital. Of the provincial garrisons about half were in 
a northern belt, designed partly as an outer defence to the 
capital, partly to look out on Mongolia ; these are at the 
following places ; 

Shantung : Tsingchowfu and Tehchow. 

Honan : Kaifeng. 

Shansi ; Kweihwating, Suiyuanting, and Taiyuanfu. 

Shensi ; Sianfu. 

Kansu : Ningsiafu, Liangchowfu, and Chwangliang. 

The garrisons designed primarily to hold down the conquered 
Chinese were stationed at the following places : 

Szechwan : Chengtu. 

Hupeh ; Kingchow (guarding the outlet of the Yangtze 
Gorge). 

Kiangsu : Nanking, with sub-garrison at Chinkiang. 

Chekiang ; Hangchow, with sub-garrison at Chapu, once 
its seaport, now silted up. 

Fukien : Foochow. 

Kwangtung : Canton. 

In six provinces there arc no ganisons — five of them in the 
air strategically, Kiangsi, Hunan, Kweichow, Yunnan, and 
Kwangsi, and the sixth, Anhwei, being until the time of Kanghi 
administratively part of Kian^u. In each of the eleven 
provinces thus constituting the Marches of the Manchu Empire 
is .stationed a Waixien of the Marches, the Manchu General- 
issimo or Field-Marshal (Tsiang-kiin), commonly called Tartar- 
General, ranking with, but before, the viceroy or civil governor- 
general, not generally interfering with the civil government, 
but, though now innocuous, originally able to impo.se his will 
upon his civilian colleague. Notwiiiistanding his high rank. 
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he has now no more power or influence in the defence of the 
empire than the AVarden of the Cinqiic Ports has in that of 
England. At the beginning of this record the Manchu troops 
under his command were the principal force in maintaining 
the integrity of the empire against foreign aggression, and 
during the first war, ending with the peace of Nanking, 1842, 
it was these troops who stood the first brunt of battle, and who 
suffered far heavier loss than the Chinese auxiliaries. From 
that time they disappear as a fighting force, and are only heard 
of as being ferreted from their hiding-places by the Taiping 
rebels and massacred. 

§ 28. Chinese Military Organisation. — Apart from the effete 
Manchu army, the military forces of the empire may he divided 
into two classes : 

(rt) The ineffective official .army under military command; 

(h) The effective unofficial army under civilian command. 

The official army, constituting the provincial militia, is de- 
signated the Arm}’ of the Green Standard, and in the coast and 
riverine provinces is divided into land and water forces. The 
army divisions are territorial, the province being the highest 
unit. The provincial Coinmandcr-in-Chief is the Titu, com- 
monly styled Titixi and addrc.ssed as Kiinmen (“ Gate to the 
Camp”). The forces under his command are divided into 
brigades, under the command of a Chentai ; brigades are divided 
into territorial regiments under a Ilieht.ai, and these again 
into battalions, ying (or “camps”). The official hierarchy 
of this army exists solely for the purpose of personal profit 
and self-maintenance, the last thing they desire being to lead 
their brave followers into action, even ag.ainst an unarmed 
mob ; while the rank and file exist mainly on p.aper, but partly 
in the shape of gaudy uniforms to be filled, for inspection 
purposes, by temporary recruits enlisted for the day. The 
effective army is entirely, except for the possible intervention 
of the Titai alone, outside the official military organisation 
of the empire or of the province. In this, too, the unit is 
the province, and the effective armed forces of the provinces 
are under the direct command of the civil authority, the 
viceroys and governors, who themselves lead them in chief for 
the suppression of serious rebellion. This force dates from 
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the Taiping rebellion (1850-1864), when the official organisation 
was found ineffective and unwarlikc, and the provincial rulers 
were driven to raise bodies of in-cgulars and volunteers, styled 
yung (“ brave,”) after the fashion of the volunteers of the 
French Revolution or of the year of Leipzig. This constituted 
the fighting army of China, such as it was, until forty years 
after its first formation, its best representative, the “ foreign- 
drilled” army of the noiih, went down before the Japanese 
in 1894 ; and on this foundation is erected the “ New Model ” 
army now in process of organisation. 
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§ 1. The system of taxation m China, and the methods of 
providing for the expenses of administration, are essentially 
Asiatic. The We.stern mind is accustomed to the .system of 
the common purse for one administrative area, into which all 
receipts are covered without being ear-marked for a definite 
purpose, and from which all pa^’inents are made irrespective of 
the source from which the funds are derived ; it is also ac- 
customed to a complete severance of the budgets of the different 
administrative areas — national, .state, and municipal in America ; 
national, county, and municipal in Great Britain ; Imperial, 
royal, and municipal in Germany — with some excejjtions, such 
as educational expenditure in Great Britain, and those due 
to more centralised forms of government, as in France; and 
furthermore, the underlying principle, more or less lived up 
to, in the West is that every penny taken directly from the 

In writing this chapter, the author has drawn largely from the chapter 
on Revenue and Expenditure in his work “The Trade and Administration of 
the Chinese Empire," London, 1008. 
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taxpayer is covered into the official treasury, and from the 
same source is provided every penny of the cost of administm- 
tion. This makes it more difficult for the Occidental to project 
his mind into the system which prevails in China, and still more 
difficult for him to distiiiffiiish, in the mass of what appears to 
him gross irregularity, what is due to the system and what to 
administrative and financial corruption. The student of history 
will recall the administrative system of Europe of, say, three or 
four centuries ago, and, if he has any knowledge of China, will 
find many points of resemblance in matters which we to-day 
have come to reprobate ; but any comparison is vitiated by the 
real difference between the feudal oiganisfition of Europe of 
that time, and tlie consolidated government of China, with the 
Son of Heaven at the to]) and the mass of the people at the 
bottom, the emperor’s representatives, the officials appointed 
by his centralised j)ower, forming the link lietwcen the two. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the income of the 
Chinese official i not in any degree measured by his official 
salary, that tlie annual profit of hi.s office may be® Tls. 100,000, 
with an official salary not exceeding Tls. 1000. This sounds 
terrible to us; and yet we do not have to go very far back 
to find a condition similar in kind, though perhaps not in 
degi'ee, existing in Western countries. 

§ 2. The Chinese official is nowadays less an administrator 
than a tax-collector ; but an infinitesimal portion of his revenues 
is wasted on such heads of expenditure as police, justice, roads, 
education, fire prevention, sanitation, or other of the numerous 
expenses falling on the official pui-se in the West ; so far as we, 
with our limited occidental mind, can sec, he exists solely for his 
own maintenance and that of his fellow officials, his superiors, 
and his subordinates. This principle he, with his superior innate 
capacity, has developed further than was ever done in the West ; 
but the West can furnish, within comparatively modern times, 
some similitudes which will enable present-day readers to under- 
stand more clearly the system as it is to-day in China. The 

= Tls. Is the .symbol for "Tael-s” or Chine.se onncc.s of silver; the tael 
current at Canton was worth (is. 8(i. (U.8. $1-63) (luring the period covered by 
this volume. The tael current at Shanghai is worth 10 per cent, less than 
the Canton tael, h’or a fuller account of the tael and of the Chinese cur- 
rency system in general, see the chapter on the Currency in “ The Trade and 
Administration of the Chinese Empire.” 
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revenue returnable from each administrative area in China — 
town, county, or province — is assessed at a certain fixed sum, 
which, more or less, is the minimum which must be accounted 
for, and in practice this minimum constitutes the maximum sum 
which is returned. What is this but the system which, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, furnished the bloated 
fortunes of the farmers-general of France ? The administration 
of justice in China creates no charge upon the official revenues, 
but maintains itself from fees and exactions. Judge Jeffreys is 
infamous in history, but he funiished no exception to the 
practice of his day in swelling the revenues of his king and his 
country from the fees and fines of his court, and in augmenting 
his own official income from the same source. Kvery Chinese 
official takes for himself, without (|ueslion, the interest on his 
official balances ; so did the English I'avmasters of the Forces 
up to the time of Pitt, and probably for many years after his 
time; certainly until after Fox was appointed to the post. 
Even modern xkmerica, with the foundations of its government 
freed from all feudal substructure, in some of its legitimate and 
lcgali.scd practices, furnishes a moderate example of what, in 
China, is immoderate. Up to a very few years ago, the office of 
the Slieriff of the County of New York was maintained on the 
principles inherited from the England of the eighteenth century ; 
he received a salary (.SoOOO) and fees (averaging S60,000), and 
himself paid the salaries of his deputies, and provided for the 
expenses of his office. This is the Chinese system, except that, 
in China, the fees are taken and the work not done. Outside 
legitimate American practice w'e have in “ Tammany ’’ a word 
which recalls practices known to exist, in a greater or less 
degree, in all occidental countries, and reaching, in the 
Occident, their most perfected development in certain of the 
great cities of the Newer West ; these are but crude attempts, 
punished when detected and subjected to legal proof, of what, 
in China, is the ordinary practice, of everyday occurrence, and 
never punished, because it is a part of the system of government, 
TThese instances are adduced not in any way to belittle the 
(what we, with our twentieth-century views, call) administrative 
coiTuption of the Chinese Empire, but to bring home to the 
Western mind the undeidying principle upon which the Chinese 
system is based. 
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§ 3. Another distinction between the fiscal systems of the 
East and West is in the “ common purse.” In England all 
national official revenue is covered into the Exchequer, in 
America into the Treasury. In China, tlicorv and practice are 
divergent: in theory, everything is subji’ct lo tlie emperoi- — 
land, property, and revenue ; in pmetiee, the levenuc is assigned 
piecemeal from certain sourees of collection to certain defined 
heads of Imperial expenditure, and must he remitted inde- 
pendently for the purposes assigned. One province, for example, 
may be assessed Tls. .500,000 .as the likin collection for the 
year ; instead of remitting this to the Imperial Trccasury, or 
holding it subject to the order of the Treasury, Tls. 100,000 
will be remitted direct to the Shanghai Taotai for the service of 
the foreign debt, TLs. .50,000 will be i-eniitted to the same officer 
for account of legations abroiid, Tls. 200,000 will be sent to 
Honan for Yellow River Flood Freveulion account, Tls. 50,000 
will be retained for renewal of the jirovincial coast defences, 
Tls. 50,000 will be sent to Peking for the Imperial household, 
and Tls. 50,000 will be assigned for the ui)keep of the Imperial 
mausolea. From some other .source of revenue grants may be 
made to supplement the revenues of a poorer province ; of the 
eighteen provinces, thirteen forward such grants in aid, and 
nine receive them, five both granting and receiving. We may 
even have province A remitting to B, B in turn to C, and C 
remitting to A, but each one of the three will remit in full ; no 
attempt is ever made to strike a balance and receive or remit 
the difference; to do this would deprive some hard-working 
official of the fruits of his industry, in the profit derivable from 
the mere act of remitting. To prepare a national budget of 
revenue and expenditure would, in Parker’s pln-ase, “ puzzle the 
shrewdest firm of chartered accountants.” ’ 

§ 4. Another element of perplexity, sufficient to prevent 
the ordinary mind from penetrating the mysteries of taxation 
in China, is found in the question of exchange. China has no 
coinage except the copper “cash,” of which to-day it takes 
about 10,000 to equal a pound sterling and 2000 an American 
dollar. Her silver currency has no one uniform standard, 
and the hundreds of standards known in the empire, or the 
dozen known in one place, vary within a range of over 10 per 
’ E. H. Parker, *• China, Past and Present,” p. 37. 
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cent. Even the Iniperiiil Treasury tael is an actuality only at 
the Imperial Treasury itself, and elsewliere in China is merely 
a money of account. In a typical cjise, Treasury taels were 
converted into cash at the rate of 2600 per tael and converted 
back at 1105, whereby a tax of Tls. TO‘66 was converted into 
a payment of Tls. 166'29. But let us take an ordinary everyday 
incident of revenue collected in Kiangsu and remitted as a 
grant in aid of Kansu. The tax-iiote will he in 'rreasury taels ; 
it will be paid in local taels; the proceeds converted into 
Tsaoping taels for remittance to Shanghai, where it is converted 
into Shanghai taels ; again converted in 'J’saoping taels for 
remittance to Kansu (assuming it is remitted by draft), where it 
is received in local taels ; these are converted into Treasury taels 
for accounting with Kiangsu, and back agiiin into local taels for 
deposit in a bank, and again into Treasury taels for accounting 
with the Imperial Treasury, and again into local taels or copper 
cash for disbursement. This is no burles([ue, but an exact 
account of what happens ; and we have a series of nine exchange 
transactions, each of which will yield a profit of at least a half 
of 1 per cent, on the turnover, apart from the rate of exchange 
on actual transfer from place to place, and altogether outside 
any cpiestion of “s(|ucezing” the taxpayer. Moreover, as we 
are dealing with the past more than with the present, it is right 
to record that regularly in the past ami frecpiently in the 
present the remittance is made by actually sending the silver 
from Kiangsu to Kansu, not i-educing the exchange operations 
above noted by a single step, but adding enormously to the cost 
by the expenses of transport and escort for a journey which 
must be counted by months and not by days. 

§ 5. All these considerations must be borne in mind in any 
study of figures purporting to represent the revenue and expen- 
diture of the Chinese Empire. In Western budgets the receipt 
side includes the entire sum taken from the taxpayer for the 
maintenance of the fabric of government, and the payment side 
gives the entire amount expended for administrative purposes. 
In China this is not so. A few heads of revenue may be re- 
garded as strictly Imperial, such )is the tribute and the receipts 
of that new and foreign institution — the Maritime Customs. 
Other receipts of the Imperial Treasury consist rather of sur- 
pluses handed over after providing for all costs of collection and 
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all expenses of local administration ; they correspond somewhat 
to the niatricidations of the German Empiie ; they correspond 
more closely perhaps to the surplus remitted from Cyprus to 
Constantinople, after providing for the administrative expenses 
of the island. There are no figures available to show the 
enormous sums taken from the taxpayer and devoted to the 
maintenance of the army of officials engaged in collecting 
the revenue — sums the larger for lieing left, in the collecting, 
to the unregulated ajid uncontrolled disci’etion of the col- 
lectors. 

§ 6. Land Tax. — 'I'hc foundation of Asiatic government is 
conquest, not the consent of the governed. When the various 
dynasties who have ruled China came into possession of the 
throne, they held the country in the hollow of their hand — 
“ Jiieu ct mon droit” their motto — and the land .and the fruit 
thereof became their property. Even an Asiatic government, 
however, does not carry all its theories into full practice, and 
the usufruct of the land of China is left to its occupiers, with 
full rights of transfer of posse-ssion ; but the rights of over- 
lordship are recognised by the payment of land tax proportional 
to the (original) rental value of the land. This revenue was 
formerly the main dejjeiidence of the government in providing 
for its own needs, the .amount romittcal to Peking constituting, 
a hundred ye.ars ago, prob.ably two-thirds of the cash receipts of 
the Imperial 'I'reasury ; but a hundred years ago China had no 
urgent northern frontier (juestitm and no navy, and the remit- 
tances to the capital were re»juired only for the maintenance of 
the court and garrison and for the metropolihan administr.ation. 
Two hundiaal years .ago, in 1713, the Emperor, quite in keeping 
with the Manchu practice of considering and conciliating their 
Chinese subjects in every way, decreed th.at the land tax 
throughout the empire, as shown by the recortls of that year, 
was to be fixed and immutable for all time, no increase being 
permitted under any circumstances. This permanent settlement 
endure.s, in theory, to this day ; the tax-note for each lot of 
land to-day gives the rate of assessment of 1713, and the 
ivturns of the total collection are based upon the permanent 
settlement, subject to authorised reductions for the effects of 
rebellion, drought, and Hood, and to reaugmentation on recovery 
when reported by the provincial authorities. 
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§ 7. The primary unit in China for fiscal, as for administrative 
and judicial, matters is the hien or district, constituting what 
in America would be an incorporated city, with the surrounding 
-country and its villages. The Hien, or magistrate, is responsible 
to the Fantai and to the Imperial exchequer for the due 
collection of the amount at which his district is assessed for the 
land tax. The tax-note records the amounts which make up 
this assessment, the fixed settlement of two hundred years ago ; 
but it also includes accretions which are the result of many 
a hotly contested battle in the past between the tax-collector, 
bent on taking as much as he can, and the taxpayer, determined 
to pay ;is little as possible. Two demand notes for the payment 
of land tax in Honan have lieeii carefully analysed.^ In one 
case 44 per cent, was added for “ meltage fee ” (i.e. nominally 
for loss by exchange), and i2G per cent, for illusory “ cost of 
collection,'” which is again levied by the collectors ; in the other 
the amount in taels is converted into cash at 2600 to the tael, 
and converted back into taels at 1105, being an addition of 135 
per cent., and then 50 per cent, is added for “ cost of collection.” 
The latter method is the more usual, and cases arc common and 
well known where the conversion into cash was at the rate of 
between 5000 and 6000, with the effect of increasing the land 
tax to over five times tlie .statutory amount. The amount 
shown as the total on the note is the amount which must be 
turned into the Hien'’s treasury, and takes no account of the 
actual cost of collection, though an amount is always included 
for it ; for the Hien, more s'niko, pays his subordinates little 
or nothing as salary, but compels them to scratch around for 
their maintenance ; and even a tax-collector must live. The 
Hien, however, arms his ccdleetors with power, and, thus armed, 
they are enabled to extract their “ costs of collection ” from the 
taxpayer. The amount to be exacted is indeterminate, and 
forms the .subject of a battle annually renewed between payer 
and receiver; but on an average it is quite safe to put it, at 
the very lowest estimate, at 10 per cent, on the sum officially 
demanded. 

§ 8. Tribute is another invariable incident of an Asiatic 
form of government, and has formed a considerable part of the 
rg.venues of the State under all the successive dynasties which 
* (j. Jamieson, “ Land Taxation in the Province of Honan.” 
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have ruled China. In the earlier dynasties the taxation took 
mainly the form of tribute — i.e. payment in kind, and generally 
of silk and grain, a roll of silk and a picul of grain having 
approximately the same value. Under the Sung dynasty, in 
A.D. 1004, the tribute amounted to 49,169,900 pieces and 
piculs ; in 1049 it was increiised to .5i5,5S8,565, and in 1064 to 
67,767,9529 pieces and piculs. In 1148 the grain tribute from 
Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Hukwang, was 52,5595,000 piculs. In 
13524, under the Mongol dynasty, the grain tribute amounted 
to 152,114,708 piculs, of whicli Chihli contributed 52,271,449; 
Honan, 2,591,269 ; Kiangsu and Chekiang, 4,494,783 ; and 
Kiangsi, 1,157,448 piculs; of this about 3,000,000 piculs were 
sent to Peking, the rest lieing retained in the provinces for the 
maintenance of the government and the suppoi’t of the Mongol 
garrisons. The tribute in kind reejuired by the ruling Manchu 
dynasty takes many forms, including silks from Hangchow, 
Soochow, and Nanking, porcelain from Kingtehchen, timlx?r 
from Kiangsu, fruits from the southern coast, wax from 
Szechwan, etc. It also includes copper from Yunnan, the 
quantity recjuired annually for coinage, before the introduction of 
foreign supplies, being estimated at 85,000 piculs. The principal 
tribute under the Tsing, however, as undei’ tlie previous dynasties, 
is grain. Before the disorgjinisation caused by foreign wars 
and rebellion, during the earlv years of Taokwang (1821-1850), 
the stipulated quantity recpiircd in an ordinary year to be sent 
to Peking was 2,930,000 piculs of rice and 300,000 piculs of 
millet. Since the Taiping rebellion, of the eight provinces 
liable to grain tribute, Honan, Kiangsi, Hupeh, and Hunan 
have commuted it for an annual money payjnent, leaving 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, and Shantung still to pay in kind. 
It is estimated that from these four provinces about 400,000 
piculs continue to go by the (Irand Canal, and the annual average 
of shipments by sea for the ycai-s 1902-1905 was 1,626,000 
piculs. Besides this is the amount retained for the maintenance 
of the provincial forces. An illustration of the conservatism 
which rules Chinese hnances is aflbrded by the continued payment 
by the commuting provinces to Chihli for cargo-boats, to convey 
from Tientsin to Peking the grain which they do not .send ; “ a 
year or two ago (1895) ninety-seven cargo-boats were destroyed 
by a tidal wave, and Chihli has just reconstructed them at a 
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fosb of Tls. 39,800 ; Iliiiifin, HiUJcli, ami Kiaiigsi have to repay 
this sum between them.”'’ There are, besides, recurring pay- 
ments for “ repairs ” to these iniaginarv cargo-boats. To get 
at the sum received by the government from tribute is not easy, 
and it is still more difficult to conjecture the amount paid by 
the taxpayer. One thing seems certain, that the “ accretions ” “ 
to the tribute payable in kind must approximate closely to 
those on the tribute commuted ; otherwise, with the weakness 
of the central government fifty years ago, it would have been to 
the advantage of the officials, metropolitan and provincial alike, 
to commute in all the provinces. The copper from Yunnan is 
sent now in much reduced quantity, probably from 5000 to 
10,000 piculs a year ; and, with .so much of guess-work in the 
calculation, no further i-eference need be made to the silks, 

‘ E. II. Parker, “I'he CIriiiesc Ecvenne,'’in Joiini.-xl of Korlli-CIiina Branch 
of the lliiyal Asiatic Society, ].S95-lS9(i. 

“ I liave been able to obtain the tax-noto.s tor two small adjoininijf lota oE 
land near Hlianghai, outside the foreign municipal jurisdictiou. and have given 
them some earernl study. Tho amounts and data tilled in are wrillen in a 
•sprawling running hand, diHicult for a .scholar, find nlMio.sr illegible for a half* 
cdueated farmer ; but from them I have nitulc out the following particulars: 

l'’ir.st lol, area about 10 mow (IJ :icres) : 

drain tribute, (i slioiig SI lio. taken as 7 sheng (O'OTO shih = 

S,’- oalticis = llj lb.), ettnverted at (SOOtl cash 
Spring oflioial accretion, Tl. OHISIS at S-IOO eiish 
Autumn olHcial accretion, Tl.0’095 at 28liO ea-li 

Cash .... 

Sceond lot. area about 25 mow (4J aorc.s) ; 

drain tribute, 1 tow-1 sheng 9 ho pMI!) shih = Ill's cattics = 


2:i,'l7 lb.), iMiivortod .at 71.00 ea-h 1043 

Spring otlicial accretion, Tl. 0’0S7 at 2."00 rash . . . 229 

Autumn official accretion, Tl. 0’087 at 2M)0 eadt . . . 247 

Cash . . . . Jril9 


IE fluetuations and tho present inflated price of gniin 1)0 disroganlcd, and tho 
usually accepted rate of 2000 ea.sh ijer sliih for grain triluito tic taken as a 
standard, we have in tliis c<ase a legal lax of l it) c.isli iiii'reiiscil to an actual 
payment of 2442 easli, live and a iialf times as much ; and if tlie land liad 
r@maiaed in Chinese ownersliip we mnst assume that the increase wuuld have 
been to six times. Even with the carefully digested figures giveji al>ovc, there 
are some elements of that variability which is so constant a factor in Cuinese 
taxation. The two lots arc adjoining, and apparently of the .same class n£ 
land. One is assessed at the rate of 0'0069 shih of grain per mow. converted 
at GOOO cash, and tlie otlier is assessed at 0'0059G shih per mow, converted at. 
7000 cash. The official accretion.s are assessed in silver and collected in 
copper, but the spring accretion is converted at 2300 cash, anil the autumn 
aeeretiou at 28111) ea.sh, tlie actual market-rate being about lluu cash; the 
accretion for tliu smaller lot is larger in amount than for the larger lol. 

3 


420 

237 

2G6 

923 
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porcelain, anti other articles of tribute, though collecting and 
forwarding them provides honourable, but not honorary, em- 
ployment for many deserving officials. 

§ 9. Customs. — The same veil of mystery w'hich hangs over 
other brtinehes of the revenue service covers the Customs, called 
the “ llegular ” or native Customs to distinguish it from the 
newly established “ Maritime” or foreign Customs. The offices 
of this establishment may be divided into two classes — those 
controlling shipping, and those at land stations. The typical 
Customs post, and the fattest, was that of the Hoppo of 
Canton, who controlled and taxed the shipping in the ports 
of the coast of Kwangtung and in the delta of the Canton 
river. This was the official around whose person was waged the 
battle of the East ag.ainst the West up to the time when first 
a fixed tariff of duties was settled by treaty in 1842. The 
office of IIoppo and a fixed bvriff did not harmonise, for tlie 
proper performance of the duties of a IIoppo depended upon 
the magnitude of the margin between the revenue collection 
as officially reported and tiie sums actually taken from the 
traders. The IIoppo was always a JIanchu, appointed by tlie 
emperor, and representing the palace and its inmates. He was 
allowed to accumulate something of a fortune for himself, but 
that could be oidv the surplus after he had satisfied his pati'ons 
(and matrons) in Teking. lie had to pay on appointment ; 
he paid during the continuance of his tenure of office, which 
was never for a longer term than three years ; and, Ijefore he 
was allowed to return to his old obscurity with his new gilding, 
he had to pay again. He was always paying. The successive 
steps by which the emoluments of his post were successively 
I’cduced have been already referred to ; '' hut a competent 
authority, writing in 1895 of a time then recently passed, 
put the value of the presents sent i-egulaily to Peking during 
the Hoppo’s tenure of office as not less than a million taels 
a year." Other authorities have put it epigrammatically tliat 
(after providing for the cost of collection by the maintenance 
of an enormous staff) it took the net profit of the first year 
of his tenure to obtain his office, of the second year to keep 

' Son chap. i. § 1 7. 

’ K. 11. l*ark(!r. “ The li'in.aucin.l Capacity ot China," in Journal of North- 
China Ihaiich ol the llu^al Asiatic lioeiety, ISUa-lSSU. 
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it, and of the third year to drop it and to provide for himself. 
The methods by which the olficc was administered will be 
de.scribed in some detail in the coiu'se of this narrative. 

§ 10. During the later years of the nineteenth century the 
collection officially reported from the regular Customs stations 
controlling shipping on the coast and rivers was under 
Tls. 3,000,000 ill annual average.'-' The Customs stations within 
fifteen miles of a treaty port have, since Xoveiiiber 1901, been 
placed under the control of the “ Maritime ” Customs, with 
the result, from increased efficiency and more exact report, 
that the collection from the.■^e stations alone increased from 
Tls. 2,206,469 in 1902, the fii-st year, to Tls. 3,699,024 in 1906, 
four years later. Of the land stations but little is known. 
One such post is that tif the “ Peking Gate,” of which the 
regulation a.ssessnient is Tls. 120,000; apart from the taxation 
of goods entering Peking, its chief function is to levy a tax 
on every official visiting Peking on affairs of state ; and as 
every high ollicial is ordered up for audience on appointment, 
or on transfer, or retirement, and as the wardens of the gates 
of Peking hold the keys, the tax is usually paid without much 
hesitation, amounting sometimes to Tls. 50,000, and on occasion, 
for the incumbent of an especially lucrative post, to as much 
as Tls. 100,000. Having secuml entrance to the city, the 
official will then have to open his way, through tpiite another 
set of guardians, to the palace ; and then, through the cham- 
berlains, to the audience hall. The form to be taken in 
expi'cssing practical thanks to his sovereign for the honour of 
an audience, and for his appointment, is a matter of conjecture. 
The total collection, so far as reported, for the frontier and 
all other inland station.s, amounts to Tls. 460,000. In 1903 
, the llussian statistics .showed an export to China exceeding the 

" E. II. I’in-ker, “ (.'liina, Tasl aiiil rrcsent.” p. 34. Another authority 
(G. Jamieson, “The licreiiue aud Expcudituie of the Uhiue.so Empire,” p. ID) 
.,^ays, somewhat pessimistically : “ but on the whole I do not tiiiiik tliis braiicli 
of business can be put at more than ] ,000, QUO taels.” 

I have made a careful calculation of the ditties leviable on the cargor.<!, 
import and export, by British and American sliips only during tlie twelve 
months ended June ilOth, 1S37, aud the total amount was 'i'ls. .'j.lsrjU.UUO. A 
memorial to the throne dated Sept. 14th, 1843 (in Chiu. Kep., Xov. 184.3). gives 
the fixed assessment of the Canton Custom.s, I'l-oiri both foreign and uaiive 
shipping, at Tls. 8hy,l)til. It is f.iir to assume that in 1837 the total revunue 
from sliipping, not including fees and puripiisites, was fuliy ten times the 
reported collection. 
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Cliinese Customs impoi't by over Tls. 15,000, 000, and an import 
from China exceeding the Chinese Customs export by over 
Tls. 30,000,000 ; it is unlikely that this trade passed entirely 
untaxed, both on the inward and outward traffic, and, on a 
moderate 5 per cent, liasis, the lev}’ from this trade must lx* not 
less than Tls. 2,500,000. 

§ 11. The Salt Gabelle.— If the collection of the land tax is 
veiled by obscurity, of the grain tribute by equal obscurity, and 
of the “Regular” Customs by greater obscurity, the greatest 
obscurity covcts the revenue from the salt gabelle, owing to 
the mixture of the official and the mercantile element in its 
collection. Salt is everywhere under the strictest government 
control, and is taxed at every stiige — in its manufacture, pur- 
chase at the vats, transport, side at the depot, and sale to the 
people. For productive, administrative, and distributive pur- 
poses the empire is divided into eleven siilt areas ; of these, the 
Hwai Administration, supplying iibout 100,000,000 of tlie 
population, is the most important, and a description of its 
methods will suffice for all. The viceroy of Nanking is the 
direct head, and under him is an army of controllers, agents, 
guards, etc., ochelonned along and on both sides of the Yangtze, 
charged with control of the traffic, prevention of smuggling, and 
levy of taxes, rroduction, transport, and sale are in private 
hands, under liceiu-es issued by the administration. From the 
vats to the depots (the principal one being above and o[)posite 
to Chinkiang) the salt is practically in bond. At the dejiot the 
salt is bought, at a price fixed by the administration, by the 
holders of licences ; of these a fixed number, usually 300 to 
400 to each province, have been issued against a capital 
payment which, if there were a demand for further issue now, 
would be Tls. 10,000 to Tls. 12,000 each. The licensees take 
their turn, which may be once in two years or twice in three 
years, according to circumstances, and in his turn each is per- 
mitted to buy 3750 piculs of salt. In older to avoid the 
difficulties caused by different regulations and customs on every 
route, different weights at short distances, and different taxes in 
different provinces, it is necessary to select one province, and 
Hupeh will be assumed to be the destination. The cost of 
production is Tls. 1130 for this quantity, in which is included 
the vat licence fee and transport to the depot, and the price 
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paid at the depot is Tls. 3725, giving Tls. 2595 foi* government 
charges for storage and taxation to this point. 'I’he transpoit 
to Hupeh is controlled from point to point, and on ari’ival the 
salt is stored in one of the provincial depots, paying storage, 
and awaiting its turn to be sold to tl\e licensed shops, convey- 
ance to which is also controlled. There are numerous changes 
of scale, changes in the method of accounting, delays to he 
avoided, and difficulties to be smoothed away, which add to the 
cost of the sale and to the emoluments of the administration 
agents, and contribute nothing to the revenue, but which must 
all be paid for by the consumers ; and merely to enumerate the 
different items of faixation, and ade(|uatcly desci'ibe the appli- 
cation of an exceedingly complicated system, would require a 
cliapter to itself. It is sufficient to .say that the regular officially 
recognised taxation, from the depot near Chinkiang to issue 
from the provincial depot at Hankow, is put by good authority 
at Tls. I'fiO, and a little more per picul. To get at what the 
people pay we need only take the retail price, which is fl.xcd 
by the Salt Administration. In Hupeh, ten yejirs ago, the 
average retail price so fixed was 50 cash a catty ; as the 
corresponding price in Hunan was 56 cash, and as those were 
the prices before the increase in tfixation to meet the Boxer 
indemnities, this price of 50 cash may be accepted as a fair 
average. Converting at the s.amc rates, the producer’s cost f)f 
Tls. 1130 for the quantity, 3750 piculs, under one licence, is 
increased to 3'ls. 12,545 as the price to the consumer, the 
difference being Tls. 11,415; if Tls. 1415 be allowed for the 
cost of transport and legitimate profit, the remaining Tls. 10,000 
(Tls. 2‘67 a picul) is paid by the people as tax, regular or 
irregular, open or covert. 

. § 12. I’he consumption of .salt in the empire can only be 
guessed. A hundred years ago the official “ blue-books ” of 
China put it at 20,000,000 piculs, and this was stated to be 
less than the amount fifty yeare previously; in 1885 a Vice- 
President of the Board of Revenue put it at 28,000,000 piculs. 

A well-informed writer in the China Mail (Hongkong, 1S.S5) gives the 
retail price of salt at Hankow as 64 cash a catty. Another good authority 
(Jamieson, “The Bevenno and Expenditure of the Cliinesc Empire”) says 
of the retail price that it “varies from an average of 2~y cash a calty, in 
the Fukien and Chekiang areas, to 60 cosh or morn in the Hwai and Szeoliwan 
areas." Allowing duo weight to relative density of population, M citbli would 
seem a fair average. 
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The 300,000,000 of the people of India consumed 24,000,000 
piculs of salt in 1904, and it would seem a fair assumption to 
put the consumption of the 400,000,000 of tlic people of China 
at the same fiffure. On this liasis. and calculatinjr at the rates 
for eastern Hupeh, the people of Cliina ])ay 'I'ls. 81,000,000 
for their salt, of which sum Tls. 64,000,000 and more is taxation 
in one form or another, and Tls. 39,01 10,000 is taxation accord- 
ing to regularly published tariffs of charges. The net collection 
reported to the Imperial government is Tls. 13,050,000. 

§ 13. Miscellaneous Taxes. — Many of the miscellaneous 
taxes are of local incidence, and accordingly their collection and 
report depend upon the industry, the integrity, and the whim 
of the local officials ; othci-s arc general, hut such that there is 
no check upon the collection such as is afforded hy transit from 
one district to another. The principal among them arc the 
following : 

1. The reed tax, a charge upon the marshes along the 
Yangtze and elsewhere, jiroducing reeds for thati'hing and for 
fuel. 

2. The tea licence, now probably incorporated in the likin 
on transit. 

3. Mining royalties, insignificant in the past. 

4. Fees on sales of land and houses. 

5. Pawnbrokers’ and other inercanlile licences, probably 
producing the greater part of the reported collection. 

6. Lo-ti-shui, consumption and production tax, now in- 
significant, but capable of development on the abolition of 
likin. 

7. Sale of title and official rank. The proceeds of the .s<alc 
of office are not included, as they never go into the treasury.'^ 

" “In tlio House of Commons, on April 17Ui, Lord Folkestone liad moved 
a llesolution to the ellect— 

“ ‘ Thai a Coniiiiittec slimild be apfjointed to enquire into (ho exist cnee of 
corrupt practices in the State, as to the purchase and sale of Commissions, 
and as to the issuing of Letters of Service ; and that such Committee* should 
report the result of their proceedings to the House.’ 

“ This Besolution was rejected by a majority of 178 to 30." — The Times, 
Wednesday, April 19th, 1809. 

“ There was a long debate in the House of Commons on the ‘ Abuse of 
Patronage,’ the occasion being the moving of the following Vote of Censure 
by Lord A. Hamilton : 

“‘That it appears to this House that Lord Viscount Castlercagh, in the 
year 18U5, having just quitted the Presidency of the Board of Controul, and 
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§ 14. When we come to consiflcr tlie expenditure of the 
empire, we find ourselves in a labyrinth. As has been explained 
in some detail, the cost of government is jn'ovided for in such a 
way that the greater part of the charge does not, and cannot, 
appear in any official account of expenditure. The basic 
charge on revenue account is incrcfised by legalised and regular 
.accretion, and this ag<ain by indeterminate charges which the 
collectors collect for themsclvc.s, and to a gre.at extent at their 
own sweet will. Both .accretion and collectors’ ch.arges are 
stigmatised by critics of the Chin&se government .as “sejueeze” 
or extortion ; but, while the method of collection opens the 
door to personal corruption, sl.ill this is Ihe ( ‘hinese system. In 
the West, the collector is ])aid a fixed salary, with possibly a 
commission on his takings, but issued from the Treasury ; .and 
the magistr.ate, the official with a fixed office, is paid by .a 
sufficient and all-inclusive sahu’v. This is not so in China, 
where both collector and inagistr/itc must fend for themselves. 
'Phe collector takes his charges, but it is a mistake to siijjpose 
that his takings are all pure profit; to maint.ain his position he 
must satisfy all in direct .autliority over him, thereby securing 
to his superiors what is considered the just Chinese ecfuivalent 
of “ salary.” The Hien will have received tlie basic tax plus 
what may come to him as his share in the collectors’ charges, 
and from this must provide for the maintenance of all his 
subordinates, less tlie proportion which they themselves may 
have received as their share out of the collectors’ charges ; and 
he must then provide for the maintenance (what wo would term 
salary) of all in direct control over him or able to influence his 

bpinp; at tlic time a I’rivy Councillor .and one of liis Hlajpsty’s Hcoroliiries 
ol Slate, <11(1 (lolivor iin. into the lianits ot Lord Cliinearty. a Writersliip, of 
wliieli lie had the oift, for the purpose of cxchanoiiiH it for a Scat in Parlia- 
ment. 

“‘Tliat, merely from the di.~aoreemciit of some siibordin.ate agents em- 
ploycd. this design was not carried into elfcet. 

“ ‘ That such conduct was a dereliction of his duty as I’resident of I he 
Board <3f Controul, a gross violation of bis engagements as a servant of the 
Crown, and an attack on the purity and constitution of the House.' 

“ At the conclusion of Lord A. Hamiiton’s speech Lord Castlereagh rose 
and delivered a rigorous defence of bis conduct, after which he ‘ made an 
obeisance to the Speaker and withdrew.’ 

“ Mr. Canning moved an Amendment to the effect ‘ that the House saw no 
reason for a criminating Resolution.’ The original Resolution was rciected by 
a majority of 49, and Mr. Canning’s Amendment was then carried by a 
majority of 47.” — The Times, Wednesday, April 2Gth, 1809. 
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appointment or liis actions. On liis first appointment, and 
annually or more fre(|uently during his tenure of office, he must 
give gratifications, depending in amount upon the more or less 
lucrative character of his post,'^ to his immediate superiors, the 
Fu or Prefect, and the Taotai ; and he is the more bound to 
satisfy the provincial magnates, judge, treasurer, governor, 
and viceroy, in ivhose patronage lie his appointment, retention 
in offiee, and promotion ; and he must not neglect these great 
men’s secretaries and accountants, who are in a position to slip 
a good or evil word into their master’s ears. So with the Fu 
and the Taotai ; so with the Hoppo at C'anton and other 
exeeptional appointments. The high ])rovincial authorities, 
too, must fortify their position at the capital, and a portion of 
their emoluments received from their subordinates must be 
passed on, regularly and almo.st as assessment, to the higher 
metropolitan officials and ministers of state and to the officials 
of the palace, any one of whom, if neglected, might have in- 
fluence to reduce the perquisites of a self-seeking official or 
delay his promotion, and to put a spoke in the wheel of one 
who proposed measures to benefit his province. 

” In tlie vicinity of Canton arc three districts ciiaracterised b.v tlio 
plirase “• shni siiui, tso shni, tsou shni.” literally ‘‘slecpinK income, sitlin" 
income, walkinK income." This may Ixj C-vplained by tlie followin;; para- 
phra.se: "The three districts are all lucrative: in the first the incnmbniit 
may pn to sleep, bnt ids emoluments conic rollinp in ; in the second, though 
wakeful, he may sit still, and liis emolniiient.s come rolling in : in tlie third 
be must be active and walk about, and his emoluments come rolling in.” 
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§ 1. The first of the Western maritime powers to open direct 
relations with the Chinese empire was Portugal. In 1511 
Alfonso Dalboquerque (D’ Albuquerque) captured MaLacca, then 
a great international trade centre ; and five years l.ater Rafael 
Perestrello voyaged to China in a native ship on a prospecting 
expedition. In 1517 Femao Perez de Andrade .sailed with four 
Portuguese and four Malay .ships, and cast anchor in the harbour 
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of Shangchuen, now called St. John’s Island, the ultimate point 
reached by St. Francis Xavier, who died there in 1552, within 
sight of the promised land, on which he was forbidden to set 
foot. Andrade was allowed to proceed with two ships to 
Canton, whither he ivas accompanied by Thome Pires, com- 
mi.ssioned by the governor of Goa as envoy to the Chinese 
emperor. Fcrnao de Andrade conducted himself in a con- 
ciliatory manner ; but in 1518 his brother, Simon de Andrade, 
arrived at St. John’s with one ship and three junks, and so 
conducted his trade as to manifest his gi-ced, his prejudice 
against the Chinese, and his des](otic disposition ; he built a 
fort and began to exercise criminal jurisdiction, and the Chinese 
authorities were driven to oppose him. He was strictly 
blockaded in port, but slip|)cd through the blockade in 1521 ; 
in the meantime his brother, Fernfio, had been driven off the 
coast, and the royal envoy, T’home Pires, thrown into prison, 
where he died in 1523. In 1522 .Vlfonso Martins de Mello, 
envoy to the emperor, arrived at St. John’s, but was attacked, 
and nearly all on board his s(|uadron were killed ; the few 
survivors escaped to I-ampaco (Ijfuig-peh-kau), where a Portu- 
guese trading post existed for half a century yet to come. 
About or soon after 1517 George Mascarenhas, fetching a 
compass about SI. John’s, reached the coast of Fukien ; and by 
him, and others later, trade was opened at Chinchew (Chiiaii- 
chow'fu), I’ooihow, and Ningpo. At Ningpo a colony was 
established; when is uncertain, but in 1533 il was referred to 
as flourishing. Prosperity bred a haughty spirit, haughtiness 
led to insolence, and the riotous and licentious proceedings of 
the colonists caused the geiiei-cally pacific Ming emperor, in 
1545, to order them to be attacked by land and sea. In the 
result it is reported that “ 12,000 Christians,” including 800 
Portuguese, were killed, and thirty-live of their ships and two 
junks were burned. Similar conduct led to the same result 
in 1549, at Chinchew, from which the survivors escaped to 
Lampaco. 

§ 2. In 1552 an embassy to the court of Peking was de- 
spatched by the governor of Goa, but the governor of Malacca 
refused to allow it tc^ proceed farther. A fourth, also from 
Goa, was sent in 1667, to make representations against the 
stoppage of the trade of Macao, which had been directly ordered 
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by the empoiw; but it protliu-ed no definite result. The fifth 
embassy, under Alexander Metello Souza y Menezes, came in 
1727 ; it exchanged pi-esents with the Chinese sovereign, but 
was no more successful in broaching business topics than the 
sixth embassy in 1753. In the eyes of the Chinese, an envoy 
came to do homage and bring tribute, and it was his duty to 
receive his orders, and not to claim to negotiate conventions. 
This envoy received the gifts of the emperor on his knees, after 
the European custom.* 

§ 3. After the massacres in the north, Lampaco was the 
only port left at which the Portuguese could trade ; but in 
1557, by means of the customary pecuniarv inducements, per- 
mission was given to erect .sheds, to dry and store cargo, on the 
“ desei’t island ” of Ainakau (Macao), the port of Ihe goddess 
Ama.^ The “ island ” is actually a peninsula, and in 1.573 the| 
Chinese authorities built a wall acrcjss the narrow isthmus, with 
one gate as sole ingress, the i-eason assigned being the prevalence 
of kidnapping. Complaints of this evil continued, and in 1582 
the viceroy summoned to Shiuhing, the provincial capital, the 
governor, judge, and other officials of Jlaeat) ; they wore received 
in audience in a hostile manner, and were tlueatened with 
expulsion ; but, pro.sents having been given to tlic viceroy and 
those in his .suite, the tone of llieir rece{)lion nas improved. It 
was oidy by constant bribery that the Portugue.se could maintain 
themselves in Macao, and in 1593 the Senate wrote to the 
Portuguese king that *' to maintain ourselves here we must 
.spend much with the Chine.se heathen.'" ■* 

§ 4 . The Portuguese have always claimed for Macao an 
independence of Chinese juri.sdiction which the Chinese govern- 
ment, until 1887, never admitted. Much has been said of a 
“ Golden Chop constituting the charter of the colony, which 
is said to have been granted by the Chinese emperor, and to 
have been lost ; but there is no iwonl that any unofficial person 
ever’ saw it. The facts are all against the claim. Rent, a full 

' Ljungstedt, “ rorluguese Settlements," pp. 1-5; Williiims, “Middle 
Kingdom,” ii, pp. 427-429 ; Pauthier, “ Ambassades Elrangures,” p. 5 ; Auber, 
“ China : an Ontlino,” p. SI. 

* According to narrative ot F. M. Muto ; but Morrison's “ View of China” 
states that Europeans l.ad tcmporaiy shuiters there in 1597 ; and Manoel 
Faria e Souza, in his “ A.<=ia Portugueza,’’ states tlmt Ihe depot was “ established 
again (de novo) at Macao in 135S.” Ljungstedt, op. oil., p. 6. 

• Ljungstedt, op. oit., p. 12. 
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recognition of sovereignty, was paid to the Heungshan Ilien, 
from the very beginning until Governor Amaral’s coup d'etat in 
1849. The amount was at fimt Tls. 1000; from 1691 until 
a date after 1740 it was Tls. 600 ; and was Tls. 500 thereafter.* 
In 1843, when Kiying granted ccrtiiin additional privileges to 
Macao, he was asked to abolish the annual rent, but gave a 
decided refusal.’ The bishop of Macao, as acting governor in 
1777, wrote to the Senate: “By paying rent the Portuguese 
acquired the temporary use and profit of Macao ad nutum of 
the Emperor.” ® 

In 1802, under instructions from I.ord Wellesley, governor- 
general of India, a British force occupied Macao to protect it 
against a possible attack from the Ereneh. The Chinese 
authorities protested against this invasion of “ Chinese soil,” 
and simultaneously came the ncw.s of the peace of Amiens, and 
the troops withdrew." In 1808 Lord Miuto, having gari’isoned 
Goa against the French, sent a force to give the same protection 
to Macao. The court of directoi's of the East India Company 
offered an opinion that “ no apprehension need be entertained of 
embarrassment from the Chine.se Government, if permission were 
obtained from the Portugue.se.” This was not the t)pinion of 
the Chinese, and the viceroy demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of the British naval and military forces, threatening the 
use of force and the stoppage of British trade. xVdmiral Drury 
proposed an interview with the viceroy, who coldly declined ; 
the admiral then proposed to forre his way past the Bogue to 
an interview, but withdrew in the face of armed opposition ; 
and the entire British force abandoned Macao, admitting 
Chine.se rights in the matter.* 

§ 5. On the question of jurisdiction it is on rcconl that, 
prior to 1.587, a Chinese official had been commissioned “ to 
govern the city in the name of the Emj)eror of China ” ; “ he 
resided in Macao, and decided all cases in which Chinese were 

* Ljungstedt, op. cit., p. 10. H. M. Martin (“China: Tolitical, etc.,” i, 
p. 2i>'2) gives 1764 as the date from which one reduction in the rent was 
allowed. 

‘ Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 4.70. 

* Ljungstedt, op. cit., p. 5). Milbum (" Oriental Commerce,” ii, p. 4fi2) 
states “ Macao is completely under the jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Canton.” 

’ ,1. F. Davis, “ The Chinese,” i, p. 76. 

" Ibid., i, p. 84 ; Aiiber, op. cit., p. 230. 

’ Ljungstedt, op. cit., p. 12, 
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involved, whether as plaintilf or defendant. Later, but when is 
uncertain, this duty devolved on the magistrate of Casa Branca, 
who kept the keys of the barrier across the isthmus, built in 
1573. Brushing aside his deputies, the Heungshan Hien him- 
self held court within the limits of Macao as late as 1690. In 
1744 a special deputy, the Tsotang, was assigned to the Heung- 
shan Hien for his Macao business, and in 1800 this Tsotang 
came to reside and exercise his j uri.sdiction in Macao. In 1749 
the Portuguese refused to surrender certain alleged criminals 
who, on the ground that they were converts, had fled for refuge 
to the convent of Nossa Senhora do Amparo ; the Chinese 
authorities thereupon stopped all supplies coming in, and 
oulercd all traders to leave Macao, and the Portuguese sur- 
rendered the refugees and agi’eed to sign a convention. Of this 
the fifth article provided that, in cases of homicide, the Chine.se 
orticial at Casa Branca should go to Macao to sit as coroner, 
and that he should then transmit the evidence to Canton for 
final Judgment ; and by the .seventh article it was provided that 
no house.s, quays, or forts .should lx; built or repaired in Macao 
without a permit is.sued, on receipt of the ret|ui.site fees, by the 
Casa Branca sub-magistrate,'® The last article was abrogated 
by Kiying in 1843." 

§ 6. Fiscal jurisdiction as well was exercised by China at 
the port of Macao. In 1631 Canton was closed to foreign 
trade, which was to be done at Macao on the same footing 
as previou.sly at Canton ; this did not last long, but it was long 
enough to allow the Chine.se merchants to form a gild for the 
purpose of monopolising the trade. In 1698 an Imperial edict 
gave warning that “ Macao depends on the jurisdiction of China, 
and that well-conducted visitox-s ai-e considei’ed as children of 
the Emperor.” This principle xvas acted on in 1717, xvhen the 
Senate wished to reserve the piivilcges of the poi’t to Portuguese 
.ships and to refuse hospitality to traders of other nations, but 
was curtly told that it could take no .such step ; and was further 
informed by the viceroy in 1726 that the decision in such 
matters lay with the empei’or and not with the senate.'® In 
1732 the viceroy required the Portuguese authorities to report 
the arrival of evei-y foreign ship, her nationality, foi-ce, destina- 

I-.jungs(c<lt, op. cit., pp. 12-1.1, ** Willinms. ( p. pit., ii, p. 130 . 

*• iijuugsteclt, OiJ, cit., p. M. 
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tion, etc. Soon after tlie Hoppo sent a tleputy who settled at 
the landinjr place on the Pnvva (irande in temporary quarters ; 
these the I’ortiifruese removed in 1779, l)nt I'livc him a suitable 
house, also in Macao, in which his successor was living as late as 
1832,^^ probably until 1849, and from wliich he levied taxes on 
persons and goods landing or embarking at Macao. In the 
twelve months ending March 31st, 1831, tile Hoppo's deputy 
collected from the trade of Macao a total of 'I'ls. 69,183, of 
which Tls. 30,132 came from 1883 cliests of opium l.inded 
there, and Tls. 39,0.51 from other merchandise ; and a traveller 
in 1847, two years before Macao’s declaration of independence, 
records that, on landing there, “ the first thing we had to ilo 
was to pay half a Spanish doll.-ir each to a manilarin.” 

§ 7. The Portuguese trade decayed, but Macao flourished, 
becoming, under Chinese supervision, the base for the trade of 
all nations with Canton. It was at Macao that all ships called 
on arrival, to engage river pilots ami purveyors, and it was there 
that they took their departui’c ; and it was to Macao that the 
traders returned fixmi tlie Canton factories at the close of each 
season, and it was there that they awaited the coming of the 
next season, which should again give them access to Canton. 
The resident population in the nineteenth century, exclusive of 
clergy and military, was as follows : 


1810 1830 

White men ...... 117^ l:J0i 

Wliite women 184(i 2145) 

Male slaves 42.) ii.W 

Female slaves (!()(! 77!) 

404!) 4480 


The disproportion between men and women, unusual in a colony, 
is a striking commentary on the character of the place. 

§ 8, The Spanish were the next to come into touch with the 
Chinese. They were the discoverers of the West, as the Portu- 
guese of the East, and it was through the West that they 
reached China. The first envoys from Manila, two priests, 
reached Canton in 1575, and, having been sent on to the 
viceroy at Shiuhing, were received with courtesy ; they returned 

I 

T..iungsto(U, op. cit., p. 10. “ Ida I'foifler, “A Lady’s Voyage,” p. ii'J. 

” lljid., p. 51. '• Ljung.stedt, op. cit., p. 54. 
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to Manila, having accomplished nothing. Trade with the 
Philippines sprang up, but it was in the hands of Chinese 
traders from Pukieii — from Amoy, Chiiichew, and Poochow ; 
the numbers of these traders increased so rapidly that the 
Spani.sh, alarmed for their own predominance, decreed a general 
massacre in 1603. Of the 20,000 then settled in the islands 
under Spanish rule, but few escaped, nefirly the whole being 
put to the sword.*' Their numbers again increased, and in 
1639 another gener.al massacre dispo.scd of two-thirds of the 
33,000 then in the Philippines.*“ Then it was proposed to 
restrict their nuinbei's to 6000, who .should pay a capitation tax 
of six dollars cacli a year ; then all were banished who would 
not accept baptism ; but their numbers still increased. The 
trade with the Chinese empire conducted by the Spanish them- 
selves was in.signilicant ; but to them is due the credit for the 
introduction, in 1803, of vaccination into China.'" 

§ 9. The men of Holland came next. Excludeil from indirect 
access to Chinese produce by the closing of Lisbon to their 
ships in 1594, a shij) was sent to Canton in 1604 under the 
command of Wybrand van Warwick ; but permission to trade 
was refused through the influence of the authorities of Macao.-'" 
A similar attempt in 1607 had a similar result. In 1622 
Ivornelis Rayerszoon appeared off Macao with fifteen ships, and, 
having landed 800 men for an atbick, was repulsed with the 
loss of a thii'd of their nundjer, including the admiral. The 
force then proceeded to occupy the I’escadores ; but after two 
years of attack and defence, either, as is probalile, as the result 
of negotiation,'-* or, as claimed by tlie Chinese, as the result of 
defeat,-- they tlien withdrew to Formosa. This island was then 
a no-mairs land, with no one to oppo.se the Dutch, and they 
established themselves at Taiw.anfu, where they built a block- 

” K. M. llaiiiii, O]). oit., i, p. :17.S; I’arkcr, “Cliin.T : her History, etc.,” p. K6; 
Norman, “ 'J'he Peoples anil Politics o£ the Far East,” p. 172 ; Foreman, “ The 
Philippine Islands,” p. 116. ,... 

11. M. Martin, up, cit., i, p. 379; Foreman, op. cit., p, 116, 

" 11. M. Martin, op. cit., i, p. 3S0. On the other siile of the foreign acconnt 
acute Asiatic cholera is said to have been first introduced in the spring of 1820 
in a trading junk from Siam to Fukien ; it was epidemic in China in the years 
1820-1822. — Chinese Repository, Hept. 1843. 

“ Tjjnngstedt. op. cit., p. 77. 

Williams, op. cit., ii, p. ‘133. 

Muegowan, ‘‘ Imperial History,” p. 508. 
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houiie, “Fort Zelmidiii,”-® jukI at Taiii>[ii and Kcduiig, where 
they also built blockhouses ; tliose at Taiwanfu and Tainsui 
still exist, the latter serving as ofFices for tlie British consulate. 
In 1653 they made another attempt to open trade with Canton, 
but the Portuguese again succeeded in frustrating their e<f<)rts ; 
and in 1655 an embassy wits sent to Peking under Peter de 
Goyer and Jacob de Kcy/-er. Tliese envoys conformed in every 
way to the requirements of the Chinese. They carried rich 
presents, and allowed them to be called, and called them, 
tribute ; and they received the gracious offering of gifts in 
return; thov prostrated theiiiseh-es lieforc the emperor; they 
performed the three kneelings and the nine prostrations (the 
kotow) befoi-c his sacred name, his letters, and his throne ; and 
they comported themselves as representatives of an Asiatic 
princeling bearing tribute and homage to their Asiatic suzerain. 
They hoped by this conduct in Cliina to secure the trading 
privileges which they had acrpiircd liy the same means in Japan, 
but all they gained was permission to send an embassy ” once 
in eight years, and that four trading ships might accompany 
each such embassy.-* 

§ 10 . Cheng Cheng-kung, a partisan of the deposed Ming 
emperors, better known as Koxinga (Kwok-sing-yeh), pressed 
by the ruling Manchus jit his continental base at Ainov, sailed 
with a force of 25,000 troops for I'ormosa in 1661. The only 
opposition ho met was from the Dutch, whom he closelv in- 
vested in Zelandia Castcl ; this was surrendered after a siege of 
nine months, in which the besieged lost 1600 men, and Dutch 
I’ule in Formosa came to an end.’’’ The Council at Batavia 
then sent a force of twelve shijis to Foocliow to co-operate with 
the Imperial forces .against Koxinga ; Amoy was captured by 
the joint foives, and llie mainl.and thus brought under tlie 
Imperial sway, but no ell'ect W)us produced on Formosa. Two 
years later, in 1664, counting on gratitude for the aid so loyally 

*■ Inscription on the lintel, “Zelandia Caste], 1631." Ljungstedt, op. cit., 
p. 7K. 

Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 435 ; E. M. Martin, op. cit., i, p. 381 ; Nienliof 
(Ashley’s ed.), iii, pp. 425, 427 et passim; Niouhof (Ogilby’s translation), 
pp. 122, 12(i et pa.s.sim. It was at first .srranpy'd that an emb,a.ssy should 
go to Poking once in live years, but, ns a special act of grace, the emperor 
of his own volition, at the formal audience, changed the period to eight years, 
— Nienliof (Ogilby’s triuisliUionl, (i. 121. 

“ Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 430 ; K. M. Martin, op. eit., i, p. .384. 
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rendered as to a suzerain, tlie Dutch sent anotlier embassy to 
Peking, under Pieter van Hoorn ; it arrived there a year later. 
Though coining with the prestige of doughty deeds of valour, 
done in the interest of the Manchu dynasty — and their own — this 
envoy had in mind the commercial interests of his countrymen, 
and his acquiescence in the demands of the Chinese court was 
as complete at that of Goyer and Keyzer ten years before ; 
tribute and gifts in return, kneelings and prostrations — all had 
no other result than to secure the enrolment of their nation 
among the tributaries of the Great Emperor, hut not to obtain 
a grant of privileges.-® In 1683 the emperor sailed in person 
to reduce Formosa and bring it under his dominion. He had 
summoned his faithful Hollanders to send a naval contingent ; 
this they did, hut it arrived late and found that the emperor 
h<ad not waited for them.-’ For the next century, they con- 
ducted a clandestine trade at ports on the coast of Fukien, 
Inlying permission on each occasion ; and they did not establish 
a factory at Canton until 1T62, by which time the Co-hong 
system was fairly established, and a few foreigners more or less 
could do no harm.-® 

§ 11. Tlie next enibas.sy was sent in 1795, under Isaac 
Titsingh and A. E. van Braam. They resolved to avoid the 
errors which had caused the failure of the Briti.sh embassy 
under Lord Macartney ; he had refused to pei’form the 
kotow ; they were ready even to improve on the methods 
of the preceding Dutch embassies, and to make whatever 
recognition of suzerainty the Chinese might demand. Their 
mission has been characterised by a sober historian in the 
following terms : 

'‘They were brought to tlie capital like m.alefactors, treated when 
there like beggars, and then sent liack to Canton like mountebanks to 
perform tlie three-times-three prostration at all times and before every- 
thing their conductors saw lit.” 

Their mission was without result, other than to confirm the 
Chinese in their belief that theirs was the civilisation to which 


Williams, op. oit., ii, p. 438 ; B. M. Martin, op. oit., i, p. 38£.. 
Maegowan, op. oit., p. 533. 

“ 11. M. Martin, op. cit., i, ji. 38G. 

-" Williaiiis, op. cit., ii, i>. 133. 
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all people must coiitonu, and theirs the empire before which all 
the nations of the world must Iww.^" 

§ 12. Here most appropriately is the place for the official 
list of the tributaries to the Chinese empire, as given in the 
Ta-tsing Hwei-tien, the In.stitutes of the Empire. As therein 
declared, Korea sends envoys once in four years, Loochow twice 
in three years, Annam once in two years, Laos once in ten 
years, Siam once in three years, Sulu once in live years. The 
envoys from Holland come by way of the liogue in Kwangtung; 
the period is indeterminate |in 1655 it was settled at once in 
eight years] ; the embassy may consist of one or two envoys, 
one attache, one secrefairy,and others not exceeding one huiulred 
in number, of wlioin not exceerling twenty may proceed to 
Peking. The envovs from Purina come by way of Tengyueh 
in Yunnan, once in ten years ; the embassy is not to consist of 
more than one hundred jHimons, of whom not exceeding twenty 
may proceed to Peking. The envoys of Portugal, Italy [the 
Pope sent a legate. Cardinal Tournon, who was received in 
audience December t31st 1705, and a second legate. Cardinal 
Mezzobarlxi, arrived in Peking Deccmlx;r lotli 1720 “], and 
England come by way of the Pogue at no stated interval ; each 
embassy may have three ships, with not exceeding one hundred 
men in each ; only twenty-two may proceed to Peking, the rest 
remaining at Canton.''" 


Williams, ubi saji. ; 1!. Jl. Martin, op. cit., i, p, :!S(i ; Van Rraaiii, passim ; 
de tinigiies. passim. Van ISraani’s refurcnci-s to tlio kotow y saliil rojal" it 

i. s called in tran.slation) iire imicli tlie moie numerous; this i.s natinal, tis he 
was an accri-ditcil eino.v, soinelimrs replacing his eliief, and wiis hijnsplt 
called upon, on each occasion, to go through tlic ccicniony. On one occasion, 
(i. p. 178) he records tliat. the envoys of Holland and Korea were together in 
solemn audience of the nn]ieror, wore iire.sentud in succession, and went in 
succession throngli the ceremony of the tlirce-kneelin.gs-and-iiine prostra- 
tions. De Gnignes. wlio was a Kreucliman. aecfjiiipanied the embassy as a 
curious anrl interested guest. Jle records (i. p. .SStl) that I’itsingh. wlio was 
on the sick-list during much of tlic stay in I'ekitig. was nniuli dissati'lied 
with tlie reception of the embassy, and wished to protest ; but that he was 
over-persuaded by van Braam, who represented that such a course was likely 
to injure the trade prospects of the (Dutch) company. 

Ljungstedt, •* Portuguese Settlements,” p. 149 ; Bell, “ Travels into Asia,” 

ii, p. 35. 

^ Chiu. Rep., April 1845 ; R. M. Martin, op. cit. ,i, p. 264. 

” On the 11th day of the 9th moon on the 2d year of Dieu-feng (Oct, 23rd, 
18.72). tlie Imperial Commands were received as follows : 

llsii Kwang-tsin ha.s memorialised reporting the arrival of an ambassador 
from Siam at Canton, bringing the cu.stoniary tribute, and also requesting Hie 
Imperial llatification of his luustci’s title, etc. hast year oii tlie uci-aslon of 
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13. Tie English hiid opeiiwl tmdc wihli J.'ipiin early in the 
i^enteenth CL'iitiiry, l)iit Hieir first elibrt for direct trade with 
China was in Ui!57. In KiflS, under licence from the governor 
of the Portuguese colony of Goa, a .scpi.-idroii of five ships 
was fitted out under Captain John Weddell, who, with four 
of them, arrived at Alacao on June 25th, 1637,’'^ The Macao 
authorities recognised no power in the governor of Goa to 
grant licences to trade in Chinese water's, and threw every 
obstacle in Weddell’s way. After some days’ patient rvaiting 
he despatched boats to discover for himself the entrance to 
Canton, and then proceeded with his ships to the Hogue. Here 
it was represented to him that the authorities at Canton must 
be i-eferred to, and he was asked to wait six days ; this period 
the Chinese utilised in arming the Ixitteries. Receiving no 
reply to his request for leave to trade, Weddell then raised 
anchor to enter the river, but was fired on from the batteries. 
He returned the fire and silcncefl the guns, and, proceeding to 
Canton, disposed of his eai'go, and loaded with sugar and ginger. 
The Chinese excused their hostile attitude by alleging the 
slanderous misrepresentations of the Portuguese, jealous for 
their monopoly.'" The next attempt was in 1664, when one 
ship was sent to Macao ; the Portuguese interposed the usual 

proseiiliii" the tribute our rnaiidulc was i-suoil orderiiiK it to be doferred until 
.1 ro(]i«'fit was [ircsoiitcd for ii.s to ratify the Kind’s title, ft now appears titat 
tiiu aiiibiis.sador of tlu: .said kingdom has pre.seutuil a letter, togetlier with 
artielo.s of tribute, being suflieienl evidence of its i aspect and obeilieuec. 
The s.aid amliasstulor having already reached Canton, let oftieers be deputed 
to accompany liim to I'eking, to hare our seal to the King's title attixed 
tills year. 

“ Regarding the request from the Tre.asury of tlie said kingdom to permit 
tlie tribute ship to return (without wailing for the ambas.sador), let it be 
agreed to, and let the ship be exempt from paying duly on the cargo taken 
away. And touching the earnest I'cqnest of the sueeessor to the Throne, 
Chln-miug. to liavc Letter.s I’ateut issued under our Imperial heal, let the 
same be done by the proper oftiee coiiforiiiable to tlie regulations, and aceoid- 
ing to rule delivered to the amba-ssador after be reaches the Capital. 
Receiverl reverently." — Nortli-Cliiiia Herald, Nov. 13tb. 1S52. 

” J. B’. Davis, “ The Chinese,” i, p. 41 ; Earaes, " The English in China," 
pp. 13 seq. 

6. Staunton, “Embassy,”!, p. 4; Auber, op. cit., p. 135; Davis, op. cit., i, 
p. 42; R. M. Martin, op. cit., ii. p. 4; William.", op. cit., ii, p. 444. Davis 
alone gives “ May 28th ” as the date of Weddell’s arrival at Macao ; Auber 
and Williams give it as being “ in July”; Eames's date, “June 25111,” seems 
the -most authoritative. 

“ Auber (p. 138) refers to “ the ships," and Davis (i, p. 41) refers to tlie 
charges " on each ship ” ; but as Marlin (ii, p. 7) gives the name of the ship, 
tlie Utirat, it is probable that one only was scut. Daring the tliirty yeais 
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oKstaclcs, and Ihu Chinese demanded Tls. 2, ()()() for measure- 
ment. An offer of lialf was rcjefted, and a ^nard of Cliine.se 
soldiers was placed over the supercargoes’ house; and, after 
lingering in I\Iaeao for five months, the ship I'eturned to 
Bantam.^“ In 1674 a ship was again sent to Macao, hut re- 
turned, having onlv sold eleven pieces of cloth in barter, and 
that at poor rates.” In 1670, however, trade had been 
opened at Amov and in Formosa,'''® where arrangements were 
made with Koxinga, master of the island. The trade at Amoy 
was the more successful of the two, and another ship was sent 
there in 1677. Tlie next year, 1678, the company’s investment 
for the two places amounted to 830,000 in specie .and 820,000 
in goods.'® In 1681 the factorv at Amoy was closed, but was 
re-opened in 1685 ; and the capture of Formosa by the Imperial 
forces in 1683 jiut an end to ti'ade with that island. 

§ 14. Another attempt was made to open trade at Canton 
in 1681 ; hut a monopoly had lieen granted to the Portuguese 
in consideration of an annual payment of Tls. 24,000," and, 
with “stupid pertinacity,” they allogetlier excluded tlie Englisli 
and others from any share in the tmde. In 1685 all the ports 
of China wciv open to foreign trade by decree of the ennKiror,^" 
and it was then that the English, by the East India Company, 
secured the right to a factory at Canton ; the first ship, how- 
ever, was despatched in 1689. On her arrival, two aeeks elapsed 
before the Hoppo’s agents would consent to measure her, as a 
preliminary step before she could be permitted to enter port; 
and then began at once the old, and yet ever-flourisliing, battle 
to decide how much must lie paid outside the official scale of 
charges. The official measurer began by measuring the siiip 

intervening lietwecn 1(135 an<l 1664, the East Indian I'onipany, nliicdi was 
Tory, had been impoverisliud by tlie (.'uiniiionwealth in England, and tlie 
trade oC Canton had been injured by the displacement of the Mings by the 
Tsiog dynasty oi Muuchus. 

^ Aulier, op. cit., p. 137 ; Davis, op. cit., i, p. 44 : R. H. Martin, op. cit., ii, 
p. 7 ; Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 445. 

” li. M. Martin, op. cit., ii, p. 8. 

*■ Ibid. 

” .1. F. Davis, op. cit., i, p. 46. 

“ Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 443. 

11. M. Martin, op. cit., ii, p. 9 ; Gutzlaif, “ Chinese History,” ii, p. 323 ; 
llnthcson, “ British Trade," p. S8. 

.7. F. Davis, op. cit., i, p. 46. 

” 1!. M. Miirtin, ubi sup.; l.jungstedt, op. cit., p. 19; GntzlafF, ubi sup. ; 
Malhesuij, ubi sup. 
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from stem to .stern, but, on getting a brilK', consented to 
measure her from before the mizzen-mast to the after-side of 
the fore-mast ; in fact, this last was the only legal and 
customary rule for measuring any ship, native or forcign.'' 
Then a sum of Tls. 2484 was demanded ; this the supercargoes 
refu.sed to pay, threatening to depart without doing any trade, 
and a week later it was reduced to Tls. 1500, of which Tls. 1200 
were declared to be the official measurement fee. and Tls. 300 
a gratuity to the Hoppo.*® In 1701 the company attempted 
to open trade at Ningpo, sending a ship there with a venture, 
or “investment,” of .t^lOl.JlOO, while in the same year the 
investment for Amoy was .t'34,400, and that for Canton onlv 
sC’40,800 ; the experiment was a failure, owing to the un- 
regulated exactions imposed, even greater than at Canton.*® 

§ 15. In 1715 the Ea.st India Company resolved to place 
their trade with China on a regular footing, to establi.sh a 
factory with a permanent staff at Canton, and to despatch their 
ships at .stated sca.son.s ; at the outset, however, and until 1770, 
the permanent staff consisted of the collective body of super- 
cargoes of the shi[)s of the .sea.son.'^ I’rom this time on, the 
hi.story of Engli.sh trade, and of the English East India Com- 
pany in China, is the histoiy of the Canton factories, and will 
be dealt with in the chapter on that subjei't ; l)ut it is necessary 
to deal here with the two earliest British embassies to the court 
of Peking. 

§ 16. The decision to despatch the Earl of Macartney on 
his mission was made by the British government ; indeed, the 
court of directors of the East India Comj)any were apprclicnsivc 
lest, by eagerly contending for the redress of grievances, or 
pi’einaturely insisting upon further privileges, the government 
of China should take alarm, and .slop entirely the foi-eign trade, 
which, though it was conducted under conditions of grievous 
hardship and intolerable exaction, they by no mean.s wi.shcd to 
abandon.^® The company, though apprehensive of losing the 
greater in demanding redress for the less, still offered no 

“ Auber, oi>. cit., p. H.s ; II. M. Martin, op. cit., ii, p. 9 ; Gutzlaff, “ China 
Opened," li, p. Sil. 

« Auber, op. cit., p. Hi) ; Davis, op. cit., i. p. 47 ; K. Jf. Martin, op. cit., ii, 
p. !) ; Williams, op. cit., ii, [i. 44H. 

* Auber, op. cit., p. 149 ; Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 44G. 

Auber, op. cit., pp. 132, 17H ; R. M. Martin, op. cit., ii, p. 10. 

« G. Staunton. “ Embassy,” i, p. 28. 
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opposition ; and tlic embassy siiilcd from Portsmouth on Sep- 
temljer 26th, 1792, and arrived at Taku, at the mouth of the 
Tientsin river, on August 5th, 1793. Its reception was in 
marked contrast with that of any of the Portuguese or Hutch 
embassies which have lx;en referred to, and this can only lx; 
explained by the dignified bearing, as of a royal envoy, assumed 
by Lord Macartney lumself, and iiis avoidance of anv apiiear- 
ance of being a mere eoinmercial emissary. The vieerov of 
Chihli came a hundred miles from his capital, Paotiiigfii, to 
'J'aku for an exchange of ceremonial \ isits ; an official of the 
thiivi civil rank w.-is detailed, Icgrttut u /(tfnv, by the ein|)eror 
to be in attendance on the envoy ; boats perfectly suitable for 
tbeir purpose were supplied to convey the embassy anti its six- 
hundred cases of presents up the river to Peking ; and pro- 
visions and all other supplies were furnished free of cost from 
the time of reaching Taku until the final departure from 
Canton.®* The Chinese court, with all this courtesy, was deter- 
mined, however, that there should be no relaxation on essential 
points— business, tribute, and jirostrations. The boats and 
carts conveying the members of the embassy bore Hags inscribed 
with characters signifying “Ambassador bearing tribute from 
the country of England.” This was known to the envov, but 
he made no protest, prefening to let his ignorance be assumed, 
especially as a failure of redress, which was not at all unlikely, 
might have jeopardised the siuress of liis mission, or even 
abruptly terminated it.'”’- On the “ prosternations " the 
Chinese were insistent, and employed every argument to induce 
Lord Macartney to comply with what was “ merely a customary 
form of courtesy ” to their sovereign. The ambassador wished 
to do all he could to show courtesy to the sovereign to whom 
he was accredited, so far as was consistent with his duty to his 
own sovereign, and did not absolutely refuse to comply with the 
demand made ; but he was resolved that nothing he might do 
should be interpreted to indicate vassalage or subordination 
of England to China. To effect this, he offered to exchange 
mutual agreements in writing, that a subject of the emperor, of 
rank cijual to his own, should pcifomi, before a portrait of his 

U. Staunton, op. cit., ii, p. 9. “ Ibid., ii, p. 130, 

" Ibid., i, p. 4So. “ Sir G. Stauntou’s word. 

" Ibid., ii, pp. S, 285, 287, 582. 
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Britannic Majesty, dressed in his robes of state, tlie same cere- 
monies which tlie ambassador would he retjuired to perform 
before the Chinese throne.’''' This proposal excited consternation 
in the higher Chinese odiciiils, to wliose decision it was sub- 
mitted ; and ulti match’ it wjls arranged that, on apjn’oaching 
the emperor, the ambassador should bend on one knee — the 
mark of respect he showed his own sovereign.''^ Of business, 
not a single point was settled, or even discussed, from the 
.arrival of the embassy in August until its departure from 
Peking on October 7th, nor was any further settlement reached 
in the interval between th.at date and its departure from 
Canton. One object was a mitigation of the restraints and 
exactions on trade at Canton ; tliesc continued until they were 
removed by war. Another aim was to secure liberty to trade 
at ])laces other than Canton — at Tientsin, Ningpo, Chusan, and 
other pl.aces ; tliis was peremptorily refused.’"* Not one real 
advantage was gained, except tliat it conltl be declareil that 
“ the ambassador was received with tlie utmost politeness, 
treated with the utmost hospitality, watched witli the utmost 
vigilance, and dismissed with the utmost civility.”’’’' 

§ 17. The second British embas.sy, that of j.,ord Amherst in 
1810, was despatched with the hope that the establishment of 
direct relations between tlie two governments might lead to 
better trade conditions generally ; but the immediate crisis 
wliich led to its being sent originated in tlie acts of II.M.S. 
IJoriif in 1814. This national .ship, cruising off Canton waters, 
with her base at Macao, captured the American merchant-sliip 
Hunter off the I..adronc Islands in April, and brought her into 
Macao as a prize ; and, in the following month, her boats 
chased an American schooner from near Macao right up to 
Wh.ainpoa, where they took her, though she was recaptured by 
the crews of the American ships in port."'* The Chinese autho- 
rities at once protested against these acts, which to-day, ivith 
their acquired knowledge of international rights and obligations, 
they would characterise as a breach of neutrality, and even then 

•* G. Staunton, op. cit., ii, p. 1 11. 
a “ Ibid., ii, pp. 214, 222. 

“ J. F. Davis, “ The Chinese,” i, p. 70. For the emperor’s repl.v to King 
George’s letter, see E. H. Parker, in Nineteenth Century for July 1896. 

Auber, op. cit., p. 200. 

“ J. F. Davis, op. cit., i, p. 88. 
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declared to be an infringeinent of China’s sovereign rights. 
They required the East India Conqmny’s select coniniittec, 
whose president (taipan, they called him) they held responsible 
for all acts done by any of his countrymen, to order the JJoris 
to leave Chinese waters forthwith ; and when the coininittee 
replied that it had no anthoritv over a king’s ship, the argu- 
ment was brushed aside, and the threat was made that English 
trade would be stopped if the Dorlt did not leave, while steps 
were .actually taken to enforce the rule prohibiting foreigners 
from employing Chinese serv.aiits. Neither king’s oflicers nor 
coinj)any’s agents could see .anything wrong in tlie acts of the 
Doris, and, indignant at the high-handed action of the autho- 
rities, the committee resolved to send away the com})any‘s ships, 
and not to trade further until redress was obtained. It was 
a game of bluff on both sides, and the Chinese gave wav on the 
point at issue. As illustrating the difference in the point of 
view, it may he noted that the eighth of the articles pro[)osed 
by the company’s agents for .settling the dispute, wliich laid 
originated in the seizure of American .ships and goods by a 
British ship of war, provided that “ English prize goods be not 
sold by the Americans at Whampoa.” 

§ 18. The Briti.sh government decided, notwithstanding the 
failure of achievement by I.ord ilacartney's embassy, to de- 
.spatch a second envoy to Peking, whose object sliould be to 
obbain “ a removal of the grievances which bad been ex[)erienced, 
and an exemption from them and others of the like nature for 
the time to come, with the establishment of the Company’s 
trade upon a secure, solid, etjuitable footing, free from the 
capricious, arbitrary .aggix'ssions of the local authorities, and 
under the protection of the Enq)eror, and the s,anction of 
regulations to Ije apjjointed by himself.” Loixl Amhei-st was 
appointed ambassador, and, .sailing from Portsmouth, Eebruary 
8th, 1816, arrived at Peking August !i28th. The Chinese court, 
under a new emperor, had repented its courteous treatment of 
Lord Macartney ; and Lord Amherst, whose boats bore the 
customary flags inscribed “ tribute bearer,” had to submit to 

“ Auber, op. cit., pp. 211 .scq. ; J. F. Davis, op. cit., i, p. 8S ; R. M. Martin, 
op. cit., ii. p. 20; Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 467 ; Foster, “American Diplom.ncy 
in tile Orient," p. 39. 

" Auber, op. cit., p. 250 ; E. M. Martin, op. cit., ii, p. 21. 

Aubei, op. cit., p. 250 ; J. F. Davis, “ The Chinese,” i, p. 90. 
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one constant and continuous wrangle during his voyage from 
Taku to Peking, on the subject of the kotow, the mark of 
respect prescribed to the Imperial throne.®- In this matter 
the ambassador had divergent instructions : his government had 
authorised him to consider it as a matter of expediency, and to 
comply with the demand, if thereby he could secure the object 
of his mission ; the directors of the company, however, con- 
sidered that the effect to lie produced at Canton outweighed 
any apparent advantages at Peking, and advised him to make 
no concession, in point of ceremony or reception, which might 
diminish the national prestige.®® I.ord Amherst once or twice 
seemed to hesitate,** but, in his discussions with the Chinese, he 
maintained a consistent attitude and refused all concession on 
this one point. Arriving at Tungchow on August 28th, the 
embassy was hurried on through the day and night over the 
rough roads to the palace at Yuenmingyuen, where it arrived 
at 5 o'clock on the morning of the 29th, Tlie ambassador 
found, awaiting his arrival, a great number of princes and 
ofiieials in full court dress, insistent, even to the extent of some 
hauling and pushing, on taking him to an immediate audience ; 
he refused to proceed farther, however, alleging his state of 
extreme fatigue, his want of suitable apparel, and, especial]}', 
the absence of his credentials. The insult offered had been 
gross, and every member of the embassy accepted readily the 
decision of the Chinese authorities that they were to start at 
once on their return journey.®’' It was learned afterwards that 
the officials had assured the emperor that fitting ceremonial 
would be observed, and it was supposed that they had fully 
expected that the ambassador would yield under the stress of 
fatigue and the excitement of being pushed unprepared into an 
audience."® Lord Amherst returned to Canton re hifeda. He 
had gone to Peking to deniiind reform in the habitual pro- 
cedure of the Canton authorities; they had taken up the 
challenge, and had obtained a complete victory. At a later 
date it was clearly seen, and even then the opinion was formed, 
that only three alternatives remained: a resort to force to 
compel the Chinese to regulate the trade on reasonable terms, 

“ J. F. Davis, “Sketches of China,” i, pp. 3fi, 46, 63, 66, 91, 95, 107, 115, 
118, 138. 

® Ibid., i, pp. 54, 66. “ Ibid., i, pp. 151-155. 

Ibid., i, pp. 132, 137. “ Ibid., i, p. 162. 
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absolute submission tti such rules as they mij^ht pi'escribc, or 
abandonment of the tifule.®' An immediate resort to force, in 
the interest of English tr.ade, but to secure licnedts in which all 
others must have sliared, would have been (jiiite justi(ial)le ; 
but, as happened on several later occasions, the actual events 
which gave rise to the proceedings of which complaint was 
made, were such as to put Enghuid technically in the wrong, 
when judged by the standards of the twentieth century; while, 
as was also usual, the Chinese conduct of their case was such as 
could not be endured by any nation which was not, in fact, 
vassal to the empire, or woidd not, like Ihe Dutch, assume 
a vassal’s attitude in the hojie of obtaining trading privileges. 

§ 19. The French, at long interials, rlespatched shi[)s to 
Canton from 1660. A factory was established in 1T2S, but 
trade assumed only small dimensions through the eighteenth 
century. The French consular flag was first raised in 1S0!2, upon 
the conclusion of the peace of Amiens ; was hauled down again in 
1803, upon the resumption of hostilities with England ; and was 
not again raised until 1 832, though a consul had been recognised 
(presumably as taipan, over the French traders) in 1829.'’" 

§ 20. The Americans, whose previous connexion with the 
tea trade had been through the good offices of the English East 
India Company by way of Boston harbour, sent a ship direct to 
Canton in ITb^, a year after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Versailles. A good trade was made, and the experiment w.-is 
followed up. Favoured by the native enterprise of Ameiiivin 
merchants and seamen, by freedom from the restrictions of 
privileged incorporated monopoly, and by the neutral status 
which, for a quarter-century, was enjoyed by Amencans almost 
alone among the nations of the West, American trade advanced 
by bounds, and soon occupied .second place in the commercial 
world of Canton, as will be described in connexion with the 
factories. The only political incident touching Uiis early 
American trade was the execution of the American sailor 
Terranova in 1821, and this, too, will be referred to later. 

§ 21. Among others of the maritime nations having trade 
at Canton, at one time or another, were Swedes, Danes, 
Prussians, Hamburgers, Bremenei’s, Austrians (i.e. Belgians), 

Williams, “Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. 450. 

“ E. M. Martin, “ China: Political, etc.,” i, p. 396. 
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Italians, Peruvians, jMexicaiis, and Chilians ; but their ti'ade 
was never important, and, in the early days, gave rise to no 
incident calling for comment. 

§ 22 , Russia came in touch with China, politically and 
commercially, by their common land frontier. The first 
recorded embassy from Russia reached I’eking in 1 567, but the 
envoys, Petroff and Yallyshcff, having no presents (q.v. tribute), 
did not succeed in gaining access to the emperor. In 1619 
Evashko Pettlin reached I’ckiiig, but he too was refused an 
audience for the same reason.*® In 165!5 a third embassy was 
despatched under Haikoff, and was in Peking at the same time 
as the Dutch emliassy of Goyer and Kcy/er.'® The same 
demands as to tribute and ceremonial were made on the two 
embassies; but, wliile the Ilollandei's pronqitlv conceded every 
point, the Russian envoy refused absolutely to perform any 
ceremony which should derogate from the dignity of his 
country, or the equality of the White Tsar to the Bogdokhan, 
“The Emperor dei Gratia,” and was not granted an audience. 
Trading caravans came to Peking in 1658, in 1672, and in 1677, 
but the next embassy sent by the Tsar was in 1689, with 
Theodor Golovin and John Wlasoph ns ambassadois. Expand- 
ing Russia had been pusliing forward, and had come in contact 
with the Chinese on the ill-dcHned frontier which separated the 
two countries ; and, reaching the Amur *' about the middle of 
the century, her troops built forts, of which Alba/.in and 
Kamarskai-astrog were the best known, and planted colonies. 
A frontier war began in 1680. The Chinese (using this as a 
generic term, to include the Manchus) laid siege to Kamarskai- 
astrog, from which they were repulsed ; they then attacked 
Albazin, and took it, with many prisoners. The Russians 
rebuilt cVlbazin, and again it was assaulted by the Chinese, 
7,000 strong, but this time without success. A conference was 
then held at Nipchu or Nerchin.sk, at which the Chinese 
plfeiipotentiaries were accompanied by a force of 10,000 foot, 
3000 camels, and 15,000 horse.” Under the influence of this 

“■ Williams, op. oit., ii, p. 4-11. 

™ Nieuliof, “All Eiubiussy, etc.” (Ogilby’s tiuns.), p. 118. 

'■ The Amur, formerly better known ns the Sahalin or Saghalien, and 
called then and now by the Chinese, Heilungkiang (Black Dragon River), 
wliich gives its name to one of the three provinces cf Manchuria. 

” R. M. Martin, op. cit., i, p. 386. 
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force a treaty was negotiated and signed, August 27th (o.s.)1689, 
“ the first treaty in which the Cliinese had ever been concerned 
since the foundation of their empire.” It defined the 
boundaries between the two empires, provided for the demolition 
of Albazin, arranged for transfi-ontier trade, and introduced 
the first elements of the principle of extraterritoriality: if any 
of either nationality committed acts of violence on tlie foreign 
side of the frontier, they were to be sent to their own side of 
the frontier and delivei’ed to the officers of their own jiation, 
“ who will inflict on them the death penalty as punishment for 
their crimes.” The form of the treaty, howevei-, is significant. 
The Latin and Russian texts give all the titles of the two 
potentates and of their cnvoy.s, and define the frontier “ be- 
tween the two empires ” ; the Chinese text has no honorific 
preamble, and for the frontier declares that “ all .south of 
the river belongs to my dominion, and all north to the 
Russians.” 

§ 23. In 1693 Everard Ysbrandt Ides reached Peking as 
ambassador. He was well received and courteously enter- 
tained ; ’’ nothing definite is known of the form of his receplion, 
but it is believed that he conformed to Chinese reiiuirements in 
the matter of the kotow.’" In 1720 came the next embassy, 
with Leoft' Lsmayloff as {imbassadoi*. He agreed to follow 
Chinese ceremonial, on condition that “ when the emperor sent 
a minister to Rus.sia, he .should have instructions to conform 
him.self in every respect to the ceremonies in use at that court,” 
and this offer was promptly accepted. The ambassador, when 
received in audience, pi-esented his letters kneeling ; but, after 

R.iTiial. tjuotcd ill Aiilicr, op. fit., p. ‘.12. 

““Treaties between Uhina ami Worciijn St.ntos." pp. il. nml i. The 
bountliiries ajjreetl to were : North of the .Shilkii (tin loll braiieh joining the 
Argun as light liranch, to form tlie Ainiir). aceoriliiig to llic iiiis^iaii ic.'ct, 
“ the ri'cr (iorbitza wliieli ioiii.s tlie Schilka from its left side near tlic ri'cr 
Telieriiaya ’’ ; nccoriiing to tlie l.aun text, “the riMiiet Kcrihelii, wliieli i.s near 
tlie river Cliuriiu, called Urum in Tartar tongue, and Uows into the Sagalien " ; 
and according to the Chinese text, “ the stream Gorbichi, which flows into-the 
Heilungkiang ne-ur the Chan-er-na or Uruin stream " ; from the source of the 
Gorbitza, following the waterslied to the (Pacific) ccean, so that all land 
draining into the Amur should belong to China, and all draining to tbe 
north to Russia. 2° South of the Amur, the river Argun (in Latin, Ergon), so 
that all to the south (i.e. easl) of the Argun should belong to Cliina, and all 
to the north (i.e. west), to Russia. The Argun is still the bonnclnry south of 
the Amur. 

“ Aiiher, op. oit., p. 93 ; R. M. Martin, op. oit., i, p. 389. 

“ Williams, op. cit., ii, p. 442. 
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' ' he had retired from the hall of audience, he wa^ called back and, 

with his suite, compelled to perform the customary three kneel- 
ings and nine prostrations.'' In 1727 Count Sava Vladislavich 
was sent as ambassador, but there is no record that he reached 
Peking. On August 20th (o.s.) he signed a convention, dealing 
with the delimitation of the Russo-Chinese frontier near Kiakhta. 
and on October 12th (o.s.) and 27th (o.s.) two protocols, 
rcgulating the boundary marks east and west, respectively, of 
that place and on October 21st (o.s.), at Nipchu or Nerchin.sk, 
signed the “ Treaty of the Frontier,” also called the treaty of 
Kiakhta, at which place the ratifications were exchanged 
June 14th, 1728 (o.s.). This treaty provides for the delimita- 
tion of the frontier in the vicinity of Kiakhta, for the conduct 
of tran.sfrontier trade, for correspomlence and embassies, for the 
extradition of criminals to be dealt with extraterritorially (as 
under the treaty of 1089), and, in article v, arranges for a per- 
manent legation house at Peking, in which may remain 
permanently four priests of the Orthodox Russian church, and 
four youth.s and two adults “to study the languages.” This 
article also si ipulatcd, in the words of the Latin text, “ non 
iinpcdientur Russi rccitare, et colerc suum Dcum suo modo.” 
The persecution of the Roman Catholics, whose missionaries 
had been ordered in 1724 to leave the country, was then at its 
height; and the (Chinese) orthodox emperor’*® may well have 
desired to find a counterpoi.se for the “ pernicious intrigues ” of 
the Jesuits, and to have at hand other interpreters for his inter- 
national recpiirements.®^ 

In 1783 an embassy was .sent from Peking to St. Petersburg, 
consisting of three envoys with a numerous retinue ; presents 
were given and received in return.**- This was the only embassy 
.sent to a foreign court by the present dynasty, until the reign 
of Tungchih (1861-1874). 

The caravans ceased to go to Peking, and a trade mart was 
established at Kiakhta, on the Russian side opposite to the 

” Bell, “ Travels into Asia,” ii, p. 7. 

™ “ Treaties,” pp. vii, xi, xviii. 

” Ibid., pp. 8, xxi, xxxiii. 

The Emperor Yuiigclieng, author of the Sacred Edict, which for nearly 
two centuries has been i-ead publicly, twice in every month, in every city 
temple throughout the empire. 

Willi!im.>i, op. cit., ii, p. 14;i. 

1!. U. lliirtiii, op. cit., i, p. 3!I2. 
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Chiii(:.se town of jMainiaic'lic'ii, lull at what dale is uncertain ; it 
was, however, hetweeii lT!iO and ITfiH.'''’ 

In 17()S Kr(jj)otofF was sent as ambassador. He wsis not 
received at Pekinjr,'^' but on Octoljer 18th (o.s.), at Kiakhta, he 
signed a convention, supplementary to the treaty of 1727, 
defining more carefully the procedure to be followed in extra- 
diting and punishing criminals.*’ In 1792 a convention was 
signed by the governor of Irkutsk and the Chinese frontier 
authorities, regulating tiiule at Kiakhta and across the 
frontier.'”’ 

§ 24. In I80fi two Russi.an ships arrived at Canton to trade. 
They wei’c allowed to sell their goods and load a cai-go ; but 
orders came at once from Peking, just too late to permit of the 
detention of the ships, that Rus.sia, which enjoyed the privilege 
of trade by the land frontier, could not also employ the sea 
route, and that her ships must be cxchuled from the trade of 
the Canton factories.*’ 

” Williams (op. cit., ii, p. 4'4.‘{) says "alisut 1730,” and lie is very arcnrale 
generally in liis dates; 11. M. Maitiii (op. cit., i. p. 31)3) says that the mart 
was estahlislied by the Ein])ro.ss C'ntheriue (Catherine 1, 17!1.'-1727, Catlierine II, 
17(i2-17Uti), but ids elutes are frequently wioiig ; Giitzlaff ("01011680 Ilistoiy,” 
ii, p. 43 j), referring to events .subsequent to 1737. says that ('[ithoiino (i.c. 
Catherine II, 17112-17111)) resolved to transfer tlie I’eking trade to Kiakht:i : tlio 
tre.aty ot 17(18 refuis in tiie preamble (accordins; lo the Froiioh tran-'latioa 
from the original M;inchu, "Treaties,’ p. 18) to tiie " deux ile-pots ilu commerce 
k Riakht.i et A 'i'.ionouikhaituu " jit which affairs fire to lumaiii “ ilaias 
Taucien 6tat.'' 

" R. M. Martin, op. oit., i, p. 393. 

“ “Treaties,’’ pp. 18, xliv. 

" Ibid., p. xlvii. 

■' Auber, op. cit, p. Ill; B. M. Martin, op. cit, i, p. 39.';; Milburn, 
“ Oriental Commerce,” ii, p. 490. 
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Ningpo, etc*. Tlic exacli(ms even at Ciuituii were the subject 
of iiiucli cunipliiint, but they had ii(»t been systematised, and 
there was a constant process of bargaining between the officials 
who wished to receive the more, and the traders who wished 
pay the Jess. The former had the power of the keys — of 
demanding payment for admission to the privileges of the port, 
and again payment for their continuance ; while the latter 
could refuse to trade, if too much was demanded, and made 
a common practice of keeping their ships outside the Bogue, 
until the supercargo had settled, by negotiation at Canton, the 
amount of fees which his ship must pay!) The first step in 
regulation, not of the fees hut of the trade, was taken in 170JJ, 
when the “ Emperor’s Merchant ” was appointed to be the .sole 
braker through whom all foreignei-s must buy their tens and 
silk, and must sell the few foreign products for which a demand 
then existed. The monopoly thus created was objectionable to 
the foreign traders, besides the general ol)jection to a monopoly, 
because the holder was not one of the great merchants of 
Canton, and could not supply them w ith a cargo except after 
much delay ; lo the other merchants of Canton, who 
out from a proli table trade ; and to the officials, both 
territorial, because, while leaving their control over the ships 
uiiinipaired, it interfered with their full power of taxing the 
trade in products. 'I'wo years later the Emperor’s Merchant 
found himself forced to admit other merchants to a share in his 
monopoly, but for this concession he exacted a sura of Tls. 5000 
for each ship, this amount Ijeing, of course, a charge on the 
trade and recovered directly from the foreign trader.’ 

§ 2. In 1715 the English East India Company decided to 
enter regularly into the China trade ; and, as there was on the 
one hand a bo dy of officials and merchants keenly desirous of 
encour aging their entry, and on .the othe r a knowledge of the 
di ffi^ties and exactions w hich h.-id I^pspI Il ic tr.ade in the past. 
the superca rgoes established a concordat, with the Hoppo on 
thel^Ilowdng t erms : ^ ^ ' 

PTTroedom to trade with all without restriction. ' 

2°. Freedom to engage and dismiss what Chinese servants they pleased, 
and jurisdiction over their own English servants. 

' An her. “ China : an Outline," p. 150; J. F. Davis, “ The Chinese," i, p. 48 ; 
n. 51 Miiiliii, “('l\iiiiv; Political, elc.,”ii. p. 9. 

- .Viiliui, op. cit., p. 15a : It. M. llailin, op. cit., ii, p. 10. 


w^c shut 
^^aCand 
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3°. Freedqm to buy provisions and otlicr iiccossurios for tlieir factory 
and ships. 

4°. Exemption from duly on jruods unsold and rcshii)ped, and on stores 
for the factory. 

6“. A tent on sliore to repair casks, sails, etc. 

G“. Ship’s boats witli colours dyinjr to pass without examination, and 
the aamen’s pockets not to be searched. 

7 °. The supercargoes’ escritoires and chests to pass witliout examination. 

8°. ‘''I’hat the lloppo would protect them from all insults and im- 
positions of the common people and mandarins, who were annually laying 
new duties and exactions wbieli they were forbidden to allow of.” 

These were readily assented to, though there is no evidence that 
they were ever carried out ; but to a ninth proposed article 
the Hoppo said he could not agree. It was : 

“That the four per cent, be taken off, and that every claim or demand 
the Hoppo had, should he demanded and determined the same time with 
the measurement of the .ship.” 

The “ four per cent.” (on the value of sales and purchases) had 
been establi.shed at an early date. One of the four wa.s a 
gratuity to tlic iiitcrniediary to facilitate the tran.saction of 
business ; the other three had been a charge on the mcrchanls 
dealing with a ship, but was pa.ssed on to the foreign trader ; 
and the whole had been anne.'Lcd by the odicials and become a 
customary chai'ge.'' 

§ 3. In 17!i0 the Cantonese meiThants formed a gild, or 
^o-hong, to regulate prices in their own interest. This 
“ combinStion whicli_thc Chiiiesc were forming to set th('ir own 
pri ces on the goods they sold Europeans, thereby to have tlieir 
proportions ~ of ' the real nrolit on the said goods , whoever 
appeared to be the seller,” ‘ purported to be an organisation 
of the merchants; but, from, the. evidenc e we liave of tliG active, 
cont rol exercised by th e officials over foreign tmdc, there can be 
no doubt tha t it liad official support, even if it was not an 
otficial creation. Tlie supercargoes protested, and refused to 
begin tlieir trade until the viceroy should consent to abolish 
the monopoly. It was, in consequence, aboli.shed,® but wa? 
revived without much delay.® 

' Auber, op. cit., p. 1.^1. 

* letter of Court of Directors to the supercargoes, in Auber, op. cit., 
p. 166. 

‘ Auber, op. cit., p. IfiT. 

“ It is recorded that, in 1727, a formal protest was addressed to “ the head 
merchant,” without further comment, as if it were then the ordinary course 

5 
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§ 4. The exfictions continued to increase year by year, and 
in 1727 the supercargoes declared that, if they were not reduced, 
the ships would leave Canton and 02 ien trade at Amoy. The 
Hoppo thereupon promised that no more than the official tariff 
should be paid. In 1728 a surtax of ten per cent, ad valorem 
was imposed on all produce sold to foreigners. The super- 
cargoe.s protested to the viceroy, but unsuccessfully.^ In 1732 
the ships were again kept outside the Bogue until an assurance 
could be obtained that the concordat of 1715 would be resjiectcd ; 
the Hoppo readily assented, but the irregularities continued. 
In 1736, by an act of grace on the accession of Kienlung to the 
throne, the surtax of ten per cent, was removed, in consideration 
of which “ considerable presents were made to the viceroy,” said 
to have amounted to Tls. 30,000.“ The irregular exactions 
in connexion with, and additional to, the measurement fees 
levied on the entry of a .ship, had in course of time become 
consolidated into one fixed charge of Tls. 1950. This charge 
was the subject of con,stant protest, in 1734, in 1737, in 1747, 
in 1752, in 1754, in 1760, but all ineffectual.® 

§ 5. In 1754 the .supercargoes felt that the exactions had 
become too burdensome to endure, and tliey notified the viceroy 
of their intention to have no more shij)s coinl; to Canton ; the 
viceroy thereupon enjoined the Hojijx) to remedy grievances as 
far as lay in his jjower, and the shijis entered the river. In 
that same yeat orders wci-c givezi to institute tlie system of 
“ security merchant,” and in 1755 to restrict all dealings with 
foreign ship.s to the Hong merchants, and to shut out the 
smaller people Avho seem to have crept into the trade.*® The 
coils were tightening around the foreign traders. They had 
repeatedly protested and threatened to withdraw from the 
trade ; their protests had been met on each occasion by smiling 


(Auber, op. cit., p. l.j.S). ]5. Jr. Jlartin (oj>. cit,, ii, p. 11) refers to “the Hong 

merciiants uiiOer the yetir 17211; but his dates ure somewhat uncertain, end 
under the same year he refers to the Consoo fund, which was created at a 
nmoh later date. ’Williains (“Middle Kingdom," ii, p. 447) records the 
creation of the Co-horg in 1720, and makes no reference to any interruption in 
Its activity. Hunter (“ Fan-kwae,” p. 34) says that from 1720, except for a 
short interval before 1725, the Hong merchants were the monopolists of the 
foreign trade, 

' Aulier, op. cit., p. 160. 

“ Tbi<l., p. 162 ; Gutzlaff, “ Chinese History," ii, p. 329. 

” Aiil.er, op. cit., pp. 102, 163, IGli, 167, 10.S, 171. 
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assurances that their gricvaiic-es would be redressed ; and each 
such episode had marked a stej) ahead in enforcing a stricter 
control over the foreign trade, in the interest of the officials and 
of the merchants whom they favoured. 

§ 6. The Chinese at Canton felt that their one weak flank 
must be strengthened, an d in 175 7 an Imperial edict was issued 
makiim' Canton t he sole sta plc,' ^"ahd proluBiting- all foreign 
‘tra dc'^ any othe r port. The I ^fOst Tndi.i Cnnipfliiy were then 
i n the midst of a serious attempt to oi)en trade at Amov and 
Ninirpo. but it failed ; and a memorial transmitted through 
the Tientsin authorities' to hand to the emperor failed also.*® 
The company was compelled to confess defeat, and the fruits 
of victory were reaped by the officials and merchants of Canton, 
in the formal chartering of the Co-hong in 1760. The probable 
incentive to this step was the despatch by the company, in 
1700 , gf a special re presentaHve. who formulated his demands , 
for redress on the following points ; 

] The abcilitioii of tiie ffratnity of Tfs. f!)t50. 

2". llcliuf from tlie surtax of six per cent, paid on imports, and the 
premium of tu 0 per cent. 011 all payments to the IIoppo, 

“To he allowed to pay their own duties, and not throu|rh the 
morcliaiits wlio arc styled securities, whom they clmixcd with applying 
the funds to tlioir own purpose'.” 

4". Direct access to tlio Ilopim, and direet access for appeals to the 
viceroy, 

Thcan.swer to t hi.s protest was u iifarnni'.iblo 

§ 7. The mcnibers of the Co-hong were, of couree, squec/.ed 
unmercifully, and in 1771 it was found that many of them were 
bankrupt, besides being in arrwu’s with the dues payable to 
the officials ; ’ * and the Co-houg was dissolved. This was 
represented to have been done in the interest of the foreign 
traders ; “ it cost I’uankhcqua 100,000 tales, which the company 
repaid him.” 

" "The Staple was an appoiuled place to which all . , . merchants were 
required to take their wool and other staple commodities for sale. Its purpose 
was to bring merchants so closelj together that trade might be more easily 
regulated and supervised, and. especially, in order that the customs duties 
might be more easily levied.” — W. J. Ashley, “ English Economic History and 
Theory,” i, p. 111. 

Auber, op. oit., p. 170 ; Eitel, “ Europe in China,” p. 6 ; J. F. Davis, 
“The Chinese,” i, p. 67 ; Williams, op. cit., h, p. 448. 

Auber, op. cit., p. 174; Gutalaff, “China Opened," ii, p. 105. 

“ Kitcl, op. oil., p. 8. 

“ Auber, yp. oit., p. ITS. 
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§ 8. One form of import luul slipped in, unnoticed and 
untaxed, and that wiis capitid. The rates of interest ruled 
high in China : rates of 5 per cent, a month were known, 2 or 
3 per cent, a month on temporary loans were common, while 
even with the best security on running account the rate was not 
under 1 per cent, a month.'“ Attracted by these rates, money 
came in freely, especially from India, to l)c lent to the merchants 
of Canton ; and in 1782 many of tlie latter were found to l)e 
heavilv in debt to foreign traders, to the amount of !f'3,808,075,‘' 
and to have difficulty in meeting their obligations. I'inaiicial 
credit is the Chinaman’s tenderest spot, and, to redeem that, 
he will do much ; an Imperial edict was, therefore, at once 
i.ssued, oz'deriiig the loans to be repaid forthwitli, and prohilnt- 
ing the incurring of such debts in futui’e.'“ The immediate 
result of this act of grace to the foreign trader was the charler- 
ing of a body of, at first “The Twelve,” and subsetpiently 
“The Thirteen Merchants,” or “The h'oreign Merclnuits,” 
called generally by the old name of Co-hong. They were to 
assume sole control of the foreign trade, to ensure due obedience 
to the oi'devs of the govenunent, and to serve as the sole inter- 
mediary for communications between the government and the 
foreign traders. They were also given the administration of 
the Consoo (Kimgso, gild) fund, jmn ided by a direct lew of 
three percent, on the foreign trade, and a\ailable to meet any 
liability for debts, fines, losses, etc. 

§9. The merchant gild*“ of Canton was thus fully es- 
tablished, with iui oigani.sation and having piivileges whicli 
remained unchanged for sixty years. It was armed with the 
full powers of the government, acting as its agent aiuJ receiving 
its full support on the one hand, and on the other serving as 
the channel through which was transmitted the stream of wealth 
in which the oflicials expected to share largely. The IIopiw 
had to find enormous sums outside his collection as officially 
reported, and adherence to a fixed tariff would have defeated 
tlie pi'incipal object of his office ; and the Co-hong was the 
instrument by which he tapped the foreign trade and extracted 

Hunter, " Fan-kwae,” p. 35). 

” Matlieson, “ British liade,” p. 9fi. 

'> Auher, op. cit., p. 182. Cf. cliap. vii, § 19. 

Cf, the author’s '■ Gilds of ChiiKi;’ Loudon, 19.)'j, 
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from it a private income unpai'allclcfl since tlic palmy clays of the 
Roman empire. The viceroy had also to fill a yawning purse, and 
had the ultimate responsibility for maintaining law and order; 
he too, after the Hoppo, took his share in the spoil ; and, after 
a century of experienc'c it had lx;cn found that the easiest way 
of keeping the foreign tradei-s in a proper state of respect for 
the law, as laid down by the officials, and for their orders, was 
through the Co-hong. What was true of the viceroy was true 
also of every official at Canton, and the Co-hong was now the 
inevitable buffer in all matters of dispute. 

§ 10. Regulations were made for the control of the foreigner, 
his ships and his trade, and were added to from time to time ; 
and those in force were brought to the factories at irregular 
intervals, and read aloud by the linguist, as an intimation that 
they were not a dead letter.^® The more important among 
them may be suminaiised as follows : 

1". Ships of war must remain outside the river, and must not 
enter the Bogue. 

Tills rule w-is never relaxed. Whoii war-sliijis .irrivod, moasiiromoiit 
foes were demanded, invariatily in the eifrhteonth eentiuy, occnsioiially 
even in the nineteenth ; the demand was usually rcjeelcil, Imt sometimes 
complied with.*' 

2". Women must not be brought to the factories ; nor could 
guns, spears, or other arms. 

'I'liis rule was ri^foiously enforced. As late as April J8.‘10 the C'liinc.se 
threatened to stop tlie trade, in order to enforce the immediate de[iartnre 
of three Ladies who liad eoine from Macao to visit the Knglish factory ; 
and in November of the same year llic difficulty was renewed hy a visit of 
a few days hy some American ladies. 

3". Hong merchants must not Ijo in debt to foreigner.?. 

Qnis custodiet ijisos enstodes ? Tlic temptation was too > 

foreipiei's would not abstain from lending, nor (Jhiiiese from borrowing, 
and neither from keeping open accuuuts. A clean slate was repeatedly 
ordered ; the last occasion of such a liquidation under the Co-hong was 
in 18.31, and yet, live years later, in 18315, the amount of such debts due 
was admitted to be not less than §3,000,000.” 

“ Hunter, op. oit., p. 28. 

Gutzlaff, "(Jiiina Opened,” ii. p. 76; Auber, op. cit., p. 344; Hunter, 
op. oit., p. 28. 

C'f. chap. V, §§4, 5. 

Cf. cuaii. vii, 24, 25. 
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4®. Foreign traders must not engage Chinese servants. 

This was refriilarly relaxed, hiit was always a wcaiioii to be used in 
terroreni, as in IU14, Kl.'W, and 

5°. Foreigners must not use sedan chairs. 

Walking; was the only mode of progression siiiUdjle for such folk as the 
foreign traders, and not too much of that. 

6®. Foreigners must not row for pleasure on the river. Three 
day.s in the month (on the 8th, 18th, and 28t:h) they might 
take the air at Fati (the flower gardens across the river) in 
small parties, under the c.scort of an interpreter, who was held, 
literally and j)er.sonaIly, respon-siblc for all their misdeeds. 

This rule was generally relaxed, but frciiiiciit efforts were made to 
tighten the reins. There was, however, no relaxatitin as to walking 
through the streets, even in the vicinity of the factories. 

7“. Foreigners must not pievsciit petitions ; if they have 
anything to represent, it must lie clone througli the Hong 
merchants. 

This required them to <'nm|daiii of any irregularity tlirougli the agent 
committing the irregularity. Tliis rule was the i)asis of the C'o-hoiig’s 
control, and from it tliere was no relaxation. In I It.'! I a cnticc.ssion was 
made that, if tlio Ilniig nu'iTliants intercepted letters and would not 
transmit representations, tlicu two or three foreigiiors might go Inimhly 
to the city gate (hut not enter tlie city) and leave their petition with the 
guard at the gate ; tliis conecssioii, though ostensihly given, commonly 
remained a dead letter. 

8®. “ In the Hong merchants’ factories where foreigners live, 
let them be under the restraint and control of the Hong 
merchants. The purcha.se of goods by them must pass through 
the hands of a Hong merchant ; this was originally designed to 
guard against traitorous natives misleading them and teaching 
them. Hereafter the foreign nieivhants dwelling in the Hong 
merchants’ factories must not be allowed to presume of their 
own accord to go out and in. lest they should trade and carry 
on clandestine transactions with traitorous natives.” 

Much the same rule was in force in the mediaeval gilds of Europe, in 
England up to the fourteenth century, and much later in Italy, France, 
Flanders and elsewhere,--’ 

Ct. chap, iii, § 17 ; chap, vi, §§ 18, 19 ; chap, ix, § 10. 

^ Cf. the author's “Gilds of China,” d. 62, 
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of tiic empire, but thov constituted in effect a gilded cage. 
The only ground for exercise aviiilable for the greater number 
was a square in front of the six factories in the middle, measur- 
ing about 500 feet by SOO feet. Here alone were they secuie 
from annoyance ; they were forbidden to go into the malodoi-ous 
streets, in which the business of the Chinese was conducted ; 
and they could visit the tlowcr gardens, a mile away across the 
river, only in small parties thi-ee days in the month, and under 
the personal guidance of an inteipreter, wlio was held I’cspon- 
sible, certainly with his purse, probably with his body, possibly 
even witli his head, for any riotous or unbecoming conduct in 
those of his party. 

Under a later date (season 1836-1887) wc have a census 
of the adult male foreign residents at Canton,-'’ with which may 
be compared some figures for the year 1832, which are not 
perfectly trustworthy.^” 


NATIOXALITY. 

1833. 


Firms. 

Men, 

Firms. 

Men. 

British 

■■ 

88 

31 

158 

Indian 

I’arsee 

} ' 

31 

{n 

1 

82 

American 

7 

20 

0 

4 1 

Portuguese 


11 

1 

2H 

German 



1 

1 

Dutch 

1 


1 

Swedish (walclmiaker) , 

1 


1 

o 

Danish .... 




1 

1 

French 

1 



Spanish and Italian .... 


4 




20+ ? 

185 

• 

44 + 11 



Of the 213 non- Asiatic foreigners included above for 1836, 
and not including the Indians, Parsees, and Portuguese, 23 
are noted with the addition “ and family,” the families re- 
maining perforce at Macao. The firms were distributed in 


Chin, lic],., Jan. 1837. 

f Baibassy,” p. 130. The Anglo-Chinese Calendar” 

for 18.ii gues a total of 137 ; cited in Chin. Kep., Jan. 1842. 

' 1 he I'oringuese (of Macao) generally filled inferior clerical posts in 
prms ol ( Ihci iiatjonaliti , ‘ 
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1836 among the thirteen factories as follows, the factories 
being taken in their order from east (down-river) to west (up- 
river). 


Factory. 

British. 

PARSEE. 

American. 

Sundry. 

(Here is the creek.) 
Creek, or 1-ho, factory 

5 




Dutch, or Kai-yi, factory . 

2 

1 

— 

3 

English (E.I.C.), or Paou- 
ho, factory 

1 


_ 

(1 Portuguese, 
1 Uutuli, 1 

(Here is Hog Lane, 
appropriately named.) 
Chow-chow, or Fnng-tai, 
faetorv .... 


3 


Swedish.) 

Old English, or Lung-shun, 
factory .... 

2 


1 


Swedish, or Sui-hang, fac- 
tory .... 


__ 

3 


Imperial, or Ma-ying fac- 
tory .... 

2 

_ 

1 


Paou-shun factory . 

1 

2 

— 


American, or Kwang-yuon. 
factory .... 

_ 


2 


(Here is Old China Street, 
a “ broad " street, 

12 feet wide.) 
Ming-qua factory 

(i 



1 

French factory . 

2 

4 

1 

(German.) 

Spanish taotory 

(Here is Now China fitreet.) 

Danish factory . 

At Macao . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

9 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1 



.'ll 

11 

9 

4 


In the factories the foreign firms were the tenants at will 
of their respective security merchant, and it was he who en- 
gaged for them their compradors,*® shroff's,®^ boys,®® coolies,®® 

Either a sail maker and rig<^er, or the American Mission Press. 

» Comprador, from the Portuguese comprar, to buy ; the combination of 
broker, aecountaut, and caahier, then and now employed by every foreign firm 
in China. 

bhroS, the silver expert, employed as teller under the comprador, and 
held accountable for the quality of all silver, ingots or dollars, piissing 
through his bands. 

“ Boy, a superior servant, such as butler, valet, or office-boy ; has no 
reference to age ; may be a corruption of the Hindustanee Bhaiee, or possibly 
transferred from the French gar9on. 

Cpolie, a generic leijn for the lower class of unskilled labourer. 
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cooks, water-caiTicrs, and lioatmcn ; he “ secured ” them, i.e. 
guaranteed tlieir master against loss at their iiands, was also 
responsible for them to the goveniment, and of course took a 
commission on the profits of their employment ; he was, in 
effect, master, broker, landlonl, purveyor, and steward to the 
firms for which he was security. 

§ 12. To the factories the foreign traders came under a pei-- 
mit, for which they paid, obtained from the Tsotang at Macao ; 
and they timed their coming so that they might be settled in 
advance of the arrival of their ships. This w.as before the end 
of the south-west nion.soon (i.e. licforc the end of October), 
which would bring .ship and hiding safely and speedily the 
length of the China Sea, from the Straits of Siiiida or the 
Straits of Malacca to Canton. On their arrival at C.anton, 
their first business was to .select and arrange, or to renew their 
arrangement, with their security inci-ehant, who must be one of 
“ The Thirteen Finns,”®' and who was held pei’.sonallv respon- 
sible for every act of the foreign traders, or their .ships, or their 
crews, from the purchase of a basket of fruit to a liomiciile. 
Their .ships laden and away while the north-cast monsoon still 
had strength to waft them down tlie China Sea, the ti'aders 
must then pay for a permit authorising them to ))roceed to 
Macao, there to await the return of the next season. 

§ 13. A .ship arriving, proceeded first to Macao, where the 
ma.ster’s first duty was to take a pilot from the office of the 
Tsotang ; the pilotage fee, including bar boat charges, etc., 
amounted to about 8150, while the pilots hful to pay a licence 
fee of 8600 to the Tsotang.®* Here, too, he engaged an 
interpreter, to whom the regidar, open payment was from 8175 
to 82-50, apart from what he might make otherwise ; and here, 
too, or later at Whampoa, lie engaged a ship’s compradoi','’® to 
whom he mu.st make a direct payment ranging from 850 to 
8216, besides giving him the sole right to purvey provisions 
and all other articles for the ship or her crew, at pi ices on 
which it was quite impossible to put any check.^® Tlie ship 

The Co-hong members were commonly described as Yang-shang, 

“ fmeign merchants," i.e. merchants engaged in, or licensed for, tlie foreign 
trade. Cf. Tnrkey merchants. Colonial merchants, etc 

•” Gutzlaff, “ China Opened," ii, pp. 87, 98. " 1 

" Ship chandler. 

" Gutzlaff, op. oit., ii, p. 91 ; Hunter, op. oit., p. 52. 
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was then pennitted to proceed to the Bogue, where she was 
nieasiired and recpiired to pay fees, which will he dealt with 
later ; and tlience to Wliainpoa. She was usually in this 
anchorage for three months, and, while there, omtinued to give 
a steady stretiin of pi'ofit to the interpreter and comprador, to 
the buinboatinen and other small fry, and to the minor officials 
from daily and monthly fees, and gratuities to facilitate her 
working and expedite her departure. 

§ 14. When the ship reached Whampoa, her consignee at 
Canton took her manifest, giving full particulars of her lading, 
and handed it to his security men-hant. The foreign trader 
had no further concern with the import cargo : he paid no 
duties, and was subjected to no direct exactions from the 
officials, beyond his obligation to contribute, cat the rate of 
3 per cent, on the value, to the Consoo fund ; his sole concern 
was now to sell his goods. In this he w.as under no com- 
pulsion ; he was free to send his goods hack in the ship which 
brought them, but, if he sold, he could sell only to his security 
merchant. Tlie latter provided office, storage, and lodging 
accommodation ; he found servants for the foreigner and secured 
them, convoyed the imports from .ship to warehouse in privileged 
monopoly lighters, and he it was who was alone privileged to 
buy the imports. lie g.ave such Ji price as lie was able, or 
willing, to give, based on his ability to sell them with a margin 
of profit sufflciciit to cover his interest and expenses, all duties 
and ch.arges claimed by the government, and the heavy exactions 
demanded by the offici.aks. The East India Company stated 
that their net loss on English products shipped from England 
to Canton had been .Cl ,688,103 in twenty-three years," due, as 
the company declared, to “ forcing the trade beyond the de- 
mand,” but as readily explainable by the absolute power given 
to the security merchant to fix the price, with no check from 
free competition. Even if the monopolists had wished to foster 
trade by giving better prices, they were not free agents in the 
matter, since they were under compulsion to provide a large 
margin between their buying and selling rates. 

§ 15. The imports having been thus dispo.sed of, the foreign 
tradere’ next concern was with the proceeds, and with the specie 

Evidence before Lords’ Committee, IB20, cited in Crawfurd, “The 
Chinese Monopoly Examine 1,” p. 21. 
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which evci-y ship, not being English, then had to bring, to buy 
a lading outwards for their ships. Shipments of silk were, by 
law, limited to 140 piculs (175 bales) for any one ship, and 
there was then no great demand for other jiroducts of China, 
except tea, of which the outward cargoes mainly consisted. 
Exports, too, including tea, could be bought only from, or 
through, the security merchant. Custom, however, gave the 
foreign traders an option in rc.spcct of tea : they could, at the 
close of a season, settle both <|uantitv and price for the following 
season, or they could settle the qu.antity only, leaving the price 
to be determined by the rates ruling at the opening of the 
next season ; but whether they settled the price now or next 
year, it was with their security merchant that they had to 
settle it. In expoids, also, the Co-hong was under c()m|)nlsion 
to provide a large margin between the buying and selling rates. 
Moreover, the whole trade of any one ship was in the bands of 
one middleman, practically reducing it to a trade by liarfer, 
apart from the .specie introduced ; and if, by a refusal to buy, 
a stand were made for lower prices for tea, il was always open 
to the security merchant to adjust the ctpiilihriinn by giving 
lower prices for imports. As Burke declared,'- eompaving the 
monopoly of the Co-hong lo the monopoly of the East India 
Company — “As the Chine.se monopoly is at home, and sup- 
ported by the country magistrates, it is plain it is the Chinese 
company, not the Engli.sh, which must iirescrihe the terms." 
The Chinc.se tnoiiopolists were at home, and thev were supported 
by their officials, and it was they who prescribed the terms ; 
and those terms the foreign tradei-s had to accept. AVhat the 
terms were in matters of personal control .and supervision, we 
have seen ; and we must now' sec wliat tliev were in fiscal 
matters. 

§ 16. Of the exactions on the .ship Iienself, there were many 
which could be covered from wght, such as the nionopoly of 
purveyance granted to the ship’s comprador, which has been 
referred to ; but of the payments to government agents, while 
there were many gratuities to numerous minor officers for which 
no account was rendered,'* still the charges connected with 

'■ Ninth Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, June 26th, 
178S, citerl in Crawfurd, op. cit., p. 36. 

" For ships in the anchoraoje of Whampoa the daily charges, under eleven 
difteu-nt i ategoiies, amounted in all to Tls. ll-2;Hi, making, for the cubtoniiiiy 
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moasurenient and permission to enter the river were open, both 
those that were legal and those that were not. 

Ships were divided into tlu-ee classes, of which the first 
paid Tls. 7'777, the second Tls. 7' 142, and the third Tls. S'OOO 
per unit of measurement ; the number of units was found by 
multiplying the length from foremast to mizzenmast by the 
breadth amidships, and dividing the product by ten. On this 
basis a ship which entered Canton in 1810, measuring 79'9 
cubits (97 feet 4 inches, English standard) in length, and 25 '5 
cubits (81 feet 1 inch) in beam would pay measurement fees and 
Cratuities on the following scale : 

o o 


79-9 X 25‘5 

Official turill x 7‘777 . 

Uocliiot official allowance, 20 per cent. 


Net 


Tls. 

. i:iS7-283 
. 277-1.';G 

. 11U9S27 


Conversion into sycee (standard silver), 7 per cent. 

Ten per cent, gratuity to TToppo . . . . 

Two per cent. u£ not too to oolleotors . , , 


I’resenls (uniform for all ships) : 

Fee on arrival 

„ departure . 

Grain conunis.sioner for public charities . 

Two tiilewaitors remaining on board 
V'arions gmtuities. nine categories ranging from 
T’ls. l'2f)0 to Tls. Ki-rsO, total . 

Uillorenco in weights 

Total sum payable . 


77'()S8 


1187'.51j 

118'762 

22-191! 


ia28'103 

Tls. 

1089-i;40 

Blf.-BGl 

IBlI-OtIO 

C2-4-f0 

9-;i39 19B0-000« 


Tls. 327h-16;i 


Two other historians, who, as well as the one last cited, 
were in Canton during the factory days, give detailed accounts 
which differ, in some respects, from this; one for a first-class 

stay of about three mouths, a total of abont Tls. 1000. Besides tlii.-, the 
interpreter bad to disburse in gratuities, on behalf of the ship, Tls. 25 on 
arrival and Tls. 30 on departure. — Milbum, “ Oriental Commerce,” ii, p. 493. 

“ Milburn, op. cit., ii, p. 492. Gntzlaff (“ China Opened,” il, p. 90) states 
tliat they were divided into four classes, of which the first class paid Tls. 1400, 
the second Tls. 1100, the third Tls. 600, and the fourth Tls. 400. The basis of 
the charge was nndnnbtediy tlie rate per unit of measurement, .-ind would not 
always come to a round sum ; and I have preferred to accept Milbuin's sLate- 
ment, which is borne out by Hunter’s figures. 

“ 'Tlic Tls. 19B0 which formed the subject of so many protests ; cf. §§ 4, C. 
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ship the other for a sccoiid-class ship (B) of 420 tons 

burden. 


Measurement fee, net .... 
Gratuity, entering port .... 

„ loiiving „ . . . . 

Weighing fee and remittanee to Peking 
Grain commissioner for public charities 
Oonvei'sion iillowanee on hist 
Conversion into sycee . . . . 

Difference in scales, Canton and Puking 


A 

B (147-4 units). 

'I'ls. 

Tls. 

1400-000 

S42-2«r, 

10n-3l‘.4 

HlO-091 

480-420 

4S0- 1211 

ST-iriD 

1.50-11.-, 

llli-43i 

llfi-121 

l-‘2SO 

1-2SO 

2 i(!-yos 

!)0-!)(i7 

— 

171-1,5.5 

.%rAu-SI3 

2,060-007 


On another ship of 900 ton.s in 1840 the total nieasureineiit 
fees amounted to “ upwards of S8000 ” (Tls. 6000). The veh.sel 
(B) referred to atove paid Tls. 2666 6G7, then ccjuivalent to 
; her tannage, 420 tons, is equivalent to about 375 tons 
regi.ster,'*® and on that basis she would pay Tls. 187’50 under 
the treaty of 1842, and under the treaty of 1858 Tls. 150 00, 
at to-day’s o.Kchange equivalent to about £il0. 

Vessels not coining to Whampoa, but entering solely into 
the trade of Macao, paid inea-sureinent fees and gratuities 
amounting to about half the sums levied at Whampoa ; but 
against this saving must be set a hong charge of Tls. 2520, 
which they were required to pay to the Co-hong for liberty to , 
trade outside its field 

We may .summarise the sums paid directly by a shijJ of the 
first class as follows : 

'fls. 

Measurement and gratuitias connected tlierewitli . . .‘52.50 

Daily ices and otliers at Whampoa (tliree inontlis) . . 1 0,50 

Cigars, wine, etc., given daily and all day (three months) 200 

Tls.45cio 

equivalent to ^BISOO, for which nothing was given in return, 
such as lights or docking facilities, and in addition to the 

* Gutzlaff, op. dt., U, p. 90. 

Hunter, op. cit, p. 100. 

* Taking 0 30 as her co-cflB.cient of fineness. 

Gutzlaff, op, oit., ii, p. 107. 
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unchecked robbery jjeriiiitted under a monopoly of purveying 
for the ship. 

§ 17. The exactions on the trader in connexion with his 
goods, import and export, cannot be gauged or even estimated ; 
they were buried out of sight, covered up in the price paid 
or demanded ; and that was determined by the Chinese 
monopolist, with no check from free competition, and with no 
privilege to the foreign trader even to walk through the streets 
and see what foreign articles were in demand and what Chinese 
products were offered, or to cntjuire into the rise and fall or 
prices. One authority voices the cry of the factories on “ the 
undefined state of the duties, the real being in some instances 
tenfold the nominal,” but it is only in rare cases that the 
exaction can be brought to the test of figures. American ships 
and those from the continent of Europe had few wares to offer 
which the Chinese wanted, and provided for their trade mainly 
by the importation of specie in the shape of Spanish dollars ; of 
the English ships, those of the East India Company were 
restricted in the amount of commodities which could be 
absorbed, but the “ country ships ” could satisfy the eternal 
commercial cry for goods, not specie, with the two products, 
opium and raw cotton. 

§ 18. With opium the foreign trader was free from direct 
exaction ; it was sold ex ship, and the Chinese buyer satisfied 
all the demands of Hoppo, viceroy, governor, admiral, and 
numerous other officials ; the special history of opium during 
the factory days will be dealt with in a later chapter. Excluding 
opium, raw cotton ■*' provided about a half of the value of all 
general imports, while tea constituted about 60 per cent, in 
value of all exports. For cotton we have an authoritative 
statement, “ showing in detail the dcgi-ee of exaction which 
could be specified, other than that covered by the price. The 
rates of duty given are per picul of 133J lb. 

" Lindsay, Letter to Lord Palmerston, p. 10. 

“ China, in the Yangtze basin, is a large cotton-growing conntry ; and that 
foreign cotton shonld have been imported through the first half of the nine- 
teenth century furnishes testimony to the insecurity of tiie sea route from the 
Yangtze to Canton, the demand for a return freight for foreign shipping, and 
the insistence of the commercial cry of “goods for goods.” 

® Matheson, “British Trade,” p. IIS. Tlie author, writing in 183G, had 
been in Canton, engaged in the " country ” trade, for seventeen years. 
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Tls. Tls. 

Raw Cotton : Duty liy tariff 0'15() 

Autlioi'iscd sui-taxj 11? per ceut. . . . ‘017 

„ weighing fee "038 

Authorised levy . O'^Oo 

Duty by tariff O'liiO 

Co-houg surtax, 30 per cent. .... ’Olo 
Actual weighing fee . . . . . •] 50 

Consoo fund, 3 per ceut. on valuation of Tl.s.8 ‘240 
Sze-li or trade charges .... ‘OIS 

Actual levy . . 1 •■>00 

No explanation is given of the trade charges, hut the author 
cited was in a position to know their amount. Another 
authority,®’® no less competent, gives the Imperial duty on 
cotton at Tls.0‘298, and the actual levy at Tl.s. 1‘740. 

§ 19. The only authority entering into any details of the 
exactions levied on tea was unable to cpiotc any figures for the 
period (1813) in which he wrote, stating that, ns the Cluncse 
paid all the duties, it was impossible to ascertain the real 
amounts, “ as they ai'e frequently altered by the mandarins.” 
He gives, however, the actual amounts levied on tea in 17-50, as 
follows : 

Tls. Tls. 

Tea : Tariff duty ....... 0'200 0'200 

Accountants and secretaries, and remittance 
to Peking, 14 per cent ’028 

0-328 

Conversion into sycec, 8 per cent. . . . 'OIS 

Additional 5 '4 per cent, on fixed raluation of 

Tts. 8 -432 

Weighing fee ‘lOO 

Interpreter's charges for gi-atuities to minor 

officials -030 

Actual levy . . 0'808 

It is added that “ outside merchants,” who must tranisact their 
business through a Co-hong merchant, were charged Tls. 0‘880 
per picul. At the end of the monopoly days we are told by a 
competent authority®®’ that on tea the Imperial duty was 
“ Jlorrison, “ Commercial Guide," p. 135. 

“ Alilbnrn, ’’ Oriental Commerce,” ii, p. 431. llilbiirn was connected with 
tbe Ea.sl India Company, and liad unrestricted access to its iccurds. 

“ Woirison, op. cit., p. 169. This figure, Tls.6 a picul, was also adopted by 
the British comoiittee of merchants in writing to Bir H, Pottinger. 
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Tls. 1'279 and the actual levy 'I'ls. 6‘000 per picul. On this 
main staple of the Cliiiia li'iulc, in the course of eighty years, 
the tariff duty was raised from Tls. 0'200 to Tls. 1'279; and, at 
the close of the period, the actual levy was nearly five times the 
rate authorised by the published tariff Even this rate of Tls. 6 
a picul was, however, only about 20 to 25 per cent, on the 
ordinaiy cost price of the tea at Canton, and probably not over 
30 per cent, of the cost ex warehouse, not including the govern- 
ment charges levied ; and j'et this “ unauthorised and arbitrary 
duty, greatly exceeding the established tariff,” was made the 
.subject of formal complaint, not only by the foreign traders, 
mainly English, in Canton,'*® but by tbe mercantile world of the 
United Kingdom,'*' in which the government collected an import 
duty on tea of 9(5 per cent, of the sales price, which would be 
about !200 per cent, of tlie invoice cost at Canton.’"*'* 

§ 20. The traders in the factories were, in fact, not more 
than half conscious of what tlicir real grievance was. They 
knew, of course, that they did not have a free market, and that, 
without it, they were lielple.ss under conditions in which they 
could be robbed wholesale ; but this robbery was di.sguised by 
the clever manipulation of a race of traders than wliom there 
has not been in the world a shrewdei’ and a keener. But by the 
“ unauthorised and arbitrary ” increment in the visible taxation 
they were nettled and stung with pismires, and tliey were never 
free from the irritation caused by countless and never-ceasing 
exactions, from which they could get no redress. 

§ 21. All these exactions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the foreign traders prospered. China w^as a thirsty soil (for 
trade, but not yet for goods, be it noted), and the foreigners 
brought the refreshment for which it yearned. In 1751 there 
were at Whampoa 9 English, 4 Hutch, 2 French, 1 Danish, and 
2 Swedish, a total of 18 .ships. '*'•' Forty years later, in 1789, 

" Memorial of British subjects at Canton, Dec. 9th, 183i. 

” Memorials of the East India Association at Glasgow, .Time 2nd. IS.*!.') ; 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, Eebruary 1S36 ; and of the 
Liverpool East India Association, Fcbrnary 183(i, 

“ In seventeen years, seasons 1793-1791 to 1809-1810, the '‘prime cost ” of 
all teas sliipped to England was £27,157,060, and the " sales ])rice ’* realised w,n..s 
£55,160,230, showing additional charges and profit amounting to 103 per cent. 
Tile duly at 90 per cent, on ail leas was in force from 1800. — Jlilburu, op. oit., 
ii, pp. 477,511. 

” Osbeek, “ Voy-ago to Cliina,” i. p. 181. 
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there were 61 English (21 Company and 40 country ships), 
15 American, 5 Dutch, 1 Fi’cnch, 1 Danish, and 3 Portuguese, 
a total of 86 ships. During the wars betw’eeii England and 
France the only two Hags much in evidence in Chinese waters 
were the English and the American®* — the Englisli because 
England was mistress of the seas, and the American because 
neutral America was friend of all and, witli a short interlude, 
1812-1814, enemy of none, and could trade where othei’s could 
not. After the restoration of general peace, it is sufficient to 
note of the European continental nations that, in the ten years 
1825-1834, the Dutch trjule®’ .averaged annu.allv 7 vessels of 
1,520 lasts (2660 modern tons register), carrying imports of the 
average value of ^^498,950, and exports averaging 8468,330; 
and that the other countries were a negligible iju.antitv. The 
course of tr.ade of the two trading countries, England and 
America, c.an best be studied from figures, better than from any 
descriptive account ; and the tables of the trade in sixteen years, 
inserted at the close of this chapter, have been compiled from 
the best available authorities.*® 

§ 22. Tliese tables show that the English trade was fed to 
an increasing extent by opium, the proportion rising from al)out 
one-sixth in the earlier, to over a half in the later, of the 
sixteen years ; that raw cotton from India came next in im- 
portance, ])eing about a fourth of all imports ; that English 
products, chieHy woollens, gave .about an eighth of the total ; 
and that Indian products other th.an opium and cotton, and 
the produce of the spice islands of the Southern Se.as, together, 
sank in the latter years to about a tenth of the total. In the 
export trade, tea constituted close on three-fifths of all exjjorts, 
and silk about one-fifth ; .and cotton cloth (nankeens) was then 
an article of export from China to the West, the cotton gin, 
machine-spinning, and power loom not having yet bad time to 

“ Meares, “ Voyages in 1788 and 1789 " p. kxxvii. 

“ 1 lie trade carried on with the other European powers, who, previous to 
the war, which coinmenced in 1793, had factories at Canton, but which are at 
present abandoned, via. Fiance, Holland, Denmark, Ostend, Portugal, Sweden, 
Spain, Leghorn.”— Milburu (op. oit., ii, p. 47.S), writing in 181.3. 

statement of Netherlands Consul in The Friend of China Marcli 8th, 
1848. ’ 

® Milbnrn, “Oriental Commerce”; Phipps, “China Tr.ade"; GutzlafE, 
C hitie-e History ” ; Matlie.son, “ British Trade " ; Crawfurd “ Cliinoso Mono- 
poly ; British Kelations with China”; Chinese Beposilury ; etc 
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tuin the movement in the opposite direction. In the English 
trade (that with England and that with India — the country 
trade — combined) the export of goods did not suffice to pay for 
the imports, and, during the period of sixteen years, a fifth of 
the movement outward consisted of treasure; the proportion 
was greater in the second half than in the first half of the 
period, concurrently with the marked increase, from 1826, in 
the value of opium importol. In addition to the export of 
goods and treasure, the import trade had to provide for the 
cash disbursements for ships, esiim.ated at 8450,000 a year, and 
for the upkeep of tlie factories ; the cost of tlie East India 
Company’s factory avei-agcd J.’80,513 (about .8360,000) a year,”'* 
and that of the country ineifhants, English and Indian, cannot 
be put at a lower figure. Speaking generally, the English trade 
was conducted on the basis of a triangular oper,ation : English 
products were shipped to India, with a small modicum direct 
to China; opium, cotton, and other Indian products were then 
shipped to China ; and (Ellina paid for these imports partly with 
tea and other produce shipfwd to England, the balance being 
returned in hard casli to India. In addition to the trade 
included in the tables, there was the private trade permitted 
to the captains, supercargoes, and other oflicers of ships trading 
to Canton ; tlie average value of this trade outwards from 
Canton Ijy ships of tlie East India Company alone was 81,350,000 
a year,”" and this was entirely covered by the private trade 
inwai’ds. 

§ 23. The American trade amounted to something over 
.86,000,000 a year, both in and out, to which must be added 
disbur-sements for ships, estimated at 8260,000 a year, and the 
upkeep of the merchants’ estalilishiuent, which would come to 
nearly the same amount. This trade was mainly on a specie 
basis. As years went on an increiusiiig proportion came from 
a fertilising stream of goods, which gave a profit on the turn- 
over, and less from specie ; but the goods were principally 
opium and other produce of Asiatic countries, and consisted but 
little of the products of the country from which the ships came, 
and to which they carried the tea, silk, and nankeens of China. 
Three-fifths of the tea and otlicr Chinese products entering into 

Milburn, op. cit., ii, p. 47-1. 

“ Ibid., ii, p. 480. 
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the trade were eovereil hy hard oish ; the American traders lost 
the profit from llie double turnover of jroods for goods, but, as 
compensation, tliev occupieil the stro?ig position of buying for 
cash, and to that extent were freed from the absolute dependence 
on the Chinese monopolist merchants, to which the English 
were subjected. 'L'he American trsule also was conducted on 
a triangular basis. American produce was .shipped to Europe 
and there sold ; the proceeds in Spanish dollars were then sent 
back to America for transmission to China, or else the ship 
engaged for a time in the carrying trade between European 
ports, so profitable to neutrals during the Napoleonic wars, 
until she had accumulated a sufficient further sum in Spanish 
dollars, with which she then sailed for Canton ; and, on the 
third leg of the triangle, tea, woven silk, and nankeens were 
shipped from Canton to America. This circuitous course was 
rendered necessary by the absence of .any banking facilities, 
other than those provided by a merchant’s own opei’ations, the 
want of .such facilities compelling each flag to finance its own 
trade, and each firm its own dealings. This was economically 
wasteful, but the efforts of the Americans to substitute goods, 
even non-American goods, for specie met with no .succe.ss until 
after 1827 ; from 1829 American ships carried some fairly 
considerable c|uantities of opium, consigned on commission to 
American nierchaiits ; and from 1881 the .sperie basis n.is 
practically abandoned. It is on record that in 1.''32 (the season 
ending March 81st, 1882) the xVmerican traders at Canton 
received l.ondon liills of exchange to the amount of 82,480,871, 
and in 1838 to the amount of 84,772,510 ; these bills, .sent to 
pi'ovide exports in American .ships, had of course to be I'ovei'cd 
by the proceeds from the side of imports in English .ships ; iiiid 
to that extent London levied toll on the Ainericiin trade iit 
Canton. 

§ 24. The trade as a whole did not expand. The import of 
goods, in total, increased by less than the increase in the value 
of the opium imported, while the exports in the earlier years of 
tlie period were valued at about the same amount as in the 
later years. It i.s further to lie observed that the specie renuired 
to cover the surplus in the value of imports in the British trade 
was directly provided from the specie introduced to supplement 
tlie deficiency in imports in llie American Irafle. 
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§ 25. Notwithstanding this fact, the foreign traders in the 
factories were not entirely dissatisfied with tlicir position vis-a-vis 
the Chinese. The Co-hong sy.stein, monopolistic though it was, 
was one which, on the whole, worked with little friction. The 
foreign traders enjoyed the practical inono})oly assured to them 
by their distance from the home market and the didiculty of 
communication, while the East India Company, still holding 
a monopoly of the trade with England, paid the dividends on 
their stocks in these years solely from the profits of their China 
trade. The foreigners paid nothing directly in the way of 
duties or charges, except the levies on shipping and their 
contributions to the Consoo fund, and liad nothing of the 
extortion thrust under their eyes ; and the disconil'orts of their 
life, shut up in rented quarters in the factories, were as nothing 
to the prospect of accumulating a competency. The Chinese, 
too, were equally contented ; the Co-hong mercliants were bled, 
one way or .another, to the tune of millions, hut could recoup 
themselves many times over; .and the ofllci.als were ipiite satisfied 
with existing conditions. The best connnenfary on tJie condition 
of affairs is found in the pei'sonid relations existing between 
tho.se friendly rivals, the Chine.se .and foreign merchants. They 
both had a reputation for commercial honour and integrity 
such as ha.s not been surp.a.s.sed in any part of the world or at 
any time in its history ; trading operations were entirely on 
parole, with never a written <-ontmct : and there was much help 
and sympathy from one to the other. Yet all this ease in 
their mutual relations was paid for by the foreign trade. That 
the .system allowed the foreigner, not only to make a living, 
but to accumulate a modest fortune, that a member of the 
Co-hong shoidd, when the occ.a.sion art)se, cancel the debt of 
a foreign trader who b.ad fallen into difficulties,'''' s.ays much for 
the genero.sity and forc.sight of the Chinc.sc nierclianls, but it 
cmpliasi.scs the fact that there must have been a wide margin 
of profit to allow of such liberality ; while the constant state 
of debt of the Chinese (not only for money borrowed, but for 
trading transactions as well, the amount due to forcignci-s at 
the end of a year’s operations being ordinarily in excess of 
$3,000,000),®’ bears testimony to an equal degree of kindly 

** Hunter, “ Fan-kwae,” pp. 42-14, 56, 107 ; Nye, “Peking the Goal,” p. 40. 

" Milbuin, op. cit, ii, p. 473. 
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spirit in the foreigners, and to the difficulties under which the 
Co-hong merchants constantly laboured. 

§ 26. The Co-hong was the “ milker ” of the foreign trade, 
milking it all it could stand, but for this privilege they paid 
heavily. As inucli as Tls. 200,000 must be piiid for admission 
to the gild,'’“ and difficulty was experieiu'ed in finding merchants 
willing to assume the liabilities of gild membership when, as 
happened in 1829, the foreign merchants demanded that the 
members should be brought up to the original number ; con- 
tributions of Tls. 50,000 or Tls. 100,000 must be made at 
fre(]uent intervals for public purposes, such as for a famine or a 
Yellow River flood, or for purchase of official rank for a son, the 
proceeds being mainly for the benefit of the official through 
whose hands the monev passed; when the Chinese debts to 
foreign traders were jiaid off by Im))crial order in 1891, one 
member contributed ^<1, 100,000 and others in proportion ; and 
to the ransom for the city of Canton in 18-11 the same member 
contributed a 81,000,000.™ These contributions were typical 
of the supplementaiy exactions imposed on the Co-hong, al- 
together outside their primary dutj' of serving as the conduit 
for distributing among the officials the revenue regularly or 
irregularly derived from the foreign trade. Notwithstanding 
this constant heavy drain, one member of the Co-liong, Howcpia, 
himself stated in 1831 that he valued his estate at 1^26,000,000,’* 
a great fortune for those days, probably the large.st merc-anlile 
fortune in the world ; and this was the surplus after he had, 
during a life of trade, met the exhau.sting demands of mmierou.s 
“ blind mouths ” — officials who made the law and interpreted 
the law so made. 

§ 27. The Chinese were quite content ; but in the foreign 
factories, while there was .satisfaction with the trading results, 
there was, at the same time, much complaint of certain .specific 
matters which pressed hardly upon the foreign traders and made 
them feel the degradation of their position. These complaints 
may be briefly summarised as follows : 


1". llie heavy texatioii imposed on the trade. In pomt oTiaetthe taxes 
were not extraordinarily heavy, and they were cleverly coveied so as not 
to be manifest ; but mankind always closely scrutinises the impositions of 
government agents ; the imposition which is of unknown amount is always 


“ Hunter, op. cit., p, 36. 

^ Auber, op. cit., pp 319, 321, 


" Hunter, op. oit., pp. 37, 45, 47. 
" Ibid., p. 48. 
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especially burdeiisoiiiOj and the cniistaiit exactions which were evident 
were so many pinpricks to excite resentment. 

2°. The monopoly sy.stem of tlie Co-liong. Merchants always demand, 
where any riffhts arc pfranted to tliem, the freedom to trade with whom- 
soever tliey will, and this freedom was denied to the traders in the 
factories. Hiey had, moreover, a special jp-ievaiice in the misapplication 
of tlie Consoo fund, provided directly by them, and supposed to bo avail- 
able to meet any liability for debts dne by the Chinese ; in fact, however, 
this fund was regularly diverted to government use and for presents to 
officials to tlie amount of at lea.st Tls. 300,000 a year.'* 

3". The uncertainty of recovery of debts dne from Chinese merchants, 
who themselves were subject to such heavy exactions as often to impair 
their solvency. 

4". The strictness of the rules by which the life' in the factories was 
regulated, and the jirohibition to remain in { 'iinton all the year. 

. 0 ”. Most important of all, the prohibition to make representation to 
an)- official except through the members of the ( 'o-liong, with whom alone 
the foreign traders could have any bnsinc'S relations. 

§ 28. These, witli the i-e.striction of trarle to tlie one port of 
Canton, were the principal heads of complaint a"ninst the 
Chinese; but for the pre.sent, they were not taken up by any 
government, and no demand for relief was yet formulated and 
laid before the Chinese authoritias. One grievance thei-e was, 
howiver, which was strongly felt by a portion of the traders in 
the factories, the English country merchants. Their own posi- 
tion, trading under the licence of the East India Company, and 
excluded entirely from trade with their own home country, they 
contrasted with the position of greater freedom enjoyed by the 
Americans. Tlicsc had cnlcred late into the field ; hut, favoured 
by their position of neutrality during the long Napoleonic wars, by 
the innate capacity and shrewdness of their merchants, and 
by the hardihood and enterprise of their sailors,'’ they rapidly 
assumed a po.sition in the Canton factories .second only to that 
of the English. Tlie Americans wci-e the “free-traders'” of 
the day, in the sense in which the word was then understood ; 
in their country there were no privileged corporations to exer- 
cise any monopoly, trade was open to all on equal terms, and 
the merchants and sailors of Boston, Salem, and New York 
asked only a fair field and no favour. This, too, was all that 

” Gutzlafi, “ China Opened,” ii, p. 82, rating Morrison’s “ Companion.” 

” " In 1788 the Allia/nce came from Philadelphia to Canton. She was not 
famished by any charts on boat'd, but made her voyage to China solely with 
the assistance of a general chart of the world. She passed to the southward 
and eastward of New Holland, and never let go an anchor from the time she 
left Philadelphia till the time of her arrival in CJiina.”— GutzlafE, “Chinese 
History/' ii, p, 447, 
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English merchants asked, and it was demanded by the country 
merchants at Canton and the mannfactnrcrs in the United 
Kingdom ; and the contrast between their position and that 
of the Americans was the principal argument Inought forward.'^ 
The agitation resulted in the abolition of the monopoly of 
trading with China formerly enjoyed by the East India 
Company, which came to an end on xVpril 2!2nd, ISS-l."’ 

§ 29. This ivsult had been foreshadow ed some years before, 
and the minds of the Chinese authorities were filled with some 
apprehension. To some extent tliey dreaded what might 
come from the adoption of a new policy by the English, but 
their principal concern was the cpicstion how this sect of unruly 
outlandcrs might be kept in order without a taipan. Their 
task up till then had been compiiratively easy, as the eidire 
Bi'iti.sh trade, both the English and the Indian, had been under 
the control of an incorpirated company working at Canton 
under one head ; and on this head pressure could lie exerted, 
and through him even tlie supreme measure of slopping the 
trade could be put into effect. But if the factories were filled 
with a body of mciehants independent of the control of any 
superior, there would he no one to hold responsible for breaehes 
of the law. The viceroy accordingly, in January 1881, 
directed the Co-hong merchants to order the English taipan to 
inform the company’s court of directors that, “ if the conipany 
be di.s.solved, it will, as heretofore, be incumbent on them to 
deliberate and appoint a chief, who understands the business, 
to come to Canton for the general management of commercial 
dealings.” Much was to depend on the interpretation of this 
injunction, and on the way in which the English and the 
Chinese respectively regarded the distinction between a Pmsident 
of the Honoui'able East India Company’s select committee and 
His Majestyls Chief Superiiiteudent of Trade to and from the 
dominions of the Emperor of China. 

’* Auber, op. cit., pp. 323, 337 j Matheson, “British Trade"; Crawfurd, 
"Chinese Monopoly"; "British Eelalxons in 1832"; “B’acts Eelatine, etc.” ; 
G. T. Staunton, " Notices of China, eta” 

The first “ free ship," the Sarak, with " free teas " was loaded at 
"Whampoa and despatched for London on March 22nd, 1834. by the still 
existing house of Jardine, Matheson k Co.— Hunter, “ ifan-kwaB,” p. 33. 

'• Auber, op. cit., p. 335. 
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NOTES ON THADE STATISTICS 


Tlie values given for tea, opium, and raw cotton are accurate only for 
the five years 1029-1833 ; for the eleven years 1818-1828 they are based 
on the average of tlie later five years. 

In the table of British trade, shipping coluinn, the upper figures for 
each year give the shipping of the East India Company, large ships 
averaging 1200 to 1300 tons hnrdeii ; the tonnage of the country ships, 
trading between India and China, i-< not generally given, but they 
averaged about (iOO tons. The American ships of that day were small, 
the average for tlie sixteen yeai’s lieing 3.)7 tons burden ; and in 1833, 
when the large niinilier of fil ships entereil into the trade, they averaged 
338 tons. The “tons burden” of that day corresponded to the modern 
“ tons register ” in the proportion of 100 to between 80 and 90. 

In tlie British trade during the sixteen years, to imports opium con- 
tributed 34 per cent., cotton 22 per cent., and otlier commodities 42 per 
cent,, while trea.siire imported was little over 1 per cent. 'I'be export 
trade was provided, 17 per cent, by tea and 32 per cent, by other com- 
moditie.s, of which rniiglily half was silk, while no less than 21 per cent, 
ivas taken in hard casli. 

. In the American trade opium provided 5 per cent, mainly in the last 
five years, and 35 jier cent, came from goods in general, of which little 
came from America, and the greater part consisted of Asiatic products 
picked up on the way. ( 'lo.se on (K> pr cent, of the total value intro- 
duced was in tlie shape of Spanish dollars ; and it is probable that even 
this proportion, based on declared (|uantities, was exceedeil ; merchants 
are not always inclined to declare the amount of cash at their di.spo.«al, 
and there is an inico\-ered margin of fully !51.5,000,000 reepiired to pro- 
vide for the exce.ss of value of merchandise exported, for disbursement 
on account of ships, and for the upkeep of the American merchants' 
establishments during the si.\teen years. Hunter (“ Fan-kwae,” p. 55) 
states that in 1831 three vessels alone brought §1,100,000 ; but the only 
statistical stateinenls available give §183,055 only as the amount of specie 
introduced in the .season 1830-1831 and §007,252 in the season 1831-1832. 
In the first years of the nineteenth century, up to the outbreak of the war 
of 1812, over 75 per cent, of the American trade ivas covered by specie. 

Of the combined trade under the two flags it is suflicient to note that 
the specie introduced under the American flag more than covered that 
sent away in British “ country ” ships. 
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§ 1. Dubixc; the earlier period of foreign trade, in the .sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Chinese empire was subjected to 
a constant succession of attacks by invaders, followed by the 
process of concpie.st by the new Manchu dynasty ; and the 
disorganisation of the central government was so great that but 
little attention could be given to minor episodes, .such as the 
arrival of a few trading .ships at ports on the fringe of 
the empire. Even before tbe order went forth in 1545 to .slay 
the Portuguese at Niiigpo and Chinchew,* the northern frontier 
had been disturbed by raids, attaining ahno.st the dignity of 
invasions, by the Mongols under Anta, continuing almost year 
by year from 1542 until 1570, when a formal peace was con- 
cluded.® In 1549 the Japanese raided the const of Chekiang, 
again in 1553, again in 1557, again in 1559, and in 1563 it 
was the turn of the Fukien coast. In 1592-1598 came the great 
Japanese invasion of Korea, when Hideyoshi overran the 
country and defeated the troops sent by China to support her 
vassal.® In the years 1.593-1596 the Mongol raids were resumed.* 
During this half-century there were in addition several of the 
recurring rebellions of China to challenge the attention of her 
rulers. Coining to the seventeenth century, there was in 1615 
a summer invasion by the Mongols, 100,000 strong ; in 1616 
Nurhacliu, king of the Manchus, as.sumed the Imperial title, 
in 1618 he ojrened his campaign jigainst China, and in ten years 
following wrested what is now Manchuria from the rule of the 
Ming emperors, and overran Korea; in 1629 his son marched 
ov-er the frontier into China, but in 1630 was forced to raise 
the siege of Peking.® In 1630 began the great rebellions of 
Li Tze-pheng and Chang Hien-chung, of whom the latter at 
one time controlled the Yangtze and ended as king of Szechwan, 
L bile the' former undermined the Ming dynasty and, in 1644, 

' Of. chap, iii, § 1. ■* Ibid., p. 501. 

® Maegowan, “Imperial Ilistory,’’ pp. 495-19!). ® Ibid., pp. 501!-.'; 11. 

* Ibid., pp. 49G-498, 503. 
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was the usurpinjf empc’ror of a day. He was at once opposed 
by the Ming general, tVii San-kwei, aided by the tertiiis 
gaudens, tlie IManchu regent, who witlioiit delay phiced the 
boy emperor on the throne, and established the Tsing dynasty 
of the ilanchus on Chinese soil. It took no long time to 
overrun the provinces, but rebellion after rebellion broke out, 
and prince after prince raised the standard of the Ming ; and 
the delinite settlement of the empire can hardly be assigned to 
a date earlier than 1683. 

§ 2. During this period of disorder, much, even more than 
customary, was perforce left to the local authorities, and that 
tliose were not remiss in the execution of their duty is seen in 
tlie steps taken to secure the power of judging and taxing 
within tlie limits of IMacao.® Taxation has always been left in 
its details to the })rovincial authorities, so long as a share in 
the proceeds came to those in power in Peking in due proportion 
to their desires ; but tlic execution of the criminal law has 
always been closely supervised, and the application of the code 
to foreigners accused of wounding or of homicide became an 
object of keen interest. In dealing with men from the West, 
China was dealing with a hitherto unknown problem ; and she 
solved it in the way which should give tlie least trouble to 
herself. 

§ 3. Civil suits gave China no trouble. Those between 
foreigners and Chinese were readily .settled, since the power of 
dictating terms was always In the bands of the Chinese merchant, 
with wliom alone could loc transacted anv business wliich might 
give rise to a suit — except only the loans of monev to Chinese 
which occasioned didiculty from time to time. Business disputes 
between foreigners were never brought to the knowledge of the 
Chinese, and this was quite in accord with the Chinese practice 
of settling .civil .suits through the gild, or by arbitration — never 
by appealing in the courts. In criminal matters we are not 
concerned with the traders in the factories, since, except on one 
occasion, no offence was ever committed by any of their number, 
either by design or, during the factory period, by accident ; and 
such criminal charges as were brought during the whole of this 
period, up to tlie establishment of cxti-aterritoriality, were 
broiiglit against the crews of the ships. ^ Before describing the 
“ Of. c-liai). iii, §§ 4, », (i. 
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nature of these charges and the w av they were dealt with, how- 
ever, it will be veil to coiisitier the jurisdiction asserted by 
China over foreign national ships. 

§ 4. 'J'he tii'sl foreign ship of war, of the anival of which 
irt Chinese waters there is any recoul. was the British shij) 
Centurion, wliich come in No\eniber 17-11. with Commodore 
.Anso 2 i on boai-d. The sliip was ivfuscd permission to pass the 
Bogue, in accordance with Chinese law. as declared hv the 
Chinese; and it was onlv by a firm altitude that the commodore 
obtained a permit allow ing him to pmeeed in person to Canton. 
Having refitted, the Ciiifiuiitn went <in a cruise and captured 
the annual Spimish ship from Aeapideo .md Manila, and took 
her prize into the Canton ri\er. A dt-in.nid was at once made 
for ‘‘the fustomarv duties for the Ciiilurhin and Jier prize,” but 
it was rejected by Commodore Anson ; and it was only after 
some further negotiation that lie obtiiiued permission to have 
“his bread baked, his meat salted, .and his store.s prepared with 
the utmost despatch.” IMuch delay ocenrred in this, and the 
commodore asked liv letter for an interview with the viceroy, 
and it was granted owing to a happy incident, in which the 
crew of the Cent u non was able to ghc‘ saluablc assistance in 
extinguishing a great fire in the ciU. The interview, held on 
No\ ember 30tli, 174t2. w.i' friendly, hut the ejforts of the bluff 
sailor to disc-uss the general ijueslion of trade exactions were met 
by a chilling silciitc.' 

§ 5. In 17()1 II.IM.S. Argo arrited in China with treasure 
for the East India Company, and entered IVhanipon to refit. 
The customs authorities demanded that she should be measured, 
but the commander askwl that his ship he put on the same 
footing as tlie Ceiiiiiriun. 'Hie .seemity nierehants thereupon 
refused to become security for the company's ships, and the 
viceroy intimated that he looked ujion tlie eoinpany's agents 
as re.spoiisible tor an\ thing that occtirved in connexion with 
English trade ; and it was pointed out that the Centurion had 
csten.sibly entered port in distress, but that the Argo had 
brought treasure for trade purposes. The company’s agents 
proposed that they should pay on the Argo, without measure- 
ment, as on the largest of the company’s ships ; but the TIoppo 
insisted on actual measurement. Finally, after all Englisli trade 
’ Auber, China : an Outline,” p. Kilt. 
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had been stopped for four iiunitlis, the Chinese dcuiand was 
acceded to, aiul this kin<i;’s ship was iiicahiired for port dues.’' 

§ 6. In FelDiuarv 1791 II.M. ships Leopard and Tltu)ian 
arrived at Macao. Tlie commodore in command was persuaded 
by the eompanv's supercargoes to remain below the Hogue, on 
the assurance that it was contniry to the laws of China for .ships 
of war to enter the river, and that he should have all supplies 
he might ret|uire.“ 

§ 7. During the h'rench wavs, 1793-181.5, m.any British 
ships of wav arrived in Chinese waters from time to time, but 
they gcuerallv remained at Mac.oo or outside the Bogue. The 
events in connexion witli the acts of II.M.S. Doris in 1814 have 
been alreadv alluded ho ; but under date of 1806 it is recorded 
that “ the select committee had ag.ain been involved in em- 
barrassing discussions with the Chinese in favoui’ of his Jlajesty's 
ships frei|uenting China, and, although there was no hope 
that these claims would be otiicially recognised, the anchorage 
at Chuenpi, near the Bocca Tigris, was tacitly act|uiesced in, 
and the supply of stores, etc., at that anchorage openly jjer- 
inittcd.”'^ The position of the Chinese authorities, though 
incorrect, is perfectly intelligible. I’hey granted neither status 
nor rights to any other power — did not, in fact, recognise tlie 
existence of a nation in the sense of bein'; a sovereiirii in- 
dependent power; and their altitude toward foreign ships of war 
was much that of England, up to no very long time before, 
toward national ships of foreign ijowers within the narrow seas, 
in w'hich they were rccpiired to strike their flags and lower their 
topsails on passing an English national ship, in recognition that 
the soveieigiity of the seas lay with the English. But, while 
the English maintained their claim by cannon-shot, actual or 
potential, the Chinese were averse to the use of force, exce^jt 
against ‘‘rebellion,'" and were weak in maritime power to be 

"■ Aii))(;r, oil. (it., p. 176. 

" lliul., p. li)l. 
t'f. cljiii). iii, § 17. 

" Aubor, op. cit., p. 22.?. 

1 his ulaiia was uiaintaincd and admitted down into quite modem times. 
In the treaty .signed April 6th, J6.64, between Holland and the English 
Common wealtli. it was agreed ‘‘tlmt the sliips of the Diitoh, as well ships 
of war as others, meeting any of the Bhip.so£ war of the English Commonwealth 
ill tlie Jiritish seas, shall strike their (lags and lower their topsails in suoli 
manlier a- liatli <;\er been at any lime practised under any form of govom- 
meiil. ■' — Clowe.-., "llojal Xim,'’ii, p. 116. 
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employed against maritime “ retx;llion.” Foreign merchant 
ships and their crews liad been brought under control, on one 
bide, of tlie security merchant, and, on the oLlier, of the taipan, 
or lesponsilde head of the mercantile connnnnity of each nation- 
ality ; and the application of this system to national .ships was 
a natural slc'p to take, and, if no objection were made, provided 
a satisfactory solution of the didieulty. As all the war-ships 
arriving were British nj' to the arri\al, in November 1820, of 
the ^\nierican frig.ite Congrcux, the question fell for decision 
into tlie hands of the East India Comp.iiu’s agents, and their 
hands were lied in face of the Chinese weapon of stopping 
the trade. As late as ISIS tlie select committee at Canton 
suggested the annual \isit of a Hiilish sliij) of war, but to this 
pioposal the couit of directors expressed a strong feeling of 
disappi’obalion, since llic compaiu's connexion with China was 
piii’eU coimnei'ci.il, and it was their llx'ed determination to pre- 
sev\e that chai'.u'ler inviolate.*’ I-aler, in 1821-2, when events 
connected with 'J'optfw led to a stopp.ige of the trade 

under circumstances which brought Ihe committee to the 
resolution to withdraw fi'oni China, its members were infoianed 
by the directors that, while (he; did not withhold the praise and 
high commendation due for their linn and judicious, yet tem- 
jjcrate, stand against the attempt to implicate them and the 
e<)m|inny in Ihe doings of a king's ship, still “‘yimr departure 
might have closed our relation with Cliimi, while it opened the 
dooi' for eompetilors, and your return to China, if permitted, 
vv ould pi obably li.iv e been accompanietl by the most humiliating 
conditions.”** Tlie nervous apprehen.sions of the company’s 
diieetoi.s, the desire of the king’s olliceis not to embarrass the 
company, and the consistent attitude of the Chinese, coupled 
with their eomplete ignorance of foreign jrower arrd rights, all 
eonthined to produce a setilenrent of the iprestion of the tveat- 
rrjerrt of national ships, which was entirely satisfactory to the 
Chinese. 

§ 8. The exercise of critrrinal jurisdiction in coses of homi- 
cide and woundirrg can best be illustrated by an account of the 
cases actually occurring ; and that, in a very long term of years, 
these should have been .so in, significant in number and in their 
character, says much for the .strictiress of the control exercised 
Aubci, 0 ) 3 . til., p 2’'!. " Ibnl.p 307. 
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over tlic crews of shijjs. After a voyage over the longest of the 
ocean courses, sliorc leave was doulily sweet, and shore allme- 
inents presented temptations which could not be resisted. The 
Chinese enacted regulations against the sale of strong drink ; 
but in China regulations are never enforced except to serve the 
pecuniarv interests of the officials, and the al tempt to restrict 
the sale of liejuor resiilteil only in covert free trade. 

'■'Jack w-as tlicre, loo— Jack of llie clipper .i^e, iioir soon to l»e 
claweil with the (ireat Auk ami the native Tasinaiiiaii ; anil for his enjoy- 
ineiit :iml tlic procui'cineiit of that relineil gladness which went to earn 
for him lii' '.olirii|iiet of ‘Hippy Jack’ due provi-ion was made at 
M'lianipoa. . . . Of coiir-.c, there was the grog shop, where mystic liipior 
was retailcil and an orchc-tra of a cracked fiddle and a Chinese drum 
made sweet mii'ic udioii .I.ick felt iucUned tor tlie giddy dance : nothing 
was wanting I'or ills pleustire, lint when his unsatisfied soul longed for 
sometliing lielter, wlicn lie fell that he wanted a real good time — willi 
aceompainments—tlion there was Uamlioo Tow'll. . . . Kvury house was a 
driukiiig den or worse, tlie liquor there dispensed being prohalily more 
vivid and erosive than that supplied at the New 'J'own . . . and since 
there ' Life was strife, and strife meant knife,’ it is easily dedueiiilt* tiiat 
accidents may have Inqtpenod. ... It w'as customary, wliile tiie ships 
waited at M'luuiipoa fur cargo, that the crews should have a liberty day 
at Canton . . . the speciality of Hog Lane was strong liquor . . . and a 
good departure from Jackass Point having been maile, tlie time of arrival 
would depend on lock, tlie state of the tide, and tlie state of soliriely 
among tlie returning pilgrims- -how' many could pull an oar and how 
many could only argue aliimt the proper course to steer, liesidos tlie liope- 
Icsa ones ill tlie Ijoltoiii of the lio.it.”*’ 

Teiiiptatioiis, loiuliiig to acts of violence, w'ere pre.seiiteil to 
Jack in all sea-ports ; Init, with the charms of novelty super- 
added, the temptations at AVhampoa and Canton presented a 
peculiar attraction. Vet, in the history of a century, there 
were less than a dozen casc-s of homicide such as to lead to 
iiiternatioiiiil difficulties. 

§ 9. Ill Alacao the Chinese had early taken steps to retain 
criminal jurisdiction in their own hands, as has been narrated, 
and for the first century or two, at least, they had not per- 
mitted jurisdiction to the Portuguese, even in cases where one 
European killed another.^' In 1827 it is recorded, as a note- 
'll Lloyd, '* Hongkong to Canton,” jip. 27, 44. See also Morrison, ‘‘Com- 
mercial Cuide," ]). 127. 

"• Cf. chap, iii, § 5. 

“ Anber, iqi. cit., p. Sj. Foreign mimlerer.s in Macao were executed hv 
the Cliiiiese e.vecutioiier up to 1805.— Ljungstidt “ Portuguese Settlements'’ 

Pp. 14, 82. 
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worthy event, that the Portuguese had executed a Portuguese 
black slave for the murder of a Chinese, thus showing that they 
had then established the right of exercising their own laws on 
their own subjects ; but as late as 1826 we find assaults on 
Englishmen in Macao dealt with by the Chinese authorities.*" 

§ 10. The first case at Whampoa occurred in 1689 on the 
JJifence, the first of the East India Company’s ships permitted 
to enter into the trade of the port. A Chinese liaving been 
killed by the crew, .some of the latter were cut down, and the 
surgeon mortally wounded. Tlie officials demanded Tls. 5000 
damages from the .ship; a composition of Tls. 2000 was offered, 
“which being refused, the ship left Canton.”*’" 

§ 11. Ill 1721 the accidental death of an officer of the Hoppo 
at Whampoa caused the awest at Canton of two mates and 
four others from the Cudogan, This was an ordinary attempt 
at extortion, ba.sed on the same principles as those leading the 
enemy of any Chinese to commit suicide on his doorstep ; and 
rcpre.sentations by the supercai’gocs caused the release of the 
prisoners and the ca.shieriiig of the officers making the arrc.st."* 

§ 12. In 1722 the gunner’s mate of the Jiiiig George^ while 
out .shooting biixls, accidentally wounded a boy mortally ; com- 
pensation was paid amoimting to Tls. 2()()(), “of which the 
parents had 350.” This .settlement, perfectly legal by Chine.se 
law, though far more exorbitant than the law re(|uired, did not 
(juite settle the matter, and the clearance of the ship was with- 
held for a time."" 

§ 13. Ill 1754 there were constant ijuarrels between the 
English and French seamen at Wh.ampoa, and in one affray an 
Englishman was killed by a Frenchman. An inquest was held 
by the Chinese aiitliorities, and the viceroy, on the demand of 
the English for justice, .stopped the French trade until the man 
guilty of the murder was surrendered. He was released in the 
following year by order of the emperor, on the occasion of a 
general act of grace."’ 

§ 14. In 1773, at Macao, a Chinese lost his life, and an 
Englishman, Francis Scott, was charged with the homicide. 
He was arrested and tried by the Portuguese courts, which 

Auber, op. oit., p. 313. 

Cf. postea. § 30. 

Auber, op. cit., p. 149. 


a Ibid., p. 153. 

Ibid , p. 150. 

•’ Davi^, “ The Chinese,’’ i, p. 50. 
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completely exculpated him. The CJhincse, ho^^ cver, demanded 
his surrender to them for trial ; and, after some discussion, and 
resistance, the rortuguese authorities ultimately yielded, under 
the provisions of art. v of the convention of ITIQ."' Tlie 
Chinese retried him and executed him.-’ 

§ 15. In ITSO a French seaman belonging to a country 
ship,-" the Siircm, in self-defence killed a Portuguese .sailor of 
the company’s .ship Stormont. The ci’iniinal took refuge at the 
Freneh consul’s, where he I'cmaincd many days, but was at 
length given up to the Chine.se, and was strangled publicly by 
order of the governor of the province. The chronicler .adds : 
“This was the tirsl instance of an Europe.an being executed for 
the murder of another in China, and was considered to form a 
/dangerous |)recedont.“-‘ It must be observed, however, that 
J strangulation was, in Chinese criminal .procedure, a mitigation 
of the extreme penalty of decaj)ilation.-^ 

'/§ 16. In iNoveinber 1784 a gun fired from the counli'y 
ship Lrichj Jlnglic.i, while .saluting, caused the death of a Cliine.se. 
The authorities demanded the suiTcnder for trial of the man 
who had tired the gun, but were informed that it could not he 
definitely ascert.ained who the man was. The supercargo of the 
ship was then arre.sted and carried into the c-ity, where he was 
well treated, but was held rc'-ponsible for wliat had occurred on 
his own ship; and tliere were indications of an intention lo 
arrest the president of the com[)any‘s committee, if the arrest 
of the .ship's sujiercargo did not produce the result aimed at. 
The merchants of all nationalities, English, French, Dutch, 
Dani.sh, and Amei-ican,-* took concerted action in ordering up 
boats from all the ships, manned and armed, to protect the 
ftictories. In the end, to procure the release of the supei'cargo, 
the gunner was surrendered to the Chinese. There is no record 
of the n.'ilure of the trial accorded to him, and he was .straimded 
on .January 8Lh, 1785, under orders froin Peking.-''* Considering 
the dates, the order must have been sent in reply to the first 

-' C'f. cliap. iii, § 5. 

“ ])!ivis 01 ). cit., i, p. 81. 

An Knl'li^h ship tradinfj between India and Cbina, not belonging to the 
Ea.-l tndiii ( 'mupany, but .“ailing under its licence and general control. 

-■ Auber, op. cit., pp. 181, 2'Ji. 

Thu ljl^t American ship to enter into the Canton trade, TJie Empress of 
China, was tlicn in port. 

Auber, op. cit., p. 183. 
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reports on the occuiTence, and not after any tiial of the gunner. 
A competent authority has stated that “the Chinese Averc, in 
fact, frightened at their o\ni boldness, and a little resolution on 
the other side might have saved the man’s life.” 

§ 17. In 1800 H.AI.S. Mmlms .sent IT.M. schooner Provi- 
clnica up from Lintin to Whampoa. IVliile the schooner was 
there, the officer of the watch, having hailed a boat which had 
been at the bows for some time in the night, and receiving no 
answer, fired into hci’, under a conviction that she was attempt- 
ing to cut the schooner’s cable. One Chinese in the boat Avas 
Avouuded, and another fell oA'erboard and, it A\-as supposed, aai-rs 
droAvned. The man acIio fired the .shot aavis kejit in custody on 
board; and the Chinese authorities demanded his surrender for 
trial. The captain of the J/ra/wv admitted the AA-oimding, in 
order to clear the coiiApaAiy’s ships, but refused to surrciAder the 
man for trial unless he him.self aaos present, and nnule counter- 
charges of attempteil theft, similar to othei' pi'cvious attempts. 
I’he AA-ounded man recovered, and the Chinese admitted that the 
man Avho Avas droAvned bad throAvn him.self AAverboard ; and the 
matter Avas dropped.^* 

§ 18. In 18()7 some .sailors of the Xrpiuxc Avere on .shore 
leave at Canton, and, indulging in the vile spirits retailed to 
them, became involA'ed in a disturbance. 'I'he men Avero got 
back into the factories ; but, the Cliine.se having folloAved them 
ill great iimnhers, the disturhauec eontiimed through the Avhole 
day, iiotAvitlistaiiding the cfUirls of the Cliinese officials and the 
security nierehauts to disper.se the mob. ITlimately, at the 
close of the day, the .siulors e-seaiied from their officers, rushed 
out to reiicAv the fight, ami, though they Averc soon brought 
back, tliey Avomided several Chinese, one of avIioiu died three 
days later. 'Hie relations of the deceased did not try the 
impo.ssihle task of fastening the blame on any one person; but 
ihe officials, collating time and place, fixed it on the men from 
‘ the Neptune, and called upon the sele<’t committee to di.scover 
the man Avho had struck the bloAV, and to deliver him up for 
trial. TAvice Avere investigations conducted on board the 
Neptune ; but the Chine.se themselves could offer no evidence 
incriminating any one person, though the ship’s scciu'ity merchant 
had offered a reAA’ard of .$20,000 for the detection of the culiirit, 
® Davis, op. cit., i, p. G7. Auber, op. cit., p. SOU. 
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and the select conmiittee were coniiK-’lled to report their inability 
to point out the guilty peiMUi. Trade by the English ships 
was meantime stopped. Ultimately an investigation, at which 
English officers were present, was conducted by the Chinese 
magistrate ; and his decision wa.s that one of the sailors, Edward 
Sheen, should he detained in the English factory as being 
selected to be guilty of accidental homicide. The rest of the 
fiftv-two men on the Xcptinie were accordingly acquitted, and 
trade was resumed .after two months’ stoppage. In the next 
vear Sheen was released from detention, under orders from 
Peking, on payment of the fine of Tls. (about £i), pre- 
scribed bv Chinese law for pui-ely accidental killing.*^ 

§ 19. In 1810 the death of a Chinese was said to have been 
caused bv an English sailor ; but no proof was adduced of the 
fact, or even to identify the ship, though it was declared to be 
the Rojial George. Clearance was refused to the English ships, 
as a matter of course, but was ultimately granted upon con- 
dition that the culprit, when discovei’cd, should be punished in 
accordance with the laws of England.’* 

§ 20. In 1820 a Chinese was accident.ally shot in a boat at 
Whampoa, but by whom could not be ascertained. While the 
investig.ation was proceeding, a buteher on tiie company’s ship 
Duke of York killed himself in a fit of ins,witv, and the Chinese 
were .allowed to believe that he was the culprit. A subsequent 
attempt by the family of the dece.ased to throw iloubt on the 
settlement was severely dc.alt with by the authoritic.s.’‘ 

§ 21. In 1821 the company’s ship Lodij Melville w.as involved 
in events leading to the death of a wom.an. The case was 
settled by jjecuniarv inducements to the relations of the de- 
ceased not to lodge a comidaint with the officials.*’’ 

I 22. On September 2:ird of the same year (1821) occurred 
the c.ase of the sailor Terr.anovii, Italian by birth, serving on the 
American ship Emily at Whampoa. He dropped or threw an 
earthen jar, which was declared to have struck on the head of 

3-’ Aiilier, op. cit., p. 224 ; 6. T. Staunton, “Notices on China,” p. 283. Sir 
George T. Staunton was a memiier of the select committee at the time, and 
w'as appointed by the court of directors Chinese interpreter to the factory, in 
recognition of his indicious conduct of the affair; while Captain Kolles, of 
H.M.S. Linv. was presented with fclOOO.— Auber, op. cit., p. 228. 

•“ Aiibei, op. cit., p. 237. 

=" Ibid., p, 283. 

»» Ibid., p. 296, 
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a woman in a boat, and caused her to fall overboard. His 
surrender was demanded, and wa.s refused, whereupon the 
American trade was stopped. Then it was agreed that he 
should be tried on board. The trial was conducted by the 
runyli Hien, who heard the evidence for the prosecution, and 
refused to allow that evidence to lx; interpreted, refused to allow 
testimony or argument for the defence, and adjudged the 
accused guilty. After this mockery of a trial and farce of a 
judicial decision, he was then put in irons by the ship's officers, 
but not yet surrendered. The trade was still stopped, and 
American merchants and shipping annoyed ; and after another 
week he was surrendered to take a second trial in the city. 
No one not Chinese was pi-esent at this trial, and lie was again 
adjudged guilty and executed by strangulation within twenty- 
four hours. His liody was then returned to the Emily, and 
x\merican trade reopened.®* 

§ 23. On December 15th, 1821, an unarmed party from 
H.M.S. 'I’opa^c, then at the Lintin anchorage, was landed on 
Lintin Island for Avater and wa.shing clothes, and, while thus 
engaged, was attacked by the Chinese of the island, armed with 
spears and bamboos, 'rhe olliccr in command on board the 
frigate sent a party of marines, aimed, to cover the retreat of 
the watering party, and fired scvcual rounds from the big guns 
at the neighbouring vill.age, to keep it in check. Of the 
English seamen, fourteen wei'c wounded, some of them severely ; 
while, of the Chinese, two were reported to have been killed and 
four wounded. Captain Richardson, of the Toj?nr:p, wrote to 
the viceroy, asking that the disturbers of the peace be pimi.shed ; 
but, when asked to send tlic wounded sailors on sliore to be 
examined, he refused, and, w'hilc assenting to the visit of a 
Chinese official on board, declared that he could not suffer any 
official investigation on boanl a king’s .ship. The company’s 
select committee ivas then informed that the viceroy would hold 
the English taipan responsible, and that Engli.sh trade would 
be stopped, if the seamen were not sent on shore, or if the 
Topaze departed before the affair ivas settled ; it ivas further 

® Davis, “ The Chinese," i. p. 100 ; Auber, op. cit., p. 298 ; Willi.ams, 
“Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. 460; G. T. Staunton, op. cit., p. 409; Foster, 
“ American Diplomacy in the Orient," p. 40. Davis (p. 101) states : “ The 
Peking government was at the same time informed that he liad been tried in 
open court, and that the American consul bad witnessed his execution I" 
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intimated that it was expected that two men should be sui- 
rendered, being one for each of the Chinese- lives lost. Tlie 
Topeex having moved from Lintin to Macao, the committee 
was informed that the responsibilitv' now lay with the taipan ; 
and the answer was returned that the committee had no powers 
of control over ships of war, and that the viceroy should com- 
municate direct with Capt.ain Kichardson. It was then decided 
that the English should withdraw ; and on January 11th the 
flag ,at Canton was hauled down, and the fleet of English ships 
moved down to the second bar anchorage, just inside the Bogue. 
The viceroy thereupon, on the 13th, declared that this step 
convinced him that the committee actually could exercise no 
control over a national ship, and that the taipan was therefore 
absolved from jiersonal I'csponsibilitv, but that the trade could 
not be reopened until the men were delivered up. Captain 
Richardson now proi)osed that, on his return to England, a 
trial should be held there in accordance willi English law; 
this the viceroy rejected. The captain then announced, on 
January 29th, that his intention was to sail for England on 
Eebriiary 8th, which he did, after having, on the 4th, I'cceived 
the Chinese officials unofficially on his ship. Vaiious attempts 
wore made to Induce the connnittce to agri’c to a compromise 
based on declarations at variance with the facts ; and ultimately, 
on February 23rd, the trade was reopened and the connnitlee 
absolved from responsibility.®' 

§ 24. In 1824 a boat alongside the company’s ship Kurl nf 
Balcarras having been warned to leave, but paying no attention, 
a midshipman threw .a billet of wood on the covering. A 
dying man was placed in the boat, and it was charged that he 
had been killed by the billet; compensation of 83000 vas 

D.-ivi-., (ip. Cil , i, p. idl ; AnUur. op. cit.. p. -jss. Aulmr (p. -Istcs 
that (lie oiiomittee recoixled tlio lollowing minute : '■ Thus we see our situa- 
pon diMi1\ made responsible for the acts of between two and three thousand 
iiidi\idu.ils who are daily coming in contact with (he lowest of the C'liinvse, 
and aiP c.xjioscrl to assaults so wanton, and often .so bai barons, as well a.s (-o 
robberies so extensive, that self-defence Imposes upon them the necessity of 
altaeking (heir {issaiinnt.s in a manner from whence rle.a(h imrst often en.siic. 
A cryil and important commerce is instantly .suspended, whole fleets at times 
detained, oni'.selvcs liable to .scixiirc, and to be Ihe medium oC surrendoniig a 
man to flralli whose crime is only self-defence or ob -rlicnce to orders, or else 
to Innil nmsi'lves to the most detestable falseliood.s, in order to support a fabri- 
cated si;ii( incnt which may .save the credit of the oflicers of the Chinese 
government." 
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claimed, subsequently reduced to -SSOO. Tlie ship’s surgeon 
examined the body and certified that the man died from disease, 
and showed no simis of having been struck. The committee 
reported the matter to the viceroy, but no further steps were 
tiikon.^** 

§ 25. Ill 1833 a Chinese was killed in an affray at Kum- 
singmoon, and a lascar at Alacao, though innocent, was induced 
to declare himself the murderer, and was conveyed surrepti- 
tiously to Canton. The select committee intervened in the 
interest of justice and fair play, and, after an exchange of 
letters, .succeeded in obtaining an assurance from the viceroy 
that the affair “assuredly will not lead to the forfeiture of 
life.” The man was subswjucnily released.’-’ 

§ 26. 'I'hc abo\e is the record of c.oses in which charges of 
murder or manslaughler were brought against foreigners ; and 
it now becomes necessary to consider those of assaults on 
foreigners. In ITlio iMe.s.srs. Harrison and Flint, agents of the 
hlnglish East India Company, wen> sent to open trade at 
N'ingpo. In 17.57, by Imperial edict, trade was restricted to 
Canton; but in 1759 ilr. Flint wms again sent to Ningpo. 
Coniiiiimieation being refused, lie jiroeeeded to Tientsin and 
delivered a memorial to be sent to the emperor. .\s a result all 
impositions at Canton were for the time remitted, except 6 per 
cent, duty on goods and the gratuity of Tls. 1950 from each 
ship ; but on his return to Canton Jtr. Flint was arrested and 
condemned to banishment from the empire ; before the sentence 
was eari'icd out, however, he was detained in a Chinese prison 
at Casa llrane.a from Jlarch 1760 to November 176tJ.'‘° His 
offence seems to have Ijccn that he disregarded the Imjjerial 
edict restricting trade to Ciuitou. that he sent a memorial direct 
to the emperor, and that he liad scored a point over the Canton 
officials. 

§ 27. In 1785 some English .sailoi-s, while strolling on shore 
“at Whampoa, were attacked by Chine.se, and one of their 
number killed. The matter was reported to the authorities, 
and the guilty person was arrested, tried, .and strangled. 

§ 28. In 1820 two memlxji's of the English factory were 
attacked at Macao by Chinc.se armed with swords and knives. 

Auber, op. cit., p. 310. “ Davis, op. cit., i, p. 37 ; Auber, op. oil., p. 171. 

CUiu. Rop., Jliiich ISol. ” Auber, op. oil., p. 1S7. 
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The Tsotang of Macao uiidci-took to punish the offenders, if the 
committee would agree not to carry the case to Cjintou : and, 
after investigation, he inflicted the penalty of blows with the 
bamboo on two men, besides condemning them to wear the 
cangue for a month. ‘- 

§ 29. In 1821 some Chinese tradesmen, having claims against 
one of the officers of the ship IVhicheLied, came to the captain 
to demand a settlement. Upon some items in the bills being 
objected to, several of them as.saultcMl him, and one man laid 
his head open bv a blow. Thj’ough the agency of tbe ship’s 
security meirhant, the offeudei's were “ severely chastised.” 

§ 30. In 1826 an attack was made by a Chinese on two 
members of the English factory while at Macao. The most 
prompt and effective measures were taken by the Chinese for 
the arrest and punishment of the offender. “ 

§ 31. In 1827 two Chinese iissivulted Captain IValker at 
Canton, near the factories. The committee reporteil the I'ase 
to the' authorities, and drew attention to the existence of low 
grog .shops, which constituted a serious evil. Tire shops were 
shut up, and the as.sailants scvei'cly punished.''' 

§32. 'I’he limes case will clo.se onr record. In April 18:it5, 
when the East India Company’s charter was drawing to an end, 
and its control was therefoi-e relaxed, a “ licensed ” English 
merchant, James limes, had rea.son to complain of the constant 
noise of wood-chopping just outside his house. He took his 
complaint to the security merchant, who, after some days, 
produced an order from the Hoppo prohibiting the annoyance. 
The prohibition producing no effect, Mr, innes went with two 
friends to the Hop]jo’s house to point out the futilitv of the 
order given ; and, being unable to .see him, was attacked, while 
still in the house, by <a man aniiod with a chopper. Mr. Innes 
was wounded in the arm, and, having asked his two friends fo 
identify the man, returned home. He then demanded of his 
security merchant the immediate arrest of the culprit for trial 

Anbcr, op. cit., p. 282. The cangue is a woorlen hoard about .SO inches 
square, with a hole in the middle for the neok, curried un the shoulder and 
in.soi'ibod with tlie offence and its punUliment. 

" Auber, op. cit., p. 2S5. 

" Ibid., p. :U2. 

” Ibid., p. 313. 

I’lPsuinably a suhojflinato olBrcr of the Hnppo, a.-i the l.ittcr’s official 
residaoce was at some distance from the factoiies. 
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by Chine.se law, and added that, if the man was not arrested 
before suii.set (it then being 2 p.m.), he would set fire to the 
I-Ioppo’s house. Nothing was done within the limit set. Mr. 
Innes then bought rockets and blue-lights, and “by eight p.m. 
the mandarin''s hou.se was on fire.” lledress was at once acccorded. 
Mr. Inne.s's assailant was punished next day, being exposed all 
over Canton wearing the cangue. “The V^iceroy and Hoppo 
wrote very proper answers to me, .and, excepting for the [security] 
merchant’s letter to your committee, I should have considered 
the alf'air as finished.’’ ‘‘ Mr. limes considered that he was fully 
justified in the course he adopted ; but the select committee 
informed the Co-hong merchants that, after an inve.stigation of 
the c.ase, they considered that he had acted most unjustifiably.'*'* 

§ 33. In treating of this record of criminal acts, the com- 
ment, ators, both of that time and of later date, are agreed in 
characterising tlie Clune.se administration of justice as barbarous, 
and in condemning the conduct of those who were responsible 
for surrendering to it any foreigner charged with a crime. We, 
in the twentieth century, must be careful not to measure the 
doings of former times by the standards and conventions of 
to-day, as we hope that our doings may be gauged by our 
standards, and not by tho.se of the future. In the cases cited, 
the oHleial chronicler of the Ernst India Company declares that 
“ tlic Chinese ha\'o no desire to screen their countrymen from 
punishment when guilty, but the imjuiry must be carried on 
according to their own forms and u.sages ” ; and this proviso 
is true, not only in the c.ase of charges against Chinese, but as 
well when Chinese brought plaint against the foreign sailors. 

§ 34. The Americans occupied a position apart. They were 
“ free-trade "’ intruders into a world of monopoly, for the purpose 
of tr.ade, and they subordinated everything to that purpose. A 
young nation, witli no feudal past, their own criminal laws were 
milder than those of other nations. East or West ; but in going 
to China they adopted the position embodied in the declaration 
mode on the occasion of the TeiTOnova trial — “ We ai’e bound, 
to submit to your laws while we are in your waters ; be they 

Mr. Innes’s statement, in Auber, op. oit., p, 301. Also Davis, “Tlie 
Cliiuese,” i, p. HO. 

“ Anber, op. cit., p. 3(i0. 

Ibid., p. 310. 
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ever so unjust, wo will not it'sist tlu'in.’’ This attitude was 
maiutaiiicd coii^islenth’ until Caleb Cushing took up the 
question of extraterritorialitv in 184'i. 

§ 35. The linglish showed themselves as ready to submit to 
Chinese law, but experienee drove them to debate as to what 
the law was, and how it was administered. The law itself was 
clear and, so far as pertinent to our subject, may be briefly 
sunnn.arised as follows : 

]>’. At'ilfiil iiiul pi-omedi til toil iiiurilor is ptmisliiilile )iy liuliCiuliiifr. 

:2'. For liiiinli-iile (liiriii!' an attVav, tlioii{>li willnml any eviire.-s ilisire 
to kill, or killiiii' anntlier on '-U'-pieion of tlicl't, or heiiif^ aeressory to a 
inurdor, tliu penally is striiiifrnlation. ’* 

o'. I’er'ons wlio kill or wonnil anollier purely liy aeeident (in siieli way 
that no siifticient ]ireiioiis warninir could liave Keen ffiven) may redeem 
tliLMiiselvos from pmiidimenl liy payment of a tine to tlie family of llie 
per.'.on killed or wounded, ['fhe leoal amount of tlii-. lino was 'I'ls.VJ'-l:!,''’ 
as e.xeuipliiii'd in Slu’eu’s caM-. | 

4". Killing in lawful self-defence h jiistifialdc and not piuiislialile.''’ 

To this law, if justly administered, the English may well have 
been willing to submit. At this .same period, not to mention 
that sheep and horse slealing, the stealing of sums exceeding 
twelve pence, iuid other similar offences, were punishable by 
death, it was also, by the law of England, a capital felony to 
attempt to kill, even without wounding, or even to present and 
try to fire a loaded gun with intent to kill ; and it w.as not 
until 1861 that al tempts to murder resulting in bodily injui'v, 
were taken out of the list of capital crimes.^' The two laws 
were not far apart, except that in the Chinese law’ more 
con.sidcratioii appears to have been given to the result of an 
assault, and in the English law to the intention ; and this 

“ Xorlli Ameiicjui ttciicw, Jaii. cited iu Williams, “Middle 

Kirigdoiii,'’ ii, p. f OU. 

'I hee.xiieiuc penalty isbelicadiny, .'■ince tiiatleaiostlie budy mill dated for 
tt.G future woild. Str.ui.irulutioii, wliicli leave.-, tlio body intacl,' ji, a mitigated 
form of ])uiiisliment ; it is done with a cord, as liaiiging is strangulation by 
a loop at the eiul of a cord. 

U. T. Staunton, “ Ta Tsing Leu Lee," Div. vi, Bk. ii, § ocxoii, clause 2. 

“ Ibid., ii]!. :i(yA-S23-, Ibid., “Notices on China,” p. 4K); UutzlafE, “China 
Opened," ii, p. 7S; Auber, op. cit., p. 207; Davis, “The Chinese,” i, p. 3i)3 ; 
Cliin. del)., Man li 1334; Jerui;pn, “China in J.aw and Commerce,” p. 70. 

.1 . 1'. Steplicn, Histoiy of the Criminal Law of England,” ili, pp. 114-110. 
'I’lie law of isud (43 (too. 3. c. 58) brouglit tlie slightest attempt at murder 
tinady witliin the meshes of the law. In 1828 (!) Uoo. 4. c. 31), and lii 1837 
(7 Will. 1. and 1 Vic., c. 85), the law made it distinution between attempts 
which did and those which did not ic.siilt in bodily injury; and in l.soi it was 
enacted that onl^ where death resulted was the deatn penalty tu be iiillieted. 
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difference in the point of view must be borne in mind wlien we 
attempt to judge tlie Chinese of that day. The English 
contention, in eacli of the cases cited above, was that the 
charge slioiild liave fallen under 3" (killing l)v accident) or 
4'' (killing in self-defence); while the Chinese held that every 
one fell under 3“ (killing in an affray, with or without intent), 
the penalty for which was strangulation. This was distinctly 
a (iiiestion fw decision by an imjiartial trial under jjroper legal 
procedure ; a!id, as tlie trial would have been conducted under 
tlie law of Cliina, tlie judge mast have looked less to the 
intention of the accused, than to the actual result. 

^ 36. In considei'ing the effect of a law, however, it is not 
enough to regard only its theory; its adniinisl ration mush also 
be taken into account, and the way in which the provi.slons of 
its letter are nioililied by intcrjiretalion.and in practice. China 
had a serious problem to deal with. Hitherto she had had 
relations only with vassal sLates, and, except for the Japanese 
who raided her coasts and invaded the territory of her vassals, 
with trading folk who submissively accepted her decrees. Of 
the Western nations her opinions were formed from the semi- 
piratic.al doings of the Povtuguese in the sixteenth century, and 
the blood thirstiue.ss of the Spanish and the lawle.ssness of the 
Hutch in the seventeenth ; while the English were the people 
who had o[)ened the ways of coniinerce by cannon-shot in IGtiT, 
whose first trading shi)» legitiuiately at Canton in 1G89 had 
cau.scd the loss of life, and who, without provocation from China, 
hod, in 1803 and again in 1808, occupied the Chinese territory 
of Macao because of some petty dispute between diflerent sects 
of outside barbarians. Wc may reasonably accept, then, as the 
fundamental Chinese maxim in dealing with foreigners, the 
. phra.se of one of their writers of an eailier age that — “ The 
barbarians arc like beasts, and not to be ruled on the same 
principles as Chine.se. AVere one to attempt c-ontrolling them 
by the great maxims of reason, it would tend to nothing but 
the greatest confusion. The ancient sovereigns w'ell understood 
this, and accordingly ruled barbarians by mi.srule. Therefore 
to rule barbarians by inismle is the true and best way of ruling 
-them.”®^ The Chinese have ever had, in theory, a great 

“ “• Rarbavi baud scoas ao peoora, non eoflem modo regendi snnt ut. ve^antuv 
Riiiae. bi rjuis xollet eos iiiagiiis sapieuUao legibus iusti'iicro, iiildl aliial quaiii 
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admiration for the principles of reason, and it may well be 
believed that they governed barbarians,'’*’ wlio had no under- 
standing of “ reason,” on principles other than those applied to 
their own people, 

§ 37, Another cause for the divergence between the spirit 
and the practice of Chinese law is found in the notorious cor- 
ruption of the Chinese magistracy and judiciary. IVith 
“ reason ” on their lips and the keen desire for gain in their 
hearts,'" their judgment was at the disposal of the long pui’se, 
but subject to their innate conviction that their countrymen, 
belonging to a civilised race, must be in the riglit as against 
those of rude and unlettered origin. 

§ 38. To this corruption, too, mn.st be added the cei'tainty 
that torture would be applietl to any person under trial in 
a Chinese court. The torture of prisoners is not directly sanc- 
tioned by tbe Chinese law ; but in Chinese procedure, as in earlier 
English practice, it found its place as the result of a provision 
which was designed to protect a person accused of crime. In 
England, when coinpurgution was succeeded by trial by combat 
or by ordeal, and that in turn by trial by jury, the successive 
changes were regarded as innovations, and the law refused to 
compel the accused, again.st his will, to trust his fate to the new 
and unaccustomed form of trial ; and by “ standing mute ” he 
could make his conviction impossible. 'I'he Statute of West- 
minster in 1275 directed that all «ho refused to plead should 
be imprisoned c/i Ic pri.ioii forte el dure, and in succeeding 
centuries this was liber.ally interpreted to cover peine forte et 
dure, and to justify the infliction of torture to secure that 
the prisoner should consent to plead. In time the practice of 
torture was abandoned in England, the last case being in the 
first half of the seventeenth ccnliiry, but the theory of the law 
remained unchanged until a time within the })eriod now under 
consideration. The iirocedure was not abolished until 1772, 


summam perturbationem in<tuccret. Anliqui reges istad optime callebant et 
ideo barbiiros non regendo regebant. Sic autem eos non regendo regere 
praeclitt.a eos optime regendi are est.” — Father Premare’s translation of Con- 
fucian l ommentator, Su Tung-po, quoted in Davis, op. clt., i, p. ti.'i. 

“ narb.urian3—^dpj3a/jiK— those who did not accept Chinese civilisation law 
and letters. Cf. Williams, “Middle Kingdom," ii, p. 4G1; Chin. Hep., june 

" Cl- ''l.'i'P- ii. passim. Law cases in China come before the executive arm 
of the arinnnistratiou, and tliere is no separate judiciary. 
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when it was enacted that “ standing mute ” should be taken 
as equivalent to a plea of guilty ; and it was only in 1827 that 
the hiunanitarian spirit of tlie age changed this to the pre- 
suinption of a plea of not guilty.*®*' In China we have a 

Act 12 Cico. :i, c. 20, 

■" Acts 7 and S (Ico. 4, c. 2S. 

Jlclseelinie, “ llagna t'arta,’’ pp. lOS, ;!!)!)-400. The act 3 Ethv. 1, c. 12, 
pi-i]\idcd that a man accused uf iVloiiy and standing ninlc slioultl be put c« h- 
pnHKii forti' c< ihire\ acoiTding to llarringlon (“ Observations on the Statutes." 
p. s;j) this meant tliat the iji isoner was to be starved, but not tortured. This 
gi'iille tro.atment was Fonml to delay the business of assize, and, to expedite 
it, 1 he y^c/ac FocFtf cF r/wre, sanctioned in another connexion by the same act, 
was applied from tlic lime of Henry IV, l.'i'.ia-lll.'l (Ilarriiiglon. op. cit., p. .S4). 
In ilii.s. the .accused was .sirolchetl iiakisl on his back, and iron laid on him 
as much .a.s he could bear and iiioie," anil so to continue, fed upon bad bread 
and stagnant water on alternate dajs, till he either jileaded or died, lly 
pleading and subsequent conviction alone could the prisoner's goods be de- 
clared forfeited to tlie crown. In lii.'i't Jlajor fstrangeways, siatidiug mute. 
Wits pressed to death in about ten mimiles, ibc end being laisteued by men 
.standing on the frame oti which the iron was laid. In 172(1 one Burnwater, 
accused of murder tind statiding mute, was l>rcssoil for an hour and three- 
qiiartens with 4 cwt. of iron, tuid then consentod to jilead : ho pleaded not 
guilty, but was oonvieted and hanged. — Steidien. “llist. C'rim. Law,’’ i, pp. 

Fora prosent-day illustration of ordinary oriental practice in the matter 
of itn^ichil torture, the following news item comes to htintl in this year of 
grtieo, 1910 ; 

“Taxoibb, July 11th. 

“ ^udioient limo having ehtpsed for prceaiilions lo be taken for the security 
of tlic tortured wife of lion Aissa, 1 am at liberty to give a few details of her 
condition on the dtiy of her extiininatinn six weeks tiller the torture had been 
inllletod, llorrielit shoulder was dislocated, jto.ssibh tilso broken, and much 
swollim, causing hiteiisc pidti. Her right arm was almost useless, and the 
hand is ]3ermiineutly closed. Her forearms bore unhealed wounds and healed 
scars, evidently caused hy chains or ropes. Her legs and feet were scarred. 
In tile opinion of tliose who examined her, and of doctors acqu.ainted with 
Moorisli methods, she Milfered the following tortures: First, iter riglit hand 
was sewn up in diinip raw hide, which, by eontraeting. causes intense agony 
;ind leaves the band crushed and u.sele.s.>. N-condli , she h;iil heeii sti.speiided 
by ropes or eli.ains all:ielicd to Iter forranns and wrists in such manner as (o 
cause tlie whole weiglil. to lie borne by the arms. Any jerk upon the ropes 
would be .sullieient to cause injury to the .shoidder and deep cuts in the ilesh 
of the forearms.’’ — The Tiinc.s, July I2lh. 1910. 

Ill 1905 an Impel ial decree prohibited the use of the bamboo fllogging) as 
n means of punishment in the courts ot the empire ; but in December 1909 we 
find tlie following case, oue of the very few coming under foreign observation, 
reported in the press : 

“ Yesterday’s Munieip.al Gazette will have recalled to the public mind tlie 
case of irregular arro.st which has occupied the attention of the coiuicil and 
consuls since last August, and will in part have prepared the eommuuity for 
the .somewhat dramatic development that took place on lYedncsdtiy afternoon. 
Q’lic paiticulars of llio ea.so may be briclly recapitulated. (In .Vneiisl 22ud, 
1909, some runners from the city magislRite's yainon entered the Settlement, 
and in Markham Hoad arrested a ricc-dealor, who is also a lipao. ;iiid took him 

8 
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.similav theory servinsf ns the iiifentive to the toi’lure of accused 
persons. One accused of a criminal act is in C liiiia assumed to 
be guilty from Ihe mere tact that he is accused ; he is forbidden 
to have the aid of a lawyer ; and the trial is more for the pur- 
pose of publiclv establishing the charge and determining the 
penalty, than of ascertaining the truth.“^ ihe prisoner is sup- 
posed, however, to be protected by one safeguard. No one 
accused of crime can be convicted except on his own confession ; 
he not only must jjlead to the charge, hut in pi-actice must 
plead guilty i and to allow him to “stand mute” would be held 
as impeding the administration of justice, in the eyes of the 
Chinese law during the factory days and to-day, as in former 
centuries it was in the eyes of English law. No prisoner, how- 
ever innocent, could be allowed to defeat the purpose of the 
judge or the interests of justice, and it invariably happens, in a 
Chinese court of law, that the confession of guilt, which is a 
necessary condition precedent to conviction, is forthcoming. 

§ 39. The most potent cause of all, however, is the respon- 
sibility to which every subject of the empire is held for any- 
thing that may occur, however remotely connected with him. 

aoros.s the Soocliow Creek to llio native yaracn in the locality. The eoiineil 
drew the attention of the Consular limly to this irivoiilar ane.st in a letter 
dated August 2.sth, and on Sej it ember o2nd the senior consul stated that ho 
was addressing the Taotai that day on the sulijeet. .\s the I'hinusc authorities 
maintained tlial Ali-dau had been arrested outside the Settleinonl limits, 
the senior consul's representations were of no avail. In the first week of 
Xoveinber.honcver.il caiiio to tlie kiiowledife ot the eonueil tlml Ihe man 
had already been severely handled in I lie magistrate's yaineii, and was being 
threatened with furtlier puni.sliineiit if rlie nninieiyial ])olice showed any 
further interest in his ea.se. The Consular Body .still jiies.seil the matter, and 
on December Kith the city inagi.stiale inllictcd two thousand blows upon 
Xg Ah-dau, because a foreign consul was eau.sing trouble on ins belialf. Tliis 
punishment was repealed two days later, ami on llecembor 31.st he was ordered 
to receive another two thousand blows, becau.se a formal re(]ucstfor his release 
had been received from the mixed-court magistrate. tVlien nine Inindred 
blows had been iiiflicled, bowever. the man's condition is stated to have been 
too serious for furtlier jmnishment and Ihe brutal treatment was staved. 
During the day Xg Ah-dau returned to the Settlement in the care ol' the muni- 
cipal police, and an examination of his injuries established beyond contradiction 
the fact that he had been subjected to most brutal treatment at the hands of 
the city magistrate. Thus an offender, whose crime was lield to be sufficient 
justification for the infliction of several thousand blows and his detention in 
prison for over four months, is liberated on security after a few minutes’ 
hearing, when at last his case is properly heard in court; although it mii.st 
not be overlooked tliat his liberation would not have taken place If the 
Consular Body had been content with less persistency in the matter 
Niirlh-Cliina Ilerald, .Tan. 14tli, 1910. 

“ Jeniigau ‘'China in Baw and Commerce,” p. 1S9. 
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A theft is committed in a village ; the village is held responsible, 
jointly and severally, and with the village its tipao, the official 
head. A commits suicide on B’.s doorstep ; B is held respon- 
.sible. The Yellow River bursts its banks ; the governor of 
Honan begs the emperor to deprive him of his titles, since he 
is responsible. A son commits an offence ; the father is held 
responsible.-^ A bankrupt absconds ; his familv arc held respon- 
sible in body and estate. A shopman strikes a blow and goes 
into hiding ; his emplovcr is held responsible for his appearance. 
A province is overrun by i-ebels ; its governor is held respon- 
sible. A murder is committed in a town ; the magistrate of 
that town is held responsible for the discovery and arrest of the 
murderer, for getting uj) the case for the prosecution, for trial 
and judgment, and for the execution of the guilty man ; to fail 
in any one of these respon.sibilities may well lead to his being 
cashiered. -/The result is that nothing which occurs goes un- 
puni,shcd ; if the guilty penson cannot be found, convicted and 
punished, then the responsible person mu.st accept the con- 
seciuences — father-, family, emplovcr, village, magistrate, or 
viceroy. ^ jA learned commentator has characterised this in the 
following words : “ Both in theory and practice the doctrine of 
responsibility is savage ami cruel in the light of modern jui'is- 
pi'iideiice ; but constituted as the Chinese iii-c, ami have been 
ever since known to authentic history, it is doubtful if the vast 
numhevs ^^ho populate China could he held in ohedienee to 
authoi’ity by a principle le.ss searching and merciless.” 

§ 40. Now let us apply this principle to the cases we have 
noted. ^Vhen a foreign seaman lost his life in an affray on 
shore, the guilty Chiiie.se was invariably discovered and sentenced 
to strangulation, the penalty prescribed for the offence;®'’ the 
person who suffered the penalty may not have been the one who 
struck the blow, but the unwritten law of responsibility was 
fulfilled. When Chinese life was lost at the hands, apparently, 
of foreign seamen, the natural impulse of the authorities was to 
apply the same doctrine of responsibility. English law de- 
manded that the one who actually struck the blow' .should be 
identified ; and w'hen the English authorities, in the course of 

— '“f Jernigan, op. cit., p. 76. 

(Jf. Oc'isus ill 17i)i imil 17S.7 (antna. §§ LS. 27), the only two rnconlcd in 

rciliess was ileiiuiiKluil for (he loss of foreigiiDi'.s’ livus. 
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their duty of protecting those under them, denmnded tliat this 
should be done, they found that they were speaking a language 
the Chinese could not understand, and that the latter applied 
their doctrine of responsibility. This transferred the charge 
to the shoulders of the sufiercargo or captain of the ship, as 
responsible for those under them ; and, when they refused to 
accept the unaccustomed clmrge, to the taipan, the responsible 
head of that nationality, or, in the case of the English, the 
president of the company’s select committee. The committee 
protested against the outrage of holding its ])resident responsible 
for other than his own acts, and against the stoppage of the 
entire trade because of the act of one ; but to the Chinese it 
was the only course consistent with “ reason ” and the due 
maintenance of ordei-. 

§ 41. On the other side, the Chinese authorities were them- 
selves bound by the doctrine of responsibility. When a 
Chinese life was lost, the Hien was responsible to the Fu that 
justice and retribution should follow, the Fu to governor and 
vicei'oy, and they in turn to the emperor ; nothing could absolve 
them from their responsibility except the express word of the 
emperor. Tlic way most patent to the world of showing zeal 
in administering jusiice was to report that, for a life lost, a life 
was taken ; and, in these cases, tins was tlie course adopted by 
the Hien. He is at once coroner, police superintendent, jail 
warden, prosecuting attorney, judge, and sheriff; with all these 
functions, our common human nature would le.ad him to wish 
to bring his cases to a “ successful” conclusion ; and, when to 
this is ad<led the impulse of the responsibility lying on him, his 
conduct of the cases was iuevitiddy such as to warrant the 
conviction that the surrender of accused seamen was demanded 
for their execution, and not for an etjuitable trial. 

Cl 1- Th-sjieHiii!) JfoHikiile.—ha inquiry bavins been made as to whntlier it 
is the duty oC commanders of vessels at Wliampo.a to detain in custody any of 
their crews who may unfortunately become implicated in a case of 'Chinese 
liomicide, a conversation ensued in which it appeared to be the sense of tlie 
coinmittfo, tliat it belongs exclusively to the Cliijieso government to vindicate 
tlie authority of its own laws, by apprehending those who may be accused of 
viol.ating them, and without uudeniahle proof of wilful murder, justly in- 
volving tlie c.xtreine penalty of the law, it would he inexpedient for tlie 
eomiuandcr of a vessel to detain the accused \)arty, since it would be, affording 
iaeililie.s to tlie Chinese to enforce their barbarous and unjust demand of lifo 
for life, liowm er mueh palliating circumstances may have ocenrred to modify 
the uatuio of the ciiuie.” — " Eirst Annual Uuyort of the Cleneral t'oinmillee lil 
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§ 42. To thi.s the English could not agrea Their own law 
of homicide was inorc harsh than the Chinese, but at least they 
expected a fair trial for the accused. This the Chinese autho- 
rities, situated as they w'ere, could not grant ; and the divergence 
in the views remained one of the questions to be settled by the 
arbitrament of war. 

the Canton Chambei of Commerce, to which are snhjoined the decisions of the 
committee approved at a pnblio meeting of the Chamber, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1th, 1S37,” in Chin. Rep., Nov. 1837. 
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Edht India Company were abolished and the English trade with 
C'hiiia was thrown open to all, three Orders in Couneil were 
issued^ to provide regulation for the future. The first, after 
reciting the desire of the f Chinese government “ that cflectiial 
provi-sion should be “ nnule by l.aw for the good order of all his 
Majesty’s subjects resorting to Canton,” and declaring the 
expediency of giving effect to “ such reasonable demands of the 
said Chinese government,” proceeded to vest provisionally in 
the superintendents to be apjjointed under the act all the 
powers and authority over trade and traders which, on 
April 21st, 1834, should be vested in the supercargoes of the 
East India Company. The second established a court with 
criminal and admiralty jurisdiction, to be held at Canton or on 
board any Kriti.sh ship at Canton, and at its head placed the 
chief superintendent for the time being. The third, authorising 
the .superintendents to levy tonnage dues at Ss. per ton and 
duties on imports and exports at Canton at the rate of 7s, 
(0'35) per cent., was rescinded by Order in Council dated 
March 5th, 1834.‘ 

§ 2. On December 10th, 1833, a Koyal Commission was 
issued appointing William John Lord Napier to be chief 
superintendent, William Henry Chichely Plowden to be second 
superintendent, and John Francis Davis to be third superin- 
tendent, of the trade of British subjects in China, with 
jurisdiction limited to the Port of Canton, i.e. within the 
Bogue ; these limits, by an instruction dated May 28th, 1836, 
were extended to include Macao and Lintin.’' Mr. Plowden 
(who was president of the East India Company’s select com- 
mittee) had left China before the arrival of the mission, and 
Mr. Davis became second superintendent, and Sir George Best 
Robinson third superintendent, both drawn from the .select 
committee. The superintendents, thus constituted, appointed 
J. H. Astell, secretary and treasurer ; Robert Morrison, Chinese 
secretary and interpreter; Captain Charles Elliot, master 
attendant, to “ have charge of all British ships and crews within 
the’ Boca Tigris ” ; T. R. Colledge, surgeon, and Alexander 

- In Council liclcl at Brighton, Dec. i'th, 1833, Additional P.npers rol. 
China, 1810, p. 1. 

■* Of. chap, iv, §. 29. 

* Corn rel. China, 1840, p. 6. 

' Ibid,, pp. 1, 5. Cf, chap, vii, § 11, 
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Anderson, assistant surgeon. The Rev. G. II. Vaehell, on his 
way from England, was to he chaplain, and Mr. Alexander R. 
Johnston was appointed private secretary to Lord Napier.''’ 

§ 3. The instructions to the superintendents under tlic 
Roval Sign iMann.al,' dated Decemher tllst, I8li.‘3, entered into 
much detail, hut the .spirit ])erv.ading the whole was one of 
conciliating the Chinese in every way. They were to take up 
their residence at Canton, and were to discharge their duties at 
Canton, or at any other place within the river and port of 
Canton, or at any other place hei-eafter appointed Iiy their own 
government, and not elsewhere ; they were to use their utmost 
efforts to “ adjust by arbitration or persuasion any disputes 
that British subjects might have with otlier British subjects, 
or with the Chinese, or with other foreigners ; ^ and, if they had 
occasion in respect of miv dispute to address a complaint or 
reinonsti'ancc to the Chinese officials, they were to use all 
moderation, and avoid u.sing menacing language or making 
any appeal for protection to the British military or naval 
forces, unless the necessity should be most evident. T'hey 
were also to avoid any conduct, language, or demeanour which 
should excite jcaloirsy or distrust amongst the Chinese peoide 
or government, or in'itatc them, or “ revolt their opinions or 
prejudices'”; and they were to “study by all practicable 
methods to maintain a good and friendly understanding.'’'’ 
They were also to hear in mind themselves, and to impress 
on all British subjects the “ duty of conforming to the laws 
and usages of the Chine.se empire, .so long as .such laws shall 
be administered towards [Briti.sh subjects] with justice and 
good faith and in the same manner'” as towards Chinese and 
other foreigners. 

In his particular instructions,® dated January K5th, 18.‘34, 
Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, advised Lord Napier 
that he should not act upon the Order in Council instituting a 
court of Justice, until he had given the matter his most serious 
consideration ; and he ordered that, in conformity with Chinese 

» Corr.' rel. China, 1840, p. 7 ; Chin. Rep., July 1834. 

, ’ Corr. rcl. China, 1840, p. 2. 

' In this work “ foreign” and “foreigner" will always inclirate .all of non- 
Chinese nationality; “European" ^ will generally include all of European 
descent, i.o. will exclude Japane.se. and will include American. 

“ Corr, rcj. China, 1310, p. 1. • , . . • • , 
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regulations, no British ship of war shouhl “pass the Boca 
Tigi'is, unless an extraordinary occasion should recjuirc it to do 
so,” the prohibition extending to the fi'igate xihich was to take 
I^ord Napier to (’nnton. I^ord Napier was to study the pos- 
sibilities of extending Brilisb trade, and to keep in mind the 
desirability of entering into direct relalions with tlie Imperial 
government ; l)ut he xvas to take no steps, and not even to make 
any suggestion, tending in that direction, until he liad reported 
to the home goverimient and received special instructions in 
reply — which xvould take the better part of a year. So far 
Lord Napier’s instructions were such as to satisfy every Chinese 
objection to the transfer of tlie control of tlie English trade 
from a commercial company to the king’s government, and they 
might have been drafted by the Canton viceroy. Only in one 
short paragraph of a dozen words did Lord Palmerston insert 
the fuse which xvas to fire the petard: “Your lordshij) will 
announce your arrival at Canton by letter to the viceroy.” 

§ 4. The chief superintendent was instructed that every 
cflbi’t was to be made to conform to all Chinese regulations and 
to consider all Chinese prejudices, and at the same time was 
forbidden to call in the aid of the armed forces of the crown ; 
and yet he was required to adopt a course which would convert 
him from a mere superintendent of trade — a taipan, as the 
Chinese would consider it — into a royal envoy, and would break 
every Chinese regulation and offend every Chinese jJi’qjudice. 
The British Foreign Office should have had before it the liistorv 
of the embassies of tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
must have had fresh in mind the results of the Amherst embassy, 
so ignominious at Peking and so disastrous at Canton ; and its 
only excuse is that Cantou was for away, and the conditions 
prevailing there could only be learned through tire court of 
directors of the East India Company. The policy of the 
directors was to demand dividends but to frown on coercion, 
to demand that trade should continue without interruption but 
to insist on a policy of conciliation and moderation ; and this 
policy, translated into the instructions given to Lord Napier, 
made a conflict inevitable. 

§ 5. Lord Napier an-ived at Macao on July 15th, 1834, and, 
having constituted the mission, prcceeded in H.M.S. Andromache 
to Chuenpi, thence to Whannwa in the ship’s cutter, and arrived 
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at Canton in the boat of a merchant ship on the morning of 
the 25th. He at once wrote a letter informing the viceroy 
of his arrival. IVhile the letter was being translated into 
Chinese, two of the Hong merchants called at the factory to 
communicate to him the purport of the viceroy’s oi'ders .sent 
to themselves for transmission to Lord Napier ; but they were 
courtcouslv dismissed with an intimation that he would com- 
municate iinmediatelv "ith the viceroy in the manner befitting 
his Majesty's commission and the honour of the British nation.*^ 
The letter notified to the viceroy the arrival of Lord Napier, 
bearing a royal commission, appointing him chief superinten- 
dent of British trade to China, and associating with him Mr. 
Davis and Sir George Robin.son ; it further stated that he was 
empowered to protect and promote British trade, and was 
invc.sted with powers, political and judicial, to be exercised 
according to circumstances; and a personal interview was 
.solicited. 

§ 6. Mr. Astell, secretary to the commission, was sent on 
the 26th with this letter, translated into Chinese ; and as entry 

'• Cbin. Itep.. Jan. is:!.). 

" Corr. rel. China, 18-10, ]i. 8. 

Ibid. p. 10. Tlu.s communication is slalcd to lia\o imen sent in the form 
of a “letter’’ as between equals; it is also said to lm\e been “sealed iind 
addressed to hi.s excellency in due form’’ (Chin. Hep.. Aug. IKIU), but tboro is 
nothing on record to sliow whether “ scaled ” indicated merely that the cover 
was closed to inspection, or that tlie chief superintendent’s official seal was 
impressed on the ‘•letter” theicby, in C'hine.se procedure, making it in effect 
an official de.spalch : but cf. chap, vii, § 8. The point is not material, since 
nothing but tlie outside cover was ever seen by any Chinese official. Omitting 
minor differences, the principal forms of communication in the punctilious 
Chinese world may be summarbed as follows ; 

1”. Tsou. a memorial to the throne from certain ranks of officials entitled 
to memorialise. 

2°. Shang-yii. Imperial edict, order emanating from the throne. 

3°. YU-chih (Yii of 2'’1 or I’i-yii (pi of 10", yii of 2"), Imperial rescript, the 
answer to a memorial or the instruction given thereon. 

4”. Tze-wen, communication between officials of equal rank; those ex- 
changed between the old Tsungli Yamen and new Waiwu I'u on the one hand, 
and viceroys and govei-nors on the other, are in this form. 

6”. Chao-hwel, declared by the treaty of Nanking, 1842, to be the correct 
form of correspondence between Chinese and British high officials of equal 
rank; actually the form for oommunioations between military and civil officials 
of equal standing (Giles, “Dictionary,’ s.v. 474). In China, the military, 
er en if of equal standing, are of lower consideration. 

()». Cha-hing. a •‘doclaratioii,” tlie foim of despatch from a superior to an 
official ot lower standing. 

7”. Shen-cheng, a •• report ” or “ representation,” tiro form of despatch from 
an official of some standing to one ot higher authority. 

B", bhen-oben, a "statement,” the form prescribed by thg ^laaty of 
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witliin the walls of the city, in which the viceroy’s yamen was 
situated, was forbidden to foreigners, he proceeded with it to 
the usual place for jn’csenting petitions or delivering eom- 
nuiiiications — tlie city gate. His instructions were to deliver 
the sealed letter, addressed in due farm to the viceroy, to any 
official who would consent to receive it, but to “avoid any 
communication through the Hong merchants, wliich might 
afterwards be represented as an official [channel of] communica- 
tion and a precedent on all other occasions.” lie waited at the 
gate over three hours “ treated with much iiidigiiitv, not un- 
usual on such occasions,” and during that time one official after 
another of minor rank arrived, and to one after the other he 
tendered the letter, which each in turn refused to receive ; 
lie was informed that, as it came from the su[)erintendent of 
trade, the Hong merchants were the proper channel of com- 
munication, but “ this obstacle appeared of minor importance 
in their eyes, upon ascertaining that the document was styled a 
Idler, not a petition." The linguists asked for a copy, which 
wa.s refused. Towards the end of his waiting the Hiehtai of 
Canton arrived, and to him the letter was tendered, and by 
him refused three sevend times. The senior Hong merchant, 
Howqua,'^ thou asked that he and the Hiehtai might take it 
together, but this was refused. All the officials then went away 
in a body to consult the vic'eroy, and on their return the letter 

Nanking, 1812, £or clc»palclie3 from cont.uLs to the high ollicors of state; for 
over thirty years jiaat, ho\ve\er, consuls have used the form of chaohwei (5°) 
in addressing viceroys and otliers of high rank. 

fl”. I’ing (Cantonese Tin) in larions combinations, “petition,” the form of 
an official communication to a superior when tlic cTiffcrence in rank is marked ; 
also of a communication from any person not holding fixed olUcial rank to any 
person in an official position. 

10°. I’i (as in 3"), the minute or dvcision endorsed on a petition (11”), which 
is then returned to the petitioner, either the miginul on red paper, or a copy 
on white paper. 

11°. YU (as in 2° and 11’). an “order'’ gi\en to an unofficial person, or to .m 
official of too low standing to receive a clia-tze (or eha-liing, (>") ; also a 
“ proclamation ” (also called Kao-shih) addressed to the people at large. 

12°. Sin (Pekingese Hsin), a letter, unsealed and unsigneil, certified by the 
visiting-card enclosed ; beginning “1 beg to state” if addressed to an equal 
or inferior, and “ 1 respectfully state ” if addressed to a superior. 

The officer, usually designated Colonel, in command of tlie territorial 
forces in and around Canton city, but not including the llanchu garrison 
under the Tartar-Coneral. 

Qua is the usual ending of the names by which the Hong merchants 
were known colloquially, given to them by virtue of the official rank which 
they had bought. It is’the spelling of the day of the word Kwan, ‘‘official,” 
and may be translated “ osijqire,” 
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was again tendered three several times to the Hiehtai and to 
each of the others, and by them refused ; whereupon Mr. Astcll 
returned to the factory.'" Tlic next day, the 27th, the Hong 
merchants waited in a body on the siipcriiiteiideiits, and pro- 
posed a small change in the designation of tlie viceroy on the 
cover, whith was acceded to, and Hint “petition” should be 
■substituted for “ letter," to wliich Lord Napier refused to agree. 
On the 28th Howqiia informed Lord Napier that the viceroy 
would not receive his communication unless it was superscribed 
as a petition. 

§ 7. This was the action taken by Lord Napier to cany out 
his instructions to proceed to Canton and to “ announce his 
arrival at Canton bv letter to the viceroy," and it now becomes 
necessary to see what was the attitude of the Chinese and the 
action taken by them, in face of this novel assertion of eijiialitv. 
Lord Napier's arrival at Macao had been reported to the viceroy, 
and on July 21st he issued his orders to the Hong merchants. 
After informing them of the arrival of a “ barbarian headman," 
he proceeded to compare his position with that of the old-time 
taipans, who, themselves engaged in trade, exercised control 
over others also engaged in trade, and who had come to Canton 
under peinnit i.ssned by tire aulhoritie.s. The new headman, 
however, appeared not to be on exactly the same footing, and 
the Hong mcrehants were ordered to go to Macao without delay 
and ask for what purpose the headman had come to China, and 
whether, as a consecjuence of the abolition of the company’s 
monopoly, ho had to propo.se any change in the procedure and 
regulations under which trade was conducted ; and the head- 
man was to be informed that the laws of China must be observed, 
and that, with the exception of the taipans .and other foreign 

Corr. rel. Chinn, ISJO, p. S. 

Bari>arian is sancliiiftfi i)y use, anU is as aticrjnnte a runflerinij as any 
other of the Chinese word '• Vi,” whicli aultuilly designates the uncivilised 
peoples, especially UiOBe to the east of China, who squat** on the floor and 
do not use chairs — “ squatters ** in a literal sense. Headman is the translation 
of the Chinese “ Mu,” meaning ‘- eye,” but to render it thus is as reasonable 
as it would be to refer to the Prime Minister of England a.s the king’s head 
servant, or majordomo, or the Constable of the 'ibwer as a police oiBoer. Mu 
has also the meaning of “ chief ** as in chief constable ; and it is obvious that, 
in using it, an attempt was made to distinguish Lord Napier’s position from 
tiiat of a taipan, the chief of the traders of the nationality at Canton— in the 
ca-c of (he English, the President of the select committee of tlie East India 
Conip.any. It is, however, not a lofty designation, and *‘ headman ” is an 
adequate rendering. 
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nierfhants, none could be permitted to come to Canton until 
the matter had l)een referred to llie government at Peking. 
The headman was to he permitted to remain at Macao to 
discharge the duties of his office ; hut if he wished to proceed 
to Canton he must inform the Hong merchants ; the viceroy 
would at once memorialise the throne, and all parties must then 
wait until the emperor’s will in the matter could be known. 

§ 8. The senior Hong merchants, Howqua and Mo« qua, who 
proceeded to ilacao to transmit these ordei's to Lord Xapier, 
found, on their arrival, that he had already gone to Ciinton ; 
and tlie universal and natural instinct of the Chinese official, 
to postpone a decision, was thereby thwarted. When he is 
driven to take decisive action, the official in China acts on the 
])rinciple adopted by Western courts of law — stmr dcchix, 
follow precedent ; and this was the course followed by the 
viceroy on this occasion. On July 26th Lord Napier had made 
his atteuqit to have his letter delivered, and on the 27t]i had 
categorically refused to substitute the form of petition for that 
of letter ; and on that .same day the viceroy issued his orders 
(yii) to the Hong merchants to he by them transmitted to 
Lord Napier for his guidance. 

§ 9. Tlie viceroy began by referring to existing practice*. 
The English had traded at Canton for a hundred years and 
more, and in tliat time had confoi’ined in every respect to the 
regulation.s in force, whicli liad been reported to the emperor 
and approved liy him, and had therein’ l)ecome tlie law of tlie 
empire ; and only on condition of such obedience could they 
trade in peace. The practice had been to allow them to reside 
only .at Macao, and, if they wi.shed to come to Canton for 
purposes of trade, they could do so only under permit issued by 
the C.anton Customs (the Hoppo); and it was expected th.at 
the Hong merch.ants, with the interpreters, compradors, etc., 
should make this clear to all concerned. Now, however, the 
barbarian headman. Lord Napier,'® had contrary to all law 

” Chin. Bop., Aiig. 18:34 ; Corr. rel. Cliina, 1840, p. 17. 

A slur may bo oast on the practice oE following precedent, by character- 
ising it as “olo custom,” but old custom is not unknown in govorniucnt 
ollices of more progressive nations. 

‘‘Lnt Lae-pl” (Chin. Rep., Ang. Is.^Si). In translltcrafing foreign names, 
the Chinese shrink from dignifying tlicm by using oharaoters which sliould 
have a pleasing meaning, or should simulate a Chinese, l.o. a truly civilised 
'mime. Jlunco the oirasion for Lord XapiorV eomphiiid (Corr. rol. Cliiiiii, 
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come to Canton, without waiting to receive his orders at Macao, 
and without a Customs permit. The Customs officers concerned 
would be tried for neglect of duty and punished, but con- 
sideration would be shown to Lord Napier himself, because of 
his presumed ignorance of the law. lie would be permitted to 
complete his investigation into the conditions of trade, but 
must then be required to i-eturn to Macao fortliwith, and must 
not again come to Canton without a permit. Tlie viceroy then 
proceeded to give his \'icw — which would be tlie view of evei-y 
official througliout tlie empii-e — of the general principle which 
should guide him in dealing with foreign affairs : 


“Tlie oliject of the said liarliaviau lieailman in coiniiiff to Canton is 
for commercial liiisiiiess. The Celestial Km|)ire apiioints ofHciuls — eirilian 
to rule the people, military to intimiilute tlie wicked ; Imt the petty affaii-s 
of commerce are to he directed by the niercliauts tlicmselves. The ofticials 
are not concerned with such matters. In tlie trade of the said liarhariaus, 
if there are any cluuifccs to he made iu regulations, in all ca.ses the lloug 
merchants are to consult togetlier, and make a joint .statement to the 
superintendent of customs and to my office, and tliey will tlien he inforniuil 
officially whether the proposals shall he allowed iir disallowed. If any 
new question is raiseii, it is requisite fo wait till a ros])eetful memorial he 
made, clearly reporting to the great emperor, and his mandate received. 
Then the matter will he gone into, and ordei's may lie issued rLM]uiriiig 
obedience. 

“The great ministers of the ('clc.stial Umpire are not purniilted to have 
private iiitercouvse hy let ter witli outside Isirhariaiis. If tlie said hnrhariaii 
headiiiaii tlirows iu jirivale letters, I, the t’ieeroy, will not ut all rei’eive 
or look at tlicm. W itli regard to the barliariaii’factory of tlie eoinpanv, 
W'ithout the walls ot the city, it is a place ot leinporarv I’esideiice for 
barbarians coming to Canton to trade. Tliey are permitted to eat, sleep, 
buy, and sell in the factories. They are not permitted to go out and 


18 W, p. !)) tliat nowqiia, in announcing an intended visit in tlie usii.al wav in- 
writing a note on his visiiinsr-caiil. liad not used tin- cliaiactfrs selcctclt 
by Dr. Jlcirtsoii to represent the snuiid of Cord Napier's name, bat liad used 
others wliieh, if to be tianshitefl. would mean “ laiioiimislv vile" muoli .as if 
the name ol the statesman Li llmig-cliang weie l alled iil linglisli •• l ie neet 
hung in chains,” as analteinativcloliansl.itingit •< .M,-. areat-Kleirance I'liiin ” 
In the pre.sent case we do not knowhow Xai.ier ” was roprcscnted in tlie 
Clnnese, bnt presnmably it was either nai-pi (lac-pi in Cautouwe) “ exhausted 
and Mle, or lao-pi, “ labonously vile ” : “Lord "was represented by a cliaracter 
which in Cantonese gave the sound « Int,” but which, in the ear of the viceroy 
would sound liih or “leh, , and therefore could not have been supplied bv 
bimself, but probably originated with those who made the first report from 
Ma^sao. It is not in any way a rendering of “earl" or “nobleman ” and for 
a fair eomjranson we must suppose that the English noun ‘‘grave” as a 
rendering of the German “graf” had no other meaning in otefinary utnge 
tlian that which IS dug by the sexton. Ibis Chinese practice is not pcriiaifs 
a direct insult (Howqua was soliciting an intervimv when housed the 
mans, us cliaiacter.s), h„t it ilh.stiales the national teiideiicy to belil t o 
tlie luicignei and to treat liim as out-side the pale of civilibuUon. 
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about. All these are points decided by fixed and certain law.s 
and statute.Sj wbicb will not bear to he confusedly transftressed. 

“To sum up the whole matter: the nation has its laws; it is so 
everywhere. Kven Kiiffhind has its laws : how much more the Celestial 
Kmpire ! How flaming bright are its great laws and ordinances ! More 
terrible than the awful tlmndcrholt ! Under this whole bright heaven 
none dares to disobey them. Under its .shelter are the four seas. Subject 
to its soothing care are ten thousand kingdoms. The said barbarian 
headmaiij having come over the sea several myriads of miles in e.vtent to 
examine and have superintendence of affairs, must he a man thoroughly 
acciuainted with the principles of high dignity ; and in his person be 
.sustains the duties of an ofiicial, a he.adman, otherwise he could not 
control and restrain the barbarian merchants.” 

The viceroy finally infornieJ the Ilong merchants that they 
and the interpreters would be held strictly responsible that 
Lord Napier .should fully understand and .should conform to 
those orders ; they had been in close touch with foreigners for 
many years, and understood their ways, and, if they failed in 
their task, the merchants would be severely dealt with, and the 
interpreters would ho in peril of their lives.-“ 

§ 10. Having sent tho.se orders to the Hong merchants, the 
viceroy, three days later, on July 130th, again took up the 
matter, and sent new and more .stringent orders. He pointed 
out that taipans and merchants had always taken a permit to 
come to Canton, under “ndcs and regulations settled by Im- 
perial rescript," but tliat this wfis the lii-st instance of a headman 
coming. As his arrival raised a new question, it was imperative 
tliat lie should remain at Macao until the matter liad been 
relerred to Peking, and the emperor’s will asccrt.aincd. Thu 
headman was to be absolved from lil.ame, since he w.as “ unaware 
of tile necessity of eonforming to the laws of tlie Celestial 
Eiiipii-e ’’ ; hut the Hong merchants must he held strictly to 
account, since they liad alw.ays been “ held responsible for 
ascertaining the rc.al facts and for exercising control and 
re.straint ’’ in all matters connected with foreigners. They were 

H“ CoiT. rol. (Jliin.i, 1840, p. 18; Chin, liep., Aug. ISIH. 'J'lio text of 
these several documents came into English bands only on August llth, after 
tbe death of Dr. Morrison. The translations made by bis succe.ssor are very 
literal, and therefore do not fairly represent the original in feeling, as will be 
seen by any one who translates idiomatic French verbatim into English. 
•Chinese state papers .assume a lofty tone, even in the present day, anti tire 
bombastic in their language ; hat their meaning is falsified and obscured by 
a too literal adherence to the oriental tone of the original. The jnesent 
editor feels that he can reconstruct the original to some extent, and he has 
occasionally substituted phrases expreasing the identical thouglit in more 
current Englisli. 
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therefore to make full inquiry into the facts of the present case 
and to report. At the same time, “ let them command the 
barbarian hefidinan to depart immediately and leave Canton ; 
he must not loiter about ami I’cmain in tlic foreisin factories in 
the suburbs of the city. If he have affairs rccjuiring his imme- 
diate supervision, let him temporarily reside at Macao, waiting 
until a memorial shall be sent requesting to know the Imperial 
will, that it may be obeyed. Should be d;irc to resist or oppose, 
it will be owinjr to the weakness and connivance of the Hoim 
merchants, little careful of the national disrnilv." 

The next day, July 31st, the viceroy returned to tire charge 
with a new order to the Hong merchants, informing them that 
the Hoppo bad preferred a formal charge against them for 
having permitted the unanthori.sed eoming of I.ord Napier to 
Canton, and bad asked bow, if such things could be done, the 
precautions taken against fomignei’s could be enforced; and 
the viceroy repeated, in more stringent terms, the orders he had 
given them the day before.-- 

§ 11. On Augast 1st the superintendents .suffered a serious 
I 0 .S.S by the death of their interpreter, Dr. llobcrt Morrison, 
premier protestant mi.ssionary to China, and a profound .sino- 
logue he was succeeded, but not replaced, by his son, John 
Robert Morrison. 

Corr. rel. Chinn, ISIO, p. Jfl : Chin. Ecp.. Ang. ]S:U. 

" t'niT. lel. Cliina, 1S4U, jj. CO; f'liin. Kep., Aug. ISIU. 

Jt seems fitting to record here an epitaph to l)r. Morrison, written by a 
resident of Canton, and printed in tlie Chinese Reposit )ry, Aug. lS:t4 : 


M.a. 

nOBEUTI -WOEBISOX, D.U. 

VIM 

AccBiiTMo An M.vnxos l.vbobes suBKuanos 

mOESlO PBAUDVri 
QUI Lixou.vn SIXICAK THES.VUBUM, 

IXltKXS OPUS, 

BECKJr POST AXXOS COMPLEVIT, 

UOHIEXSQUE BEIiUtUIT, 

PATBOEI HOEOBEU, PATBIAB DECUS, 

GBNTI HUSIANAB LUCBUM. 

VEBSIONBU EGCEOK SANCTOEUM 8CEIPT0BUM, 
ADJUVANTB GUIiIELlIO MIUNE, D.D. 

IN USUM SINBNSIUM PEHFECIT. 

ANSOS OIBCITEB 111 VIXIT. — MOBTEM OBIIT 
DIE PBIMO MESSIS AUOUSTI, 

A.D. MDCCGX.'C.XIV. 

HAE TIBI EEUXT LAUDES. SISAE PATEPAOTA BBITAXXIS 
LTXOUAQUE, MEXROUE SIMOL — VITA SACItATA UKO. 
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§ 12. Oil Augu.st 8tli Howqiia and Mowcjua paid a visit to 
the superintendents, “the pretended object of which was to 
endeavour to persuade me to rctuni to JMacao, as being the 
more agreeable residence during the hot weatlicr.” The Hong 
merchants were between the devil and the deep sea. The 
orders of the government had invariably been transmitted 
through them, certainly for fifty years past ; to them the 
government had looked to secure compliance with all orders, 
and obedience to all regulations ; and on them was thrown the 
responsibility for everything that occurred in connexion with 
the foreigners, their trade, their ships, and the crews of the 
ships. But for an exceptional and rare act of courte.sy, or as 
the result of an equally exceptional and rare protest, this screen 
lictwecn the officials and the outlanders had never been thrown 
down ; and hitherto the agency of these intermediaries, some- 
times with, l)ut more commonly without, the final step of 
stopping the trade, had uniformly been effective in keeping the 
foreign traders under due control and restraint. Now, however, 
they had to deal with one who was not a trader, and who 
absolutely refused to accept them as the channel of communi- 
cation with the higher Chinese authorities ; and the only reason 
quoted as given by them for returning to Macao — that it was 
a more agreeable residence during the hot weather — bears testi- 
mony to the fact that they did not venture to press on Lord 
Napier the arguments which they would have used in talking 
with merchants. He would have closed the interview at once. 

§ 13. Meantime, on August 4th, the Hong merchants re- 
ceived an order from the Hoppo, in which he embodied a 
communication from the viceroy, re-enacting the more vital of 
the existing regulations for the control of foreign trade, and 
directing a more vigorous enforcement. In substance these 

O O 

were as follows : 

1". Heretofore barbarian beadmou*^ and shipmasters have been per- 
mitted to pass ill ships’ boats hying the hag, without e.\aminatioii or 
detention ; but, for sending letters, only native sampans have been 
allowed. Henceforward all boats are to stop at customs stations to be 
searched for arms and contraband goods. 

Lord Napier to Lord I’almcr.ston, Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 9. 

“ This word is now used lor the first time when not referring directly to 
Lord Napier. 

Small t'ow-boats, with one or more sculls or oars. 


9 
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2". The bai'biiri.'in merchants atCiintdii are niit jiei'niitted to briii}; up 
musketry or cannon. Hitherto tlie customs olllccrs liave Iteeii held re- 
sponsible for niakinj; search and evmiinatioii, anil the military for in- 
iiuiriiifi and investisratinpf ; and if they should fall in ^^ith a barbarian 
clandestinely mo\imr j^uiis or military weapons, with the intention of 
bringing them to t'anton, they are reiiiiired to unite their utmost efforts 
to prevent and stop him, ami must not suffer him to jiroceed. Should the 
military fail to make iliscmerj', or iro to the extreme of knowingly 
conniving, so as to allow of a kirbarian clandestinely hringing guns and 
eannon to the city, whether otlicers or prirates, the\ shall be brought up 
imraeiliately to trial and punislimcnt. 

d“. The barbarians are not permitted to bring foreiaii w omen clandes- 
tinely uj) to t'antim ; if they dare wilfully to ojiposc, their tralHc shall he 
immediately stopped, and the women will be sent back by force to Macao. 
At the same time, the examining military patrols attached to the ciistom- 
liouses are made responsil.le, if they should lind barbarians bringing 
foreign women to the city, immediately to stoji them, sriiil them back, and 
give notice to the forts not to allow them to pass inw arils. 

4’. hen the barbarian inercbants are lodging in tiie factories of the 
Ilong merchants, the latter are to lie held resjxaisible for keeping up a 
diligent control and restraint upon them, not allowing them to go out and 
in at their own jileasure, lost they should hare intercimi'so or clandestine 
arrangements w itli traitorous natives. 

•V, When the barbarians wish to jwtilion on any atl’air, if the affair be 
not of importance, they should deliver their ]ictitiou to the seeurity 
merchant to present tor tliein f the harhariaiis ai'e not jiermitted to pre- 
sume to go to the idly gate and present jietitioiis tliemsclves. On all llie 
lU'diuary affairs of trade, tlioir jicLitioii' should he presented at the Hoddo’s 
office. ' ' 


A rcliixalion Iroiii tliu stricliiess of the persoiiiil restraint 
imposed on foreigner.s, which had hecn graiitctl by n foniier 
viceroy in the lil.st year ot Kiakiiijr (181(5), was also re-eiiaeted : 


Sieeing tliat the hail.arians are closely eniifineil to tlie harh.iriaii 
factories it is apiirehended th.it siekncss Ami disease m.iv aiise among 
them; they are tlierefore pcriiiitted, a- fonnerlv, to gA to the llai- 
chwangszeCfronani temple I and to the I'lowcr-ganlens [ffati] to saunter 
iihmt and ohtain Kadi montli they arc iierniitteil tii go lint 

tliiici, viz. on the Htli, lliUi, and 2!!tli dajs; tlie niimher of iniliviilnals in 
exceed ten. The linguists aeeompanviiig them are 
knVr,™' custom-houses on the riier side of the 

bn. i t‘> Iw at the custom- 

nil tlieir return to the factories. Tliey are 

«ht ' distuvhance, nor to remain nut over 

gilt. He.sidcs they arc not allowed to saunter about at pleasure in the 


Ihese were all exi.stjng regulations, but their recital in a 
special order caused no small sensation among the Chinese con- 
Lord Napier’s family was at JIacao. '-i CLiu. Rep., Aug. 1834. 
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ncctecl with the foreign factories. Within the next few days 
the crews of the native sampans attached to the factories all 
absconded, and many' of the office staff disappeared, fleeing 
from the wrath to come, of which they were more fully cognisant 
than their employers. 

§ 14. On August 10th the Hong merchants invited the 
British merchants to attend a meeting at their gild-house on 
the 11th, to consider the situation. Lord Napier at once 
called a meeting at an earlier hour, at which he and Mr. Davis 
spoke in deprecation of any such action ; and the British 
merchants unanimously decided not to attend the proposed 
conference — thereby deciding that they would adopt no policy 
and take no action independently of the chief superiutendent.-“ 
The Hong merchants, having failed to obtain a conference, then, 
on the 11th, sent to the senior British merchants (two English,''" 
Mr. William Jardiuc and Mr. Lancelot Dent, and one Tarsee, 
Mr. Framjee) copies of the orders which tliey had received from 
the viceroy and Hoppo, and which have been Mimmai'ised above. 

§ 15. To save themselves, the Hong merchants of their own 
volition decided, on August 16tb, to adopt the procedure known 
as “ the cessation of business,” and x'esolved to put a stop to 
the shipping off cargoes on British account'’;"’* at first Lord 
Napier was advised that they had acted under the viceroy’s 
verbal order, but on August i27th he rejxortcd that this course 
h.ad been adopted “contrsuy to the private wisli of the 
viceroy.” This appears actually to have been a case of 
intelligent anticipation, for on August 18th came another 
order from the Viceroy to the Hong merchants, duly communi- 
cated to the British merchants. After reviewing the facts of 
the case, as they appeared from his point of view, and reciting 
again his c.auses of complaint against the headman, the viceroy 
stated that it was not just that the business of many should be 
injured for the fault of one ; though he pointed out that 

“ Corr. rol. Cliiiia, lS-10, p. 11. 

Mr. JarLliiie was from Scotland, but tliere seems no other word than 
English to distinguish a merchant or commodity of the Dnited Kingdom from 
Jbliose of India or other parts of the British Dominions. The word is therefore 
ed in this history in th.at sense, with all necessary apolog}', following the 
' ge of the Frencli, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and other languages. 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. lu. 

= Ibid., p. 22. 

‘ Ibid., p. 29. 
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broadcloth and camlets were of no importance to China, while 
“ the tea, the rhubarb, the silk of tlie inner dominions are the 
sources by which the said mation’s people [the English] live and 
maintain life.” Lord Napier was thercfoi'e to be urged to 
reconsider his course ; but if he still maintain his obstinacy 
unchanged, it will be obvious that the barbarian headman does 
not wish his nation to have an open market ; the trade shall 
immediately be stopped and commerce eternally cut off.” 

§ 16. Ijord Napier had buoyed himself by hopes that, ulti- 
mately, the viceroy would be driven to open direct connnunic<a- 
tion, as the only means of ascertaining the object of his mission, 
and was as firmly convinced that trade was neccssaiy to the 
Chinese, as the Cliinese were that it w as essential to the Engli.sh. 
On August 18th he had urged Mowijua to advi.se the viceroy 
to send an official to conduct him to a personal interview, but 
this proposal was negatived. When, on the 22nd, he was in- 
formed that the next day he would receive a vi.sit from three 
officials, he was correspondingly cheered, and thought he saw 
the end in sight ; but the conference only demonstrated moi e 
clearly that the two parties were not on common ground, and 
that there was no po.ssibility of bringing them in accord. Thu 
three officials were the Canton Prefect (Kwangchow-fu), the 
Chaochow Prefect (Chaochow-fu) and the Canton Hiehtai. 
The meeting was preceded by an epi.sodc so fully characteristic 
of the whole situation that it has been thought well to illustrate 
it by a diagram. The Chinese fir.st (in the reception-room 
of the English factory) arranged the chairs for the conference 
in such a way as to give the places of honour, on the north 
side, solely to the three Chine.se officials ; the Ilong merchants 
were to sit on the east, the superior lateral side ; and the 
English commission, including Lord Napier, were to be on the 
west, not only on the inferior lateral side, but ith their backs 

The iilea was persistent in the Chinese mind that tea and rlnih.srh, 
supplied, tea only, and rhubarb mainly, by China, were essential to the We-.t. 
In a Chine.se disquisition on foreign trade of a later date, we find tiie Ibllow- 
ing: *• The foreigners from the West are naturally fond of milk and cream; 
indulgence in these luxuries induces costiveness, when there is nothing but 
rhubarb and tea will clear their system and restore their spirits ; if once 
deiu-ived ol these articles they are immediately laid up with sickness, ... If 
we cut off tlie trade of the barbarians, turbulence and disorder will ensue in 
their own countries; and this is the first reason why they must have our 
goods.’’— Xoith-Chiua Herald, Marcii 15th, 1S61. Cf. chap, ix, 5 4. 

“ Corr. id. China, 1840, p. 23 ; Cliin. Eop., Sept. 1834. 
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to the portrait of their own sovereign. Lord Napier rearranged 
the sitting. He introduced a table, placed himself in the 
po.sition of receiving ho.st, gave the three foremost guests’ 
places to the Chinese officials, and the fourth to his colleague 
on the commission, and placed the secretary, Mr. Astell, at the 
foot of the table ; the Hong merchants were left unchangcfi, 
and the “ gentlemen attached to the commission ” were left 
on the inferior lateral side, but so placed that they did not turn 
their backs on the king’s portrait. Lord Napier’s interpreter 
and his private secretary were placed next to himself, but with- 
drawn. jVs viewed now, or at any time during the intervening 
seventy-five years. Lord Napier’s was tlie only possible or 
rational arrangement ; but then it was too great an assertion of 
equality, and the Hong merchants spent two hours trying 
to persuade him to restore the original arrangement. The 
officials came two hours late, having waited for the battle of 
the chairs to be won or lost, and were severely reprimanded 
for not having arrived at the time appointed, their delay being 
chamctcrised as an “ insult to Ilis Britannic Majesty.” The 
officials stated tliat they were ordered by the viceroy to inquire, 
1“, the cause of his coming to Canton, 2'’, the nature of tlie 
business he was instructed to perform, and 3", when he would 
return to Macao. In reply to the fimt question, Lord Napier 
refciTed them to the viceroy’s order to the Hong merchants in 
1831 to enjoin on tlie President of the East India Company’s 
select committee that he w.a.s to luge his directors, in case the 
company were dissolved, that a competent cliief should be ap- 
pointed to come to Canton for the management of commercial 
matters ; and he produced for their inspection his commission 
as Chief Superintendent of British Trade. His reply to the 
second question would, he said, be found in his letter to the 
viceroy, which they could open and read if they wished, on 
condition of agreeing to deliver it. On the third head he 
informed them that he would consult his own convenience 
in returning to Macao. The conference ended with this, except 
for the usual courtesies ; and the next day the Canton Prefect 
was removed from office.** 

*' So other word fits Lord Sapfer's own aeornt of the oceurrcnce. — Lord 
S.apior to F.ord P.almersti n, Corn. lel. Chin.i, 1810, p. 30. 

Cf. chap, iv, § 29. 

” Con. rel. China, 1840, p. 39. 
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One opportunity had been lost when Mr. Astell, on 
July 26th, refused to allow Howqua and the Illehtai together 
to take the letter, insisting that the Hichtai alone should take 
it ; and now Lord Napier lost another when, in full assurance 
that he was on the vav to victory, he publicly reprimanded 
the officials who came to see him on behalf of the viceroy, 
and so caused both the viceroy and his representatives to 
“ lose face.” 

§ 17. On August 2oth the British merchants formally 
orsranised a Chamber of Commerce to ensure unity in their 
action ; and on the 26th Lord Napier issued, lithogra))hcd in 
Chinese, a public notification giving his view of the existing 
condition of affairs. 

§ 18. Orders from the viceroy now came thick and fast ; on 
August 27th ordering the Hong merchants to admonish Lord 
Napier to obey the laws ; on the flOtli reprimanding them for 
having permitted Lord Napier to come to Canton ; on the (list 
repeating his reprimands, and cmlering tliem to require Lord 
Napier’s immediate return to Macao ; and on September 2nd a 
proclamation ordering the stoppage of British trade. In this 
proclamation the viceroy and governor jointly enumerated once 
more all the complaints against Lorcl Napier’s conduct, and 
referred to his “ stupidity and obstinacy” in the raciest terms 
of oriental hyperbole, making him and all outland barbarians as 
dust beneath the feet of the responsible officials of the Great 
Emperor. After excepting contracts for cargo settled before 
August 1 6th, the date on which the Hong merchants “ ceased 
from business,’' the order directed that ‘‘ all buying and selling 
with the English nation be wholly sto])j)ed,” and ordered tliat 
all compradors, interpreters, and hired servants be withdrawn 
from the foreign fiictorics. In a final clause, summarising the 
whole, it was ordered that — 

• ‘ From the date of this proclamation, mercantile people of this Inner 
Land arc not permitted to buy of or sell to the English nation any goods 
or tilings whatever, large or small ; and all manner of employes, work- 
men, boatmen, etc., are al.so not allowed to receive hire or employ of the 
said liarharians. Should tlicre be any clandestinely having or receiving 
hire, let the local ofliuers immediately examine and seize them, to be 
piinislied according to tlie law against holding clandestine intercourse 
uitli foreign nations. In tliis the said barbarian headman. Lord Napier, 
has cut himself off from the Celestial Empire, ggaijist the lyishcs of ps, 
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tlic viceroy aiifl ffov'enior. 'Jlie liarbariaii mcrciiaiits of all otlicr nations 
arc still permitted to trade as usual. They need have no suspicion or 
anxiety.” " 

§ 19. Oil the issue of this proclamation, actually published 
oil the 4t)i, nuich ajritation was manifest in Canton. Soldiers 
were sent to tlie factories to sec to its enforcement ; servants 
and jiortcrs were all withdrawn from the English factory — a 
serious deprivation during the height of summer in the latitude 
of Canton ; all natives wci'c forbidden on pain of death to sell 
provisions to the British ; and other foreigners were warned not 
to furnish supplies on penalty of siiflering the like restrictions 
themselves. 

§ 20. On August 2Ht]i Lord Napier reported that the 
Hong merchants had rei|uested him to receive certain officials 
on tlie 30th, but had asked tliat the Chinese arraiigenient of the 
chairs be adopted ; they returned on tlie 29th to argue tlie same 
point again, and on both occlusions the proposal was negatived ; 
there is no record that this conference Mas lield. On September 
2nd and 3i’d, ijeforo tlie issue of tlio jn'oclnmation of that date, 
the Ilong merchants consulted Mith iMr. Jardine and came to a 
compromise oii the following terms : 

1". 'file viceroy, on receipt of a petition from the British merchants, 
to issue orilers for oiieiiiufr the tratlc. 

i". Loril Napier to return to Mac.io ijuietly four or five days there- 
after. 

;}". No hriaslfiil jjroclamation to he issued on Lord Napier’s dcjiarturo, 
and nolle prohiliilin^ his retuni. 

4". Lord Napier to he free to come .urain to Canton cpiictlv anil for a 
short stay, the authorities shnttiiif? their eyes.'" 

§ 21. The viceroy Mas inclined to agree to this jiroposal, but 
ivas dissuaded liy tlie governor and other high officials, and the 
bade M'as stopped. Lord Napier then, on Septemher 5th, 
ordered up the frigates Imogenc and Aiidnmuchc, mIu'c-Ii forced 
the passage of the Bogue, under fire, on the 7th and 9tli, and 
arrived at Whampoa on the 11th; a small guaid of marines 
reachcfl the factorie.s on the Gth. On the 8th, Lord Napier 
issued a manifesto, in the shape of a letter addressed to the 
secretary of the Briti.sh Chamber of Commerce, combating all 

” Chin. Eep., Sept. 183-1. ™ Ibid. 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 32. Lord Napier’s last oommuniciit ion lo the 
Foreign Office. 

® Corr, rel, China, 1810, p. 71. 
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the charges and complaints made against him by the viceroy 
and governor in their proclamation oi the iind, warning them 
that they liad “ opened the preliminaries of war,” tlircatcning 
to carry his complaint of “ the false and treacherous conduct ” 
of the viceroy direct to the thi-one of the emperor at Peking, 
and asserting the sovereignty and power of his own sovereign.'^ 
The viceroy replied on the 11 th, in an order to the Hong 
merchants, maintaining that, while the English might, if they 
wished, substitute a licadman for a taipan, still it was open to 
the Chinese to continue on their side tlie rule by which all 
communications must pass through the Hong merchants ; 
asserting that, except some visits of ceremony and courtesy, 
and occasions of tribute-bearing embassies, there never had been 
direct relations between the officials of the empire and foreigners ; 
complaining that the British government had sent no official 
intimation of Lord Napier's appointment, nor had he any 
credentials, and that the latter raised entiicly new questions 
without giving the viceroy time to refer to Peking ; charging 
the chief superintendent with brcach of the laws of the empire 
(and we to-day should add, of the law of nations) in intin- 
ducing arms and armed ibrees into the factories, and in liring 
on the forts and forcing a jrassage into the river ; and warning 
the English of the possibility of overwhelming them by the 
thousands of troops at his disposal.'* 

§ 22 . Matters were in a critical .state. The English factory 
had been suiTounded bv troops on September 4th, and many 
armed boats, “ on which chains and iron manacles were dis- 
played,” were moored on the river in front ; all .servants had 
been ordered .away and fresh provisions were unobtainable, 
while the carriage of water from the river w.as done under 
difficulty; the Briti.sh niei-ch.ants were in grave daiiger of their 
lives from the thre.ats which liad been made ; and all com- 
munication, even with Whampoa and the frigates there, was 
entirely cut off.'® Neither side showed any sign of giving way. 

” Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 35 ; Chin. Rep., Oct. 1834. 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 37 ; Chin. Bep., Oct. 1834. 

Minute of Sept. 27th, 18.34, by Sir G. B. Robinson, in Taper rel. 
China, pres. H. of C., April 3r(i. 1840. Lord Napier, sick as he was, was left 
single-handed ; Mr. Davis had gone to Macao prior to August 23rd, and no 
ingress was possible in fleptember; and Sir G. Robinson volunteered on 
Septemijer 4th to take the orders to the frigates, as the only means of 
certainly getting them through. 
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The viceroy applied his pressure direc-t on the Chinese connected 
with foreign trade: they always liad been responsible for every 
event, and were hold responsible now. In August the security 
merchant, linguist, and pilot of the ship in whose boat it was 
alleged that Lord Napier had come from 'Whampoa to Canton, 
were thrown into jirison, with all the suffering and loss in- 
variably accompanying imprisonment in China;"’’ they knew 
nothing, and could have known nothing, of Lord Napier’s 
coming, but they could not evade the general Chinese doctrine, 
and the special Canton rule, of resjjonsihilitv. 

§ 23. Lord Napier had been ailing from the verv beginning 
of September, and on the 9th had a sharp attack of malarial 
fever. He was able to attend to the duties of his office, and for 
some days supervised the negotiations, in uhich the Chinese 
were very e<ager, to secure the dejiai'tui-e of the frigates from 
‘Whampoa ; and on the 14th he informed the British merchants 
that, as the opening of the trade depended on his returning to 
Macao, and as the difference Ijctwecn him and the viceroy was 
of a personal nature, not connected nith the operation of 
commerce, he was willing to leave Canton, and that the frigates 
would leave at the same time.'’ On September 18th, owing to 
Lord Napier’s continued illness, his surgeon, Dr. T. H. Colledge, 
assumed charge of the negotiations ; and it was arranged with- 
out further delay that the frigates .should proceed to Lintin, 
“on condition that II.M. shij).s do not siihinit to any osten- 
tatious display on the part of the Cliinesc govermnent,” and 
that Lord Napier and suite .should receive a permit to proceed 
to Macao.'® The frigates were ordered away hy a letter from 
Lord Napier on the 21st, and on that day he and liis j)arty took 
boat at Canton; they proceeded “.slowly and todion.sly,” with 

The security merchant, Ilingtai, was leleawil nn .Tnniiaiy 21st, IRM. 
“The priee which ho finally paid for his f i ecdoin. w e know only from nncertain 
rumour ; that rumour makes it a snm worthy the consideration of tlie high 
Imxjerial officers. All this sniferins and loss have befallen him, because 
Lord Napier came up from Whampoa in the boat of a ship for whicli 
Dingtai was security — an act entirely unknown to tlie niil'ortiinate Iloiig 
merchant, and equally beyond his power of prevention had he been appiised 
of it.” — Chin, Hep., Jan. 1835. 'Jhe lingnist and pilot nero. it wa.s 
generally understood, sentenced to tran-sportation to the cold frontier. — Chin, 
liep., April, 1835. 

" Chin. Rep., Nov. l.S.U ; select committee to Directors, ll.I.C.. 8crt. 
£9th, 1834. 

“ T. R. Colledge, notes in Chin. Eep., Oct. 1831. 
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much annovauce and many delays, under a convoy of eight 
armed boats, and reached Maaio on September !if)th ; and there 
Lord Napier died on Oetober llth.'“' The surgeons attending 
him considered “ tlic origin of his complaint to be wholly 
attributed to the severe labour and anxiety which devolved 
upon him while at Canton ’’ ; and that owing to “ the cruel, 
needless and vexatious detention,” and the constant noise and 
worry from the escort, he suffensl a relapse of the fever on the 
wav and arrived at Jlacao much exhau.slcd.''“ The embargo on 
trade was removed September 29th.''^ 

§ 24. It is easy for us, in the taentieth ccntui-y, to di.stributc 
the blame for the situation thus developed, but it is more 
difficult to put ourselves in the ])lace of the men of 1894, and 
decide what, in reason, ought to lui\e been done. Even when 
we have done this, our judgment must dc})cnd upon the answers 
which would then have been given to certain ([uestions which 
underlay the whole matter. To what extent had any nation 
the right to in.si.st on liberty to trade with another ? In 
what degree was the .second free to impo.se its own re.stric- 
tions on a trade so conducted? Could the restrictions go to 
the extent almost of prohibition ? How far were the persons 
of the foreign traders to be re.spcctcd by a nation which objected 
to the foreign trade, or imjjosed .such re.strictions as to render 
the trade impossible.'' And could a nation which had nc^er 
received envoys, except as tribute bearers, be required to accord 
them diplomatic rights <‘is to c((ual.s? A fiirtber difficulty is 
found in the fact that the teaching of world history was avail- 
able for the guidance of the men of the West, and was a closed 
book to the rulers of the Celestial Empire, who knew of no 
world outside their own dominion with its frinire of vassal 

” Chin. I!cp., Oct. ].s:)l. 

“ Btatemciit liy Ur. T. it. (.'olled^c and Ur. Alexander Andcr.soii to the 
editor of tlie Canton Register, Oct. 2uth, in Chin, ilep., Oct. 1834. 

“ Corr. rei. China, 1840, p. 43. 

“ Tlie opinion of Vattel (Bk. ii, chap, ii, § 21), then the leading authority 
on international law, was as follows : “ Men are, therefore, under an obligation 
to eaiTy on tliat commerce with each other, it they wish not to depart from 
the views of nature ; and this obligation extends also to whole nations or 
states, ... If trade and barter take place, every nation, on the certainty of 
piocuring wliat it wants, will employ its land and its industry in the most 
a'lvantaguflu^ manner, and mankind in general prove gainers by’ it. Such are 
the foundatioin of the general ohligatiuQ incumbent on nations, reciprocally to 
cjjlh'at.o eoniinercc,” 
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states. As corollary to this, the question arises, To what extent 
could Europe require China to accept tlie international canons 
accepted by the West The answers to these questions will 
depend upon whether they are subjects to be debated in a 
school of philosophy, or practical questions such as come up for 
the decision of governments. 

§ 25. Tlie faults of the Briti.sh government arc obvious. 
They had received, in IBJll, the injunction, or request, to 
appoint a chief to “come to Canton for the general management 
of tlie commercial dealings.”*’ This the government liad in- 
terpreted into “the de.sirc of that government that effectual 
provision should be made by law for the good order of all his 
Majesty’s sulijects resorting to China, and for the maintenance 
of peace and due subordination amongst them.”’’* In giving 
effect to this, they had created a court of judicature, but with 
special instructions that the court was not to be set up “ until 
you have taken the whole subject into your most serious con- 
sideration.” Apart from this, the British government seemed 
to act precisely in the spirit in which the Chinese authorities 
claimed that it was their intention to request tliem to tu’t. 
They commissioned no anibas.sador or envoy-extraordinary to 
.settle any differences which had arisen and to establish regula- 
tions for the conduct of trade. They appointed a body of 
three superintendents of Briti.sh trade, of whom the chief, 
jjfimui inter pares, was IjOrd Napiei’, and the .second and third 
were members of the East India Company’.s .select committee 
then at Canton ; and this body they armed with the powers 
which had been in the liauds of the select committee, and no 
others ; while the special instructions given were, in effect, such 
as had year after year been sent by the company’s directors to 
their agents in Canton. Two recent royal ambassadors had 
failed to accomplish any I’csult, and the company had received 
constant reports of obstructions and restrictions imposed by the 
Chinese; yet the government now, apparently, expected to 

“ Auber, “ China : an Outline,” p. 335. “Chief” is the word transmitted by 
the select committee at Canton to the directors of the East India Company, 
and by them passed on to the government ; there is no reuord to sliow what 
was the word used by the Chinese, but “ taipan ” is the word quoted in the 
viceroy'.-, memorial to the emperor of Sopt. 8th, 1834. 

“ Additional I’iipers rel. China. 1840, p. 1. 

^ Lord J’Ajnjerston to I>ord Napier, Corr, jel, Chipa, 1810, p. o. 
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succeed on lines on which the company s agents had failed. 
They directed Lord Napier to do nothing to offend the Chinese, 
oblivious of the evident fact that what could benefit British 
trade must offend tlie Chinese, and forbade him to take any 
initiative or to call in armed force ; they gave him no creden- 
tials to produce to the Cliinese sovereign or his officials ; and 
they did not notify his appointment to tlie authorities either at 
Peking or at Canton, though, before he left England, Lord 
Napier asked tliat this should be done. Nor can tlic policy of 
conciliation be attributed solely to tlie lightheartedness which 
we associate with the name of Loi’d Palmerston, but it must be 
taken as the settled policy of the government, whether Whig 
or Tory. On February 2nd, 1835, when the Foreign Office had 
received Lord Napier’s despatches to August 21.st, by whicli 
time the issue was clearly drawn, the Duke of l\^cllington. 
Foreign Secretary, wrote drawing Lord Napier’s particular 
attention to the two paragraphs in his instructions under the 
Sign Manual directing him to be conciliatory, forbidding menac- 
ing language or an appeal to force, and enjoining on him to 
conform to the laws and usages of the Chinese empire ; and 
the Duke closed with these words : “ It is not by force and 
violence that his Majesty intends to establish a commercial 
intercourse between liis subjects and China, but by the other 
concili.atory measures so strongly inculcated in all the instruc- 
tions which you have received.” We can see now, and the 
English merchants in Canton and the merchants and manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom could see then, that the intcr- 
nation.al relations at Canton required a radical change, that tin’s 
change could be effected only by a new departure, and that, 
under the free tr.ade which followed on the abolition of tlie 
East India Company’s monopoly, tin’s must end in friction. 
'Ihe British governineiit alone, while neecssai'ilv and rightly 
directing that a eoneiliatoi’y policy be adopted, could not see 
that the only probable result was that which attended I.ord 
Amherst’s embassy in 1816, and made no provision, and allowed 
their representative to make no provision, for the possibility of 
a different result. To act thus was cither an abnegation of the 
functions of government, or, notwithstanding the Duke of 
lA'cllington’s injunction, it implied that the conduct of affairs 
“ Corn rel. China, 1840, p.5G,, 
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at Kucli ii distance, and on so unknown a field, was to be left to 
the discretion of their selected agent. 

§ 26, Lord Napier assumed one thing which he was not 
entitled to assume. He had been connnissioned Cliicf Super- 
iuteudciit of 'I'rade ; and, a nobleman, one of his Majesty’s 
household, and a captain in the Royal Navy, he acted on the 
assumption that one of his condition could have been selected 
only as envoy of his sovereign, though this was not covered by 
his commission or his insti‘uction.s. Apart from this, his “ course 
was marked by great moderation, decision, and frankness.”®' 
He proceeded to Canton, “ .and not elsewhere,” as instructed, 
and, as instructed, attempted to communicate with the viceroy 
by letter — on terms of ecjuality. Had the viceroy consented to 
receive this letter, Lord Napier would liave been in an awkward 
position ; lie was not in a po.sitioii to respond to the demand 
which must then have been made, that lie should produce his 
credentials. It would have taken ten months or more for him 
to receive an answer to any request, which he might then have 
made, for further instructions ; and, as events showed, his 
government wivs not jnepared to deal with the situation thus, 
apparently, sprung on it. An envoy had, in those days, no 
telegraph at his disposal, nor even steam communication to 
carry his mails, and it was expected that he should himself 
decide on the measures required for any changes in the problem 
confronting him ; and Lord Napiei’, passing through the alcmhic 
of -his own mind the advice given him by his experienced col- 
leagues, adopted the only coiir.se possible in each of the steps 
he took. As early as Augu.st 14tli he pointed out that nego- 
tiation, besides being forbidden by his instructions, could only 
lead to delay, and so would defeat their object; that the 
strength of the Chinese govenimeut was not proportional to 
its pretensions ; and that the application of pressure by a very 
moderate force would accomplish more than diplomacy. He 
foreshadowed his probable return to Macao, and declared : 

“ Chin. Eep. Aug. 18.34. The founder and editor of the Chinese Ee- 
pository was Elijah Coleman Bridgman, D.D., liie first American missionary 
to China (182!)) and first president of the Korth-China Uranoh of the Eoral 
Asiatic Socii ty, organised at Sliangbai in 1S57. His editorial opiiiiou on the 
events of the jeais 1834 to 1842 is entitled to the greatest oonsideiation ; he 
understood pcifeotly the condition of nifairs, and, as an American, his opinion 
was entirely without bias on the questions then at issue. 
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“ Whether the conuiiission retires by force of arms, or by the 
injustice practised on the nierehants, the viceroy has committed 
an outrage on the British crown which sliould be equally 
chastised. . . . Act with lirmness and spirit, and the emperor 
will punish the viceroy.'’ Later, on August 21st, he wrote : 
“ I feel satisfied your lordship will sec the urgent nccc.ssity of 
ne£rotiatin<r with such a sfoverninent, having in your hands at 

OO 

the same time the means of compulsion ; to ])egotiate wjtli 
them otherwi.se would be an idle waste of time.’’ In these 
words he laid down tlie policy which has been consistently 
followed by every foreign government — British, L’rench, Russian, 
German, or Japanese — nhich has come in conflict with China 
from 18159' down to the pre^ent day; but for the five years down 
to 1839 the British govermnent was somnolescent. 

§ 27. The viceroy's position was ([iiitc clear. For a century 
or more, trade at Canton had been conducted under certain 
general conditions, and for h.alf a century, since 1782, under a 
precisely regulated procedure, which allowed the officials to lay 
their heads upon their pillows with no disturbing anxiety, while 
the foreigners were kept in proper check and the impositions 
levied upon them came in a constant flowing stream. The 
ferment which filled the minds of the English traders outside 
the East India Company, and of the manufacturers and traders 
in the United Kingclom, and which had led to the substitution 
in England of free trade for monojwly in the China trade, 
worked on the minds of the Chinese as well ; hut it worked to 
cau.se some apprehension ]c.st their own monopoly should be 
imperilled, and lest a demand should be made for free trade in 
Canton. “Previous to the arrival of Loid Xapicr thez’C had 
long been a dead calm, and both the Chinese officials and the 
Hong merchants were waiting in suspen.se for that event.” 
Lord Napier came and showed himself ignorant of the ndes of 
the game. He ru.shed of!' to Canton without waiting for a 
permit, or even for an interview with the men sent to interro- 
gate him ; he gave the viceroy no opportunity to save his face” 
when he .should be called upon to reverse established procedure ; 

I,ord ^',^]Jier to Lonl Pnlmeiston, Corr. rel. Chin.i, 1840, p. 15. 

* J.iinl Niiiuer to Lord Grey, Corr. rel. China, 1810. n. 28. 

“ Cliiu. Hep., Aug. 18.14. ^ 

“ On sa^ing face, of. Arthur U. Smitli, “ Chinese Characteristics,” chap i 
“ Face.” ’ 
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he refused to recognise in an}' way the Hong increhants, who 
had always been the channel of communication ; he declined 
to give any intimation of the objects of his mission ; woiise still, 
he would not say whether he^wished to propose any innovations 
or not ; and, worst of all, he did not allow tlie viceroy time for 
preparation, cither bo resist Lord Napier’s advances, or to pro- 
tect himself against the enemies always on the alert amid the 
intrigue of an oriental government. Lord Napier committed 
the unpardonable offence of forcing the viceroy's hand ; he must 
have had soinc deep, unfathoniablc scheme in coining to Canton, 
in refusing to petition hmnbly, in insisting that his letter should 
reach the viceroy by the hands of an oHicial only, and, later, in 
upsetting the arrangement of the chairs ; and, on the maxim 
obsto principiis, the vicerov instinctively rejected every proposal, 
and found safety only in strict adherence to established pre- 
cedent. This attitude is clearly .seen in the memorial to the 
throne, sent on September 8th conjointly by the viceroy and 
governor, acting in consultation with the Hoppo and with the 
Tartar-General and others in command of the Manchu garrison.'* 
This memorial, making due allowmiee for t!ie adjectives, hyper- 
bole, and epithets characteristic of an oriental slate document, 
for the arrogant altitude of superiority lussumed always by the 
Chinese, and for the fact that such a tlocumcnt is intended to 
impress the Imperial mind with t!ie sagacity and capacity of 
the memorialists, is still a sidficicullv fair presentation of the 
case as it must have appeared to the Chinese ollieials at Canton. 
How it would have been viewed at Peking had Lord Napier’s 
^ demands been acceded to, we mav judge from the penalty 
inflicted on the viceroy for his errors and weakness, when, in 
fact, he yielded nothing. When it was reported that the 
frigates had entered the river, an Imperial edict was issued 
depriving him of his rank and button, his decoration of the 
peacock’s feather, his title of junior guardian of the heir- 
appai'ent, and his office of viceroy, but directing him to remain 
and perform the duties of hi.s post without rank — a common 
method of humiliating and puiii.shiiig an oHicial who has failed 
in his task ; then, when he could report that the barbarian 

“ Lord N.apier w.as able to point oat seveial instances ol direct communi- 
cation with the viceroy, but nothing vital had depended on the riirectness in 
those cases ; here directness of access was the very question in point. 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1S4U, p. 62 ; Chin. Bcp., Nov. i83L 
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headman had been driven from Canton and the forei^ ships 
of war expelled from the river, he had the empty title and 
decoration restored, but remained subjected to the other marks 
of humiliation.^* A sterner attitude was expected from him, 
even, than that which he ha<l taken. 

§ 28. The vicerov, iji his action and liis words, represented 
exactly the Chinese stand[K»iut, except that, as viewed at 
Peking, he did not arise and smite the presumptuous barbarian ; 
and this attitude would ccrtaiidy not be abandotied. The 
British govermnent did not yet know its own mind. The Duke 
of Wellington recognised fully that the Chinese objection to 
the title of superintendent was only a pretext, and “ the reality 
was his pi-etensioii to fix hiin.self .at Canton, without previous 
permission, or even communication, and-thsit he should com- 
municate directly with the viceroy”;®’^ and Lord Palmerston, 
after his return to oHice, in July 1836, in June and November 
1887, in June 1888, and as late as June 1889, repeated his 
prohibition against using the Hong merchants as the channel 
of communication, and against the form of petition;®* but on 
none of these occasions were any instructions .sent for the 
adoption of a positive course of action. But, while the govern- 
ment drifted, the English .j)eople, commercial and yet warlike, 
proud and self-restrained, found their views expressed fully in 
Lord A’apier’.s despatches ; and when it came to the clash of 
arms, it was to those despatches of five years before that they 
turned, to judge what they should think and how they 
should act. 

Ciirr. rel. Cliina, 18-10, pp. 5!), 75; Chin. Eep., Nov. 1834. 

“ Momoranrlum by Duke of 'Wellington, JIaich 21th, 1835, Corr. rel. 
China. 1840, p. 51. 

"" Lord I’ainiurston to Capt. Elliot, Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. 123, 149. 
102,258,319. Cf. chap, vii, § 18. 
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and Mv. J. H. Astcll. Captain Elliot took ]Mu. Astell’s place 
as secretary to the commission. In informing Lord Palmerston 
of Lord Napier’s death, Mr. Davis indicated tlio policy which 
the commission in China should adopt in the following words : 
“ In the absence of any advances on the part of the Chinese, a 
state of absolute silence and quiescence on onr part seems the 
most eligible course, until further instructions shall be received 
from home.”^ Mr. Davis had been many years in China in 
the service of the East India Company, and was one of the veiy 
few foreigners who had then studied the Chinese language ; in 
1816 he was one of the interpreters attached to Lorfl Amherst’s 
embassy ; and on I.ord Napier’s arrival lie was president of tlie 
company’s select committee. He must have had some insight 
into the Chinese character, and could, himself, have attached 
little importance to his own reference to advances on the part 
of the Chinese ; and, in fact, only twelve days later, on 
October 24th, he wrote to the governor-general of India that he 
had “ no expectation of any voluntary advances from them [the 
Chinese authorities] towards the recognition of his Majesty’s 
commission.” - The essence of his expressed intention was that 
the quiescent attitude was to be maintained until the receipt 
of those further instructions, for which Lord Napier had pressed, 
and at which Mr. Davis here hinted, which .should sanction the 
adoption of a forward policy; and, as the instructions never 
arrived, the (|nicscent eoimnis.sion went to .sleep. 

^ 2. The viceroy made no advances, but, on the contrary, 
followed up his victory in which he had expelled the intrusive 
barliarian headm.an, and had driven from the i-iver the ships 
of war which had dared to force their way in. On October 19th 
and 20th he sent orders to the Ilong merchants, pointing out 
that the former procedure had Injeii to transmit orders through 
tlie senior Hong nierch;inl lo the sisiior merchant of the nation 
concerned — the taipan — and that now, on the abolition of the 
East India Company’s monopoly, the Engli.sh merchants were 
headless and free from all control. He then ordered that, 
conseciuent on Lord Napier’s death, the English at Canton 


' Cnrr. rol. China, l.SI(), p. dl. In the year 1831 Mr. Uivis could hardly 
have licard of Undo Ucnins and his account of how '• Br’er Uabbit, he lay low, 
and ain’t a-sajin' nothin’."’ 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 4'!. 
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should write home to mjiucst the appointment of a taipan, “ a 
commercial man, conversant with business ; it i.s unnecessary 
again to appoint a barbarian headman, thereby causing friction 
and trouble.”" In a later order, on October 23rd, after 
enumerating T.ord Napier’s errors, he was good enough to 
exonerate the British government from blame — “ That nation’s 
king, in sending Lord Napier hither, assuredly did not command 
him to create trouldc, or to indulge in rash, hastv, and wayward 
conduct ” ; ^ and he repeated his injunction that a commercial 
taipan, and not a headman, was to he selected. The injunction 
was again repeated in an order of November 6tb, and again on 
February 25th, 1835; ' and the hands of the Hong merchants 
were strengthened by a i-cnewal, on November 1st, of the orders 
against unlicensed firms outside the Co-hong having any dealings, 
in buying or in selling, with the foreign traders.” 

§ 3. The superintendents, under the guidance of Mr. Davis, 
issued a notice to British subjects in China on November 10th, 
expressing their regret for the absence of a means of communi- 
cating with the olhcials of the Chinese government, but point- 
ing out the impossibility of rec-civing “orders” in a manner 
which would place the Chinese “ in the helpless position of 
attempting to convey the wishes of their own sovereign to his 
Majesty the King of England through the incongruous medium 
of commercial coiTcspondence ” ; declaring that they “considered 
themselves bound to await in jjerfect silence the final deter- 
mination of the king ” ; urging on their nationals to avoid 
giving the Chinese any just cause of complaint; and asking 
that complaints against the Chine.se .should be rcfeiTcd to the 
superintendents for their decision.' 

§ 4. The English ” merchants in Canton were by no means 
disposed to sit silent under the policy of silence and quiescence 
adopted by the superintendents. The monopoly of the East 
India Company had lieen abolished ; the “ licence to trade,” 
formerly issued by the company, was no longer required ; the 
trade of the pidvate merchants, formerly restricted to India, 
was now extended to England as well ; and the control of the 

“ Corr. rel. C'bina, 18-10, p. 47. * Ibid., pp. 56, 8!), ' Ibid., p. 56. 

* Ibid., p. 55. ‘ Ibid., p. 67. 

“ The word “ English ” is used here advisedly : the memorial referred to 
later was not signed by any of the I’arsee mercliants. 
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company was no longer to be exercised over them or their 
trade. The gate had been opened to a field of golden fruit, 
and they saw the prosjject that free entry might be denied 
them ; but they were willing to postpone their entrance, if only 
English trade might be freed from the humiliating conditions 
imposed upon it, and the dignity of their country maintained. 
Eor it must lie remembered that, while some among them 
resented any form of resti'aint, the gieater number came from 
the best class of the merchants of their own land, and worthily 
upheld the repute of their countrymen for honour and fair 
dealing. Besides their feeling at tlie indignities which had 
lieen heaped on the king’s reprcsentsitive and the humiliations 
to which they themselves were subjected, they had another, 
minor, grievance in the composition of the commission ; I^ord 
Napier had been a king’s officer of high rank, but, on bis 
death, the chief supei'intendent, and the second superintendent 
next in succession to the headship, were from the select com- 
mittee of the company, from whose jurisdiction they had just 
been freed. With these feelings, on December 9th they ad- 
dressed a memorial to the king in council, in which they set 
forth the policy, not silent and (luic^scent, which in their opinion 
should be followed. 

§ 5. The memorial begins by reciting that the superinten- 
dents are not recognised by the Chinese authorities, nor allowed 
to reside within the limits of jurisdiction assigned to them 
by their own government, and that their instructions forbid 
them to appeal to Peking, luid depriw them of the means of 
resenting the indignities offered to Lord Napier, or demanding 
reparation for the injuries done to British subjects ; and dne 
tribute is paid to the conciliatory intentions which led to these 
insti-uctions being given. The memorialists then point out the 
extreme inadvisability of “ quiet submission to insult, or such 
unresisting endurance of contemptuous or wrongful treatment 
as may compromise the honour or bring into question tlic 
power of our country,” and deplore the fact that Lord Napier 
was left without power to negotiate. They propo.sc that 
powers be granted to a “plenipotentiary of suitable rank, dis- 
cretion, and diplomatic experience,” who should be attended by 
an armed force of moderate but sufficient size, and proceed 
uorth to negotiate with the central government, pointing out 
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the ease with which the whole coasting trade of China could be 
stopped ; and they argue tliat such a display of force, “ so far 
from being likely to lead to more sen'ous uai-faro, would be the 
surest course for avoiding the danger of sucli a collision.” The 
wisdom of opening other jiorts than Canton is referred to, but 
the advice is given that the plenipotentiary should consult with 
the merchants at Canton, who would provide him with informa- 
tion on the exactions imposed on foi-eigners. After again 
adverting to tlie “ long acquiescence in the arrogant assumption 
of .superiority ” and the nccc.ssitv for ending it, the government 
is asked not to “ leave it to the discretion of any future repre- 
sentative of your Majesty, as was jjcrmitted in the case of the 
einbas.sy of Lord Aniher.st, to swerve in the smallest degree 
from a direct course of calm and dispassionate, but determined, 
maintenance of the true rank of your Majesty’s empire in the 
scale of nations.” Finally it is urged that no one should be 
appointed British envoy who was known to have been connected 
with the Canton trade, and so to have been subjected to insult 
and injury from the Chine.se authorities ; and that the envoy 
.should refuse to treat with any one not specially nominated by 
the Imperial cabinet. 

§ 6. Mr. Davis treated this document with contemptuous 
scorn, styling it a “ crude and ill-dige.'sled petition.” It was 
signed by sixty-four, probably a majority, of the English 
residents at Canton, but there was a not unimportant party 
which refused to sign.'^ Mr. Davis held the views of the East 
India Company, which was .satisfied with matters as they were, 
which saw no reason for change, or for the abolition of its 
monopoly, and which predictctl disaster as the result of the new 
order; his views would not aftect his public action, but they 
might cau.se him to incline to the party with which he was in 
sympathy ; and we find him and his colleague, Sir G. Robin- 

• Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 68. 

'• Ibid., p. 80. 

“ In 1832 there were 88 " English” residents, and in Jan. 1837 there 
were 168 (uf. chap, iv, § 11), and 64 was probably a majority of those there in 
Deo. 1834, possibly a large majority. Among the signatories wore four 
of the names of Jardine or Matheson, and this may perhaps account for the 
absence of any of the name of Dent; when the author went to China in 1874 
there was a tradition coming from the old China days that neither of the two 
leading English firms would consent to sign second on a public document, 
each always insisting on providing its own ark, Cf, chap, z, n. 24, . ■ ,> • 
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son,'® in opposition to those who formulated a policy which, 
five years later, became the policy of the English people and its 
government. 

§ 7. Mr. Davis vacated his office on January 19th, 1835, 
Sir George Best Robinson moving up to chief superintendent, 
and Mr. Astcll to second superintendent, while Captain Charles 
Elliot, secretary, became thiivl superintendent. Mr. A. R. 
Johnston was appointed secretary to the commission. At some 
time prior to November 21st, Mr. Astell rejoined the staff of 
the East India Company, Captain Elliot and Mr. Johnston 
becoming the second and third superintendents respectively, 
and Mr. Edward Elmslie, seci’ctary.'* On his departure, Mr. 
Davis enjoined on his colleagues to continue the (luicsceiit 
policy, and it was consistently followed by his successor,'* 

§ 8. The seizure of some sailoi-s of the ship Arg/jle by the 
natives of Sluuigcluicn (St. .lohu's Island), and their detention 
for ransom, seemed to afford an opportunity for reopening 
communication nith the officials. A temperate statement of 
the facts was draan up, under date of Jamiary 30th, in the 
form, not of a letter, but of a memorandum, signed bv all three 
superintendents. “The .seals of the three superintendents were 
affixed to their signatures, but it was determined to attach 
merely a fly seal to the envelope,” sri that the nature of the 
contents might be ascertainable by any official who would 
coiLsent to receive it. This mcniorandum, translated into 
Chinese by Mr. C. Gutzlalf, one of the interpreters to the com- 
mission, was, on February 1st, taken direct to the Yulan gate, 
without passing by the factory, by Captain Elliot, accom- 
panied only by Mr. Gutzlaff and the nuuster of the Argijle. 
Captain Elliot was in the full uniform of a captain in the 
Royal Navy. On arri\al at the gate the party was mobbed, 
and Captain Elliot was thrown to the ground, and was for 
some time “ treated witli the greatest indignity.” All attempts 
to persuade any official to receive the cover were fruitle.ss. 
though it was represented that the matter concerned the lives 
of twelve English sailors ; and the highest of the officials who 


'= Sir G. Eobinson to Lord I’almeiston, April IStli, 1835, Coir rel Cliim 
1840, p. 5)4. 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. lO.'i, 144; Canton Kegister, AorD 1835 
" Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. 80, 94, 100, 106, 120. 
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were present at the last declared : “ Wc receive only petitions.” 
'rhe Chinese were not to lie beguiled, and this assertion of 
equality was as futile as Lord Napier’s had been ; but the 
authorities took steps to rescue the captive sailors, who were 
restored to their ship on February 19tli.’“ 

§ 9. (Jn ilarch 8th the Hoppo sent an order to the Hong 
merchants, embodying a communication from the viceroy of 
proposals which had been submitted to the throne /ind received 
the Imperial sanction. They enjoined greater strictness in the 
control of foreigners and tlie prevention of smuggling, ordered 
the sin)jn'essioii t)f the tiade along the east coast and to the 
north,*' ami reissued <-ertain of the old regulations in more 
stringent form. These regulations, in eight articles, may be 
summarised as follows ; 

1". sliijis (if war coming for the protcctiou of merchant 

ships are forliiddeu to enter the river ; .«li«ul(l tliey do so, the trade will 
be stopped. 

i". IVhen foreigiiei's steallliily ti’aiisport muskets and cannon, or 
clandestinely bring np foreign females or foreign sailors to t'anton, tlie 
Hong merchants sliall bo belli solely responsible and will bo scvci’ely 
dealt witli. 

3'. None but duly licensed pilots and compradors may be employed. 

4". 'I'lio number of native servants employed in eacli factory to be 
strictly limited, their names, etc., to he reported monthly to the district 
magistrate, aiid the security merchant to he rcspoiisilile for them. 

hhips' boats no longer to pass mider tlie Hag without inspection, 
and the restrictions on pleasure jjarties rci.ssued. 

(!’. tt'heii foreignor.s petition on any siiliject, they .shall in all cases 
present their jjetition through the lloiig merchants ; if they have com- 
plaints to make against the Hong merchants, tliey may petition direct to 
the district magistrates. Letters will not be received. 

7". Foreign ships may as before he seciu'ed by the Hong merchant 
selected by tlie consignee ; hut an additional security merchant will be 
detailed in rotation, to .servo us a check on illegal comhiuatum. 

K". 'I'rading eksewhere than at Canton is strictly prohibited ; cases in 
contravention of this rule will he dealt with by tlie naval forces, and 
by the authorities of the other provinces concerned.'" 

§ 10. The superintendents under Sir G. Robinson continued 
to follow the silent and quiescent policy which had been formu- 
lated by Mr. Davis, and which was imposed on them by the 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. 81. 

Ibid., 1840, p. SS. 

Cf. chap. viii. §§ !), 10. 

In the original, " foreign ” is, of course, '• barbarian " : this is the only 
term used down to the signature of the treaty of Nanking, 1843, and frequently 
down to 1860. 

Corr, rel, China, 1840, p. 88, 
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express limitations in Lord Napier’s instructions.-® In face of 
the Chinese they were powerless to demand redress of indignities 
or reparation for injuries, to institute any negotiations or 
enforce an opening for the exchange of communications, or 
to carry a complaint to the government at Peking. Certain 
cases arose in this year which demonstrated that they were 
equally powerless in the exercise of their supposed control over 
British subjects engaged in the China triule. 

§ 11. The firm of Turner & Co. claimed the sum of ?<300 
as due from Mr. Keating, and the superintendents, finding they 
could not exercise civil jurisdiction, paid the money olficially, 
with the intention of making the claim one for the re])ayment 
of money due to the crown. Mr. Keating then denied the right 
of the superintendents to exercise jurisdiction of any kind in 
China; among the grounds alleged were that they had not 
taken up their residence at Canton as recpiired, that the 
powers of the former supercargoes vested in the superintendents 
gave no such jurisdiction, that none of the present superin- 
tendents vere directly appointed by the crown, that the writ 
had been .served in Macao where the superintendents had “ no 
right to attempt legislation.” -‘ Lord Palmerston, in his reply, '■‘- 
made no reference to Mr. Keating's assault on the jurisdiction 
of the superintendents, but contented himself with adjudicating 
on the original claim, and with ivprimanding the chief superin- 
tendent for paying the amount of the claim. In his report of 
this case Sir G. Robinson made this noteworthy statement ; 
“ Perhaps there is no place where a higher degree of mutual 
commercial good faith subsists than at Canton, or where it is 
more needful that .such a feeling should he carefuny fostered.” 

§ 12. The case of ^h\ limes, reported by Sir G. Robinson, ■* 
is admirably summarised in Lord Palmerston’s instructions in 
reply : “ It appears that Mr. limes had employed a pilot, A-cha, 
to transfer some goods from the ship Orwell while passing from 
Lintin to Canton, to another vessel at Lintin bound for Manila ; 
that the pilot A-cha, instead of proceeding with the goods to 

Cr. chap, vi, § 3. 

-' Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. flj. 

« Ibid., p. 127. 

C£. chap, iv, § 26. 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 102, Mr. Innes is the British merchant whose 
house-burning exploit is narrated in chap, v, § 32. 
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the other vessel, was conveying them up the Canton river, when 
his boat and the goods were seized ))y the Cliinese custom-house 
officers for a ])reiich of tlie Chinese revenue laws . . . that 
Mr. Iniics, conceiving himself lo be wronged by the acts of tlie 
pilot and of the custom-house oflicers, htul petitioned tlie viceroy 
of Canton for redress ; and that, upon cKperiencing delay in 
obtaining the restitution of his goods, he had notified to the 
viceroy his detei-mination to procure redress for himself, by acts 
of rcpri.sal against the Chinese trade ; but that he had consented 
to abstain from his meditated hostilities, upon receiving from 
the superintendents a pledge that his case should he submitted 
to the consideration of his Majesty’s government, and that the 
recovery of his property should lx; made the subject of a demand 
on the Chinese authorities on the first occasion of the superin- 
tendents coining in formal contact with those authorities.” 
Lord Palmerston instructed the superintendents that Mr. Innes’s 
proposed reprisal would constitute piracy, and that, if he per- 
sisted in his intention, not only would the British government 
withdraw its jn'otection from him, but British ships of war 
would deal with him as with a pirate ; but they were to avail 
themselves “of any suitable opportunity to press upon the 
Chinese authorities the restoration of the property in ciuestion,” 
if it had been seized without right.-'’ In a later despatch Lord 
Palmerston stated that the superintendents had no authority to 
expel or deport British subjects from China.-'’ 

§ 13. On January l.st, 18!3C, the steamer Jrirdiiic (length 
8.5 ft., beam 17 ft., draft (J ft.) made her first trip from Lintin 
to Chuenpi, on her way to Canton, the intention of her owners 
being to maintain a regular communication for mails and 
passengers between Canton and I.intin. She was stopped at 
Chuenpi and forbidden to pass the Bogue, iiiid subsequently the 
authorities prohibited her from plying in the inner w.aters ; 
and the superintendents supported the Chinese in this pro- 
hibition, because of the po.ssiblc consequences to the trade of 
others Lord Palmerston, writing on July S2nd, 1836', “ recom- 
mended great caution in interfering in such a manner with the 
undertakings of British merchants. In the present state of our 

® Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. Ill, 126 

•" Ibid., p. 129. 

” Of. antea, § 9, 6". 
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relations with China, it is esjiecially incuinbcnt upon you, while 
you do all that lies in your power to avoid giving just cause of 
offence to the Chinese authorities, to be at tlie same time very 
careful not to assume a greater degree of autlmrity over British 
subjects in China than that which you in reality possess.” 

§ 14. In the trade of Canton, .is it had come to be conducted 
since the inauguration of the free trade, tlie ships no longer 
invariably made Macao their fii-st ]M>int of arrival and last of 
departure, but more commonly substituted Lintin ; there, on 
arrival, thev discharged their opium into the store-.ships and 
received their orders that all was rei\dy for them to go up to 
Whampoa, and tliere thev received their letters and documents 
before sailing away. In the month of August 18135 tlicre 
were at one time, and of all nationalities, ships at lVlia\npoa 
and 27 at Lintin. M^ith the British sliips altogethei' at 
AVhampoa, within the limits of the port of Canton, and at 
Lintin, and with the superintendents at Macao, much delay 
and inconvenience were e.xpericnced in obtaining tlie signatures 
which were required for the bu.sine.ss of the .ships; and the 
merchants at Canton were notified that, from November 251h, 
“a member of his ^lajc.sty's commission, duly authori.sed, will 
reside at Lintin, to whom reference may lie made, on board 
H.M. cutter Lonliii." This was in direct opposition to the 
instruction to I.ord Najiier, that the superintendents .should 
exercise the duties of their office at Canton, and not elsewhere,''’ 
but the convenience was much appreciated by the merchants at 
Canton.®' Lord Palmerston instructed Sir G. Robinson to 
notify that “ the jui i.sdictiou of the commission is to be extended 
so as to include Inntin and Macao”;”® but he refu.sed to 
authorise the permanent residence of the commission at Lintin, 
and expressed his doubt of the wi.sdom of Sir G. Robiu.son’s 
act in having resided there himself.®” 

§ 15. In the despatch, dated June 7th, 1836, which expre.ssed 
this doubt. Lord Palmerston announced the intention of tlie 

® Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 121. 

® Ibid., 1840, p. 104 

“ Cf. cliap, vi, § 3. 

” Secretary, British Chamber oE Commerce at Canton, to the Snpciin- 
tcndent.s, Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 105). 

Coir. rel. China, 1840, pp. Ill, 147! 

“ Ibid., p. 11.'}. 
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government to abolish the office of Chief Superintendent, and 
curtly informed Sir G. Robinson that “ your funcbions will 
cease from the date of the receipt of this despatch.” He 
accordingly handed over the archives and seals of the office on 
December 14th to Captain Charles Elliot, who, signing at 
fii-st as “Senior Siiperintendeiit,” is found on February 2nd, 1837, 
signing as “ Chief Superinteiulent.” Sir G. Robinson li.ad taken 
every possible occasion to inform the Foreign Secretary that the 
“trade was proceeding satisfactorily,” and that “he would 
persist in following the quiescent policy,” in order that the way 
might be clear for whatever instructions might be sent ; but 
he received no word of appwjval or of blame, nor did the 
instructions come. Captain Elliot, on the other hand, as early 
as January 25th, in a communication received at the Foreign 
Office on June 6th, had written that “ the peaceful and con- 
ciliatory policy by which the king’s government appear to me 
to desire to maintain and promote the commercial intercourse 
with this empire, is not very generally approved amongst the 
fifty or sixty resident merchants at Canton ; and a determination 
to give it effect, so far a.s depends upon me, is the least popular 
task I could have pi'oj)osed to myself.” ““ Later, on March 14th, 
in a letter received July 23rd, he exj)ressed his opinion that, 
“ conforming heartily to the spirit of our cautious and con- 
ciliatory instructions,” it might still be passible to establish 
relations with the Chinese authorities.^' To say that, in putting 
Captain Elliot into the saddle, the British government had 
adopted a positive policy M'ould be too bold a statement ; but 
in fact, instead of the previous quie.scent policy, they had now 
opened the way for one <»f backing and tilling. 

§ 16. In the face of his in.structions, and of all that had gone 
beforc. Captain Elliot took immediate steps tending to the 
introduction of the thin end of the wedge, hoping, it would 
appear, that he might pi'ove to be superior to the Chinese in 
the game of diplomacy, in which they have ever been .so 
proficient. On December 14th, the day on which he assumed 
charge of his office, he deh'nitely abandoned the quiescent policy, 

Corr. I’el. China, 1840, pp. 136, 139. 

^ Ibid., pp. 81, 100, 102, 104, 106, 112, 113, 117, 120, 121, 131, 133. 

” Ibid., p. 1.S6. 

Ibid., p. 137. 
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and addressed to the viccrov a comniiinieation informing him 
of his appointment “to the station of the chief English 
authority in Cliina,’’ .and asking for a passport to proceed to 
Canton.*® He c.asb this coninuniication in Hie form of a petition, 
that ivord being inscribed on the cover ; and was so disingenuous 
as to represent to Ijord P.almerston that the adoption of this 
form was not very material — “ it is the identical charac-tcr used 
by officers of the Chinese government in their reports to superior 
officers . . . perhaps it in.ay be rather thought to mean tlic 
respectful exhihition of inform.ation, than a distinct signification 
of the ideas involved in our word I’etition.” '® Thi.s petition he 
sent open through tlie leading Engli.sh merchants to the senior 
Hong merchant, by whom it was transmitted to the viceroy." 
The viceroy’s order to tire Hong merchants, not to the superin- 
tendent, in reply declared that he scented “ he.adinan ” and not 
“taipan ” in the petition, and th.at he must be informed on tliis 
point ; and that Captain Elliot must remain at Macao until 
the emperor’s wishes could be ascertained.''® On this the 
superintendent wrote to the viceroy that he would remain at 
Macao until the emperor .should sanction his proceeding to 
Canton ; and informed the Hong merchants that “ my com- 
mission of authority is signed by my gracious sovereign . . . mv 
duty at Canton will be to conduct the public business of my 
nation, and hy .all possible means to preserve the peace whicii 
so happily subsists between the two countries.” ** We may 
imagine the smile with which the viceroy would read any 
faithful rendering of these words, in the improbable event of 
their being transmitted to him. 

§ 17. Tlic viceroy, in due couree, moinoriali.sed the throne ; 
but, in reporting on C.aptain Elliot’s ch.aractcr and (jualifications, 
he convoyed the idea that he was still, and w.as to remain, 
m.aster attcnd.ant '"—“appointed to control the merchants and 
seamen, not to control commerce; that he has credentials com- 
manding him to hold the direction of affairs at Canton, and 
that, in case of any disturbances, he alone is answerable ” ; and 


^ Teng Ting-cheng, harl assumed office on Feb. 12f]i, 

18.3^111 siicces.yon to Viceroy Lii, who had died in the preceding September 
—Chin. liep„ bept. 18So ami Feb. 1836. 

® Cotr. rel. China, 1840, p. 142. « Ibid n 144 

« Ibid:; p. m 

'' Ibid., p. 14.4. “ Cf.obap. vi,^2, 
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he advised that Cai)tain Elliot he “ permitted to come to 
Canton and direct affairs, under the .same reirulations under 
which the taipams have hitherto acted.” This proposal was 
sanctioned by Imperial rescript of Eebrnary 2nd, whicli was 
communicated by the viceroy to the Hoppo, and by him trans- 
mitted to the Hong merchants in an order dated March 18th, 
in the following words : 

I, the Hoppo, on the receipt of the above, fortlnvitli issue this order. 
Wien it readies tlie Iloiifr nicrcliants, let them in obedience liercto 
immediately enjoin upon tlie .said furei^'iier thc.i:e eoinmaiid.>: : that it is 
henceforth imperative on him, when comiiifr to ('anton to maiiapre affairs, 
to conform to the e.\i.stiiip rep;ulatioiis applicable to taijians ; tliat he is to 
be held respousildc for the careful control of affairs ; that he must not 
overstep this duty and act improperly ; and tliat, as regards his residence, 
sometimes at Canton and sometime.s at Macao, he must in tills also con- 
form himself to the old rogiil.atioii'-, nor can he he allowed to loiter in 
Canton beyond the proper period.” “'* 

The permit was duly issued, and Captain Elliot proceeded 
to Canton, arriving there on April 12th. He returned to 
Macao, in accordance with his “ orders,” after a stay in Canton 
of about three weeks.** 

§ 18. Captain Elliot’s despatches to Lord Palmci'ston, written 
during his short stay at Canton, are filled witli accounts of liis 
ingenuity in attempting to procure a direct e.ychaiige of docu- 
ments, even as between sujierior and inferior, between the 
viceroy and hiiii.self, and of the viceroy’s brutal refusals to sec 
any necc.ssity for sucli exchange. Thu viceroy’s orders were 
sent, as always, to the Hong merchants, and in them were many 
phrases clearly indicating the low esteem in whicli he held tlie 
taipaii : “ I’he taipan lias omitted the respectful expression 
‘ Celestial Empire,’ and has absurdly used such words as ‘ your 
honourable country,’ giving expression to liis own puffed-up 
imagiiuitiou.” “ Let him not again od'end against the dignity 
of the empire.” “ On every occasion before the taipan leaves 
Macao, and after he returns, it will be his duty to re})ort to the 
snb-prefeet.” “ He must keep his station and diligently attend 
to his official duties.” ** Lord Palmerston had a clearer insight 
into the essence of the situation than Captain Elliot, and, upon 
z’ceeiving reports of the steps taken by the latter, he repeatedly 

Coil-, rel. Cliiiin, ISJO. p. 1:>2. Corr. rcl. C'liiiia, p. 207. 

“ Ibitl., p. 1!)4 j Chin. Itep., Mar. 1837. “ Ibid., pp. 203, 208, 20U, 
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sent instructions that coiniminications were to be exchanged 
direct with the viceroy, and were not inulcr any circumstances 
to be sent or received through the hands of the Hong merchants, 
and that the form of petition wiis not to be used.'*'’ The first 
of these despatches was received by Captain Elliot, being then 
at Canton, on November !21st, and he made several attempts to 
find some form of procedure which should accord with his in- 
.structions, and be at the same time acceptable to the Chinese ; 
hut the viceroy was inexorable, and the su|icrintcndent struck 
his flag and withdrew to Macao.™ lie at the same time fore- 
shadowed to tlie Foreign Secretary the possibility of having to 
use force to secure ec(uality of trejitment, making the optimistic 
declaration that : “ I entertain a persuasion that a letter from 
your lordship to the cabinet at Peking, written by her Majesty’s 
command, and sent to the mouth of the Peiho in a ship of war, 
would at once draw from the emperor an order for the concession 
of the point.” ■’* 

§ 19. Captain Elliot’s despatches of P'ebruary 2nd and 7th, 
indicating the possibility of trouble in connexion with opium, 
were received at the P'oreign Office on July 17th, and those up 
to April 27th, toward the close of his first permitted visit to 
Canton, on October 9th. On November 2nd Lord Palmerston 
transmitted a copy of his memorandum of September 20th to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, suggesting that the commander-in- 
chief of the sejuadron on the East India station, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Frederick Maitland, .should visit China, and that one or 
more war-shijis .should lie .sent <us frecjuently as possible — “ first, 
to afford protection to British interests, and to give weight to 
any representations which H.M. superintendent may be undei’ 
the necessity of making, in case any of lI.iM. subjects- should 
have just cause of complaint against the Chinese authorities; 
and, secondly, to assist the superintendent in maintaining 
order among the crews of the British merchantmen who 
frequent the ports of Canton.” This was a new departure, 

“ Lord I’almerston to Capt. Elliot, July 22nd, 183fi (Corn rel. China, 1840, 
p. 123), June 12th, 1837 (ibid., p. 149), Nov. 2nd (ibid,, p. 192), Juno 16th, 
183S (ibid., p. 258), June ISth, 1S39 (ibid., p. 319). 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 24-5. Cnptnin Elliot wished to substitute an 
unoffici.al letter (Shusin or Sin) for the form of petition. (Ibid., p. 315.) 

Ct>rr. riil, China, 1840, p. 249. 

“ Cf. cliiip. viii, § 25. 

“ foil', lel. Cliin.-i, 1840, p. 192. 
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all previous iiistructiuiis having rather sliown a wish to keep 
any display of force in the Iwkground ; and it iniglit almost 
indicate that the government wsls on the point of formulating 
a policy. In announcing to Captain Elliot his intended visit, 
Sir R Maitland adverted, for the benefit of the Chinese autho- 
rities, to the fact that “ the tratle, being no longer a monopoly 
of a company of merchants, comes under the immediate pro- 
tection and care of H.M. govcmineut, and that that government 
considers itself bound to sec that the ships and persons of 
H.M. subjects arc duly prota-ted from injury or insult, as is 
the case in all other portions of the globe.” At the same time, 
he warned the superintendent that, while assistance would be 
given in maintaining order among the crews of Eritish merchant 
ships, still “the captain of a ship of war has no legal right to 
interfere, and must be veiy cautions in committing himself in 
the disputes between the mastei-s and their crews.”''* 

§ 20. In pursuance of his instructions Sir. F. Maitland 
proceeded to China, and arrived on July 13th, 1838, at the 
time of a crisis to which reference must be postponed.'’"' Captain 
Elliot at once applied for a permit to proceed to Canton, which 
tvas sent him by the Kunmin-fii'’'' at Slacao, but witli a t'overing 
document inscribed “order” (yii).^’ Even Captain Elliot 
thought it was going too far, if he was expected to receive 
“orders” from a petty niilifairy official, and he promptly 
returned the document for correction.*’*’ I’roceeding to Canton, 
he wrote to the viceroy on July 2!tth asking him to send officers 
to communicate with Adinivid Maitland. His letter was not 
inscribed “ petition,” but it was left open, in the hope that so it 
might be accepted. It was taken to the viceroy bv the Hielilai, 
but was returned the same day by the hands of the Ilong 
merchants, with the verbal message that the precise instructions 
of his government forbade the viceroy to receive any such docu- 
ment unless it was marked as a petition.'’’*' In the meantime, on 
July 28th, the schooner Botnbay, a passenger boat plying 

*' Corr. rel. Oliinn, 1810, p. 311. 

“ Ct. ebap. viii, § 27. 

^ Tbc officer cbargeil with the coast defences of his district, and so 
responsible for the ingress and egress of strangers, 

" Cf. obap, vi, § 5, n. 12. 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 314. 

* Ibid., p. 310. 
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regularly, was brought to at the Bogue. First several shots 
were fired from the Anunghoi forts and the vessel was boarded, 
when the (juestion was asked whether “ Admiral Maitland, or 
anv of his soldiers, women, or sailors were on board ; if so, they 
w'ould not he sillowed to pass up the Bogue ” ; siud the officer 
expressly disclaimed any intention of searching for opium. The 
same incident occurred, and the same question was asked in the 
same words, at the inner forts on Tiger Island.™ A verbal 
disavowal from the viceroy was obtained, hut nothing in writing; 
and on August 4th Admiral Maitland moved three ships of 
war up to Chuenpi, and demanded an explanation — he “ wished 
to avoid the least violation of the customs or prejudices either 
of the government or people, hut was not less resolved to hear no 
insult on the honour of the flag entrusted to his protection.” 
Admiral 3Iaitlaud was met in the frankest way by his colleague 
Admiral Kwan,"- charged with the defence of the approaches to 
Canton ; and, after a complete disavowal in writing and the 
e,xchangc of courtesies, the ships withdrew on August 6th to 
Tongku Bay.™ 

§ 21. Mention must he made of one characteristically in- 
sulting practice of the Chinese authorities, in the annual i-eissiie 
of a joint proclamation by the viceroy and IIoppo, enjoining 
on the Hong merchants and interpreters to instruct tlie 
foreigners in the tenets of civilisiition and to “ repress their 
pride and profligacy.” Tliey were not t(; “ buy young hovs for 
them, to act as servants and attendants, nor procure prostitutes 
for them, to gratify their libidinous dispositions.” Thev must 
not “ .seek out and hire for them tanka boats havinjj families 
on board.'” Any of the merchants or interpreters wlio aeted as 
panders for the foreigners and adopted anv of these methods 
of providing for tiieir lust, would be .sent for trial and punished 
with severity. This proclamation, reissued annually, was 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 314. 

Ibid., p. 311. 

® *• tVater Titai," Kwangtung having also a hand Titai. CT. chap, i, § 2S. 
The Titai or Titu, though assimilated in rank to the governor of the piovincc, 
is yet, then as now, held in ninch lower esteem, as being .a mere military 
olliciiil, and therefore of little or no education. 

CoiT. rel. China, 1S4(), iip. .SlS-lilU. 

.Small boats, each with a single family living tm board, common to ni'uiy i 
Chinese ports. So called at Canton fnnii an old local tribe called Tan, the j 
-ka being practically an adjectival termination. 
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posted outside the main entrance of the Consoo, or gild house, 
of the Co-hong.”’ 

§ 22 . By this time opium, any reference to which in this 
liistory has been postponed, had come prominently to the front ; 
but, Ijcfore entering on tliis subject, it will lie well to deal first 
with another matter wliich brought China and England to the 
verge of collision — the Hong debts. These delits, due Ijy the 
Hong merchants to the foreign traders, were incurred in two 
ways : in the ordinary course of trade, through the buying and 
selling of goods, and from loans of money made by foreigners 
attracted by the high rates of interest.”” To any indebtedness 
arising from these causes must also be added another categorv 
having also a prior claim, the amounts due to the government 
for customs duties on the goods, for dealing in which the Hong 
merchants had a close monopoly, and for the duties and ex- 
actions on which they were liable. 

§ 23. The first recorded instance of debt due from a Hong 
merchant, Avhieh ho was unable to lit|uidate in the ordinary 
course of business, was in 1774!, when Sunqua became bankrupt, 
owing §266,672."' Five years later, however, several firms of 
the Co-hong became bankrupt, and, on December 31st, 1779, 
their debts, with accumulated interest, were found to amount 
to §4,296,650, of which .§3,802,587 was owing by six Hong 
merchants, and §494,063 Ijy .shopkeepers who were permitted to 
deal, but only through the Hong merchants, in the ininor 
artieles of trade. No part of this debt was owed to the East 
India Companv, but all to private traders, and chiefly for money' 
loaned to the Cliinesc ; of the total .§1,078,976 was recognised 
to have been received in goods or in cash, the balance §3,217,674 
being accumulated interest piled on to renewed bills. The 
claims were referred to Feking, and an Imperial edict was 
issued ordering, in general terms, that the debt be paid ; a 
distinction was made between loans in cash, which had been 
prohibited since 1760, and trading debts, which might be in- 
curred at any time v but the mutual guarantee of the members 

Hoppo to Siilect Comoiitteo, Got. 28tli, 1830, in Matheson, “ British 
Trade.” p. 20 ; Eeconl o£ I’roceediiigs, Deo. titli, 1831, in Corr. rel. China, 
1810, p. 73 ; Chin. Kep., Nuv. 1836. 

* Cf. chap, iv, § 8. 

The noroiiil exchange value of the Spanish dollar was 4s. fid. (£1 = $4’44), 
but it often rose as high as 4s. lUcl. (£i = S4'18). 
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of the Co-hoiig was admitted, and was made more binding in 
1782. The debts were sealed down in the settlement, and the 
funds were provided bv a surtax on the foreign trade, Tls. 1’200 
a pieul on green tea, Tls. 0‘620 on black tea, and Tls. 6 on .silk. 
In 1793 a Hong merehant failed owing, chiefly to Parsces, a 
sum of .tsiOOjOOO, which was paid by the Co-hong ; and in 179(i 
the debts of another firm, amounting to over Si, 200, 000, chiefly 
due for trading operations to the East India Company, were 
also paid bv the Co-hong. In 1810, two firms of the Co-hong 
owed the East India Company the sum of nearly Si ,9o0,()00, 
wliich was paid bv the Co-hong by annual instalments in ten 
years. In 1813 five firms together owed 83,964,197, almost 
entirely to private traders ; the debts of the two principal 
debtors were repaid in 1823 and 1826 respectively ; but those 
of the other three were paid in part only, the unpaid balances 
being included in the following claims. In the years 1823 to 
1829, five firms became insolvent, owing a total of 83,753,902, 
of which S2, 960,066 was due to foreign merchants and 8793,836 
to the government for duties; this entire indebtedness was 
repaid by the Co-hong in the years 1825-1834. All these repay- 
ments were without interest from the date of presentation of 
the claims.'’* 

§ 24. In 1829 the .select committee of the East India 
Company vhose president, as taipan, was curator of British 
interests, repre.sented to the viceroy, through the Co-hong, 
the inconvenience caused to trade through the reduction in the 
number of firms in the Co-hong, caused by successive bank- 
ruptcies ; and, after some pressure exerted by keeping the shijis 
outside and refusing to begin the trade, an Imjierial edict as 
procured sanctioning the iioiiiinntiou of additional Hong 
merchants ; at the same lime, the existing prohibition against 
the incurring of debt and the borrowing of money from 
foreigners, was re-enacted.*" Among the new firms thus ad- 
mitted was that of Hingtai, which is said to have had a cash 
capital of no more than $60,000, but which, within very few 
years, transacted between a fifth and a fourth of the whole of 
the legitimate foreign trade of Canton.'* After a swift and 

•" f'orr. rel. C'liii a, ]S40, pp. 277-2S2. 

Aiiber, " China; an Oiitlinp,’'.p. S21. 

Cun, ml, Cliiua, 1840, p, 280, 
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short career of seven years, the firm suspended payment toward 
the end of 1836. I'oreigii claims were presented amounting to 
§2,738,768, of which §2,261, 439 were passed as approved by a 
joint committee of investigation, consisting of three Chinese 
and three foreign merchants ; the deduction.s, §477,329, were 
chiefly accrued interest or unadmitted claims for defective 
goods ; the whole of the approved indebtedness appeared to 
have been incurred in actual legitimate trade.’* An analj-sis 
of the claims presented is interesting ; 



Claim. 

Disallowed. 

Allowed. 

Jatdine, Maiheson & Co. : 

For English constUuenta 
„ Indian „ 

„ themselves 

$8.37,699 

41«,382 

904,308 




2,158,349 

$432,543 

$1,725,806 

Dent & Co 

Kine other English Arms 

Two I’arsee Arms . 

Two Amorioan Anns 

One Swiss Arm 

92,020 

403,840 

2,497 

78,048 

3,414 

30.843 

7,043 

92,020 

366,997 

2,497 

70,705 

3,414 


§2,738,768 

$477,329 

82,261,439 


§ 25. On April 21st, 1837, the foreign merchants concerned 
moved the Co-hong to petition the viceroy for an order that 
the debts of the Hingtai firm be paid ; and, in his reply, the 
viceroy expiTOsed his astoni.shmcnt that so large an indebted- 
ness .should have been Incurred iu .so short a time, ordered the 
Hong merchants to invc.stigate and report, and informed them 
that “ they were held jointly responsible — the property of the 
foreigners cannot be left without an ultimate guarantee for its 
safety."’* On June 20th, the foreign merchants again pre.s.sed 
for action, and again the viceroy oi-dered an investigation and 
report; and on July 1st they asked that the senior partner, 
who had gone to his home at Nanking, should be summoned 
back to Canton, In response to renewed applications by the 

Corr, rel, China, 1840, p. f’82. ’’ Ibid,, p. 307. ’’ Ildfl.. p. 2fi2, 
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foreign cieditors, the vicei'oy, on July 7th, ordered an examina- 
tion of accounts in order to reconcile the conflicting statements 
of the creditors and the debtor firm, and prompt liquidation of 
the debts ; again on July 20th ; again on Septeinlier 13th ; and 
again on December 1st. On December 17th, an order shows 
restivencss under these repeated applications for repayment. 
Bv this time it had been arranged that the business of another 
firm, that of Kinqua, who had long been practically insolvent, 
should be wound up, aud that his debts to the foreign merchants, 
estimated at .“isljOOOjOOO, should be included with those of the 
Hingtai firm in this settlement; and the Ilong merchants, 
while not disputing their liability, had proposed repayment 
without interest in fifteen, afterwards reduced to twelve, annual 
instalments, the creditors, on the other hand, asking for repay- 
ment in five or six ycai-s. The matter was now referred for 
report to the provincial boai’d, consisting of the provincial 
treasurer and provincial judge. Their report added to the 
settlement, as prior claims, debts due to the government for 
customs duties, from Hingtai ?^100,000, from Kinqua !?240,000, 
and from a third, Fatcjua, having no foreign liabilities, 3418,000 ; 
urged the creditors to accept the proposed settlement in twelve 
years ; and warned them that, if pressed too hard, the Hong 
merchants might disclaim liability.'* Finally, on March 21st, 
1838, the creditors again drew the viceroy's attention to tlie 
fact that nothing had been done ; ” and presented their case to 
their own government in a memorial to Lord Palmerston. It 
was finally arranged that the debts should be paid by annual 
instalments, those of the Hingtai firm in eight and a half years, 
without interest, those of Kinqua in ten years with simple 
interest at 6 per cent.’' A first diyidend of 4 per cent. 


” Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. 272, 2S7. 

« Ibul., p. 271. 

’• Ibid., p. 2G0. This memorial was signed by ten of the thirteen British 
creditor firms, and by ten firms or persons whose names are not in the list of 
creditors. It was signed by Dent & Co., who claimed for $92,020, and not by 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., whose original claims amounted to 82,168,349 ■ the 
reason was possibly that intimated in § 6, n. 11 ; in fact, the firm of Jardine 
Matheson Jc Co. presented its claim to the viceroy in a separate petition and 
did not join in that of the other creditors.— Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp.’2G2, 
26.1, 303. 

" Letter of Hingtai creditors to Lord Palmerston, dated Nov 26th 1838 
received May 27th, 1839. (Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 321.) Before receiving 
this, Lord Palmerston had written, on J’eb. 27th; “It appears fipin Canton 
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($90,457) on llinglai’s tlebts wa^i paid on November 30tli, 
1838,’* and a second dividend of 3 per cent. ($67,843) on 
February 4th, 1839;’* on Kinqua’s debts a first dividend of 4 
per cent. (.$40,000) was paid on January 14th, 1839 no other 
payments were made, and the matter was finally settled by 
art. V of the treaty of Nanking.*’ 

§ 26. It is a principle of international law, not fully settled, 
but more or less observed in practice, that, when the subjects of 
a weak state are indebted to those of a strong state, the armed 
forces of the strong state shall not be called upon to enforce the 
collection of the debt, so long as the tribunals of the debtor’s 
country are open to tlie creditor, and will administer justice 
according to its recognised municipal law, nor until the re- 
sources of diplomacy arc exhausted — a principle expressed in 


newspapers lately roueived in Euglaiul, tliat about the time when your de- 
.sijatcb [of March 2iltli, 1838] was received at this oHico, tlie British meruliants 
at Canton had effected an arrangement witlr the Ilong nievcliants upon terms 
not very different from tlioso agalust which they' liad in tlicir memorial pro- 
tested. If this Is true, I have to instruct yon to impress uiron the British 
merchants resident in China, tliat it is of great importance to tlieir own 
interests, as well as to the character of this country, that tliey .should not on 
any future occasion liustily apply to the Britislr government to found a 
representation to the Cliineso goveminont on their bclinlf, upon principles 
wliich they themselves may be disposcil to abandon before such representa- 
tion could reaoli the Chinese authorities." (Corr. rel. Caina, ISIO p. 317.) 
Lord I’almcrston required tlic merciiaiits to act as if their goternmeiit had a 
policy other than the quiescent policy. 

™ Corr. rcl. Cliina, 1810, p. 321. 

'■ Chiu. Hep., Fob. 183S). 

" Ibid., Jan. 183U. 

■' The actual results differed from the figures given above. The distribution 
of the sum of $.3,000,(100 pui<l under tlie treaty was (Return to order H. 
of Commons, June 18th, 181(i) as follows : 


Received, Hong debts by treaty . 
Issued, debts of Mowqua 
„ „ „ Kinqua 

„ „ „ Uiiigtai 

Balance in bands of government . 
Claimed, but not yet paid : debts d 
Falqua, and Vcetuck 


. S3.-)l,Gn2 
. 022,432 

. I,2(>ti.l02 

$3,000,000 



2,513,226 

by Fungcheong, 

$156,771 

. 

8267,927 


The money was finally paid to the British consul at Canton on July 23r(l, 
1813. To this settlement llowqua contributed 81,000,000; Footae, $30,000; 
Mowqua, $60,000; Pwankequn, $130,000; Kinqua, 870,000; hamqua and 
tiouqua, $100,000 each; I’uulioyqua, $70,000; Mingqua, $30,000; Saoqua 
about $20,000, The balance it is supposed came out of the Cunsoo fond. 
— Chiu. Rep., Aug. 1813. 
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its extreme in the Drago doctrine presented to the second con- 
gress of the Hague. AAHiilc this may be m-ceptcd as a general 
rule, there are many considerations which distinguish the 
manner of conducting the trade at Canton from that ruling 
elsewhere, and these it is necessary to snnnnarise briefly : 

1". It is .1 rule (if iiiteriiational law that, lieforc the authorities of 
eitlier countries are called in, the remedies available locally must be 
exhausted,^- e.scept where justice is wanting,'’’ or is denied.'” At Canton 
courts of law, available for the foreigner, were wanting, the remedy 
arranged by arhitration was not ciirried out, and in the end the Jlritisli 
government rightly intervened on behalf of British subjects. 

2". At Canton the foreign trade was a monopoly in the hands of the 
Co-hong, and foreign traders were privileged to trade only with its 
members, reduced at times to not more than half a dozen firms ; this was 
the act of the Chinese government for its own purposes — wlietlier for the 
n.ational fisc or for the private purse is immaterial— and the responsibility 
for the conseciuences lay with the Chine-e autliorities. This liability was 
fully recognised in all the cases cited.'’'’ 

The Hong merchants were put in a position to make large profits 
from the foreign trade, but they were not called upon to meet this 
liability out of those profits. The Co-hong had been rechartered in ITIiii 
as a direct result of one of the licjuidations ; and, to provide for similar 
needs in tlie future, one of the conditions of its creation was the establish- 
ment of the Consoo fund to pnwide a guarantee fund for debts and losses. 
'I'liis fund was supplied by (lirect contriliution of the foreign trader, the 
statutory levy being :i per cent, of the value of his trade. In the repre- 
sentations made to the viceroy, one petition stated tliat tlie foreign 
triiders had paid to the fund tjl ..5(H),nO(( in four years;'"' and anotlier 
drew attention to the fact that, in the three years IH:!.')-]!).'!!, as eoinjaired 
with the thi-ee years there had been an increase in the expoi’t 

of tea of .‘ii)2,i(i(i piculs (:j.i per cent.) and of silk of 10,il0.'i bale.s (•'i4 per 
cent.), and in the import of cotton of 470,12!) jjiculs (:5(i per cent.), all of 
which contributed to the fund proportionately.’’' 

4". While tile foreign trade provided thus the means of meeting its 
own losses, these s])eeial emergencies vvei-e made to furnish an occasion 
for impo.sing .special ta.xe.s, which, once imposed, were not subse(iuently 
removed. To cover the bankruptcy of llingtai and Kin([ua special 
surtaxes were now impo.«cd ; and it was calculated that the increased levy, 
made on the actual trade of the year .fuly KWO to .lune lU.’lT, would 
amount to in the one year, while the foreign debts to be rejiaid 

fiajin the tax did not exceed &"i,2(il,4:i!).''’ 

.5°. All this is on the supposition that the Consoo fund was in actual 
existence to fulfil its purpose, but, in fact, it was drained dry. It had 

“ Moore, “ Int. Law Digest," vi, p. 656. 

I" Ibid., p. 677. 

Ibid., p. 651. 

“ Cf. antea, § 23. 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 303. 

Ibid., p. 306. 

Capt. Elliot to Lord Talmerston, Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 348. 
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charged with annual coutributions of a 
following : 

semi-official character, such 

Tribute to tlie Kmperor . 

S 7.5,000 

Yellow River inundation . 

42,000 

C^o-bong’s Peking agent . 

29,000 

Birthday present to Kmperor . 

180,00t) 

„ „ IIoppo 

27,000 

(rratiiitics to officials 

.50,000 

!S40!),000 


In 1832 a Rum <if $140,000 had lieen taken far the supprcsRinii of a local 
rising, in 1833 a further sum of $107,000 for Hoods around Canton, and so 
on. .lloreover, on the declaration of Ijiinkruptcy of tlic IliiifrOii firm, in 
addition to the preferential claim fi>r duties amimntiiiff to $758,000, the 
aiitlioritics claimed to ciiarge the fund with arrears of $830,000 due for 
the Tibet war, and with $40,000, thi-ce years’ allowance for ginseng to he 
supplied to the Imperial palace.'-" 

()". Above all tliese considenitioii.s stands nut the fact that the Hong 
merchants were hied inmicrcifully by the officials,”' and, with tlie c.\ception 
of the two or three seniors, were c<nistjintly on the verge of bankruptcy, 
while, from time to time, many went over the brink. The foreign traders 
were on a cash basis —they never obtiiined credit ; but, altogetlier apart 
from loans (which do not enter into the claims against llinghii and Kinuuu), 
the Chinese traders were cuustantly in debt to the foreigners. IVe tiave 
an authentic record of the sums due from Hong merchants to the East 
India Company as the result of purely legitimate trading at the clo.se of 
each of four seasons ; 


180G-1807 
1807-1808 
1808-1 80!) 
1800-1810 


£780,1.50 (.$3,40.5,000) 
.£822,741 (.2;l,(i.5.),000) 
£y;i7,7i)8 (■$4,lli.5.O00) 
£421 ,020 (.^2,18.5,000) 


7". The Ea,st India Company worked as a monopoly — weak, it is true — 
against a monopoly, strong though it might he ; hnt, since the free trade 
intrudneed in 1834, the Kiiglisli fought c'aeli for liis own Iiand, with no 
national authority nearer than Macao, and that engaged in fcdlowing a 
quie.scent p(dicy. ' The result mis to remove what restraint had onee heen 
held over the Chinese official world ; the Consoo fund was looted, and the 
Co-hniig was bled, more thoroughly than before ; and tlie money wlneh 
should have gone to settle each .season’s accounts ivitli the foreign traders 
went into official pockets. 

8". Tlie creditors were in a position of special hardship. Hates of in- 
terest were higli — from 12 to 20 per cent, on good to fair security “ — when 
no special rides were supposed to be incurred. ()u the one baud tliis 
encouraged reckless Cliinese borrowers, but that element did not enter 
into the Hingtui settlement, i In ordinary legitimate trade the merchant 
counted on doubling Ins capiljal in four years, if tlio rate were 20 per cent., 

'* “ Moirison’.s Companion,” cited in Gut’daif, “ China Oiioned,” ii, p. 82. 

CoiT. rel. China, IS-IO, p. 287. 

" Cf. chap, iv, § 28. 

Milbnru, Oriental Commerce,” ii, p. 473. 

Corr. rel. China, p. 284 ; Hunter, “ i?.in-kwae,” p. .38. 
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nud in little over six years, if the Kite ivcre 12 jier rent., while he would 
lose the equivalent of his entire capital in the same number of yearsj if 
payment were deferred. He, therefore, while always a creditor, could 
not aiford to ivait for hi.s money ; and tlie stringency was intensified hy 
the failure in IB-'IT of tliree important kinking houses in London having 
large commitments in the American trade, and, through that, in the Canton 
trade. 

§. 27. With the roinoval of the Eiist India Company’s con- 
trol over Engli.sh trade — the establi.shnient of the free trade — 
the commerce of Canton generally had expanded. The export 
of tea rose from 335,697 piculs of an average value of !?31'60 in 
the season 1831-1832, to 442,609 piculs of an average value of 
S49'10 in the season 1836-1837. Shipments of .silk in the four 
years 1829-1830 to 1832-1833 amounted to 21,727 bales, an 
annual average of 5,432 bales, valued at 1^308 a bale, and in the 
four years 1833-1834 to 1836-1837 were 49,988, an annual 
average of 12,497 bales, valued at 3397 a bale. Among inniorts," 
opium increased from 16,225 chests valued at 813,158,475 
(8811 a chest) in 1831-1832, to 28,307 chests valued at 
819,871,514 (8702 a chest) in 1836-1837 ; and raw cotton from 
443,238 piculs valued at 84,905,374 (811 ‘07 a picul) in English 
and American ships in 1831-1832, to 677,351 piculs valued at 
88,225,513 (812'14 a picul) in Engli.sh .ships alone in 1636- 
1837. Excluding the movement of treasure, the total value of 
the trade in goods by English and American ships at the 
(juinquennial interval, before the close of the monopoly and 
aftei- the e.stablishment of the free trade, was as follows : 



Exglish. 

Ameeicas. 

Total. 

Imports, 18.S1-1S.12 
„ 1830-1837 

$20,520,027 

31,435,(;22 

82,383,685 

3,214,726 

$22,903,712 

37,050,348 

Increase 

813,915,595 

§831,041 

$14,740,030 

Exports, 1831-18.S2 
„ 1836-1837 

$13,216,483 

26,339,284 

$5,099,732 

9,527,139 

$19,216,215 

34,866,423 

Increase 

$12,122,801 

$3,527,407 

$15,060,208 


Tl.e firms of Thomas Wilson & Co., George Wildes &, Co., and Timothy 
Wiggin.— Hunter, op. cit,, p. 132. 

" The figures in this yaiagraph are obtained from Chin. Hep., Oct. Ih37, in 
addition to the authorities used lor chap, iv, and cited in §21, n. 63. 
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§ 28. Up to ISS-i a Cliinese monopoly of the clo.se.st had 
been faced by an English monopoly such as English sentiment 
conld tolerate; and though, under the existing eonditions, it 
was “ the Chinese company, not the English, which must pre- 
scribe the terms,” ““ still the English company could present a 
single front against exactions other than those designed to tax 
the trade. Now the Chinese monopoly rcinained, not yet shorn 
of any of its pow ers ; but the English monopoly had been 
abolished, the English merchants were left as sheep without a 
shepherd, and the English government had not yet taken the 
effective steps which should sultetitutc a governmental agent as 
leader and protector in the place of the company. The coni- 
niercical result is seen in the figm-cs for the trade. With close 
combination on the one side, and complete freedom of com- 
petition on the other, unchecked by the control of the market 
formerly held by the company, the foreign traders largely in- 
creased their shipments of tea, .silk, and other Chinese products, 
and at the same time were compelled to pay greatly increased 
prices, ranging from 25 per cent, in the case of silk to 55 jx;r 
cent, for tea; and for their largely increased imports they 
received prices less by 15 per cent, for ojjium, and for cotton 
more by 9 per cent, only, while we have testimony that lower 
prices generally were obtained for English manufactures.“' The 
foreign traders were helple.ss in the hands of the Hong mer- 
chants,''*' even in the matter of postponing the settlement of 
accounts ; and, with the fuller realisation of the weakness of 
their commercial position, came also a keener sense of their 
political, social, and personal humiliation. 

" Cf. obap. iv, § 15. 

" Corr. rel. Cliina, 1810, p. 285. 

* Ct. chap, iv, §§ 14, 15. 
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§ 1. Thk opium-producing poppy is mentioned in Chinese 
■ literature early in the Tang dynasty (from a.d. 618), and the 
medicinal u.se of its .seeds is refen^id to in the “ Herbalist’s 
Trea.sury,” composed in 973. A medicinal writer of the twelfth 
century mentions the use of the capsules iu preparing a paste 
“made up into cakes shaped like a fi.sh,” and further refer- 
ences to the “ fi.sli-cake ” paste occur in writers of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, one of them stating that “ it is used 
also for dian'hma and dysentery accomjjanied by local inflam- 
mation ; though its effects are quick, great care must be taken 
in using it, because it kills like a knife.” * This paste is opium, 
but mixed with the impurity of tlic vegetable substance of the 
capsule. The first reference to .scoi'ing the fresh capsule in situ 
to obtain the un.adultei'atcd juice which, when inspissated and 
after manipulation, is opium, is in the wi-itings of Wang Hi 
(f 1488), who was for twenty vears governor of Kansu, where 
he would come in contact with Mohammedans, from whom he 
could learn of Arab arts and industries. In the “Eastern 
Treasury of Medicine,” a Korean work of the same period, is 
given an exact account of the method of scoring the capsule, 
gathering the exuded juice and drying it in the sun, much 
as is the practice to-day. Tlic “ Litroduction to Medicine,” 
by Li Ting, in the middle of the sixteenth century, gives a 

' An interesting treatise on the merits and demerits of opium used 
medicinally is found in "Tlie JIy.steries of Opium llevealed, by Dootor John 
Jones, Chancellor of Landaif, a Member of the College of Pliysicians in 
London, and formerly Fellow of Jesna College in Oxford. London: printed 
” for Hichai’d Smitli at the Angel and Bible without Temple Bar, JIDCC.” 
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similar account of the method of preparing opium, under the 
name afuyung, from afyuii, the Aral) equivalent of the Greek 
oTTiov, opium.^ In the coast provinces of China the name opium 
has been transliterated into ya-pien, but in Yunnan, al\va\'s 
under Moliammedaii influence, opium of indigenous production 
is to this day referred to in official documents, tax receipts, 
etc., as fuyung,’ which, except as a truncated form of a-fuyung, 
is uniutelligihlc in Chinese. The opium poppy has, then, been 
known in China for at lescst thirteen centuries, its medicinal 
u.se for nine centurie.s, and that the medicinal properties lay 
in the capsule for six centuries ; and opium, in its modern form, 
has been produced in China for four centuries and more. 

§ 2 . Sj)eaking generally, while all other opium-using peoples 
take it by the mouth and .stomach, the Chinese alone smoke it ; 
and opium-smoking came into China through tobfxcco-smoking. 
The Spanish entered the East through the West, and brought 
with them to the riiilippines the xVmcrican narcotic tobacco ; 
their trade with China was conducted through Chine.se traders 
from Amoy and Chhichew,' and by this channel toi)acco was 
introduced into Fukien about the year 1620, and thence into 
Formosa, which was in proce.ss of being colonised from x\moy 
and its vicinity. Tobacco-smoking was as obnoxious to the 
Chinese emperors as it was to the contemporary King James 
the Si.xth of Scotland and First of England ; and the last 
emperors of the Ming and the earlier Tsing emperors fulminated 
against the vice, issuing one prohibitory edict after another. 
All these edicts were disregarded, and to-dav, with few excep- 
tions, every man, woman, and weaned child in China is a 
tobacco-smoker. 

Formosa is a land of jungle and malarial fever, and, where 
malaria prevails, opium is a natural resource ; an<l, to coun- 
teract its poison, the early colonists mixed with their tobacc'o 
opium and arsenic ; the latter is still used by the Chinese in 
wliat they call “ water tobacc'o,” and is prescribed by Western 
physicians in obstinate cases of malaria, when for any reason 
quinine cannot be administered. The Dutch were masters of 

Goiicial autljijiity for this section, J. Eelkins, “ Tlie I’oppy in Cliin.i.” I'or 
a, .soniowliat iiiuro rlutailed account of the early liistory ot opiiiiu in C'liina, 
see tlie aiulioi s “ Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire,” oliap. xi. 

‘ “ Deoeimial lleports,” 1882-18!)!, p. 6t58. 

* CL chap, iii, § a. 
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FormOpSa from 1624 to 1662/ and the practice of mixing opium 
with tobacco was introduced by them into the island from Java, 
Avhcrc the practice wa.s prevalent. From Fonno.sa the habit 
spread to the mainland through Amoy, the metropolis of most 
of the coloni.stfi. There i.s no evidence to .show wlien opium 
ceased to be mixed with tobacco ; in the account of Lord 
Macartney’.s emba.s.sy in 1793 the only reference is to “ opium 
and odorous ingredients for smoking,"’ in the section devoted 
to an account of the use of tobacco ; ® and it is probable that 
opium was not much, if at all, smoked by itself before tlie 
year 1800. 

The Emperor Kanghi took .Vmoy, and conquered Formosa 
and the country around Amoy in 1683, and then first did the 
Imperial government come in direct touch with tlie new vice ; 
but, in an age when edicts were meant to be obeyed, he issued 
no injunctions against it, nor did he even revive the prohibition 
of his predecessors against tobacco-smoking. It was left to his 
succes.«or, Yungcheng, to deal with the matter; and he, in 
1729, six years after his accession, issued the first anti-opium 
edict, ordaining severe penalties against the .sale of opium for 
smoking and the opening of opium-smoking divans, but no 
specific penalties were prescribed for the smoker. 

§ 3. Foreign opium was first introduced into China by the 
Portuguese trading from Goa and Daman, and in 1729, the 
date of i.s.sue of Yungcheng’s edict, the amount did not exceed 
200 chests ’ a year ; the importation remained in their hands 
until 1773, by which time the quantity had increased to 1000 
chests, the ijuantity imported in 1767. The fuhninations of 
an Imperial edict, designed to check opium-smoking, cannot 
have been directed against so insignificant a (juantity as 200 
chests, and it is clear that, during the eighteenth century, the 
import of foreign opium was sanctioned as being a medicinal 

“ Cr. chap, ii), § 9. 

“ G. L. Staunton, “Maoartnej's Embassy," ii, p. 171. I had a note, now 
mislaid, of a Chinese memorialise about ISOj, wlio states that " opium-smoking 
was introduced at the beginning of the reign of Kiaking" (179li-I81Uy 

’ The older .statistics never give weiglit, but only the number of chests. 
Malwa opium, coming from the states of Kajputana, and I'ersian opium, are 
packed in chests of about 100 catties lb.), and liengal (TaLua and 

Benares) opium, from the government regie of British India, in ohOiSts of 
12(1 catties; but, in preparing the drug fur smoking, a chest of Malwa 
will boil down to at least 7U catties, and a chest of Bengal to at most 
(>2 catties. 
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drug. In 1589 si customs import dutv had been imposed on 
a class of commodities which included opium, myrrh, olibanum, 
and asafoctida ; opium was similarlv included in tariffs enacted 
in 1615, in 1687, in 1736 (four years after the issue of the 
anti-smoking edict); and in the “Hoppo Book”" of 17515 
opium is included as paying Tls. 3 a picul. I’rom 1729 the 
import of foreign opium inci-eascd, unchecked by the govern- 
ment, at the rate of 20 chests a year, until 1773. In that 
vear, in order to settle conflicts constantly arising between the 
agents of the English, Danish, Dutch, and Ercnch East India 
Companies having factories in India, the English company 
assumed the monopoly of all the opium produced in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa; the other three companies were given the 
right to receive specified (juantities in each year; this right 
was lost through war at dates between 1793 and 1800, but was 
airain arauted in 1815 to the Ercnch, who were to receive 300 
chests a year, or their ecpiivalent in money." In that year, 
1773, is the earliest record of English merchants importing 
opium from Calcutta into Canton ; for a few years the traffic 
was left to private traders, but in 1780 the English East India 
Company exercised its right of monopoly, and took the trade 
into its own hands. Under the impulse of the more energetic 
English traders, the export fi'om India is said to have increased 
to 4054 chests in 1790.*® Whatever may have been the case 

" “The IIoppo Book," by Kricilrioh Hirth, in Journal of North-Uhina 
Branch of tliu Koyal .■V.-iatic Society, 1882. 

" An article on •■Opium,” by Dr. Ueorge IVatt, in the “Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India,” vol. \i. 

From this time on, any flijures purporting to show the consumption of 
foreign opium in China must Im recogni'.ed as being the resultant of a calcu- 
lation baned on ligures obtained under .seveial heads : 

1". Bengal opium. Caleutta to Canton. 

2". ilalwa o])iuin, Bombay to Canton. 

j". Per-.iau oijium, Coinhay to Canton. 

4". llahva opium. Daman to Canton. 

o". JIahva and I’m.sian ojiiiim, (ioa and Diimsin to Macao. 

IV'. Unideuliiied opinm to Macao. 

7". Indian and I’ersian opium, Singapore to Canton. 

8”. Indian and Persian opium, from Singapore clandestinely by junk, 
continuing to end of nineteenth century. 

9". L'nidenlifiud opium from unidentified places by French, Spanish, and 
Dutch vessels. 

10”. Turkov opium, mainly ex-bond from London, and until 1834 entirely 
by American vessels. 

Statements generally only include 1", 2”, 3”, and 4", but even these arc not 
always e.xacl. 
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in other parts of the cnipirej in Canton the vice of opium- 
smoking, supplied there by the foreign drug, was visibly 
spreading; and in 1796 (in which year the import at Canton 
was 1070 chests) tlie Emperor, on a memorial from the Canton 
viceroy, renewed, with increased penalties, the edicts of 1729 
and later years. Four years later, in 1800, the final step was 
taken, and the Emperor Iviaking i.ssucd his edict prohibiting 
the importation of opium from abroad, and tlie cultivation of 
the poppy at home. 

§ 4. Up to tliis date opium wa.s, in the trade of Canton, 
a commodity like any other; .smokers on shore might be 
warned and the retail vendor might, in some paroxysm of 
official energy, find his stock mided and himself subjected, 
po.ssihl\' to puni.shuient, but more probably to the visitations 
of the sons of the horse-leech — the substitutes for police in 
China; but afloat there was no prohibition or restriction. 
Opium formed part of a ship's inwai’d cargo as much ns English 
broadcloth or Indian cotton, and was handled ns openly, and sold 
in the .same way through the .ship’s .security merchant, a member 
of the Co-hong. The demand for it was welcmn^d ns a means 
of reducing somewhat the .serious drain on the ll’estem world’s 
reserves of silver," which had been occasioned by the withdrawal 
and retention of tiic specie reijuircd for lea ; and for this 
purpose a similar demand for any other commodity, which 
the Chinese would have bought, would hn\ e been as welcome. 
After the is.sue of the prohibitory edict, the trade could no 
longer follow this course, and a depot was established at Macao, 
at which place, though they exercised fi.scal control, the Chine.se 
authoritie.s could more ea.sily close their eyes. In practice, 
however, as a consequence of the rc.strictions and municipal 
taxes imposed by tlie Portuguese, the ships with opium more 
commonly continued to keep it on board up to, and while at, 

" “I'he influx of silver from Europe into China within a century (written 
in 1793) has occasioned a great increase in the price of all articles of con- 
sumption, and has altered the proportion between the fixed salaries of the 
several offirers of government and the usual expenses by their respective 
stations. The ancient missionaries mention in their accounts the extreme 
clieapne.ss of living at tliat time in China, but many of the necess.arie.s of life 
are not now lower than in England.” — G. L. Staunton, " Macartney’s Embassy," 
ii, p. 49(>. '• A few years ago the exjmrts to China of English goods scarcely 
exceeded JC20l),000. The balanre for teas and other goods was paid in silver.” 
Ibjd,, ii. p, (ilfi. Cf. postea, J S'), 
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Whampoa, ami to deliver it from the diip s side when sold. 
During this period, which extended to ISill, the greatest import 
in any one year only slightly exceeded 5000 chests, the average 
in the first half (1800-lsil) licing 401(5 chests, and in the 
second half (1811-1821) being 4494 chests. 

§ 5. The two monopolies, the Co-hong merchants and the 
East India Companv,’'* ceased to handle opium at Canton upon 
the issue of the edict of 1800. From 1809 the Co-hong 
metnbei's were re(|uired to give a bond for each ship secui'cd 
by them, guaranteeing that the ship arriving at IVhampoa 
had no opium on board;*' the bonds were always given, but 
they had as much truth and vitality in them as the contem- 
poi'aneous edicts and regulations, and no more, and ships 
continued to bring the opium. Tlie East India Company 
made some attempt to prohibit the shipment of opium from 
England or India to China, but found it impracticable ; and 
it contented itself with forbidding the carriage of the drug 
in any of its own ships. Its good faith was so fully recognised 
that, through all the years which followed, its ships were never 
subjected to inspection or restraint because of opium. The 
company, however, besides being a trading corporation, was also 
the ruler of India, and there it made no change in its govern- 
mental, fiscal, or commercial procedure. There it was brought 
into connexion with opium in three ways: 

1". licnsral (I’atiiii and Beii.are'-) opium Imd iieeii since 1773 a {rovern- 
ment inono])oly. 'I'lie cultivator could sell only to tlie regie at :i price 
fixed in iuhance, wliich up to 18i2 was Rs. 2, from 1U2.’} was Us. .3, 
•and in ]i);i2 had heen “ increa.ted of late years” to Ks. 3.) a seer*^ 
(80 seers to a client). Tlie opium was sedd in fixed amounts at jmblic 
auctions, at fir't five and then '•even times a year, anti later once a 
month. After tlie sale the company (and governnient) exercised no 
furtlier control over tliis opium. 

2 ". Malwa opium wa> prudiiced in the independent native states of 
Kajputana and Central India, and, prior to 181:1, their opium found an 

Hunter, ” Kan-ku.ae,” p. 7'.). Report of I'uinm. of 11. of Commons, ISSO. 
Evidence ot C. llaijori banks (I'leskleiit B.l,C. select committee.); “Q. 720. 
Have you ever known the Hong merchants deal in opium ? A. Never, to my 
knowledge.” Evidence of John Aken : “ Q. 1995. To whom is it generally 
sold 7 A. It is generally sold to outside men. Q. 1996. Do the Hong ever 
purchase opium ? A. I believe not." 

Williams, “Middle Kingdom,” ii. p. 378. “ Ibid., p. 378. 

Oornm. II. of Commons, 1832, evidence of Langford Kennedy. 

'* Sind was annexed in 1813, thereby converting Karachi into a British port, 
and cutting off Kajputana and Central India from access to the sea except 
through Biitish territory. 
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external market by three mutes, (n) Opium tlirough Hombay, subjected 
to 11 transit duty of Us. 175 a chest; in 18.'i.) it was found tliat transit 
tbrmigli Diimi'm \va.s increasing at the e-xiienso of llombay, and the duty 
was lowered to Us. 125. (5) Opium through the independent port 
of Karachi, thence to the Portuguese port of Daimhi, whence it was 
shipped by Parsoes.'' (c) In 1822, as ii means of counteracting the 
competition of Alalwa with Bengal opium on an increasing market in 
China, it wa.s decided to buy 4000 clic.sts a year, and add them to the 
periodic auction sales at Calcutta.'® 

fj". Pirsiaii opium came down the Gulf and went to Karachi, Daman, 
and llombay, consigned to tlic I’aisee mcrebants ; but it only came into 
jjromiiience in the later years of the opium controversy. 


Up to 1834, at least, Turkey opium never came into Engli.sli 
hands, as the company’s monopoly prohibited outside English 
traders from .shipping any commodity from any port west of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and tlie company itself did not handle 
opium. 

§ 6. During the first twenty years of prohibition of the 
import, it may fairly he said that no serious attention was paid 
to the edict. Procedure wfis modified to .some extent, as 
indicated above; no customs duty could be levied on the 
prohibited article ; and the opium could no longer bo taken to 
the factories, but must be .sold by sample, and delivered, on 
a delivery order, cither at Macao or from the ship’s side at 
Whampoa. Otherwi.se the princijinl difference was that for the 
customs duty, levied according to a moderate tariff with 
arbitrary but more or le.ss defined accretions, was .substituted 
a no less arbitrary, but much less defined, assessment, designed 
to secure complaisance in the minor officials, who were in a 
position to observe, and iiciiuie.sceiice in the higher officials, 
with whom it lay to order, control, and execute ; but, as the 
former duty had been paid directly by the security merchant, 
so the later assessment was paid l>y the Chinese buyer, who 
was not of the Co-hong, Tlic foreign inijmrter received “ .spot 


" G. Watt, op. oit. 

I have boon able lo find no nolo ot the taxes imposed at Darniin. The 
loute followed was Ualwa, I’ali, Jesalmir, Karachi, Daiafiu, eatirely avoiding 
territory then under British governance. 

Letter of Gov.-Gen. and Goimcil in Bengal to Court ot Directors, July lOtli, 
1829, appcndcrl to Hepoit, Comm. H. of Uommous, 1831. It bad been debated 
whether the Bengal re.striction.s should be introduced into Itlalwa, but had 
been decided tbatitwonld be an “impioper interference in the internal aifair.s 
of foreign .states, tliat it would paralyse the trade of those st.ates, and that 
it would render our government iini»cr.".ally iinpopiiliir." 

la 
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cash”'''foi’ his sales, and conecmcd himself no further in the 
matter ; the Chinese buyer made all his arrangements with 
the officials, and, these being settled, found that all eyes were 
closed, even those on preventive and guard boats lying alongside 
the importing ship.-' 

§ 7. In September 18!21 a quarrel occurred between the 
officials whose duty it was to receive the illegal levies on opium 
at Macao, find others in closer touch with the viceroy, and the 
former was charged with the offences under the anti-opium 
edict, of wliich he liad actually been guilty. Tlie viceroy, 
though fully aware of these offences, which had hitherto been 
condoned, was now forced to notice them ; and he visited his 
wrath on the Ilong merchants, who had given bonds for the 
ships bringing the opium.-’ The senior Hong merchant was 
held responsible for what had gone on, and was mulcted 
accordingly ; and a proclamation was issued, drawing the 
attention of the three principal culprits— British, American and 
Portuguese — to the enormity of their offence, and warning 
them that the prohibitory edict would he rigidly enforced in 
future. Tins action turned tlie proliibition into sometbing 
serious, and, both Macao and Whampoa being closed, the first 
step taken was to discharge all ojiiuni outside Chiiiese jurisdiction 
into ships which remained outside ; and the next step was to 
establish permanent receiving .ships, remaining during the 
winter months at Lintin, and moving for safetv during the 
south-west monsoon to Kajjsiiigmoon, Kapsuimoon, and Hong- 
kong anchorages.-' 

§ 8. The trade at Liiitin was carried on in the same wav as 

“ Comm, H. of Commons. is;i0. evidence of Jolm Aken (an importer) : 
Q. ]9!)S, 1 !)!)<); W. S. ])avid.son (an importer): Q. 252.-), 2.517, 2.77.’) ; Ibid.,]S.i2, 
,Iohn iSiici)lierd, Q. 2‘JUs. Sel. Cuniiu. II. of Curuinuiis, IS12, evidence of 
■\V. .Tardine. (). 14:t]. 

Comm. Jl. ol Commons, IS.W. evidence of TI. JIapni.nc: Q. (no number) ; 
C. Marjoribanks : Q. 712, "IS, 714, 719, 724 ; John Akeu : Q. 2U00, 2001, 2002 
2001) ; W. S. Uavidson : Q. 2532, 2347, 2549, 2576, 2685. The evidence cited 
abo\e refers generally to the period 1800-1820. For publicity and connivance 
of officials in tlie later period, 1821-1839, see Keport of Sel. Comm. H. of 
Commons on the Trade wifh China, 1840. evidence of R. Inglis : Q. 645-686 • 
W.Jardine; Q. 1423,1432-1456,1535-1536,1679-1589 : A.Matheson: 0.2436- 
2114. 

•" Williams, “Middle Kingdom," ii, p. 379. 

•' l.intiii and the other anchorages were within, or at the entrance to. the 
Canton estuary ; but on both sides they were treated as being in the onttr 

■seas," 
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formerly at Whampoa, but with more facility and fewer risks, 
and it flourished under the stimulus of prohibition and con- 
cealment,^ The proccdui'c has been often described, but a 
brief account must be given here. A ship arriving with opium •“ 
on board called in at Lintin and discharged it into the storc- 
.ships, and then went on to Whampoa with lier legitimate cargo. 
The consignee sold by sample for cash — never, at first, and 
only occasionally in later ycam, on credit — and gave the 
Chinese buyer a delivery order. The latter made all arrange- 
ments with the officials, and took delivery from the store-ship. 
There the opium was always taken out of the chest, which did 
not leave the ship, and was packed in mat bags of convenient 
size and placed in fast armed boats, with crews of fifty to 
seventy men. This was done in the face of day, with no con- 
cealment, and frequently in full sight of the guard-boats, which 
were constantly going in and out of the anchorage. Frequently 
the guards would report that they had swept the outer seas of 
shipping, which was quite unconscious of the fact; often a 
proclamation was issued by the vicero}' commanding ships in 
the outer seas to sail aAvay, which they never did ; but never, 
until 1830, was Lintin mentioned by name, and never until 
then was there any real attempt to stop, or even to check, the 
trade. Occasionally a newl}' arrived official in high position 
would have to take his time to understand the situation, and 
the iiiachi!ierv would temporarily be dislocated ; then a buyer 

Comm. II. of Common-s IS.'iO, c\idcnce of W. S. Davidson : “ Q. 23 tS . . . 
A. I should say that I do uot hc!lie\c there is much dilTeionce in the trouble, 
but a vast difference in the anxiety, booanso in the one case they were liable 
to seizure any day, in tlie other case they lie in a spot where they ean defenrl 
themselves. Q. 2519. You mean lo .say that the trade whilst the ships lay at 
Whampoa was more difflonlt than it is non'? A. More full of anxiety; there 
was no diflaeulty in it ; it was a very good busine.ss. Q. 2351. IVith regard 
to the smuggling of c.xports 1 A. In exports, I smuggled very largely of 
silver, because it was a jffohibitcd article, and so was tutenagno (spelter) ; and 
the rule which guided me was that I would smuggle the articles which were 
prohibited, but not those upou which a direct duty was laid.” Cf . also evidence 
of J. A. Maxwell. 

The concealment lay in the fact that the delivery could be made at 
places where the officials need not necessarily be observant. There was no 
concealment in the trading. Market prices were printed in the Canton news- 
papers quite openly, and were found to bo in the hands of buyers along the 
coast ; and the Chinese buyers at Canton also published market quotations. 
Cf. Comm. H. of Commons, IhSO, evidence of J. A. Maxwell and Capt. John 
Mackie. Cl also n. 21. 

“ At Canton opium was then, and is to this day, in common [laiianco, 
called “ tea,” i.e. imported tea. 
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might return with the tale of his difUcultics, and would get his 
money back but always the machine was set running again, 
and the trade went on. Being a cash trade on an open market, 
it was attended with far fewer difficulties than the sale of 
English or American products, which must be sold to the 
security merchant on credit ; and it offered the easiest way of 
providing the means of getting a return cargo.'* The result 
was an expansion of the trade, the import increasing from an 
annual average of 41'94' chests in the period 1811-1821, to an 
aveiage of 9708 chests in 1821-1828. 

§ 9. The luintin period, from 1821 to 1839, divides itself 
naturally into three phases, the first being that of the simple 
procedure described above, from 1821 to 1828. In the latter 
year, the viceroy issued a proclamation denouncing the evils of 
opium-smoking, and ordering the rigorous enforcement of the 
laws ; and from the same year other ships began to follow in 
the steps of the ship Mempe, the first to trade in opium along 
the coast to the east and north.*® Soon store-ships were 
stationed at Nainoa, on the border between Kwangtung and 
Fukien, and elsewhere farther north, to serve as depots of 
supplies for the brigs and schooners which formed the connecting 
link with Lintin. We have an interesting account of a trip to 
the east coast in the American schooner Rose with 300 chests 
on board, some already sold at Canton for delivery at Namoa, 
others taken “ to try tlie market.” Arriving at \ainoa, the 
Rose dropped anchor near the “ flagship ” of the Namoa 
commodore. He at once paid a visit on board, and was given 
to understand that the schooner, on her way from Singapore to 
Canton, had been forced into Namoa by stress of weather; 
supplies were jiromiscd and an Imperial edict read out, warning 
ships not to trade. Then, at a private interview, the real 
business was considered. The commodore opened by the direct 
questions — “ How many chests have you on board 't Are they 

” Comm. II. of Commons, 1830, evidence of W. S. Davidson : Q. 2326, 
2547, 257(i. 

=“ On the general procedure see, among many others, Hunter, “ Fau-kwac," 
pp. (>4, seq. ; I'liipps, •• China Trade.” p.20aj Comm. H. of Lords, 1830, evidence 
of Josliua Bate.s, H. Maghiac; Ibid., H. of Commons, 1830, C. ilarjoribanks, 
Jolin Aken, W. S. Davidson, Capt. John Mackie; Comm. H. of Commons, 1832, 
Capt. John Bheplierd. 

“ Cutzlaff, “ Hist. China,” ii, p. 380, 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. ll'J. 
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all for Namoa? Do you go farther up the coast?” — intimating 
at the .same time that farther along the officials were much 
more strict, and more inclined to carry out the Imperial orders. 
Then came the really vital point, of the money to be paid, 
which was settled sati-sfactorilv. The Chinese buyers came on 
board as soon as the commodore’s visit was over; and, on 
exhibition of a private signal, the opium, which had been sold 
for cash at Canton to be delivered at Namoa, was transferred 
from the Rose to the junks which came alongside, within sight 
of the flagship.^* 

§ 10. Three results followed from this excursion into the 
castei'n districts. At Canton all proceedings which could be 
characterised as smuggling or bribery were left entirely to the 
Chinese buyers ; but here, in order to facilitate delivery, the 
foreign vendors for the first time did some — the initial steps 
at least — of the dirty work of coiaupting the agents of govern- 
ment. In the second place, no exchange of commodities was 
possible, and the money received for opium brought “ to try the 
market," and sold on the spot, was brought back in cash. One 
ship brought back §430,000 in gold and silver as the proceeds 
of opium sold from her and throe other sliips. Another, the 
&’an Sebastian, owned by Spanish subjects, under Spanish 
colours, and hitlen entirely with opium belonging to British 
subjects, brought back !?80,000 on one voyage and §132,000 
on tlie next.^^ It is obvious that, on the arrival of these funds 
at Canton, they entered into trade, to buy tea or to be 
exported, precisely as if the tran.sactions had been carried 
through at Canton ; but to the Chinese it was a visible draining 
of treasure from the eastern districts, and the drain attracted 
the more attention from the fact that the pcrijuisites of the 
Canton officials and the prerogatives of the Canton merchants 
suffered loss from this trade, which passed around them. A 
third result was a large increase in the consumption of foreign 

" Hunter, “ran-kwae," p. (i(i. 

The Harriet, bulonging to JartSine, Maihcson & Co. - Hunter, op. oit. p. 71 . 

” Uomm. H. of Commons, I63U, evidence of Capt. John Uackie. To 
the end of the second Lintin phase the sales were still, for the most part, 
rifected and the money passed at Canton. One contemporary authority states 
that, in the season April ISiiS-March 1831, the quantity of Indian (not in- 
cluding Turkey) opium sold at Cantor w.vs 19,7SG chests, and sold “along 
iiorlh-ea.st coast and at Macao” 14<>4 clicsts, making a total of 21,2uO chests. 
— Tliipps, “ China Trade, ’ p. 237. 
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opium. From an {uimial average of 9708 chests in the first 
Lintin phase, 1821-1828, the import in the second phase, 
1828-1835, reached the average of 18,712 chests, nearly double. 
In the face of this triple result of the east-coast traffic, the 
officials at various times memorialised the throne, issued pro- 
clamations to the people, and sent orders to the Hong merchants; 
but there was no indication of any real measures to enforce the 
prohibition of the traffic, other than this flight of documents ; 
and the trade continued and increased. 

§ 11. The third phase of the I.intin period was eharacteri.sed 
by increased activity in the foreign dealers in opium, by in- 
creased complaisance in the agents of government, by the dis- 
cussion on the question of legalising the trade and the hopes 
raised by it, and by the final decision of the Imperial govern- 
ment to stamp out opium trading and smoking at all costs. 
The immediate result was that the import rose to an annual 
average of at least 30,000 chests for the foui' years 1835-1839. 
The foreign importers had tasted blood. Once they had stood 
aloof, remaining in their offices at Canton, and had done no 
’*more than supply to Chinese buyers, at places under full official 
observation, the opium which was, indeed, prohibited, but 
which the Chinc.se government could not compel its own subjects 
to leave alone; they had no more direct dealings with the 
agents of government in selling opium than in selling English 
broadcloth and tin or American quicksilver ; legal commodities 
were, by the arrangements made by the government itself, sold 
to Chine.se merchants — members of the Co-hong — who arranged 
for payment of all charges, regular and irregular, to the officials ; 
and illegal opium was also .sold to Chinese merchants — not 
members of the Co-hong — who also arranged for payment of 
the charges which were payaWe to the officials as inevitably as 
if the traffic were legal; and the only difference was that the 
illegal opium gave the foreign merchants a readier means of 
balancing their trade, without continuing to import specie. 
In going to the east coast, they had increased their trade, in 
quantity and in the profits, and this result had been secured 

Comm. II. of Commons, ISilO, evidence of Capt. John Mackie : 
“ Q. 41-17. Have you got better prices for tlie opium than could be got at 

Canton? A. Ves. Q. 4448. What was tbe dilfereucc of the price 7 A. About 
100 dollars upon a chest of opium, or 12i5, and sometimes 150, and sometimes 
higher.” 
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by their own enterprihe. This (|ualiLv tliey now applied to 
the home field at Canton, and they began to smuggle them- 
selves from the store-ships at Lintin, and to deliver it to the 
buyers on shore — not all of them, not many of them perhaps ; 
but the old davs of monopoly, and the control it exercised, were 
ended, and over the “ free ” merchants of the following years 
no proper authoritv had Ijeeii established. Practices such as 
these grow in the practice, and soon there were large number's 
of boats, foreign-owned or under foreign control, plying as 
“ passcjigcr boats " ; some fifty of larger size, from f30 to 300 
tons, outside’ the Bogue, and thirty or more inside the river. 

“ Almost every part of the river, from the Boguc on the east 
to Fati on the west of the city, is made the theatre of the 
traffic.” “ In the course of the last t.wo months the number 
of English boats employed in the illicit traffic between Lintin 
and Canton has vastly incrcii-scd, and the deliveries of opium 
have frequently been accompanied by conflict of fire-arms between 
those vessels and the government preventive craft.” 

§ 12, These practices altered the conditions under which the 
opium trade had been conducted. The emperor might prohibit 
the trade, and might renew the prohibition by repeated edicts; 
the vicei'oy might i.ssue his proclamation in strict accordance 
with the Imperial orders, and both viceroy and lioppo might 
enjoin on the Hong inercbauts to obey the law ; but viceroy, 
Hoppo, governor, admiral, magistrate, and down to the smallest 
person with the sliglitest connexion with a government office, 
all connived .at the continuous breach of the law, provided only 
that they found therein their personal profit.'"’ 'I’liis profit 
they found even greater under prohibition, which enabled them 
to levy greater amounts, none of which could be reported as 
revenue ; aud the fees could be collected without difficulty from 
the Chinese buyers. Now, however, the foreign smugglers 
brushed aside the not which had gathered in the illegal fees 
from an illegal trade, aud the officials realised that they were 
being robbed of the consideration for which they had consented 

” Chin. liep., Junu iSS.s. * Ibid.. Mar. 1838. 

” Capt. Eiliot to Lord raimeroton, April 20tli, 1838, Corr. rel. China, 1810, 
p. 2i)9. 

*■ The editor of the Ciiiuese Kepository, in July 1.S31, the month in 
whicli Lord Napier arrived at Macao, records : “ Tiie laws against opium are 
severe, but the trade is carried on quite openly, on payment being made to the 
oBicials charged with their execution.” Cf. also n. 21. 
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to shut their eyes ; and a war of nieiiiorials, edicts, proclama- 
tions, orders, and repression was begun. 

1. 13. Before entering on the battle of the memorials, at 
M-hich this narrative has now an-ived, we must consider what it 
is, this opium (lucstion. Is opium-smoking a moral sin, or is it 
a social vice ? Is it to he considered on the same plane of 
immorality as prostitution, or is it to he likened to gin-drinking 
Each student will answer these questions in his own w'ay, but it 
may be permitted to the historian to point out that the moral 
sense of the Western Avorld has advanced far since a hundred 
years past; even then tlierc were men, ahead of their time, 
whose opinions in these niattci's were such as we hold to-dav, 
hut, in general, morality and what we term civilisation made 
fewer demands upon mankind then than now. Buying, trans- 
porting, and selling slaves gave profit to many English and 
American shipowners through the eighteenth century, and it 
was not until 1807, after the issue of the emperor’s opium- 
prohibition edict, less than a generation before the date we 
have now reached, that the slave trade was prohibited to the 
people of the two countries ; while slave-holding was not 
abolished in the British colonics until 1838, toward the close of 
tlie second Lintin phase, and did not end in America until a 
generation later. No restraint whatever was placed upon the 
sale of gin in England—” drunk for a penny, dead drunk for 
twopence,” was the notice -until 173-5, but the Gin Act had 
to be repealed in 1742 owing to the riots and disturbances 
it occasioned ; and it was not until well into the nineteenth 
century that the government could place any effective restraint 
on the free use of spirits ; and if now, in the twentieth century, 
the sale of spirits to tlie natives of Africa is recognised as a 
social and moral evil, ik) one ventures to pro|)ose to prohil)it 
the shipment of wood-alcohol and potato-spirit from Hamburg, 
Eiverpool, and Baltimore. State lotteries were abandoned in 
England in 1826, within the Lintin period ; public gaming was 
not suppressed for some time afterward, and the community has 
not yet succeeded in suppressing public betting. By a common 
instinct the English and American people have refused to give 

” < '£■ iili-o I'hipps, " China Trade,” pp. 208 seq. “ It was not till well into 
the nineteenth century that cfticleut regulations and energetic supervision 
brought the yraffic [in spirits] in tlicse countries under public control,” 
— liiicyc. Brit.” s.v. Whisky. ^ 
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state regulation to prostitution, an<l have adopted instead the 
policy which the Chinese adopted for opium-smoking, viz., total 
prohibition ; and yet he would be a bold man who a.sserted that 
there was less of that form of immorality in London and New 
York than in other large cities where other views are held. All 
thc.se considerations must be borne in mind when we attempt 
to judge the motives and actions of those Chinese who wi.shed to 
prohibit their national vice; of those Chinese who preferred 
to regulate it ; of those Chinese whose voice was for prohibition, 
while their acts really encouraged the trade ; of those foreign 
governments which considered .security of person and property 
before the .social legislation of the Chinese ; of those foreign 
merchants who engaged in a ti'ade which the spirit of the time 
generally did not condemn, and which they .saw condoned by 
the Chine.se oflicials at tho.se ports at which they traded ; and of 
the people of the West who would not allow the Chinese, in 
their pursuit of their own moral aims, to ride rough-shod over 
the rights of their countrymen. And we must especially beware 
of regarding the men of the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century in the light of the fimt decade of the twentieth. 

§ 14. In June 1836, Hsii Nai-tsi, who acted as provincial 
judge at Canton in 1834, and wivs now vice-president of the 
Sacrificial Court at Peking, a jjost of more honour than profit, 
.sent to the emperor a memorial in which he proposed the 
legalisation of the opium import trade. He reasoned on tlie 
following lines. Opium, known under the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644j as afuvung,'"' has a medicinal value, though, used to 
excess, its effects are injurious ; and, during the reign of Kienlung 
(1736-1795), and previously, it was included in the eiistoins 
tariff at a duty of Tls. 3'00, with a surtax of Tls. 2‘45, making 
a total of Tls. 5'45 a picul. Up to 1796 the vice of opium- 
.smoking wjis punishable by the caiigue (pillory) and bamboo 
(flogging) ; but since then the penalties have been increased 
materially, even to transportation in various degrees, long terms 
of imprisonment, and death. The increase in severity has been 
of no avail, and smokers have incTcased in number. Pormerly 
imported opium was exchanged for exported goods, but now it 
is clandestinely sold for money; and as the import has risen 
from a few hundred chests at the beginning of Kiaking’s reign 
■<» Cf.aitca, § 1. 
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(1796) to upwards of 20,000 chests at the present time, the 
drain on the country anuuints to ten and more million dollai's, 
or a full ten million of taels. In tliis way the foreigners no 
longer find it necessary to import silver, but have begun to 
export it. The price of silver is therefore higher, a tael formerly 
exchanging for 1000 cash, now exchanging for 1200 or 1300, 
whereby the people are impoverished. To cut oft’ the entire 
trade in order to stop opium is impossible, as evidenced by the 
doings to the east, and even in the north. Again it is said 
that the increa.scd import is due to the connivance of the 
officials. “The laws and enactments are tlie means wliich ex- 
tortionate minor officials and worthless .scoundrels use to benefit 
themselves ; and tlie greater the severity of the laws, the larger 
and more numerous arc the briljes paid to the extortionate 
underlings, and the more subtle are the schemes of such worth- 
less scoundrels.” The way in which the tnvdc was driven to 
Lintin, and the procedure there, arc then described, as above 
in § 8. All efforts to prevent smuggling are in vain, so great 
is the desilt; for gain ; and besides, many robbers, on pretence 
of being government agents, plunder and extort money. ( )]>ium- 
smokers are the worthless in the community, and can well be 
spared ; but measures cannot too .soon be adopted again.st the 
drain of the country’s wealth. The laws against opium are 
quite inoperative, and must be repealed ; the importation should 
be legalised, on payment of the customs duty, as a medicine, but 
the opium should be sold only to the Hong merchants, and 
only in exchange for goods ; the sale of opium for money, and 
the export of treasure, coined (i.e. foreign) or in ingots, should 
alike be prohibited. The prohibition of smoking should still 
be continued for officials, .scholars, and soldiers, but the penalties 
should be moderate, since then they are more likely to be en- 
forced. It will not lower the dignity of the government to 
.sanction the use, while checking the abuse ; and the important 
gain will be to restrict the outflow of the precious metals from 
the central land. 

On June 12th an Imperial rescript ordered that this 
memorial should be sent to the viceroy and goveraor at Canton, 
to be considered and reported on by them, in conjunction nith 
the Hoppo.^' 

" Corr. rel. CJiina, 1810, p. 15G; Chin, llcp., July ISJfi. 
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§ 15. The viceroy and governor called upon their .siibor- 
dinate.s for reports on the subject-matter of the memorial — on 
the provincial treasurer and judge for their views on currency, 
and on the Co-hong for their views on the conduct of trade. 
The Co-hong merchants pre.sentcd their petition in reply during 
July ; 

1". The olandeiitiiic shipment of .silver in inj^ots was done, not hy the 
Ilon^ mcrcliants, hut l)y outside men ; and it wai iinpussilde fur the Hong 
merchants to check it. 

2". On tlie e.vchange of foreign imports for ('liinese products, the Iloiig 
merch.T.uts descrihu<l their present procedure, and recommended its con- 
tinuance, i.e. tliat tlicir monopoly should not l>e toiiclied. 

.‘i". It was pointed out that it would not lie possible to enact that the 
proceeds of sale of opium sliould all he tiken in goods to he exjiorted by 
the .same ship, hut tliat the .surplus (over tlie .‘iO per cent, now allowed to 
he shipped in silver) was lent to othei-s for the jinrpose of exports [in other 
words, was used to buy hills of exchange]. Tlie present procedure and 
shipping allowance for other commodities should therefore he extended to 
oijium, if the trade were to he legalised. 

4”. If legalised, tlie trade iu opium, a.s iu other products, should be 
re.stricted to Canton.^^ 

I 16. The ti'oa-surer and judge reported iu August on a 
.side issue. They advi.sed that tlic circulation of foreign coined 
money .should be permitted, and that the repiesentations against 
its circulation, made in a memorial by the Censor Shenyung, 
should be disregarded. This money provided a convenient 
medium of exchange for the inhabitants of the coast provinces, 
for the traders along the coa.st, and for the foreign merchants. 
Foreign coins should, however, pmss hy weight, and the export 
of silver in ingots should Ije prohibited. 

§ 17. The viecrov and governor memorialised, as instructed, 
in September. The old enactments against opium-smoking, 
and the more recent edicts against its importation, had all 
failed ; and the evils of the vice had incrcfised through the very 
greatness of the failure. The memoriali.sts therefore expressed 
their full approval of the propo.sal to legalise the traffic, and 
to admit opium on payment of customs duty ; and, in order to 
check some patent evils, they proposed nine regulations for the 
change in the trade: 

1“. nie whole amount of opium imported must he e-xchanged for 
goods ; any not exchanged before the sailing of the importing ship to be 
stored in bond, and disposed of as occasion offered. 

“ Corr. rul. China, 1810, p. 161 ; Chin. Eep., Jan. 18.'.7. 

" Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 178. 
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2“. The cruisers and (fuard boats must be active in preventiiif^; 
srauffglins. 

3“. The old rciruktiuii, datiiisf from 1818, was that any ship mi^bt take 
away treasure to the extent of 80 per cent, of that sliip’s import, wlietber 
of goods or treasure ; that rule to be continued, but the total by one ship 
not to exceed §.50,000. 

4". Opium, like other commodities, to be sold only to the security 
merchant selected for each sliip by her foreign consignee. 

.5'. Duty to be levied at the old rate of Tls.8'000 a ]>icul, with surtax 
of Tl«. 0’8'00 for melting and Tls. 0 08(i for weighing. (A total of 
'i'ls. .‘J'.38(i ; cf. antea, § 14.) 

O'. The price sliould not bo fi.xed, but opium should be left free to 
find its natural market level. 

7". 'I'he trade to lie restricted to (auton ; any opium not liaving 
passed the Canton custom.s to be con<isc.atud. 

8“. The strict prnliibitions exi'tiiig agaiu-st tlie cultivation of the poppy 
in China .should be in some nicasiire relaxed. This is the best way tii 
oppose the foreign supply ; but the home prudnetion should be under 
careful regulation. 

U'. Officials, scholars, and soldiers should be prohibited from .smoking 
opium. 

§ 18. On receipt of tins ineinoriul at Peking, a counter 
ineniorial was, in October, presented by Chutsun,'*^ nieniber of 
the Council of State and president of the Board of Rites. The 
la\v.s relating to opium liave increased in .severity, so there is 
no want of regulation. When an evil exists, it should be 
removed, and the laws should not be allowed to become in- 
operative ; but the officials, for want of energy, fail to execute 
those against opium. The foreign importers cannot themselves 
distribute the opium, but inu.st rely on Chinese, who smuggle 
with all the audacity of pirates. In certain cases punishment 
has been inflicted, .showing that the laws could be enforced 
in all eases. There have been instances of official connivance 
"ith prohibited vices like pi'ostitutioii, gambling, rebellion, and 
robbery ; but occasional abuse of the laws is no argument 
against their enactment. The foreigners were driven in 1821 
from Macao to Liiitin ; why then invite them to return ? As 
to the proposal to exchange opium for tea and to prohibit the 
export of silver, even of foreign colas, if the shipment of dollai-s 
can be prevented, why not the imports of opium .? As to the 
proposal to relax the restrictions on the cultivation of the 
poppy bi China, the import of foreign opium will not be 
stopped by that ; even now the native opium is produced in 
" Corr. rel. China, 1S40, p. 16.3. 

« Cliutsun and Ilsiikiu were Manebus j IlsU Nai tsi a Chinese. 
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large quantities, and memorials have lieen received from Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Chekiang, Shantung, Yunnan, and Kweichow, 
asking for greater stringent'}’ in the existing prohibition. “ Of 
any of these provinces except Yunnan I do not presume to 
speak ; but there I can say that the l)oppy is cultivated all 
over the hills and open plains, and that the ([uantity of opium 
annually produced there cannot be less than several thousand 
chests.” Yet silver continued to be ex])orted. iloreover, if 
fertile ground be given up to poppy and no longer sown in 
foodstuffs, it would be as if an external ailment were so treated 
as to drive it inwards. 'I'he influence of opium on commerce is, 
however, of minor importance ; the chief objection to it is that 
it corrupts and enfeebles the people ; and it is for that purpose 
that the red-haired English have introduced it into China, 
imitating in that the other red-hairs [the Dutch], who by means 
pf it conquered Java. Measures should be taken to guard 
against this danger. The late Emperor in 1818 directed the 
viceroy at Canton to control and restrain the barbariairs, en- 
joining on hi\n, if they transgres.scd, to lx; lenient and for- 
bearing, but, if they persisted in their tran.sgression, then he 
must adopt strong measures. Opium is ruining the army, but 
nothing short of total prohibition will save the soldiers from 
ruin, and the officials and .scholare will share the same fate. 
The morals of the common people, too, are low ; and, if all 
restraining influence is removed, they will all lx.' debauched, and 
opium will become as their daily meat and drink. The emperor 
is tlicrcfore urged to order the viceroys and governors in all 
the provinces to redouble their efforts for the enforcement of the 
existing prohibition, and to warn all offenders that they will be 
subjected to the full penalty of the law.’*” 

§ 19. At the same time Hsiikiu, sid)-censor over the 
Military Department, also presented a memorial in favour of 
total prohibition. Silver, which fonnerlv w-as plentiful, is 
daily becoming more scarce, owing to its illicit exportation, the 
amount so lost to the country every year amounting to ten and 
more millions of money ; at firet it was the foreign coined 
silver, but now it is Chinc.se ingots which arc lost, and this e.au 
only happen through the neglect of duty of the officials. This 
drain of silver, w'hich in ten years will amount to hundreds of 
■“ Corr. rel. China, 18-10, p. 1G8; Chin. Hep., Jau. 
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millions, cannot be checkctl by entirely stoppinjr trade, nor by 
repealing the prohibition against opium. The import of opium 
and the export of silver are both rightly forbidden ; and if one 
prohibition is removed, how can the other be maintained ? The 
import of opium can be prevented. Foreigners and Chinese 
arc leagued together in the smuggling. First the natives nui.st 
Ixj dealt with, on the maxim, “ Fiist to govern onc’.s self, and, 
then only, to govern othei's,” and the full penalty of the law 
must be visited on them. This having been done, we may turn 
to the foreigners, inve.stigate their eondiict, and place them in 
arre.st ; then compel tliem to .send the store-.ships from Lintin 
back to their own country. They must also be made to write 
to their king, telling him that opium is a poison which is 
injuring the Cliinese ; that Chinese smugglers liave been 
severely puni.shed ; that, in considemtion of the fact that they 
arc barbarians and aliens, the government does not now sentence 
them to death ; and that, if the opium trade is altogether 
abandoned, they will be graciously released and allowed to 
trade as usual ; but, if they again have storc-.ships and bring 
them here to entice the Chinc.se, their trade will be stopped 
entirely, and the resident foreignci-s of the nation at fault will 
assuredly be condemned to death. If this c-ourse is adopted, 
they will surely see the danger, and flee from it, and these 
barbarians will no longer dare to slight and contemn our 
government. Furthermore, it is the practice of foreigners to sit 
in sedan chairs and hire Chine.se to carry them, to live licentious 
lives, to indulge in acts of violence, and to break the laws in 
every way. Prompt measures .should be adopted to check all 
the.se practices and to enforce the laws ; and this, too, can best 
be done by executing the laws on the traitorous Chinese who 
abet them.'^ 

§ 20. On receipt tif the.se two memorials, the Emperor 
ordered the authorities at Canton to consider the matter again 
most carefully ; to investigate all the charges brought of 
bribery, illicit sale, violence, and irregular practice.s ; and, having 
determined on the steps to be taken in order to stop the evil at 
its source, they were again to present a true and faithful re- 
port.'* A further Imperial edict of January 26th, 1867, strictly 
prohibited the export of uncoined silver.'"' 

" Corr. rel, China, IS-lf), p. 173. " Ibid., p. I7s. 


Ibid,, p. IWI. 
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§ 21. Thi.s floofl of loeniorial.s, without a definite 

immediate settlement, worked mischief, 'i'he opium importers 
had begun to take tliose active ami aggressive steps which 
resulted in an incTea.se in the import from an annual avei’agc of 
18,83.5 chests in the secrjiid Lintin j)hase (1828-1835) to fully 
30,000 chests in the third phase (1835-1839); and they now 
saw a prospect of an unfettcrcsl trade, with hopes so confidently 
held that they could n<»t credit the reality of the repressive 
measures which form the history of the next t«’o vears. Cap- 
tain Elliot unquestionably echoed their opinions when he wrote 
on July 27th, 1836; “The formal and final ordens [to adopt 
the policy of Hsii Nai-tsi’s memorial] will probably he here in 
the cour.se of a montli or six weeks.” Again, on October 10th, 
he wrote ; “ We arc in expectation of soon receiving the final 
orders from I'eking for the legali.sation of the opium. This is 
undoubtedly the mo.st remarkable measure which has been taken 
in respect to the foreign trade, since the accession of this 
dynasty. , . . [The memorials] incline me to believe that it 
wants but caution and .stcadine.s.s to secure, at no very distant 
date, very important relaxations.” Again, on February 2nd, 
1837, when the adverse memorials had come into hi.s hands, he 
wrote ; “ Vague reports had reached tlic factories . . . that 
the court was seriously contemplating the legalisation of the 
opium trade. Little credit, however, was attached to the.se 
rumours ; but I confess I was one amongst the very few persons 
who thouglit they Averc well founded, and, notAvithstanding all 
the actual degree of rigorous prohibitioiA, I am still of u})inion 
I that the legal admission of the opium may be looked for.”'- 
Captain Elliot showed himself always incurably optimistic, 
seeing generally what he Avi.shed to see; but the editorials of 
the Chinese Repository, Avhich was not at any time friendly 
to opium, gave voice to tlie same ojiinions : “ I'nless a counter 
memorial should induce the Emperor to set aside the recom- 
mendations of Hsu Nai-tsi, backed, as Ave think they are, by at 
least one cabinet minister (Yuenyuen),'’* we may expect, ere 
many months have passed, to see opium legally imported.”** 

* Capt. Elliot to Lord I’aliiicrston, Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 137. 

*' Ibid., p. 138, “ Ibid., p. 153. 

“ Yiicnyuen liad been formerly A-iceroy at Canton, and it was he who 
ordered the opium ship.H tiAvay from WbamjAoa and Jhicao in 1821. 

Chin, llep., July, 1836. ' 
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Six months later, when Chiitsun’s memorial had been received : 
“ It is supposed by some that the Empei-or has already entrusted 
the viceroy with discrctionaiy power to admit it [opium] or 
not, and that his cxeellcucy, partly as a compliment to the 
court, and partly to screen himself against fntni'e animadversion, 
has referred back to Peking for express {•ommands. Be this as 
it may, most vigorous efforts, as on some former occasions, are 
being made to stop the smuggling.” 

§ 22. The first step taken was an order to the Hong 
merchants,’'’ dated November Sdrd, 1836, for tlic expulsion 
from Canton within fifteen days of nine foreigners (four English, 
thi’ee Parsee, one American, and one uncertain, being cither an 
Englishman or an American having similar names), who were 
charged with being connectal with the opium trade ; a later 
order®’ of Ueccinbcr 13th, extended the time for their expulsion 
to four months, up to April 4tli. Captain Elliot protested 
against this order, on the ground that the jjersons involved in 
it had in their hands impoi-tant interests as agents of absent 
principals living in England;®* but he seems to have over- 
looked altogether the true gravamen of the act. Tlrese persons 
were among the leading merchants of Canton, and tlie charge 
against them was based, not on anypraved facts, hut on general 
notoriety ; the Chinese authoritic.s had found it out of their 
power to deal directly with the acts of smuggling, or with their 
own subjects engaged in them, or with tlieir own agents whose 
connivance was essential for their success ; but, following their 
doctrine of responsibility up toward its logical end, thev held 
the merchants, who were under their hand, responsilrle for the 
acts of those who were not under their h.and. Two years later 
this doctrine w,as to be developed still further. 

“ Chill, llep., Jan. 1S;J7. 

“ Corr. rcl. Cliinii, 1S4(I, p. I.s;!. “An expulsion of seveiul fnreijiiiei's 
from Canton is to tiikupliuo on, or before, ll.e 7lli picxinio, and that of the 
whole foreign coniimiiiity at some indelinitc fntuie time— else their excel- 
lencies the viceroy, governor, and Hoppo, must eat their own words; tbeic 
are no two ways: for they have put forth an order, declaring that foieignew 
cannot be allowed to remain in Canton long after tlie departure of tlieir sliipS 
nor even in Macao beyond a conienient season of the following vear (after 
the departure of their ships) ; and further, that nine individuals, wlio.se nanics 

month from the date of tlieir edict (Nov. Mrd, 

1 c * 1 yP their effects and remove from the provincial city; hi 

(IcraiUt or which their houses are to be sealed up. iSuch arc tbeir orders ; 
tlicy arc on record.”— Chin, llep., Nov. 183G. 

Corr. reL China, 1810, p. 185, m p 
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§ 23. The nine foreigner'^ did not lea^ e, of coin^e ; the 
matter had, as usual, ended with the issue of the order. On 
the follo\\ing June 252nd an order was issued, entirel}' abolishing 
the “ passage boats,” in which the opium was smuggled in 
Canton waters and on August 4th, on express commands 
from the emperor, an order that “ no foreign ^essels are allowed 
to remain anchoi’ed outside the port ; and to call on the English 
superintendent to send away all the reccising ships now anchored 
in various places within a period of ten days.”‘’“ This followed 
several preceding “final” ordci’s,*'* and was followed by several 
others. On August 17th an order called on the English 
superintendent to explain why he had not confoimed to his 
previous orders, and commanded him anew to “send away all 
the vessels anchored at Lintin, and other places outside the 
port, and hereafter no contraband goods, such as opium, nvust 
be impoited.”*'^ On September 18th the viceroy leturned to 
the charge — “Foreign countries would not endure contraventions 
of their laws; how much more must the government of this 
empire punish the contumacious disobedience of barbarians. 
The king of England has hitherto been dutiful and respectful . . . 
and has sent the Superintendent Elliot to Canton to hold 
offenders in check ; but Elliot has not sent the receiving ships 
away, and is therefore unfit for his position.” The superin- 
tendent was to order the store-ships away, and make such 
a report to his king that they should not return.''^ Another 
order of September 19th required Captain Elliot to stop the 
traffic to the east coast.”'* 


“ Chill. Rep , June IhdT. Coii lel China, IS-JO p 2J4 

“ “ Kuiiisinginoon. in consequence of a repiCM-iilation to the vioeioj from 
a deputation ot the genliy of th.it vionilv, is to bo Iieiiceroith foievpi closed 
against loieign vessels This, too, is on luvord. The lleet .it l.iiitin moieovei. 
Is to be annihilated, all the ‘ sor.imblmg-tli.igons ’ .ind ’List ciabs’ Uid uji, 
and the smiiggleis themselves hunted oat and csteiiiiinated At a distance 
all this lulmiiiahun may look teiiiiic, bat lieie, hitlioito, it li.is .iprvcared to 
be no moie than a shower ot lockcts in a mild siimmei's eveuiiig." — Chin, 
Hep , Nov. ISilfi. 

“ The convenient and secute anchorage of Eumsingmoon, if the viceioy’s 
oiders aie to be obeyed, is henceforth closed against all foreign ships. Ills 
excellency hus issued three successive edicts. In his last, lie says, liis words 
are ended.”— Chin. Rep , March 1837. 

“ The discussions on the part of the government about syree and opium 
still continue ; but ‘ the fleet ’ in tlie meantime has letiiiiied qiiietlv to Lintiii, 
the piohibitory edicts [pioclamations] notwithstanding.” — Chin. Rep., bept. 

Con, rel. China, 1840, p. 234. “ Ibivl , p 231. “ Iliul , p 233. 

13 
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§ 24. This series of ordew is noteworthy in that the 
“ English superintendent ” is recognised as having authority, 
not only over the persons of British subjects, but over their 
trading operations as well ; and, having found one whom they 
could so recognise, the officials transferred to him their doctrine 
of responsibility, and required him to exercise his authority for 
the prevention of smuggling. Captain Elliot pointed out that 
he could not distinguish the nationality of vessels which remained 
outside the port, and disclaimed authority over vessels not 
under the British Hag ; he further seized the opportunity to 
declare that he could not transmit to his king the contents 
of a document which did not reach him through official 
channels.”'’ The viceroy’s hands v\ere forced, and he at once, on 
September 29th, sent a long statement of his ease against the 
opium trade, not through the Hong merchants, but in the form 
of an order, as from superior to inferior, addressed to Captain 
Elliot direct by the Canton Prefect and Hiehtai jointly.”” In 
acknowledging the receipt of this oi-der. Captain Elliot declared 
that his “ commission extends only to the regular trade with 
this empire.’’ 

§ 25. In reporting to Lord Palmerston,”* Captain Elliot 
drew an alarming picture of the expansion of the opium trade 
and the development of smuggling, and gave warning that “ tlie 
continuance of the inertness of the officials is not to be depended 
upon, while an attempt to check the smuggling might have 
the effect of turning it into organised piracy. In order to 
settle the question he urged the despatch of a special com- 
missioner to any point other than Canton, Chusan being 
recommended, escorted by a squadron of two or thi'ce ships ; 
the object being to open direct negotiations with the govern- 
ment at Peking. If, or when, negotiations were opened, the 
envoy should explain to the Chinese “ liow impossible it was 
her Majesty’s government could take the steps -which had been 
urged by the Chinese, and how futile they would have been. 
Moie than one-half of the opium imported into China came 
from places not in the dominions of her Majesty ; and her 
Majesty had neither the right nor the power to forbid its 
importation in foreign bottoms.” And even the Bengal opium 


“ C'orr. rel. China, 1840, p. 23li. » ibiO r, o'it 

“ Nov. 19th, lb37, Coir. rel. China, 


ihid., p. 910. 
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might Ijo shipped hist to a foreign porl, and tliencc imported 
into China. His own jiositiou at CuuLon was that this was a 
subject with which he had no concern. All the arguments of 
the envoy should be directed to a legalisation of the trade, in 
order to avoid great evils, and “ upon the whole it seems to me 
that the time has fully arrived when her Majesty’s government 
should justly explain its own position M’ith respect to the 
prevention or regulation of this trade, give its own counsels, or 
take its own alternative coui’se.” 

§ 26. Ten days later, Novcinlier 29th, Captain Elliot hauled 
down his Hag as a conse(|uence of attempting to follow Lord 
Palmerston’s instructions of June 12th, tliat he was not to use 
the form of petition, and that he was to insist on direct 
communication with the oflicials.*’" On Novemlier 20th, the 
viceroy sent to the Hong merchants an order, warning them 
that, if the opium ships were not sent away, the whole trade 
would be stopped ; and on December 30th, he memorialised 
the throne, reporting what had been done to suppress the opium 
trartic, incidentally stating that at Lintin, besides English, there 
were American, French, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish ship.s, and 
suggesting the stoppage of the trade.’* This intention w'as not, 
however, carried into effect. 

§ 27. The year 1838 was one of uncertainty and confusion, 
of lawlessness and the cjuest of gain on the one side, and of 
iluiescence alternating with stern repression on the other. At 
one moment the opium trade was to be legalised ; and the next, 
it was to be stopped, the tradei-s expelled, and their vessels 
destroyed or driven from the country. Many of the native 
smuggling boats were destroyed and many smugglers imprisoned ; 
but the trade soon found new channels, and was carried in the 
foreign passage boats and in Chinese government boats.’- This 
traffic was very lucrative to both classes, their owners sometimes 
earning several thousand dollars a week ; and they resisted by 
force any attempt to search or detain them. A few of the 

ocean-going ships even brought opium within the Bogue for 

the first time since 1821 ; and in June the hospital ship at 
Whampoa, against which charges of smuggling were brought, 

“ Cf. chap, vii, § 18. 

™ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 250; Chin, Rep., Nov. 1837. 

" Corr. rul. China, 1840, p. 254; Cliiu. Rep., Feb. 1838. 

Chin. Rep., June 1838. 
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had to he sold to the Chinese to be broken upj* Order after 
Order was issued, and occasionally a seizure of opium was made ; 
when seized it was burned. “ This faive is becoming of frequent 
occurrence, while the .sale of the drug is carried on to an extent 
here never before witnessed ; almost every part of the river, from 
the Bogue to Fati, is made the theatre of the traftie.” '■* On 
one such occasion eight chests were seized ; four disappeared in 
tlie very act of seizui'e, and the remaining four, “ while in the 
hands of the police, were metamorphosed into four chests of 
common earth.” The legsil trade was dislocated as well ; 
owing to the greater vigilance exerci.sed, it now took ten days 
before a ship could obtain a .sec-urity merchant and begin dis- 
charging her import cargo.'" While adiiirs were in this state, 
the authorities were recalled from tlieir vacillation by tlie receipt, 
in November, of an Imi)erial edict reprimanding them for tlieir 
leniency and negligence, and doubtle.ss the shadow of coming 
events gave them further warning ; and they forthwith began a 
course of proclamations, orders, seizures, and executions.” 

§ 28. On December 3rd the equivalent of two chests (208 
catties) of opium was seized in the act of being landed from a 
boat in front of the factories, and the porters declared it to 
have been intended for an Engli.shman, ilr. James Innes. The 
authorities ordered that Mr. limes and the ship from which it 
came should leave within three days, and tliat the trade should 
be stopped until this order was caiTied into effect.” Three days 
later, owing to a confusion in it'iidering the sound of names, the 
authorities came to the conclusion that the original importer was 
an American, Mr. Talbot, who had sold the opium from the 
American ship, Thomas Perkins, to Mr. Innes, to be by him 
smuggled to a Chinese broker, A-sien ; and the American 
merchant and his ship were included in the order of expulsion.” 

Cliin. I’op., Dec. lS;iS, 

Ibid., l|iin,li ls:iS. Cf. also J’liiinw, “China Trade,” p. 210 
" Chin. Hep., June 1&3S. « Ibid., Deo. 1838. ’• Ibid.. Dec 1838 

Coi r. rol. China, 1840, p. 323. 

^ ® (.hill Hep., Dec, 1838. Mr. 'Talbot was perhaps the last merchant then 

in C'anloii who could liaie been suspected of complicity in smugalinK He 
was a member of the film of Olyphant & Co., which was perhaps the only one 
ol the (ur at leajjt one of the veiy few) American firms which nevir, from tirsst 
to Jast, had any connexion with opiam. In later years, from 1861, as pait 
osMiei b and managers of steamera plying on the Yangtze, they refii.se.l to carry 
oiiiniii as and. aa aonie of the shareholders proteati'd acain^t this 

act ion, they ultimalel}' sold their steamers and retired from the field. 
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The security merchant vas cangucd and publicly exposed. 
Mr. Talbot cleared himself, though with some difficulty, from 
what was an absolutely false charge, and Mr. Inues left for 
Macao on December 16th, having first signed a statement that 
the opium was his property, and had come from his, an Plnglish, 
ship ; but he left only after the .security merchant, his landlord, 
had threatened to pull dowm his house if he did not go.““ The 
security merchant was, as usual, between the upper and the 
nether millstone. 

§ 29. For some time past, the authorities, acting under the 
edicts of the eighteenth century, had taken proceedings against 
Chinese who had opened opium-smoking divans, or who sold 
opium at retail for smoking; and they had arrested many, 
imprisoning some, confiscating the property of others, sentencing 
others to transportation to the frontiers, and executing on 
others the extreme penalty prescrilied — strangulation. On 

December 12th an officer came to the factories and proceeded 
to set up, in front of the Swedish Hong, close to the American 
flagstaff, the cross and other implements rerjuired to exeemte 
a sentence of strangulation against an opium-dealer named 
Ho Lao-kin. The foreigners, attracted by the bustle, began to 
assemble. As a first step the American consul struck liis flag, 
as a protest against turning the factory garden into an execu- 
tion ground. 'I’hen the forcignci’s present forcibly prevented 
the tent and other appliances from being erected ; and, in the 
face of this determined opposition, the officer withdrew, and 
executed the criminal in Chaoyin Street, outside the factor-ies. 
This was just before noon, and by noon a large crowd of 
Chinese gathered in front of the factories, but making no signs 
of hostility or ill-will. Had all the foreigners gone into their 
houses, nothing of consequence would probably have happened ; 
but some among them started to “ clear the square,” and trouble 
began.** The situation became .serious for a time, and much 
"" Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 32fi. 

“ That day's riot was simplj^ occasioned by the rash behaviour of various 
individuals, who struck and drove back the Chinese crowd with sticks ; hud 
the foreigners retired to their houses immediately after the implcinents of 
execnlion had heen removed, there would not have been any disturbance.” 
[Canton Register.] “ When rashly, and unfortunately, some blows were given, 
in trying to drive bank the mob, who then began to hoot, and some foreigners, 
armed with sticks, charged thu multitude and drove them to some distance 
from the houses, things began to wear a more serious aspect.” [Canton Press.] 
Cited in Chin. Hep., Dec. 1838. 
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excitement prevailed. The Chinese numbered eight or ten 
thousand, and among them a handful of headstrong foreigners 
dashed, cudgelling all who came in their wav, and continuing 
this conduct despite the valleys of stones and brickbats, and the 
angry shouts which came from the crowd. By half-past one 
the mob was master of the square, and raged around, throwing 
stones at the windows of the factories and pulling down the 
railings. The Hong merchants tried in vain to still the waves, 
and the crowd held their ground. About four o’clock the 
district magistrate (Namhoi Hien) appeared with a body of 
about twenty soldiers ; he pounced on three or four of the 
ringleaders, and, by a free use of the rattan, the crowd, in its 
thousands, was soon cleared from the factory grounds.*'- 

§ 30. The Chamber of Commerce wrote protesting to the 
Viceroy against the attempt which had been made to turn the 
place which had been used for a centurv bv foreigners for their 
recreation, into a public execution ground ; and they excused 
their conduct in the riot by pointing out that the crowd was 
attracted there in the first place by the illegal use to which it 
had been intended to devote the square. In his reply, the 
viceroy declared that the factorv grounds, though givinted 
temporarily fur the use of the foreigners, weie- still the territory 
of the Celestial Empire, and that it was presumptuous for the 
foreigners to complain ; moreover, the foreigners were warned 
that there might be more of such executions, ou that spot, t)f 
offenders against the anti-opium laws, and that this particular 
execution was ordered to be carried out at the factories of 
express design, and was intended to challenge attention, to 
arouse careful reflection, and to cause all to admonish and warn 
one another ; in the hope that a trembling obedience to the 
laws and statutes of the Ciclcstial Empire might be produced, 
that the good portion of the foreign community might thereby 
preserve for ever their commercial intercourse, a\id that the 
depraved portion might be prevented from pursuing their evil 
courses. Those foreigners, though born and brought iip beyond 
the pale of civilisation, have yet human hearts, and ought surely 
to have been impressed with awe and dread, and self-con- 
viction I”*® 

® Chin. Hep., Deo. 1838; Hunter, “Fan-kwae,” p. 74. 

“ Ohm. Hep., Dec. 1838. 
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§ 31. The attitude of the British government toward the 
events of December 12th is indicated in Lord Palmerston’s 
despatch of April 15tli, lfi39 — “I wish to be informed whether 
the foreigners who resisted the intention of the Chinese autho- 
rities to put a criminal to death in the immediate front of the 
factories were British subjects only, or the subjects and citi/ens 
of other countries also. I also wish to know upon what alleged 
ground of right those persons considered themselves entitled to 
interfere with the arrangements made by the Chine.se officers of 
justice for carrying into effect, in a Chinese town, the orders 
of their .superior authoritie-s.”*' 

§ 32. The embargo on trade, which .should have been 
removed on the departure of Mr. Innes on December 16th, 
and the formal exculpation of Mr. Talbot,“’‘ remained in force 
owing to the events of December 12th. Captain Elliot came 
to Canton on the evening of the 12t.h. On the 17th he con- 
vened a public meeting of all foreign re.sidcnts ; and on the 18th 
issued a public notice to British subjects : (1") ordering all boats 
engaged in the illicit opium traffic forthwith to proceed outside 
the Bogue ; (2") warning all concenicd that if any Chine.se were 
killed by a Briti.sh .subject engaged in .smuggling, such British 
subject would be liable to capihil puni.slnnent, “ as if the crime 
had been committed within the jurisdiction of her Majesty’s 
courts at We.stminstcr ” ; (3”) withdrawing protection from 
smuggling boats when seized ; and (4") warning such boats that 
forcible resistance to search and seizure wa.s a lawless act. Having 
learned that the smuggling boats were still at Whampoa on 
the 23id, Captain Elliot conceived that a situation had arisen 
which compelled him to enter into correspondence with the 
viceroy, and warranted a departure from his strict instructions. 
He accordingly addressed a petition to the viceroy, asking for 
official authority and co-operation for what he had attempted 
to do, and that the reply might come through official channels. 
The Prefect and Hiehtai thereupon sent their “ordera” con- 
veying the viceroy’s reply, welcoming the action of the super- 
intendent, and enjoining even greater severity. In the result, 
the smuggling boats left the inner river, the embargo was 
removed, and trade was resumed on January 1st. 

“* Corr. rel. Cliina, 18-10, p. 325. 

Hoppo to Hong merchants, Dec. 18th, Chin. Eep., Dec. 1838. 

w Corr, rel, China, 1840, p. 326. 
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§ 33. Legitimate trade at once revived, and was actively 
pushed, both to make up for lost time and from a vague fear 
of impending calamitv ; the opium trade alone received a check. 
The consumption of the drug had, as we have seen, advanced 
by .strides — 4*016 ehc.st.s a year in 1800-1811 ; 4494 chests in 
1811-1821 ; 8043 chests in 1821-1828 ; 18,885 chests in 1828- 
1835 ; and over 30,000 chests imported in 1835-1839. “ The 
rapid increase in the consumption of the drug has been equalled 
only bv the industry of its growers and purveyors, who at this 
moment have not less than 50,000 chests, worth at former 
prices ^'25,000,000, ready for market." The busine.ss of de- 
liver}’ had received a check in August, and, month by month, 
became more dull ; brokers were arrested and punished, and 
many absconded ; sales along the coast fell off; many .seizures 
were reported in and ai’ound Canton ; and a measure, the 
attempted execution of a criminal in front of the factories, 
had been adopted, calculated to impress the foreigners and fill 
their hearts with dread. T'hc last step, combined with the 
embargo on trade, had been .so successful— it had brought the 
superintendent to his knees and had secured the expulsion of 
the passage boats — that another .strangulation in front of the 
factories were ordered for February 26th. On this occasion the 
execution was carried out ; there w.os no riot or disturbance, 
but the flags then flying — the British, American, French, and 
Dutch — were .struck as a protest, and were not again raised. 
Captain Elliot protested, under the form of a petition ; but the 
viceroy, having no special point to gain, replied by order ad- 
dressed to the Hong merchants, and, under his instruction.s, the 
superintendent refused to receive it.®** 

§ 34. In the crisis to which affairs had now come, there 
were, in the minds of the foreign governments, peoples, and 
merchants, many more quc.stions, and many quc.stions more 
important, than the opium tr.ade ; but to the Chinc.se that was 
the only question in dispute. Questions of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, of restraints on persons, of monopoly of trade, of 
irregular and uncertain exa^ions, of security of person and 
property — these, the questions actually settled by the war 
which en.sued, were to the Chine.se not in dispute at all ; they 
were already settled by the law of nature and the decree of 
Chin, Eep.. March 1839. 


“ Ibid. 
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heaven, from whose judgment no appeal could be permitted. 
But t he opium question >yas one which called for immediate \ 
settlement ;._and that once settled, on lines which must be 1 
aclinittcd as ju^t by the whole civilised world, there could be no 
subject for dispu te in the I'dations between the East and the ^ 
ttjest. Their decision to abolish the use of the drug and the 
trafflc^in it rested on two strong arguments. The moral 
groimdi their desire to save the people from degradation and ' 
dratruction, is one w'hich we to-dav admit to be without an 
answer ; and even seventy years ago, when the IVestern world 
had only lately entered on the humauitai’ian and philanthropic 
march which has so distinguished the iiinctccntli century, even 
then there were few who would deny to other nations the right 
to take, honestly, an advanced moral position. We may there- 
fore unhesitatingly admit, on behalf of the men of that day, 
an unqualified approval for the action of the few Chinese 
statesmen — their emperors, one after the other, among them — 
who saw the evil, and strove to combat it. On the second 
ground for their action, the drain of specie, a few words of 
criticism may be permitted. 

§ 35. The earlier adventurers trading to China took with 
them in each ship .sufficient in goods and money to buy a 
homeward lading; but much time was lost in i)eddling the 
outward goods from the ship, and the tendency was to restrict 
them to tho.se commodities only for which a market was known 
to exist. Thus we find the English East India Company’s 
“ inve.stment ” for Amoy in 1678 to have been .'^30,000 in specie 
and 820,000 in goods;*''' and the court of directors wrote in 
1683 referring to “ the loss of Bantam to the Dutch and the 
Johanna outward bound to your place, with her .stock of 
^’70,000, most bullion.”''"^ In 1764 the company’s remittance 
to Canton by one .ship amounted to S500,000. Through the 
whole of the eighteenth century, in fact, the principal move- 
ment inwards at Canton w'as in the form of trea.sure, supple- 
menting the goods imported, and providing the funds rcquired 
to buy tea and silk, to maintain the factories, to supply the 
ships, and to meet the heavy exactions of the officials. For 
th.ese purposes the goods imported never sufficed; they con- 
sisted chiefly of English woollens, a commodity which, in 1906, 

^ (Jt chap, iii, § 13. "" Aabcr, “ China: ; an Outline," p. lt(i. 
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provided just over 1 per cent, of Cliina’s present-day imports. 
Other products were in small demand ; manufactures of cotton, 
■which, in 1906, constituted 37 Jicr cent, of Cliina’s imports, 
were, in the whole of the jxwiod we have been considering, 
among the chief of the secondary exports from Canton.'** This 
was true of trade in English ships down certainly to the year 
1817, and from 1826 only was there any considerable export of 
treasure from Canton by those .ships. American .ships, down 
to the year 1826, brought in .specie the principal part of their 
means of buying I'cturn cargoe.s — fully three-fourths ; but from 
1830 the American mcifhants di.scovered that they need no 
longer import coin, and that the English trade at Canton 
supplied them with the means of substituting bills on London 
for the wasteful process of draining the West of its reserves 
of .silver.”'* The trade of the Dutch, French, and others also 
required the import of silver. From the trade of the eighteenth 
century, and of the earlier years of the nineteenth, down to 
1817, a stream of silver was poured into China and remained 
there;”'* from 1818 to 1830 the known import of treasure 
(mainly by American ships) amounted to 5^60,000,000, and the 
known export (entirely by English ships to India) amounted 
in round hgurcs to .8i(),0()0,()0() ; from 1831 the tide turned, 
the import was reduced to small amounts, and the trade could 
be balanced oidy Ijy increasing shipments of treasure.”* 


” “Nankeens. — Tliu'.e inaitc in t'liina still maintiiin tlicir superiority in 
colour and te,\tmp tour the Eimli.Ui inannlacliire. I’riee Slit) to $!») jier 
liunflied pieces."— .Market report in Chin. Hop.. Kch. INS 1. 

Kvidenco before Comm. II. of Liirds, 1830, -loshua JSates (an American 
merch.'int of London). “ Q. . . . i.s there a clillicnlty in obtaining returnB ? 
A. Ihat is a dithculty that would Ije in .some Jiieasnre re]nf)ved, probably tliis 
■very year, b_\ tlie recent discot ery tliat dollar.s are no longer w.anted there; 
tlie .Iiiiericans now take credit to a considerable c.'ctent and the hilts . . . 
could be inircliascd as a remittanee. ’ 

Q. Whole do the Ainerieans olitain Uioso bills ! 

•■A. The Hank of the United States issues lulls; the dillereni hanking 
houses of the United States give cnidits upon London ; those bills are taken 
to Canton, and aro there .sold, and arc boiiglil by the native [presumably 
1 aisoej mereiiants who trade to Canton with opium ; they take tlie bills to 
' A ***^ Calcutta, they are there sold as remittance to England.” 

Ihe American trade began from that date to substitute bills for specie 
in the Canton trade, and took to Canton bills for §2,180,871 in the, season 
18.81-1832, and lot $1.772,51fi in 1832-1833.— GutzlafE, “Hist. China," ii, 
app. IV. Cr. also chap, iv, § 23. 

or. antya, § 4, n. 11. The net import of silver at Canton for 130 vear.s, 
(hiring the eighteenth century and down to 1830, cannot be estimated at less 
than fiym £'10,000,000 to £100,000,000. 

Cf. tables A, B, anrl C, at end of chap, iv. 
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In a ny traffic in which ±liere is a constiint movement of the 
precious metals in one directi on to cover a const.ant bjdajice 
on one side of the trade {U'couiit, there is an instinctive effort, 
not always^ conscious in the individual, to substitute a fcrlilisinj' 
stream of -coBHitodities -for the barren flow of treasure. 
Canton, Englisbr products were taken to a certain extent ; tliis 
was not afi" ‘ iTicIx;asing''trade, and was conducted at a loss;®'’ 
but it was per-sisted in, .since the alternative was to increase 
largely the shipments of silver from England. Produce from 
America and the continent of Europe was in small demand ; 
and there was a moderate market for the spices and other 
products of India and the Soiitheni Isles. Two commodities 
only were demanded by the Chinese in any great and increasing 
quantity — cotton and opium. Cotton is produced in tlic Yangtze 
basin of China in large quantities;®'’ but, so exigent were the 
demands of the balance of trade, that, in the pcrioil we have 
been considering, large and increasing quantities were imported 
from India into Canton, the value being overpassed by that 
of opium only from about 1826, toward the close of tlic first 
Lintin phase. The second article demanded was opium, and 
the rapid increase in its import has been described in this 
chapter. Down to 18.‘30 the iiicrea.se in the value did no more 
than to equalise the balance of imports and exports; hut from 
that time it not only balanced the English liills. but provided 
the cover for the bills bv which the American trade was 
financed. There was even, in October, 1834, toward the end 
of the .second Liiitin phase, a protest from the Briti.sh mer- 
chants engaged in the trade at Canton, against the East India 
Company’.s “employing the revenues of India” for the purpose 
of buying and selling bills, which it proposed to do to the 
extent of ^’600,000 in the year.®' 

Every Chinese official is of necessity, because of the method 
by which his cinolnments arc .secured, a capable financier and 
hanker, within the limitations of his education ; and the officials 
of that time were quick to observe the turn of the flood of silver 
from inwards to outwards. Though their figure of TIs. 10,000,000, 


\ 


Of. chap, iv, § I t. 

Kxpoi't to loieign countries 1G3,800,000 lb. in ItlOl ; 1!!1,7.'0,000 lb. 
in 1907. 

Corr. rcl. China, 18-10, p. 48. In 1837 the company’s .-igeiits bought 
bills to tlio amount of 4-1,180,663. — Cliin. Rep., Oct. 1837. 
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accepted on both sides of the controversy, was the total value 
of the opium, irrespective of the amount on a balance of 
trade, still they took the alarm, and saw clearly that China 
was now to lose the .silver which had come to her during the 
previous century and more of foreign trade. 

The memorialists all point to the increase in the number 
of cash exchanging for the tael of silver, the rate having ri.scn 
from 1000 to 1200 or 1300, as a proof of the increase in the 
value of silver due to the steady drain. This drain had not 
then gone on long enough to affect more than the local Canton 
money market, and the inci'case in the rate is sufficiently 
accounted for by the state of the copper coinage. China is 
a country in which there is never any ffxed exchange ratio 
between any of it.s currencies, even between two currencies of 
the same metal but all exchanges are iiiHiienced by intrinsic; 
value, and by .supply and demand. Numismatists will tell us 
that, from the full-weight copper coinage of Kienlung (17.‘3()- 
1795), there was a gradual reduction of weight in the Kiaking 
coins (1796-1820), and a considerable reduction in that of tliu 
Taokwang coinage (1821-1850) ; and the lo.s.s in intrinsic value 
of the copper currency fully accounts for the lo.ss of 20 to 30 
per cent, in its exchange value. 

Connncrciallv (leaving entirely out of aci-oimt the social and 
moral aspect), the true remedy was expansion of trade, and the 
.substitution of goods for treasure as exports. This has now 
been done. In 1837 opium provided 53 per cent., and raw 
cotton 22 per cent, of all imports; in 1907 opium provided 
7 per cent., and raw cotton 0’4 per cent, of the foreign import 
trade. In 1837 tea provided 63 per cent., silk and its products 
32 per cent., and all other commodities 5 per cent., of the 
export trade; in 1907 tea gave 12 per cent., silk find its 
products 34 per cent., and other commodities .54 jicr cent., of 
the entire export trade. Then, however, tlje basic idea in the 
■ m inds of the Chinese, flffifia lTnTM l ' Iill tll l i. n l i . nl j l r Tr - m r i . . m wmnjmly 

a nSTrestric-tion ; and it^^ on tins princip le TEaTthe ruling 
ipo ^rs ba se d their decisis to check th e comhierciS drain by 
/absohitelyj rohibitin g tHiliiipOl't Of opiunTand Ibe export of 
I silver. 

1 Of. the author’s “Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire.” 
chai). V., ■' The (Jurrenc)*.” 
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§ 38. Tlia ceutKil j;ovcmnieiit of China prohibited the im- 
port of opium from 1800. Seventy yetir.s before, it had pro- 
hibited smoking, but, at a time when the govermueut was .still 
strong and vigorous, the ediets I’eiuained as much a dead letter 
as the contemporaneous edicts against the national vice of 
gambling, the foreign import increa.sed by .slow degrees, the 
home production increased rapidly, and smoking spread through 
the people. So it was with the prohibition of the import ; the 
edict was di.srcgarded, and the import inerea.sed — slowly so long 
as the disregard was absolute, and the trade was still under 
some degree of oversight, more rapidly when the traffic was 
driven to Lintin, and all .supervision was removed. With the 
prohibition the levy of customs duty ceased, but otherwise there 
was no ch.ange, except that the in’egular sums paid in lieu of 
duty were treble the duty. It is idle to say that the Imperial 
officials “ were corrupted ” ; in collecting dues from a prohibited 
article they did what the official world in China does, and has 
done since we have had any knowledge of it — they collected every 
penny they could make the trader pay. When there is a tariff', 
there are always extra- legal accretions which tend to become 
more or less stereotyped, but which must be paid when there 
is no tariff, the trader pays what he can be induced to pay ; and 
when there is prohibition, the only effect, under normal con- 
ditions, is to increase the amounts payable, since the collector 
can plead the stringency of the law as a reason for not granting 
what he is asked to grant. In this course all were involved, 
and from it all derived profit ; those who actually could have 
seized the prohibited opium, the higher olficcrs in control over 
these, and so on up the line to the Hoppo, governor, viceroy, 
and still farther up to the ministers of state and their secre- 
taries at Peking, who received their due share of the gross 
emoluments of the officials in the provinces. The direct result 
of the corrupt laxity and connivance of the officials at Canton 
and along tire coast was an expansion of the illicit trade greater 
than that of the legal trade, hampered as the latter was by the 
monopoly of the Co-hong ; and it was to the pecuniary ad- 
vantage of the officials interested that this expansion should 
take place, but that the prohibitory law should remain on the 
statute book to be executed os they saw fit. They were pulled 
■” Ct. chap. iv. §§ Ifi, 18. 
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up sharp in the .suinniLT of 1H08, and the iin])endinff arrival of 
the High C'onnnissioner warned them lliaL their execution of 
the law was to be made the sut)jecl of investigation ; and they 
tried to retrie\e in six months the laxity of thirty-eight years, 
by the rigorous and um-elcnting execution of a savage and 
ferocious law. 

§ 37. Of the foieign merchants at Canton there were some 
who had no connexion with the opium trade ; some, in advance 
of their time, because they would have considered themselves 
defiled by dealings in the drug,**^ others because they had not 
sufficient capital or tr.ading credit to secure consignments of it 
for sale. Many of the merchants, however, English, American 
and other, had no hesitation or moral scruple in receiving con- 
signments and in selling ms many chests as they could Ijring 
under their hands. The legal trade was hampered in many 
w'ays, and in it the authorised imports could be sold only in 
such a way that, frequently, the proceeds could not be realised 
even by way of barter, as was exemplified in the Hingtai bank- 
ruptcy. Opium, on the other hand, was iinariably sold for 
prompt cash in advance of delivery,'®- .so that the proceeds were 
immediately available, either for buying tea and silk, or to be 
shipped away to restart the curmit of trade ; the returns were 
sure and the commissions gratifying.'®" 

In this traffic, besides otheis, the Briti.sh and Americans 
were alike involved,*®' though in different degree proportioned 

100 “Tlioup:!! many of llic foreign residents hii\c been concerned in llie 
traffic, yet thei 0 is in tliis cuumiunuy a strong reeling counter to it." — L'hiii. 
Eep., Jan. is;j7. Cf. abo antea, § 2S, u. 79. 

Cf. cliup. \ii, ijj. 24-20. 

Cf, antea, 6. S, 10. 

“ Transactions seemed to paitake of the natuie o[ the drug; they im- 
parted a sootliing fr.inio of mind, with three per cent, commission on sales, 
one per cent, on returns, and no bad debis. To tbo agent caeh cbesl was 
worth £20 slurllng, one tear with another.'' — Hunter. " Fan-kwae," p. 72. 

“ An Aiueriean missionaiy has said: ‘Tins iridlic is staining tlie UrilisU 
name in China with tlio deepest disgiace, .-is .some of the subjects of (treat 
Jirittiin continue to carry on tin anneiJ amtrabund trade inadextnwtire poison, 
enriching themselves by merchandising that which impoverishes and murders 
the poor inlatnated and besotted Chinese.’ Now, that missionary knew, or 
ouglii to have known, that American citizens are fully as muoli implicated in 
this affair, in China, as the subjects of Great Britain. There are individual 
exceptions among the merchants of both nations, but on the whole, both 
English and American hou.ses in China trade in the drug each to the full 
extent of tlieir means.’’ — Extract from an essay against the opium tiade, by 
Eev. W. H. Hedhurst, D.D., North-China llerulil, Nov. lOlli, bsoo. 

•• I, of coiiise, do not blame mj brother aiercliaiits at Canton, no matter to 
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to their oppovtuiiiLies. The English ilesilt ehicHy in llengal 
opium from Ciilcutta, but han(llc<l some Miilwa as well. The 
Pai'sees imported chiefly Malwa from the English port of Bom- 
bay and the Portuguese port of Daman, whichever offered the 
greater advantage. The American.s received considerable quan- 
tities of Indian opium, both Bengal and Malwa, on consignment 
from English merchants and Imnkers ; hut they had tliemselves 
developed a branch of the opium trade, from which, up to ISS-I, 
the English were debarred. They carriwl Turkey opium, some- 
times bought directly in Smyrna, more connnonly bought in 
bond in London, and imported it at Canton in competition with 
Malwa; in the twenty-nine yearn, lS0()-]834, the declared 
quantity was 8901 chests, but it has been stated that the 
quantities were not fully declarcdd““ 

§ 38. Foreign governments had not yet declared tlieir policy 
on the opium question. AVlien the inevitable conflict between 
the East and West was precipitated by events which had oc- 
cuiTed in connexion with opium, the American government took 
no part, nor is it probable that it would have intervened in any 
way if the question were put as one of giving protection to 
American citizen, s engaged in breaches of the national laws of 


what nation tliey belong, as we were ail eqniilly implicated.”— Ilanter, 
" i'an-kwae,” p. ilS. IJr. Hunter was an Amoricuu. On the oonue.\-ioii of 
Amcriean.s with tlie opium tiadc, see also “The (.'hincsc aud tlie Uhinese 
Question,” by James A. Wliitney (Sew York, 18SO), p. 87. 

C'uinin. II. ol Lords, 1S2I, cridciicc of A. Jiobeit.son; Comm. II. of 
Lords, 18:i0, evidence o£ 8. Bwinlon, Joshua Hales, and H. .Maguiac; Gomm. 
11. of Uomnioiis, 1880, evidence of J. B. Davis, U. Jlarjuribauks, L'apt. Abel 
Coffin, John Akeu, and Joshua Hates; Comm. U. of Commons, 1882, evidence 
of IV. B. Haylej' and Capt. Jolm Sliephcrd. 

Comm. 11. of Commoos, 1882, evidence of Capt. John Shepherd : “ Q. 
2900. What is known of tlie quantity ot Turkish opium? A. It is not so 
correctly useertained ; sometimes the Americans have seated the amuunt of 
their cunsipnments, but we are always in consideruble doubt as to the extent 
of tlicm.” The following ligures for the import of Turkey opium, taken frum 
i'hipps, “ China Trade,” p. 2.10, though obviously approximate, are to be com- 
pared with those in tables D and E : 


Season ISKi-lSlT . 

„ 1817-1818 . 

„ 1818-1819 . 

„ 1819-1820 . 

„ 1820-1821 . 

„ 1821-1822 . 

„ 1822-1823 . 


780 chests. 
1000 „ 
700 „ 

200 „ 

30 „ 

COO „ 

226 „ 


Later Phipps (op. cit. p. 238) has the following note : “ The above is 
exclusive of Turkey opium imported by the Americans, in extent from 800 to 
900 chests annually, lii 1888-1831 it was 903 chests.” 
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China ; and there is no evidence that the other aspects of the 
crisis were brought to its notice. In point of fact, the opium 
surrendered in 1839, whether in Knglish, I’arsee, or American 
hands, was entirely Biitish-owned ; one lot of fifty chests of 
Turkey opium, American-owned, was expressly excluded from 
the surrender.*”' The attention of the British government had 
been most urgently drawn to the need of coining to some 
decision on the opium (juestion by a despatch*®® of Novem- 
ber 19th, 1837 ; but no special instructions wei’e sent. The 
merchants were warned that the government could “ not inter- 
fere for the purpose of enabling British subjects to violate the 
laws of the country to which they trade ” ; and that “ any loss 
which such persons may suffer in consctpience of the more 
effectual execution of the Chinese laws on this subject, must be 
borne by the parties who have brought that loss on themselves 
by their own acts." The right of protesting against the 
attempted strangulation at the factories had also been ques- 
tioned.**® But, on the other hand, the superintendent had 
repeatedly been warned that he must not interfere with the 
undertakings of British subjects,**' that he must not assume 
powers he had no means of enforcing,**® that he had no power 
of deportation,**® and that regulations to be made for the con- 
trol of the sailors within Chinese jurisdiction should have the 
prior approval of the viceroy.**' The only other instructions 
sent from the death of Lord Napier to the arrival at Canton of 
the High Commissioner, Lin Tse-sLi, related to the mode of 
access and form of communication to the Chinese authorities. 

"" Hunter, “ Fan-kwae,” pp, 73, 14G. 

'* Corr. rel. China, 1810, p. 241. 

Desp. of June IStii, 1838, Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 258. 

Desp. of April 15th, 1839, ibid., p. 325. 

Desp. of July 22nd, 18.30, ibid., p. 03. 

"* Desp. of Nov. 8th, 1836, ibid., p. 128. 

Desp. of Nov. Sth, 18:!ii, ibid., p. 129. 

"* Desp. of Marcli 23nl, 1839, ibid., p. 317. 



TABLE D 

Opium, 1800-1821 


YBAU. 

SHIPMENTS TO CHINA. 

CONSUMPTION. 

BEKHAt. 

(OAtcuriA). 

Uamva. 

TuRKcr. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Gbegtfl. 

Gbesta. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Cheats. 

$ 

Average : 
17Sir>-1796to 

1,814 






17i)(i-1798 J 






1798-1799 to \ 

1,793 

2,320 


4,113 



1799-1800 / 




1800-1801 

3,224 

1,346 


4,570 



1801-1802 

1,744 

2,203 

— 

3,947 



1802-1803 

2,033 

1,259 

— 

3,292 



1803-1804 

2,116 

724 

— 

2,840 



1804-1805 

2,822 

837 

— 

3,159 



1805-1800 

2,131 

l,70.-> 

102 

3,938 



1800-1807 

2,007 

1,519 

180 

4,306 



1807-1808 

3,084 

1.12^ 

150 

4,358 



1808-1809 

3,223 

U.'jS 

— 

4,208 



1809-1810 

3,074 

3,592 

1,487 

32 

4,593 



1810-1811 

1.370 

— 

4,968 



Areiage 11 yrs. 

2,030 

1,324 

42 

4,016 



1811-1812 

2,788 

2,103 

200 

5,091 



1812-1813 

3,328 

1,638 

100 

5,066 



1813-1814 

3,213 

1,556 

— 

4,769 



1814-1815 

2,999 

674 

— 

3,673 



1815-1816 

2,723 

1,507 

80 

4,310 



1816-1817 

3,370 

1,242 

781 

488 

5,106 

3,098 

4,084,000 

1817-1818 

2,911 

448 

4,140 

4,128 

4,178,500 

4,745,000 

1818-1819 

2,575 

977 

807 

4,359 

5,387 

1819-1820 

1.741 

2,265 

180 

4,186 

4,780 

6,795.000 

1820-1821 

2,591 

1,653 

““ 

4,244 

4,770 

8,400,800 

Average 10 yrs. 

2,824 

1,440 

230 

4,494 

4,553 

6,440,700 
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NOTE ON OPIUM TABLES 


Every statement regarding tl\e quantities of opium consumed in China 
appears to differ from every other statement. This arises partly from the 
fact that a great degree of secrecy was maintained over the trade, but more 
from a confusion between the different bases for statistics, derh ed from 
statements of : (a) Stocks in Calcutta and Bombay ; (4) Shipments from 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Damiin ; (c) Shipments to Eastern ports ; (d) Ship- 
ments to China (i.e. Canton and Macao) ; (c) Sliipments to Canton ; 
(/) Arrivals at Canton ; (g) Arrivals at Macau ; (A) Ueliverie-s, so far as 
known, for consumption ; (i) the 'I’urkey opium imported by the Americans, 
and not ahvays fully declared. To reconcile all tlie different statements 
would ha an impossible task ; and the figures in the tables have been taken 
from several indeiiendent .sources : 

(а) Tabular view of the quantity of opium e.vported from Bengal and 

Bombay [to all Eastern Port®}, 175)8-185.5, prcpred by Uev. 'C. M^- 

hurst, D.D., from official figures, and published in the North-China 
Herald, Nov. .3rd, 185.3. 

(б) Statement of tlie opium exported from Calcutta to China, 171)5- 
1835, prepared by Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D.D., and published in Chin. 
Kep., Aug. 1837. 

(c) Sbitement of Malwa opium e.xported from Bombay and Uamiin to 
China, 1821-1830 from Bombay Price Current, March 23rd, 1837 » Mso 
Phipps, " Cliina Trade,” p. 23.3. 

(d) Statement of tlie annual consumption .and value of Indian opiinn in 
China, 1810-1831, by Caiit. John Shepherd (based on accounts kept by 
Mr. Fox), before Coin'm. 11. of Commons, 1832. Otlier sources, 1831-1835 
and 1837-1838. 

(e) Chance references to the Macao trade. 

Any opium included in the American trade has been assumed to be 
Turkey opium, and added to the Indian figures. Cf. evidence Comm. 
H. of Lords, 1830; Joshua Bates, H. Magniac; evidence. Comm. H. of 
Commons, 1830: C. Marjoribauks, Q. 732-710; ibid., 1832: IV. B. 
Bayley. 
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CHAPTER IX 


COMMISSIONER LIN AND HIS CRUSADE 


1. Character of the Emperor Taokwaiig 

i. Powers granted to Liu 'I'se-sfi 

3. Liu arrives at Caiitou, March lOth^ 1839 ; reprimands Hong 

y merchants 

Orders foreign merchants to surrender opium and to sign bonds 

for future conduct, March 18tli 

5. Egress from Canton prohibited, March 19th .... 
0. Mr. L. l)eut .summoned as hostage, March 22nd .... 

7. Hong mercliants in chain.s ; Mr. l3eut prevented from entering 

city, Marcli 23rd 

8. Captain Elliot orders Uritish ships prepare to resist attack ; 

warns viceroy of consequences ; orders liritish subjects pre- 
pare to leave Canton, March 23rd 

9. Captain lilliot lioists ilag at Canton ; takes Mr. Dent under his 

protection, March 24th 

10. Close .seclusion of whole foreign community . . . . 

^,11. Commissioner Lin issue.s procLamation ; clearance of ships re- 
fused, Jlarch 2(ith 

12. Captain Elliot demands passports for British sulyects, March 25th 

13. Demand rejected ; opium must first he given up 

14. Captain Elliot re(iuires surrender to him of British-owned opium, 

March 27th ......... 

1.5. Undertakes to surrender 20,283 chests, March 28th . 

1(5. lleleace of innocent parties refii.scd 

17. Tightening of constraint; reia.\ation promised . . . . 

18. Bond signed as personal pledge, March 2.)th ; collective bond 

demanded, April 4th 

19. Ch.amher of Commerce dissolves, April 8tli ; Captain Elliot re- 

jects bond, April 21at 

20. Seclusion relaxed, except for sixteen. May 4tli . . . . 

21. Opium surrendered. May 21st ; Captain Elliot issues protest, 

orders British to leave, prohibits British ships to enter. 
May 22ud _ . 

22. Sixteen ordered deported. May 23rd ; Mr. limes protests 

23. British merchants leave Canton, May 24th . 

24. Surrendered opium all destroyed .... 

2.5. Revival of opium smuggling 

2(5. Captain Elliot places embargo on British trade, June 5th 
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27. Commissioner Lin plaec.s further restraints oti trade, June 2.3rJ 

28. Americans continue ti'ade ; citrry British gnod.s . 

29. Lin irei-Iii killed in affray at lloiijrkon^, July 7tli 

30. Trial of those involved in affray, Aur. litli 

31. Commissioner Lin demands surrender of murderer, Aup. 2nd 

e.v{)els British from Macao, Anjf. 1.5th 

32. British men, women, and children leave Macao, Au{(. 2(ith 

33. Proclamation ref^ulatinp: future trade, Aujf. 2.5tli 
31. Proclanuition calling villajj'crs to arni.s, Aug. .‘ILst 

35. Notification against poisoning wells, .Sept. 2nd ; )>rolest against 

stopping supply of provisions ; action at Kowloon, fScpt- Itli 

36. Spanish brig Jiillmino burned by mi.sbike for lingli.sh. Sept. 12tli . 

37. Commiissioiier Lin orders opium shijj.s away ; Captain Ulliot’s 

explanation 

38. Si.vteen inercliants deported ; Captain Elliot’s e.vplanation . 

39. Bond demanded and sliips required to enter trade ; C^aptain Elliot 

refuses 

40. Surrender of Lin IVei-hi’s murderer or substitute deinanded 

Captain Elliot refuses ....... 

41. Compromise arranged, Oct 20tli ; ship Tlwmiix Couto enters 

trade, master signing bond ...... 

42. Commissioner Liu renew.s fonner demands, Oct. 2.5tU . 

4 . 3 . Captain Smith demands withdrawal of obnoxious orders, Nov. 2nd 
44., Naval action at Chuenpi ; outbreak of war, Nov. 3rd . 

"iii. Commissioner Lin's motive.s and actions , . , ■ 

.^6. Captain Elliot’s motives and actions 

Attitude of merchants at Canton 

^8. Policy and action of British government .... 

^{). Different aims of Chinese and foreign statesmen 
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§ 1. So many of the office-holding class in China had shared, 
or hoped to .share, in the .stream of wealtli which flowed from 
the Canton trade, that it is safe to .say that, in 1838, only a 
few individuals high in the official world honestly desired to 
abolish the trade in opium ; but among them was the emperor, 
who embodied in his own person the legislative and executive 
branches of the Imperial government. Taokwaiig,^ in succeeding 
his father in 1820, succ^^cd to a licentious and rotten court, 
a di.sorganised and corrupt government, and an empire honey- 
combed by rebellion and disorder. The court he reformed and 
swept clean ; the government he tried to reform by edicts, but 
failed in the Augean task : and his empire became the scene of 
risings and rebellions, inci'ea.sing in frequency and in violence 


' So, from his reign-title, foreigners are agreed in calling the emperor, 
whose canonised name is Hsuau-tsung Cheng Hwang-ti, " Our broad-minded 
ancestor, the Perfect Emperor ” ; the one corresponds to “ 37 & .38 Viot. 0 . 27,” 
the other to “ Her Majesty Queen Victoria." 
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with every year of his reign.” Of all the problems he had to 
deal with, none exceeded in importance the opium question, 
and on this he showed no hesitation. If one earnest man eould 
have reformed an unwilling people, Taokwang had done it. 
His motive was pure and his earnestness unquestioned ; but his 
task was hopeless. By bringing the Imperial power into action, 
bv a free use of drastic punishments, and by a stern policy of 
repression, accjuiescence in the prohibitory law could be obtained 
temporarily and locally — for so long as repression was continued, 
and in those ])laces where an honest and zealous official could 
be found to carry out the Imperial will. 

§ 2. Lin Tse-sii was such an official. A native of Fukien, 
a maritime province, he claimed an “ intimate acquaintance 
with all the arts and shifts of the outer barbarians”;’ but he 
was alreadv a viceroy at the age of liftv-live; and, as none of 
his official life could have been spent in his native province — 
and we are not told of his having served in Kwangtung — his 
acquaintance with maritime aftaim could have been only at 
second hand. But, while we may allow the usual or’ental 
discount for his assertion of personal knowledge, he must have 
been an administrator of unusual capacity to have reached his 
present rank at his present age in a world which gave such 
weight to years alone, as in the Chinese empire. He was the 
Wuchang ‘ viceroy at this time, when to his hands were en- 
trusted the sword and the sceptre of the emperor, and he was 
appointed Imperial High Commissioner to investigate and deal 
with the situation at Canton. A High Commissioner has 

- An editorial note in tlie C'hine.se Eei>o>Uory states tliat in the fourteen 
years since 'J’aokw ang had come to the throne tlicre liad not been one proa- 
peroua year; inundation.'', drousrlit, famine, ri>in',r.'', insuriections, and otlior 
calamities were constantly occurring in one province or another. Among the 
‘•provinces uow snllcring'' wuic Vumian, Hunan. Hupeh, Kiaiig.-.i, and Cnihli. 
— Chin. Itep., March ISlil. The I’eking Gazette of Oct. 11th, ISlil-t, stated 
that insurrections h-ad lecently civu-cd the exiiendilure ot Tls, llO.ttOtl.tKX). 
— Chin, llep., Jan. In-urrcction in bzechwan and Formosa, ibid., >Iay 

1S;13 ; insurrection in Kiaiigsu, ibid., April IbJl ; disturbances in tjhansi and 
Hunan, ibid., May 1836 ; insurrection in Kwangsi, ibid., July 1836 

’ His order of March 18th, Chin. Itep., April 1839 ; Corr. rel. China, IS'lO, 
p. 350. 

^ Up to this date “ the Viceroy ” has always meant the Viceroy of l.iang- 
Kwang, having his seat oSicially at Shiuhing, but aotually (sporadically before 
and permanently since 1815) at Canton in his “rest-house,” on the site now 
occupied by the Roman Catholic cathedral. From this time other viceroys 
come upon the scene, and it is needful to decide how to distinguish them to 
tihe foreign reader. Probably the clearest way— and this is the one adopted— 
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oixliiiarily powers which oven'idc the authority of every official 
within the jurisdiction,® and he is the vicegerent of the emperor 
within the limits of his commission ; but Commissioner Lin’s 
vicegercncy ivas real and absolute, and the power with which 
he was invested was “such as had only thrice before been 
delegated by monarchs of the present dynasty.” ® He was the 
other self of the emperor, who had resolved to stop forthwith 
both the provision and the smoking of opium, and he was 
ordered to “ go, investigate, and act.” ' 

§ 3. Commissioner Lin was commissioned in December,*' and 
was “ daily expected in Canton ” * for a long time ; he arrived 
on March 10th, and took up his residence in one of the 
collegiate halls. Eight day.s he took to inform himself, while 
the foreign community waited with bated breath, and on 
March 18th he issued an order to the Hong merchants, pointing 
out the error of their ways, warning them of the serious 
consequences of failing to keep their foreign clients in due 
obedience to the laws, and declaring that one or two of them 
would be executed if the opium in the possession of the 
foreigners were not given up.'® 

§ 4. On the .same day he i.s.sued another order addressed 
directly to the foreign merchants." Foreigners had traded 
and their trade had increased for many years, and if it were 
stopped the nations would suffer. “ Yet more, our tea and 
our rhubarb ; if you are deprived of them, you lose the means 
of preserving life ; but they are without stint or grudging 

is to distinguish them, not by their official tille.s, bnt by the cities which were 
the seat of their government, as follows : 

Canton Viceroy: Viceroy of Liang-Kwang (Kwangtung and Kwangsi). 

Foochow Viceroy ; Viceroy of 3Iin-che (Fukien and Chekiang). 

Nanking Viceroy : Viceroy of Liang-Kiang (Kiangsu, Anhwei, and 
Eiangsi). 

Wuchang Viceroy : Viceroy of IIu-Kwang (Hupeh and Hunan). 

Tientsin Viceroy : Viceroy of Chihli ; seat at Faotingfu up to 1870, after 
that at Tientsin. 

The other three viceroys are those of Yun-kwei (Yunnan aud Hwcichow), 
8hen-kan (bhensi and Kansu), and Szechwan. Cf. chap, i, § 14. 

* Cf. chap, i, § 16. 

• Chin. Rep., April 1839. 

' Ibid. 

' His appointment was known in Canton in January. — Chin. ffep„ 
Jan. 1839. 

’ Chin. Bep„ Feb. 1839. 

Chin. Rep., April 1839 ; Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 362.) 

Chii). Bep„ April 1839 ; Corr. rol. Chfna, 1840, p. 350. 
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granted to you for exportation year by year beyond the seas.” 

If duly grateful for this favour, foreigners should cease to 
bring opium to the land. The laws against dealing in opium, 
formerly lax, have been strengthened, and it is intended to 
impose the death penalty on the crime of smoking it also; 
and foreigners should pay no less i-espeet to the laws than 
natives. “ I now proceed to issue mv commands. Wlien this 
order I’eaches the foreign merchants, let them with all haste 
pay obedience thereto, and let them deliver up to the govern- 
ment every particle of the opium on board their store-ships. 
Let the Hong merchants make li.sts of the opium delivered by 
each firm, in order that all surrendered may be accounted for, 
so that it niav be burnt and d&stroyed, and that thus the evil 
may be entirely extirpated. There must not be the smallest 
atom concealed or withheld. At the same time let these 
foreigners give a bond, written jointly in the foreign and 
Chinese language, making a declaration to this effect : ‘ That 
their vessels, which shall hereafter I’csort hither, will never 
again dare to bring opium with them : and that, should any be 
brought, as soon as discovery .shall be made of it, tlie opium 
shall be forfeited to government, and the parties shall suffer the 
extreme penalties of the law : and that such punishment will be 
willingly submitted to.’” Foreigners are reputed to attach 
much importance to “good faith” ; if now they will obey these 
orders in their entirety, they will be commended to the 
emperor for some mark of his favour “ as an encouragement of 
the spirit of contrition and wholesome dread thus manifested 
by you.” If the foreigners adhered to their folly, and made 
various pretexts for evading compliance, then “ it will become 
requisite to include you also in the .severe course of punishment 
prescribed by the new law. On tins occasion, I, the High 
Commissioner, having come from the capital, have personally 
received the sacred connnauds, that wherever a law exists, it is 
to be fully enforced. And as I have brought the.se full powers 
and privileges, enabling me to perform whatever seems to me 
right — powers with which those ordinai’ily given, for inquiring 
and acting in regard to other matters, are by no means 
comparable — so long as the opium traffic remains unexterminated, 
so long will I delay my return. I sweai’ that I will progress 

Cf. chap, vi, § 13. 
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with this matter from its beginning to its ending, and that not 
a thought of stopping halfway shall for a moment be indulged.” 
Public opinion was so strongly aroused against the opium 
traffic, that, even if the ai-ined forces of the crown were not 
called upon, the armed people alone “ will be more than enough 
to place all your lives within my power ” ; and stopping the 
ti-ade, either temporarily or jiermanently', would supply the 
last argument needed. The foreign merchants who dealt in 
opium were known by name; and the others, guiltless of 
trading in the drug, were encouraged by' the pi-omise of reward, 
if thev would “ point out their depraved fellows, compel them 
to deliver up their opium, and take the load in giving the 
bond demanded.” Acquiesc-ence in these orders was to be given, 
and the bonds required were to be signed, within three days : 
“ Do not indulge in idle hopes or seek to postpone matters, 
deferring repentance until delay shall render it ineffectual." 

§ 5. Tlie nest day, March 19th, the IIoppo issued an ordci', 
in the following terms “ Pending the stay of the High 
Commissioner in Canton, and while the consequences of his 
investigations, both to foreigners and natives, are yet uncertain, 
all foreign residents are forbidden to go down to Macao. I 
therefore issue this order to the Hong merchants. On receipt 
of it let them instantly communicate to the foreigners its 
purpose for their information and obedience. For the present 
they must not petition for leave to go down to Macao.” The 
foreign community had, for forty years past, been accustomed 
to the issue of proclamations and oz’ders, to which some 
attention was paid, possibly, on the day of issue, or during the 
continuance of the crisis they were designed to meet, but which 
were disregarded immediately after. This order they found to 
have a serious intent, and it was carried into ellect. From this 
moment the entire foreign community were prisoners at large 
within the factory grounds, forbidden to leave Canton, and cut 
off from communication with their shipping ; ships’ boats were 
allowed to come to Canton, but not to return to Whampoa. 
Meantime troops were collected in the suburbs, and on the 21st 
gunboats carrying armed men assembled on the river in front 
of the factories.^^ 

Chin. Hep., April 1839. 

“ C£. chap, vi, §5 19. 22. 
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§ 6. The three days’ grace expired on March 21st, and on 
the morning of that day a fully attended meeting of the 
General Chamber of Commerce was held, at which it was 
resolved to appoint a committee to consider the situation, and 
to report within seven davs ; and that the Chinese authorities 
be informed of this, and that “ there is an almost unanimous 
feeling in the community of the absolute necessity of the 
foreign residents of Canton having no connexion with the opium 
traffic.” This statement was treated by the High Commissioner 
as a mere “ pretext for evading compliance,” and he declared 
that “if no opium was given up, he would be at the Consoo 
house to-morrow morning at ten, and then he would show what 
he would do.” An offer of 1037 chests of opium was the next 
day declared to be by no means sufficient ; and on the afternoon 
of that day (March 22nd) an invitation, purporting to bo from 
the High Commissioner, came for Mr. Lancelot Dent” to go 
into the city. He expressed his willingness to go, but his 
friends .stipulated for a .safe conduct, under the High Com- 
mi.ssioner’s seal, guaranteeing his return within twenty-four 
hours. There was no doubt that he would have been detained 
as a hostage to ensure the compliance of the other merchants 
with the High Commissioner’s requirements.^® 

§ 7. On March 23rd the Canton Prefect (Kwangchow-fu) 
and other smaller officials assembled at the Consoo house at an 
early hour, and were met by the Hong merchants, all deprived 
of their buttons, to indicate degradation from official rank, and 
the two senior, Howqua” and Mowqua, with chains around 
their necks. The merchants then entered the factories, with 
these clear indications of the danger they were in, and again 
urged acceptance of the invitation to Mr. Dent. The matter 
was debated for some time, and finally it was unanimously 
decided to reply, with the expression of much respect for the 
High Commissioner and his office, and of much appreciation of 

The chaiimaa at the time was Mr. W. 8. Wetmore, an American, member 
of a firm which had no connexion with Indian opium. 

Cf. antea, § 4. 

” The firm of Dent & Co., surrendered 1700 chests of the opium afterward 
given up, coming next to Jardine, Matheson & Co., who surrendered 7000 
chests, and before Bussell & Co., with 1500 chests. — Sel. Comm. H. of Commons, 
on the Trade with China, 1840; evidence of B. Inglis, Q. 75. 

Chin. Bep., April 1839. 

“ Cf. chap, iv, § 28, 
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the courteous manner of the officials, that the safe conduct must 
be a necessary condition. After some further anxious debate, 
one of Mr. Dent’s partners went to the Consoo house to inform 
the officials there of this decision ; and later four from the 
leading merchants of the communitv went into the city to con- 
vey the decision to the provincial officials there. They were 
informed that, if Mr. Dent did not come, he would be brought 
in by force. These delegates returned at nine in the evening,®” 
and at midnight the Hong merchants again returned to urge 
compliance. The next day, being Sunday, the Chinese granted 
a truce in the discussion.®* 

§ 8. Captain Elliot had gone to Macao, thinking that the 
first blow would fall on the .shipjjing outside the river, and that 
the High Commi.ssioner woidd establish his headquarters at 
Macao.®® Copies of the order's of March 18lh reached him on 
the 22iid. and he at once issued a notification requiring all 
British vessels at the outer anchorages to “ proceed forth- 
with to Hongkong, and, hoisting their national colours, be 
prepared to resist every act of aggression upon the part of the 
Chinese government,” and placing them under the orders and 
protection of H.M. ships of war then in Chinese waters.®” At 
the same time he wrote to the viceroy (sending a copy to the 
Kiinmin-fu at Macao) as follows : “ The undersigned, seriously 
disturbed by the unusual assemblage of troops, ships of war, fire 
vessels and other menacing preparations, and, above all, by the 
unprecedented and unexplained measure of an execution before 
the factories at Canton, to the destruction of all confidence in 
the just and moderate dispositions of the pi'ovincial authorities, 
has now the honour to demand, in the name of the sovereign of 
his nation, whether it is the purpose of the viceroy to make 
wai- upon the men and ships of his nation in this empire. He 
claims immediate and calming assurances upon this subject ; and 
he has at the same time to declare his readiness to meet the 
officials of the provincial government, and to use his sincere 
efforts to fulfil the pleasure of the great emperor, as soon as it 
is made known to him.” To Lord Palmerston he wrote that 

“ While in the city the four were treated with courtesy, but were questioned 
separately. 

Chin. Bep., April 1839 ; Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 363. 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 35.3, 

Ibid., p. 363, Ibid., p, 362. 
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he had “ no doubt that a firm tone and attitude will check the 
rash spirit of the provincial authorities ” ; hut this was before 
he reached Canton, and could study the situation on the spot. 
On Mai'ch 23rd he issued a notification, in which, after re- 
ferring to the execution, the warlike preparations, the pro- 
hibition to leave Canton — “ which, if not an act of declared 
war, is at least its immediate and inevitable preliminary” — and 
the threatening language of the High Commissioner, he wai'iied 
all British subjects at Canton that he intended to ask for 
permits for all to leave at once, and that they must prepare to 
take that step.-® 

§ 9. Captain Elliot left Macao on March 23rd, and, under 
conditions of considerable personal peril, reached the factories at 
6 p.m. on the 24th. His first step was to laise the British flag, 
which, on the request of the entire community, had been struck 
on February 26th — “ for I well knew, my lord, that there is a 
sense of support in the sight of that honoured flag, fly u lucre it 
will, that none can feel but men who look upon it in some such 
dismal strait as ours.” His next step was to take Mr. Dent 
under his personal protection in his official residence ; anti he 
sent word to the Hong merchants that he would allow Mr. Dent 
to go into the city, but accomjianied by himself, and upon the 
distinct written stipulation, under the High Commissioner’s seal, 
that they were not to be separated for one moment.-® 

§ 10. No sooner had Captain Elliot landed, than alarm 
spread rapidly, and ordei-s to close every pass around the 
factories resounded from post to post among the police. In a 
few minutes the public .scpiai’e was cleared of all natives ; the 
entrances to it closed and guarded ; the doors of the fad ories, 
which on the two preceding nights had been watched by a few 
coolies, were now thronged with large companies of men, armed 
with .spears, and provided with lanterns ; a triple cordon of 
boats was placed along the banks of the river before the whole 
front of the factories, filled with armed men ; soldiers were 
stationed on the roofs of the adjoining houses ; and, to cap the 
climax, orders from the High Commissioner were given for all 
the compradors and servants to leave the hongs. By about 
nine o’clock at night, not a native remained in the factories ; 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 340. 

" Ibid., p. 363. 


” Ibid., p. 337. 
=« Ibid., p. 357. 
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and the foi’cigners, between two and three hundred in number, 
were tlieir only inmates. Canton, or at least that part of it 
adjacent to the factoi'ies, was now virtually under martial law. 
Patrols, sentinels, and oflicers, hastening hither and thitlier, with 
the blowing of trumpets and the beating of gongs, added con- 
fusion to the darkness and gloom of the night.®® Before the 
gate of the house occupied bj' Captain Elliot the whole body of 
Hong merchants®® and a large guard were posted, the guard 
with their swords constantly drawn.®' The next day, March 25th, 
the Chinese were chiefly occupied in completing their aiTange- 
ments for the safe detention of the foreigners ; and orders were 
issued for constructing two rafts across the river, one above and 
one below the factories, designed to prevent the foreigners from 
escaping, and to guard against the approach of armed boats 
from Whampoa. Everything was done to prevent intercourse 
between foreigners and natixes. No parcels, not even letters, 
could be sent to Alacao or AVhampoa, except at the most 
imminent hazard of life. It was reported, and generally believed, 
that in one instance the life of a boatman was taken, for having 
been found carrying a European letter. No food, not even a 
bucket of water, xvas allowed to be brought to the factories; 
and the foi'cigners, little accustomed to such tasks, xvere driven 
to do their oxvn cooking, washing, sweeping, making of beds, 
trimming of lamps, carrying of xx’ater, milking of cows, and all 
the minutiae of domestic work, but, in general, with all the 
light-heartedness habitual to English and American when in a 
position of dilHculty and danger.®® 

Cliiu. liop., April 188!), cited verbatim, as being the testimony of a trust- 
worthy and iiiipiirlial ejewitiicsn. The number shut up in the I'acturies was 
“ about :j2y Europeans,'' according to evidence of K, Inglis (Q. 406) before Bel. 
Comm., II. of Commons, 1840. This prohiibly included sailors from the 
shipping, allowed to enter, hut not to leave. 

““ They were unquestionably bold personally responsible that the super- 
intendent, having come into tlio net, .should not escape from it. 

” Corr. rel. Cliina, 1840, p. 857. 

Chiu. Itep., April ISliU ; Hunter, “ Fan-kwae," pp. 148-114. A charaoter- 
istio instance of the way laws and orders are enforced in China. e\ou in such 
a crisis as this, is given by Hunter, “ Fan-kxvae," p. 142 : “ The wljole com- 
munity were thus prisoners to the Chinese. Trovisious were not allowed to be 
brought in, no one was permitted to go beyond the square, and matters as- 
sumed a decidedly serious aspect. XVe overcame the difficulty of provisions in 
this way. On the ground that trouble might arise, the Hong merchants sent 
their own coolies to keep watch with the guaixl at the gates. In this way tlie 
double object was gained in supplies of lirewood and provisions, which were 
stealthily brought to us by them.” 
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§ 11. On aiavch 26th tlierc ^vtxs posted on the walls of the 
superintendent’s residence, and of ilingijua's hong (Old China 
Street, opposite the American tactorv), a proclamation from the 
High Commissioner, giving, in four chapters, reasons why the 
opium should be speedily given up: 

1“. “ By virtue of tli.at reason wliicli heaven hath iiiiplantetl in all of 
us.” lusbliices are given of the retributive vengeance of heaven — “the 
KnglLsh chief Roberts who violated our laws ; he endeavoured to get 
possession of Macao by force, and at Macao he dieil. Lord Napier bolted 
tlirough the Bogue, ii’ut, heing overwhelmed with grief and feai-, almost 
immediately he died ; Morrison, who had been darkly deceiving him, died 
also that year." 

2". ‘'in comiiliance with the laws of the land.” M'ith favours 
showered upon them by the emperor, ought not foreigners to yield to 
the laws of China the s.nne ohedience they yield to the laws of their own 
country ? 

.3". “ By reason of their pei'sonal interest.” If the trade were entirely 
stopped hecause of o])ium, would they not lo.se the more? Could they ilo 
without tea and rhubarb? Why should they risk the whole trade for 
opium alone? 

4“, “By reason of the necessity of the case.” 'J’he anger of the 
empire was aroused, and the opium must he surrendered ; then the trade 
would be resvimed, and commendation heaped \ipon vou. “Though 1 tire 
my mouth to entreat and exhort you, yet do 1 not sliriiik from the task. 
'Jlie choice of happiness or misery, glory or disgrace, is in your own 
bauds.” 

The next day, application h.aving been made for port elearanee 
for several ships, the IIoppo issued this order : “ During the 
stay of the Higli Commissioner in Canton, and while his 
measures against tlie tradei-s in opium arc in operation, all 
ships now at Whampoa are prohibited Irom discharging or 
loading cargo, and must not attempt to leave port without 
their port clearance. The Kiinmin-fu has been ordered not to 
supply pilots.” 

§ 12. Captain Elliot soon found that the “ firm tone and 
attitude ” which he had indicated to Lord Palmerston as the 
proper cour.se to adopt was iinpo.ssible under the circum- 
stances. On March 2;jth, “ moved by urgent considerations 
aftecting the safety of tlie lives and property of all the men of 
his nation, and the maintenance of the peace between the two 
countrie.s," he formally demanded from the viceroy that pass- 
ports be issued w'ithin three days for “all the English ships 

*■ President of B.I.C. select committee during Admiral Drury’s nc cnpnH.,n 
of j\rac.ao ill 1S08. Of. chap, iii, ^4. 

Cliin. Uep., April 1839. “ Ibid. m cf. antea, § 8. 
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and people at Canton ” ; and, if the passports were not issued, 
he “ will be reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the men 
and _ships of his country are forcibly detained, and act accord- 
ingly.” For the “late unexplained and alarming proceedings 
of this government, in the name of his own sovereign he declares 
himself free from the responsibility of all the consequences that 
may arise.” 

§ 13. This demand was refeixed by the viceroy to the High 
Commissioner, with the comment that, in asking for passports, 
the superintendent had paid no attention to the order to 
give up the opium, and with sarcastic reference to “ the two 
countries ” — how could any of the myriad regions of the 
world be coupled with the Celestial Empire ? IVas it perhaps 
England and Ainei'iea that was meant by “ the two countries ” ? 
n'he reply came from the High Commissioner that the orders 
must first be obeyed and the opium given up, then of course 
the passpoi’ts would be sent.’* On receipt of this reply. 
Captain Elliot wrote asking that his former communication be 
returned to him, expressing his regret for any disrespectful 
language he might have used, and asking only that servants 
and provisions might be allowed to come in.®** A second com- 
munication was sent to him on March 26th, conveying the 
orders of the High Commiasioner that there was to be no 
further delay — “ I have now merely to lay on Elliot the respon- 
sibility of speedily and .securely arranging these matters, the 
delivery of the opium and the giving of bonds, in obedience to 
my former commands ” ; but if he had any further repre- 
sentations to make they would be listened to.'*'' A third 
communication, also of the 26lh, repeated the warning against 
delay, required instant obedience, and transmitted a copy of 
the High Commissioner’s proclamation,'** which was issued that 
day.^® 

§ 14. No evasion was possible. The Chinese had found in 
December that, under pressure, the superintendent could be 
forced to stop the smuggling of opium within the river ; and 
now it was found that, under similar pressure, he could be 
brought to exercise a control over the trade outside, which 

* Corr. rel. China, 1810, p. 307. Cf. antcii, § 11. 

“ Ibid., p. 368. CoiT. rel. China, 1840, p. 371. 

* Ibid., p. 367. ** Cr. chap, viii, § 32. 

Ibid., p. 370. 
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previously he Imd declared to be beyond bis jurisdiction.^* On 
iMarch 37th, within little over forty-eight lioui-s-*® after he had 
begun by adojjtiiig bis “firm tone and altitude,’ he found 
himself reduced to informing the autliorilies that he would 
“deliver over . . . all the opium in the hands of British 
subjects ; ” ■*“ and to carry this undertaking into effect, be issued 
the following notification : 

“ I, diaries Klliot, chief siiperintendeiit of the trade of British sulijects 
in China, presently forcihly detained l>y the provincial government, 
together witli all the nierehauts of my own aiul the other foreign nations 
settled here, witliout supplies of food, deprived of onr seriants, and cut 
off from all intercourse with our respective countries, have now received 
the eomniands of tlie High Commissioner, i-siied directly to me under 
the seals of the honmirahle officers, to deliver into his hands all the 
opium held hy the people of my country. Now 1, the said chief super- 
intendent, tlius constrained hy pai-amuinit motives affecting tlie safety 
of the lives and lilicity of all the foreigners here present in Canton, 
and by other I’ery weighty causes, do hereliy, iu the laimu and on the 
behalf of her Britannic Majesty's government,’ enjoin and rciiuire all her 
Majesty’s subjects now present iu Canton forthwith to make a surrender 
to me for the service of her said Majesty’s governraeiit, to be delii ered 

** or. chap, viii, § 2'1. 

" March 2.'ith, 1 a.ni., to March 27th, 15 a.m. 

•• Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. I!'.'!. 

" Ibid., p. 374 ; Chin. Kep.. April l«3!l. Tlie editorial comment of tlie 
Chinese I’epository is interesting as giiing tlie view of one who was uoii- 
scientiously oppo.scd to the eviL of the opiiaii trade, and who knew only 
as much as was known at the time and on the spot to the general public. 
“At this juncture affairs were in an extraordinary position, and must liate 
been not a little embarrassing to all partie.s coneenied. The facts of the 
case seem to have stood thus : The chief .superintendent, immediately on 
hearing of the detention of foreigners here, directed the British Hag to be 
hoisted at Ilungknng, and tlie ve-ssels scattered about out, side to put tliein- 
selves in a state of defence : at the same time (or inmiudiately before doing 
this) he placed in tlie liauds of the Chinc.se autliorities at Macao a paiier, 
declaring his readiness to meet the Imperial will with regard to the illicit 
traffie in opium. Having taken tliesc step.s, he hasten.s hither, and demands 
passports lor British sulijcets from the prorineial e.ity, but would say nothing 
about the eaiise of their detention. The Commissioner in his reply, being 
entirely ignorant of estern usages, would utterly disregard the demand for 
pas.spurts ; and, turning round to tlie chief superinteadeiit, recapitulate what 
had been done, expatiate on the benevolence and power of the great emperor, 
denounce the unrighteous traffic, and conclude his edict with peremptory 
commands to Captain Elliot to make a full and speedy surrender of all the 
opium, offering rewards for obedience, and threatening heavy penalties in 
case of refusal. In view of these commands, and * other very woiglity 
causes,’ the preceding public notice was published, demanding, in the name 
of her Majesty, the entire surrender of all British-owned opium. This bold 
demand was promptly answered, in the immediate surrender of 20,283 cliests, 
woith at oo.st prices ten or eleven millions of dollars." 
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over to tlie {rovenimoiit of Cliiuii, of all the opium under their respective 
control; anil to liold tlie Hritisli shiiKi and vi'>:sels eiifra^'cd in the trade 
of opium subject to my immediate direction ; and to forward to me 
without delay a sealed list of alt the IJi-itish-owiied opium in their 
respective possession. And I, the said chief superintendent, do now, in 
tlie most full and unreserved manner, liold myself responsible, for and 
on the hchalf of lier Uritannic Majesty’s g;overninent, to all and each of 
her Maje-sty’s sulijects surreiideriiifr tlie .said llritish-owned ojiinm into 
my hands, to be delivered to the Chinese (Government. .Vnd 1, the said 
chief superintendent, do further specially caution all lier .Majesty’s 
snhjects here present in Canton, owners of or charged witli the management 
of opium, the. property of Hritish subjects, that, failing the surrender of 
the said opium into my hands at or before .si.v o’clock this ilay, I, the said 
chief superintendent, hereby declare her Maje.sty’s government wholly 
free of all manner of responsibility in respect of the said Hritish-mvneil 
ojiium. And it is speeially to be under.stood that proof of Hritish property 
and value of all Hritish opium .surrendered to me airreeably to this notice 
shall he determined upon iirinciples and in a manner hereafter to be 
defined hy her .Majesty’s gin ernment. 

- “(liven under my hand and .seal of ollice at Canton, in China, this 
twenty-seventh day of .March, one thousand eight hnndred and thirty-nine, 
at six of the clock in the morning.” 


§ 15. On March 28tli Captain Elliot informed the High 
Connni,ssioner that he “ held himself strictl}’ responsilile, faith- 
fully, and with all pos.sible despatch, to deliver up 20,283 chests 
of British-owned opium.” This figure retpiired .some correc- 
tion, First, there were eight chests belonging to Mr. James 
limes seized at l\Iacao, which, as Captain Elliot informed the 
High Commissioner,'’' brought the total (juautitv to 20,291 
chests. Then it was found that aclually only ]9,T60 chests 
were in the ships, two 1’ar.scc firms having made duplicate 
declarations, the one to the extent of 4()fi and the other 117 
chests, a total of 523 ; it was impossililc to adjnst downwards 
the declaration of March 28th, and the .superintendent was 
compelled to buy that ([uantitv from stocks yet to be imported 
— “ Messrs. Dent c'k Co, were enabled to furnisli these means of 
fulfilling niy public obligations, and to release the foinigu coni- 
inunitv from their confinement at Canton, by the arrival of a 
single ship from India with opium to their consignment a few 
days before my departure from Canton.” The cost of this 
opium, bought at $500 a chest, was met (exchange 4s. lOd.) by 
bills on the Treasury in London for ,£'63,266 ; but the drafts 

” Corr. rel. China, ISJO, p. :575. 

May SItli, Corr. rel. Cliiiin, 1S40, p. 414. Cf. posten, ^ 22 . 

15 
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were dishonoured, and the opium was paid for only after the 
indeninitv came in."'* 

§ 16. The High Commissioner also turned his attention to 
the American, French, and Dutch merchants, whose trade in 
opium, he declared, “ has not been less than that of the Eng- 
lish ” ; but it was represented to him that the opium in tlicir 
hands was on English account, and had been included in the 
amounts reported by Captain Elliot, and no further demand 
was made.’’^ On IMarch 25th an American merchant, Mr. 
Charles AV. King,'’- .sent the High Commissioner a petition in 
which he declared that, “ in the many years he lias been engaged 
in trade at Canton, he has never bought, sold, received, or 
delivered one catlv of opium or one tael of sycee silver,” and 
asked that he might he allowed to resume the trade of his 
•ships, and have his servants back. In his reply the High 
Commissioner stated that, “ while on the one hand I cannot 
allow the had foreigners to involve the good, yet, on tlie other, 
I cannot, for the sake of a single case, change my great plans ; 
and Mr. King was advised, if he wished trade to he resumed, to 
*• induce all the foreign niei’chants to comply and give up their 
opium without delay.” On March ‘30th, and again on A[)ril 
5th, the Dutch consul, van Basel, made similar I’epresentations, 
and he too was urged to “ induce all foreigners re.sident in the 
factories to give up all the opium in their possession.” 

§ 17. The first result of Captain Elliot's suhniission was a 
tightening of the bonds. From March 28th three of the four 
streets — all except Old China Street — leading into the factory 

“ Letter of July ;inl, Ailill. I’.vpiTs rel. Cliiiia, 1.S40, p. 5. CF. 
ovirlence of 1!. Inglis before Sol. Couiin. II. of (.'ominous on Tmile with 
Cliina, 1840, Q. — Itetiim to oriU'i H. of Coinmnns, .March 12th, 1840, 

p. .8. The total ainoniit nl the bills wa.s 4;6il,2(it) ; iuicl the sum piiid to JJeiil, 
& Co. was ii'ii, liascil on Ihr value jierchiKt lit wliich the inrluinnitv wins 
i.istnbntcil to other cliiiuaiits.— Taper ordered to be prepared, H. of Commons, 
July ‘Jltii, IsI.'I. 

Ciirr, rel. Cbina, l.sin, p. .3TG; Xye, “ Peking the Goal,” p, 13; Chin. 
Ilcp., April ls:i!i. This eniinot be reconciled with the statement tnat Turkey 
opium in .\niciiwn hands was expressly excluded (cf. chap, viii, § 38); but 
llunter was in Cuntun at the time, in the firm of llussell & Co., wlio had the 
liiruo'i. .■Vinerican interest in opium, whether Indian or Turkey. Cf. also 
Sel. Comm. H. of Commons. lS4t); evidence of R. Inglis, “(J. 430. . . . 
A. 1 think there was a little opium mvnerl by Americans, about ten chests, 
which they sent away ns soon ns they could get at their ships. Q. 434. . . . 
A. Sent nway after wc pit out of otir confinement.'' 

Uf the same firm us Mr. Talbot, Cf, chap, viii, § 28, n, 78) 

“ Chin. Rep., April 18.39, 
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grounds were walled up ; the back-doors of the factories, open- 
ing on the public street, were bricked up; all the foreigners’ 
boats were hauled up on shore ; and the guards were 
strengthened ; but, per contra, each afternoon two buckets of 
spring water were brought to each factory."'' After pei’sistent 
attempts to obtain delivery of the opium within two or three 
days, the High Coimnissioner finally recognised that delay was 
inevitable ; and on April 2nd he gave orders that food and 
water were to be supplied at once, but to be cut off again on 
the least sign of delay ; that, when the first fourth of the opium 
had been delivered, the coinpradois, and servants should be 
i-estorcd ; for the second fourth, communication with Whampoa 
aiid INIacao shoidd be reopened; for the third fourth, the em- 
bargo on trade should be removed ; and, when the whole was 
delivered, “ everything shall return to its original condition.” 
This arrangement was at once notified to the comnuinity.'”'’ 

§ 18. The (juestion of the bond, against future trade in 
opium, presented more difficulty. On IMai’ch 25th a consider- 
able number of the foreign merchants put their names to a 
declaration “ pledging them, selves not to deal in opium, nor to 
attempt to inti’oduce it into the Chinese empire”; but they 
further represented that they did “ not possess the power of 
controlling such extensive and important m.atters” as perpetual 
prohibition to all comers, which they asked should be left to 
be arranged through the representatives of tlieir respective 
nations.'”’’ This was far from satisfying the High Commissioner, 
who.se wish it was that the entire foreign commnnity .should 
have but one neck ; and on April 4th he propo.sed a form of 
“ voluntary bond” to be subscribed by the si^rmteiident “at 
the hccvd oftfie’ merchants ” of all iTafTonalitics, in which, after 
expressing "their gratitude for the favour o^ the emperor in 
remitting atl~pe'nalties except the surrender of the opium, they 
fofmidly~tnidcrtook that the store-ships .should' sail auay, and 
that their government or governments should enact that the 
“ merehants are to pay implicit obedience to the jJi’ohibitory 
laws of the Celestial-conrt, itfUStTiot again int rodu ce apTuSinto 
the ii5lieriSnd,"and wiTT no lo nger be,allowed to manufacture 

Cbiii. Hep., April 18.S9 ; Corr. rel. (.'hina. 1.S40, p. 416. 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1 840, p. 383. 

^ Chin. Rep., Aprii 1839 ; Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 397. 
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y^pium.” It then dcelaml that the opium trade was prohibited, 
that, in case of breach of the law, both ship and cargo should 
be confiscated, and that “the parties shall be left to suffer 
death at the hands of the Celestial court — a punishment to which 
they agree to submit.” 

§ 19. This bond was considered by the General Chamber of 
Commerce on April 5th and 8th, and it was decided that, as 
the whole situation had now assumed a politic.al rather than a 
commercial aspect, the cliamlier should bo dissolved “ until the 
i restoration of our trade, the liberty of egress from Canton, and 
of communication with the outer waters, enables the chamber to 
serve the comimmitj’ in a Icgitim.ate manner.” Finally the 
bond was brought to Captain Elliot again on .April 21st. “ I 

tore it up at once, and desired them to tell their officers that 
they might take my life as soon as they saw fit, but that it was 
a vain thing to ti’ouble themselves or me any further upon the 
.subject of the bond. There had been men with naked swords 
before our doors, day and night, for more than four weeks, and, 
as it was to be presumed they had orders to kill us if we 
attempted to escape . . . there could be no need for our bonds of 
cou.sent to the killing of other people at some future period.” 

§ 20. Some few sei vants had returned to the factories on 
April 13th, and on the 19th formal permission was given for 
. the return of all compradors and .servants.^" The delivery of 
the opium progressed slowly, but even the High Commissioner, 
who made a tour of inspection by the Bogue, jMacao, etc., saw' 
that the delay was inevitable ; and on May 4th he reopened 
communication, removed the embargo on trade, and “ on the 
5th we had the satisfaction of seeing the triple cordon, which 
for six weeks had hemmed us so closely in, broken up ; all the 
large boats were removed, and the companies of soldiers were 
disbanded.” From this liljcrtv, however, he excluded sixteen 
persons by name (twelve appai-cntly English, four Parsee), who, 
being reputed to be the principal importers of opium, were not 
to be allowed to leave Canton.®* On that same day Captain 

Chin. Rep., April 1839 ; Coir. lel. China, 1840, p. 391. 

“ Chin. Rep., April 1839. “ Chin. Rep., April 1839. 

" Con. rel. China, 1840, p. 390. « Ibid., May 1839. 

“ Ibid. ; Con. rel. China, 1840, p. 401. One of those “ apparently English’ 
was Mr. John C. Green, then the Canton head of the American firm of Russell 
& Co.— Elliot to EUnmin-fu, Oct. 9th, Addl. Con. rel. China, Nov.-Pec. 1839. 
p. 18. 
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Elliot issued fi notiiien.tioi), in wliicli, in j^uarded lanf^uage, he 
reminded British subjects of his earlier notification of March 23rd, 
requiring them to prepare to leave Canton in a body.**® Further, 
on May 19th he notified that British ships coming inside the 
river did so at their own risk ; and on the 20th he again drew 
attention to his notification of the 4th.'’‘ 

§ 21. The delivery of the 20,291 chests of opium was 
completed on May 21st. The next day Captain Elliot issued 
a notification beginning as follows : 

“The (lisruaiird iif foruiiil nfFeis ... to iuljiist all (lifKuulties by the 
fiilfilinciit of the Imperial will, the imjustiKahle imprisonment of the 
whole foreiffii community in ('anion, the still more wanton protraction of 
the captivity, and the forced surrender of pro|ierty . . . such are the 
chief facts whicli have sustained the declaration put forward in the notice 
. . . dated at Macao on the 23rd day of March last, that he was without 
confidence in the justice and moderation of the provincial government. 
Correction I'emaining to he made for the circumstance tliat these later 
deeds have been perpetrated mainly under the authority of the Imperial 
Commissiovier, he is also to declare that he is without confidence in the 
justice and moderation of the said Imperial Commissioner.'’ 

His demand for the surrender of opium had not been made 
beeause it Avas opium, 

“ but (beyond the actual pressure of necessity) that demand Avas founded 
on the principle, that tlicso violent compulsory measures being utterly 
unjust per xe, and of general application for the forced surrender of any 
other property, or of Imman life, or for the constraint of any unsuital)le 
terms tir concessions, it became highly necessary to vest and leave the 
right of exacting effectual .security, and full indemnity for every loss, 
directly in tlie (jueen. These outr.ages have already temporarily cast 
upon tlie llritish crown immense piihlic. liabilities ; and it is incumbent 
upon him at this moment of release to fix the earliest period for removal 
fnmi a situatiun of total insecurity, and for tlie termination of all risk of 
similar responsihilit)' on tlie jiart of Iier Majesty’s government.” 

He thcrcfoi’c repeated his itoticc that all British subjects aa'ci'c 
to leave Canton, before or with himself, and his order that no 
Britisli ship Avas, for the present, to enter the port of Canton ; 
and he finally reserved to his government full right to disavoAv 
or modify any order he might have gi\en or any claim for 
indemnity he might have recognised.®^ 

§ 22. On May 23rd the High Commissioner and the viceroy 
issued a joint order to the Hong merchants, requiring the 

“ Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 403. ■* Chin. Rep., May 1839. “ Ibid. 
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sixteen persons iicainetl in the order of May 4;tli as being reputed 
to be the principal importers of opium, to sign a promise 
(unencumbered, liowever, with any penal conditions) that, on 
being permitted to leave Canton, tliey would never return ; 
only on that condition could they lie permitted to leave. They 
all signed the declaration under duress, on the recommendation 
of Captain Elliot, a ho feared that a refusal to sign aould 
serve as “ pretext for their continued forcible detention.” 
Mr. James limes'* had already, by order of May 8th, been 
ordered to leave Macao on the gi’oimd that, having been 
expelled from Canton for proved smuggling of opium, he had 
again been concerned in smuggling eight chests at Macao. lie 
protested against this order on three grounds : that “ the inter- 
ference of the superintendent with tlic sale and delivery of 
opium on the high seas is beyond his poivers ” ; that the super- 
intendent “ has broken an es.scntial principle of tlie llritish 
criminal law in condemning him unheard and unconfionted 
with the witnesses against him”; and that he had no court 
of law to which to apply for redress for the unlawful deportation 
ordered by the superintendent.'’'’ 

§ 23 . Captain Elliot left Canton for Macao on May 24th, 
accompanied by all British subjects who had not already left.’" 
There remained in Canton, by June 1st, about twenty-live 
foreigners, ■' all American. '■ In the friendly tone of the officials 
on the way from Canton to Macao,’" there was evidence of the 
honesty of the High Commissioner’s declaration that, when all 
the opium had been delivered, “ everything shall i-eturn to it.s 
original condition.” ‘ ‘ 

§ 24 . The surrendered opium, 20,291 diests, was temporarily 
stored at the village of Chenkow, near Chuenpi ; and, in their 
joint report, the High Commissioner, viceroy, and governor 
proposed to send the whole to Peking for examination and 

“■ C'f. anteii, § 20. 

Chin. Hep., liny is;!'! ; CoiT. rel. China, 1840, p. 410. 

The person referred to, chap, v, § 32 ; chap, vii, § 12 ; chap, viii, § 28 ; 
antea, ^ 15. 

Cerr. rel. China, 1840, pp. 414, 420-427. 

■” Ibid., p. 410 : Chin. Kep., May 1839; Hunter, •• Fan-kwae,” 1>. 146. 

Chin. Kep., June 1839; Hunter, loc. cit. 

Hunter, loo. cit. For the number of foreign residents in Jan. 1837, 
cf. chap, iv, § 11. 

” Hunter, loo. cit. 

Cf. antes, § 1 7. 
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destruction ; tlie Imperial rescript, however, ordered that it 
should be clesti'oycd on the spot, “so that the coast inhabitants 
and the foreigners at Canton alike may see and hear, and that 
they may know and trenilile thereat.” ’’’ That destruction, by 
mixing with lime, salt and water, and by flowing into the sea, 
was ordei-ed to he begun on June 3rd, and from that date 
continued day by day until it was completed ; for once at 
least an official order was carried into effect by the Chinese 
theinselyes, honestly, though there was money to be made, and 
thoroughly, though less ti’ouble would Ije given by a lax 
execution. 

§ 25. The opium smuggling, meantime, was scotched, but 
not killed. In January, with “ not less than 50,000 chests of 
the Indian drug ready for the market, some 10,000 are now in 
Chinese waters ” and, though the latter figure was doubled 
by the end of Jlarch, the pressure of the balance of the 50,000 
chests for a market remained, and the market was not destroyed. 
Before the arrival of the High Commissioner, two or three 
commercial houses sent notices to their correspondents in India 
and elsewhere that they would not receive further consignments 
of opium,”* and there were already houses in Canton which 
constantly refused to deal in it;'*’ but, while certain individuals 
were under bond to have no fui-ther dealings in the drug, firms 
in general made no change. ()[)ium on the way was, at first, 
stopped at Singapore,**" and the “ stopjJage of the traffic on the 
coast is nearly complete,” *** This state continued for no long 
time. In June, immediately after the English exodus, it was 

“ Cliin. Hep., M:iy IS.'lfl. For liis gresit merit I lie High riiniiiii.s.->i(iiier was 
at this time transfeiTerl from Wuchang to tlic more important and more 
lucrative vicoroyalty of Xaiikiiig. Wliilc ho Wiis engageil with the Jtritish at 
Canton, tlic rortngnese at Macao are said ti) have shipped oil' to ^laiiila the 
opium under their eoiitrol, estimated at tlUOO chests. — Corr. rol. C'liina, lS-10, 
p. 4()o. 

™ Chin. Hep.. May. .June, Aug.. Seiit. lS;!i); Xye. " I’ukiiig, the Chial," p. .'il. 
The work of (tetruction was inspectcil on Jane lotli by Mr. Charie.s W, 
King (of. antcii, § Jti) and liis wife, and Kev. Hr. E. U. Eridgman, editor of 
the Chinese Repository. 

” Cliiri. Hep., Jan. 1839. 

” Ibid., lUarch 1839. 

™ Of. chap, viii, §§ 28, 37. 

There was some speculation done through Singapore. On one occasion, 
when opium prospects looked darkest, a quantity of nearly 700 chests was 
bought there at about $2.50 a chest, and taken np and sold along the east coast 
at rates averaging $2500. — Hunter, “ Fan-kwae," p. 79. 

" Chin. Hep., Feb. 1839. 
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reported that operations in opium had been renewed bv vessels 
trading along the coast,®" and the wish expressed — “ We trust 
the controllers of these will not hoist any Hag belonging to 
civilised nations — would seem not to liave been generally 

shared. In July Captain Elliot reported : “■ In several parts of 
Fukien his [Lin’s] measures have alreafly produced a formidable 
organisation of the native smugglei's, and the officers of the 
government do not venture to disturb them . . . and indeed, 
whilst I am writing, a most vigorous trade is carried on at 
places about two hundred miles to the eastward of Canton.” 
On September 11th, while the British shijiping was eoneentratetl 
at Hongkong for mutual protection, Captain Elliot ordered 
that the masters of ships remaining in that i)ort, and continuing 
to enjoy the protection of the British flag, .should make oath 
to him that they had no opium on board, and, “ moved by the 
pressing public consideivitions hereinbefore set forth, the chief 
superintendent has to recpure that all British vessels engaged in 
the ti’affie of opium should immediately depart from this 
harbour and coast.” The .senior naval ollicer on the same date 
wrote to Captain Elliot : “ Her Majesty’s officers are not in 
any way countenancing or protecting the illegal traffic of opium 
on the coast of China.”'’’ Vet three or four months Jater it 
could be said that “ on the coast the number of vessels engaged 
ill the illegal traffic is probably as great now as at any former 
period; perhaps it is greater.”*'” Frices were at famine rates; 
immediately after the seizure, instead of a normal tsoOO, it was 
said that .SJOOO would be given for a chest delivered within 
Canton city ; in Oetobei', prices along the coast ranged from 
SIOOO to tslGOO a chest,*” and at the end of the year from .^700 
to The inevitable result, human nature being still 

somewhat lower than that of the angels, was that the traffic 
showed an astonishing degree of elasticity, repeating in this 
the history of each successive step in restriction from 1800 

Cliin. Hep., June 1839. 

“ Canton Itegister. 

Corr. rel. China, 1840, p. 431. 

Ibid., pp. 456-457; Chin. Kep., Sept. 183!). 

Chin. Hep., Jan. 1840. 

Hunter, “ i’an-kwac,’’ j). 79. 

Chin. Hop., Oct. 1839. 

“ Ibid., Oot. 18M. 
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011 ;'’“ but thcc-oiulitioiis and the agents were now entirely changed. 
“ The principal agents of this traffic are no longer resident in 
China, and their vessels, both large and small, are so manned 
and armed as to be able to jnit all native craft at defiance ; 
moreover, not a few of the native smugglers are arming them- 
selves, in order to defend themselves against the officers of their 
own government.” The rcsiilt was that “ the traffic seems to 
be as vigorously prosecuted as ever, and with as much safety 
and profit." 

§ 26. The High Commissioner, his demands .satisfied, had 
reopened the trade ; but, to his surprise, the English .showed 
no keenness to obtain the tea and rhubarb of the Celestial 
empire. Captain Elliot, by his notification of May 19th, had 
ordered th.at no British ships were to enter tlie river.““ On the 
.same date an order from the viceroy had intimated that .ships 
desiring to enter Whampoa must first fulfil all the re(|uiremcnts 
of the regulations in force; but on June 5th Cajitain Elliot 
informed the High Commissioner that British vessels arriving 
thereafter would discharge and load at Macao, where the 
superintendent and the merchants had taken up their residence, 
until such time as instniction.s for their future conduct .should 
be received from the British government. This brought out an 
order on June 9th from the Hoppo, under instructions from the 
High Commissioner and viceroy, prohibiting trade, other than 
local trade, at Macao, and dii'cctiug that all ships should enter 

™ Apart from any quo.slioii of av'Pr.ige.^. tlio slii|)iiieiits of opiiuii from TnUia 
(those til Uhinanrit b.iiiig dtstinguishu 1} furoauU of the following tears was 
ill chests, as follows ; 


yBAKS. 

BEXCAL 

JlALWA. 

Total. 

1799-1800 



4,054 

1809-1810 





4.5GI 

1819-1820 





1829-1830 

8,778 


16,877 

1838-1839 

18,213 

21,988 


1839-1840 

18,965 

l|Go4 


1840-1841 

17,868 

16,773 

34,631 


” Chin. Rep., Jan. 1840. Cf. also evidence to the same eftectof W. Jardine 
(Q. 1799-1800) before 8el. Comm. H. of Commons, 1840; also evidence 
A. Matheson, Q. 2153-2154. . 

“ Cf. antea, § 20. 
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Whampoa, and, after completing their lading, .sliould sail 
straight away to their own country — “ for there are only two 
ways, either to enter the port, or l)e gone ; there is no middle 
course to be followed.” On June 12th a meeting of the 
iiierchants at Alacao expressed their disapproval of any one 
sending “ British ships or properly to Canton, in opposition to 
the strict injunctions of H.M. chief superintendent.” This 
was communicated to Captain Elliot, who, on the 14th, replied 
pointing out the peril of “postponing public authority and 
general considerations to tlieir own views and particular interests,” 
and declaring ; 

“ Beyond this consideration of danger, too. siicii a nuMsnre would ho 
intensely humiliating and mischievous, hecause it cstaldishes tlie ])rincii)le 
that British subjects eiitertiiin a conlideucc in the justice and moderation 
of this government, notwithstanding all that has ])iisseil ; ennsenting for 
themselves and their countrymen to trial and coniiemnatinn by t'liinesu 
officers and firms of (.'liiuese judicature, for capital, and « fortiori all 
lesser, offences. I trust I shall never he placed in the jiainful situation of 
addressing a special iujimctiou to any sulijects of her Majesty’s, veipiiring 
them to desist from a course so unworthy of their country, and so 
dangerous to iiinoceiit men, whose lives may fall a sacrifice’ to their 
reckless cupiditv, liefore the certain and powerful intervention of tin* 
Queen can reach these sliores, and disahiisc the Chinese government of 
the imagiuatioii that sucli will ever be tederated.” 

At a subsetjuent meeting, held on Juno ITth, it was voted that 
the .superintendenf's iiotilicatioiis, coupled with the explanations 
given in his letter of the 14th, constituted a “ positive oidcr 
from him, as the organ of his government, prohibitory of 
British ships and property being .sent within the Boca Tigris, 
in the existing state of our relations with the Chinese go\ern- 
ment.” The Cliinese were, however, bv no means satisfied : 
and on June 14th a public j>roclamation was issued, pointing 
out that, now that all the opium bad been surrendered, trade 
liad been reopened ])y grace of the autliorities ; eonnneiiting on 
the entry of two American ships ; and asking why the other 
ships did not enter to trade.*^ To this Captain Elliot replied 
by a manifesto of June 21st, in which he showed cause for 
refusing to reopen the trade. He referred to the close imprison- 
ment for more than seven weeks of innocent and guilty alike ; 
declared that “ the traffic in opium has been chiefly encouraged 

(Jilin. Rep., June 1830. Ibiff. »s ipid. 
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and protected bv tiie liighest officers in the empire, and that no 
portion of the foreign trade to China has paid its fees to the 
officers with so inucli regularity as tliis of opium ” ; gave 
warning that tlie recent proc-cdurc, so far from abolishing the 
opium trade, had “given an immense impulse to it”; and 
summarised the question at issue as follows; “ The merchants 
and ships of the English nation do not proceed to Canton and 
Whampoa, liecause the gracious commands of the emperor for 
their protection are set at nought ; l)ecause the truth is con- 
cealed from his Imperial ^Majesty’s knowledge ; because there 
is no safety for a liandful of defenceless men in the grasp of the 
government at Canton ; because it would bo derogatory from 
the dignity of their sovereign aiul nation to forget all the 
insults and wrongs which have l)een perpetrated, till fidl justice 
be done, and till the whole trade and intercourse be placed 
upon a footing honourable and secure to this empire, and to 
England.” 

§ 27. On June 23rd the Chinese authorities defined their 
position by the issue of new and very stringent regulations for 
the control of the foreign shipping. These need not he given 
in detail, since they were never applied to the trade of all 
nations, but attention may be drawn to the covei’ing instruc- 
tions of the viceroy in ordering that they be put into effect : 

‘'Let the Hong nivrehants jiroceed in jwrson to IVhampoa, and there 
with all sincerity and energy snlijevt tlie .sliips to tlie strictest scrutiny and 
exiunin.'ition. 'I'liu bond liitlicitn rc(|uired iniist lie .signed botli by the 
foreigners and Hong inercliants, l»y wliieb they soleinnly bind tbeiii'-elves 
clieerfnlly and willingly to abide by tlic con-enneiices nf tlieir crimes, 
sliould tliey be discovered to have npiiini, and tn deliver it np. . . . 
Business must now lie carried on as is above set fiirtli. 'I'lie Hong mer- 
cliants ninst accord tlieir most implicit obedience ; and, in comiKiny with 
the linguists, hasten forward, and in all sineerit)' give theii' a liole minds 
to tlie management of their business. Not a moment’s delay will he per- 
mitted. If tliey allow any siiinggling, or dare, as formerly, to pass it over 
aa a trifling matter, or do not carefully search and investigate, or if they 
rashly and hurriedly give the bond, and smuggling of opium or other 
contraband goods is afterwords detected, then immodiately, as discovery 
of the facts is made, the Hong merchants, witli the linguists, .shall all be 
taken and visited with most extreme punishment. \ot a ])artiele of 
indulgence will be shown them. Let this be circulated anmiig all the 
officers of the province for tlieir information ami guidance.” 

The extreme stringency of wording of the bond formerly 
Chin. Uep., June 1830. 


Decapitation, 
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proposed was relaxed, but without alteriiig; the penalties of the 
law, and the bond now required was in the following form ; 


A Dl’LV PIIEPAIIED BOND 

Tlie forei(ju captain heloiigiiif; to the iiatiim 

has now received the commands of tlie heavenly dynasty rigidly proliilnting 
opium ; and he has had it clearly proclaimed to him that ccrhiiu new 
regulations have been estiihlished to that effect, and the said foreigner, 
holding the same in great dread, will not dare to oppose or violate them. 
Now the said ship just arrived brings no opium, and 1 now give this as a 
true certificate of tlie same. 

Dated Canton, 


§ 28. The British ships rem.iiiied outside, hut the American 
ships came in. By the end of June eleven had entered ; ““ .and 
on a day in September there were at Hongkong and Macao 
fiS British and 3 American, and at Whampoa 11 American, 
2 Danish, 2 German, and 1 Spanish.*"" The opportnnitv of tlio 
neutrals had come, and they seized it. “ Several ships of the 
firm (the American firm of Russell ft Co.) were kept riiniiing 
between Hongkong and Whampoa with English goods at 
thirty to forty dollars a ton, and Indian cotton at seven dollars 
a bale (of 3 cwt.). A very active business was carried on under 
the American Hag, greatly to the convenience of English friends, 
as well as to their profit. Teas were the returns for these 
inward cargoes, wliicli were brought down and sliipped to 
England." The same firm later bought the ship Cambridge 
of 900 tons, loaded her, with her deck full to the rail, witli 
English goods valued at iT50,000, and .sent her to AVhainpoa 
at the last moment before the blockade was established on 
June 22ud, 1840.*"- This was, however, felt by Captain Elliot 
to be a postponement of general considerations to particular 
inteiests ; *"■' and on July 29tb, 1839, lie i.ssued a public notice 
to the effect that he had “ moved her Majesty’s and the British 
Indian governments to forbid the entrance of tea and other 
produce from this country, imported in British vessels enterin'^ 


“ Chin. Rep., June 183:). Cf. postea, n. 144. 

Ctiiii. Hep., June 18:i!). 

Ibid., Sept. 18:S!). 

Huiitei, " Kan-kwae,” p. 148. Freight from Londo 
tills time probably not liaie exceeded £12, or SJa a ton 
Ihuiler, “ Fan-kwae," p. 147. 

Cf. autea, § 2C. 
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the port of Canton, in violation of his lawful injunctions, to the 
serious in jarv of measures taken for the general security of this 
trade,” The practice continuing, he again wrote to Lord 
Palmerston on Septemher 8th, commenting strongly on the 
attitude taken by the American merchants ; but by Novem- 
ber 28th, he had changed his opinion, and saw that the neutral 
traffic was a safety-valve for his policy.''''* 

§ 29. The High Commissioner, victorious, but exasperated 
that lie could not reap the fruits of victorv, was now goaded 
into further action by an untoward event which occurred on 
July 7th ; and by the same event Captain Klliot was driven 
from the quiescent policy of his predecessors which he had 
adojited towards the Chinese, and which he had im})osed on the 
Priti.sh merchants — the policy of waiting for instructions from 
home. On that date a party of sailors,"*' while on shore on the 
Ivowloon side of the Hongkong anchorage, became involved in 
a “ riot occasioned by their attempt to obtain spirits to drink ; 
a .shameful riot attended with unmanly outrage upon men, 
women, and children, and the loss of innocent life.”"'® The 
life lost wa.s that of Lin Wei-hi, who died the next day. 
Captain Elliot instituted an inquiry at once, on July 10th, 
and offered rewards — for evidence leading to conviction 
for the murder, and islOO for the riot ; he also, unwisely, ad- 
vanced from his own puree !'^1.500 as compensation to the 

"" Chit. rel. C'liina. I.SJO. p. ■I.'JI. 

]bi(l., p. l.jO. Tlie qui'.stii>ii was refvrn'd tn tlie droisinn of llip I’rea.siiry, 
wliii'li rv])liL’d that “tlioii' lordships are thereforo of opinion tliat tea water- 
^ l>oine at Canton and transliipped to the iiiipoitiin; vessel witlM?ut being inndeil 
at Ilongkoiig, is liold to be ini]iortecl from ( '.niton." — lietnrn to order II. of 
Uomniona, Jhireh l.'itli, IS 1(1. 

Adill. C'orr. rel. I'liina, Xov.-])oe. l.S:i!l. p. IS. 

'I'be nationality of tliO'C .siilors iiccanic a mateii.d point in tlie di.s- 
enssion. Captain Ulliot declared ioiinally to llie Chine.si; (Corr. rel. t'liina, 
1840, p. 410; L'hii). Hop. Oct. IS'l’J) aad to his own goveriiinuiit (t'orr. rel. 
China, IS40, jip. 4:12, 4 . 80 ) that .sailors Irom Amciiean snips were involved in 
the aifray. 'The Chinese authoritie-s accepted the iLssurance of tlie American 
consul (proclam.stion of High Commissioner, Aug. 2n(l, proelaniation of Mac.ao 
Kiinmin-f a, Aug. l.?th, in Chin. Kep., Aug. 1839 ; communication from 1 1 igh Com- 
missioner received Hept. 22n(l, in Addl. Corr. rel. China, Nov.-l»ee., 1.S39, p. 8) 
that no American ship or sailor was implicated, and, acting thereon, lield the 
English solely responsible. It must be said, however, that Captain Klliot con- 
dneted his investigations on the spot, and held a public trial of those of the 
acoused who were from Briti-h ships; and that tlie American con.sul leniained 
at Macao from May 2uth to Aug. 22ud, when lie left for Canton (Chin. Kep., 
Aug. 18.89). 

Quoted from judgment of Court, Aug. 13th, Chin. Hep., Aug. 1839. 
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family of the deceased, 34^00 to protect them from extortion, 
and SlOO to the villagers who had suffered from the riot. In 
return he received an acknowledgment that the death was due 
solelv to accident;'®® but the Chinese authorities naturally 
treated this as .subornation of pcrjurv. The High Commissioner 
also at once deputed officers to examine into the affair. With 
tliem Captain Elliot communicated frankly on July 13th;”® 
but on the 21st he wrote enjoining on them not to issue in- 
ffammatory proclamations.'” Having in his hands the result ot 
the investigation, he appointed August 12th for the trial, and 
on the 3rd he notified the Cliiiiese authorities of tlie fact, 
adding — “ and if the higher officers .sliall be pleased to command 
any of the honourable officers to be present at the trial, Elliot 
will take care that they are received with the respect due to their 
rank.” This invitation was of course ignored. 

§ 30. Public notice was given that a “ court of justice, with 
criminal and admiralty jurisdiction for the trial of offences 
committed by her Jlajesty's subjects within the dominions of 
the emperor of China and the ports and havens thereof, and on 
the high seas within one hundred miles of the coast of China,” ” ’ 
would be held on board a British .ship on August 12th. On 
that day bills were ])rescnted liefore a grand jury of twenty- 
three indicting an English boatswain for murder, and five 
sailors for being concerned in the riot. The first indictment, 
for murder, was ignored ; but the five seamen were sent for trial 
before a petty jury of twelve, by whom they were found guilty. 
Captain Elliot, sitting as judge under the order in council, 
sentenced them— three to a fine of £20 and imprisonment for 
six months, and two to a fine of Pl,5 and imprisonment for 
three mouths, the imprisonment to be in a prison in the United 
Kingdom.”* The result of the trial, “that he ha.s not been 
able to discover the perpetratoi-s of this deed,” was communi- 
cated to the Chinese authorities on August 16th.”® 

rViiT. rel. Cliina, 1840, p. 432. m Ibid., p. 441. 

"" Ibiil.. ji. 440. 112 Ibid. 

(Jilin. Hep., Ang. 18.19. The Dotillcation follows the words of the order 
in cnniicil nf Dec. !ltli, 1833, the execution of which Lord Napier had been 
instniftert to defer. Cf. chap, vi, §§ 3, 26. 

(Jliiii. Hep., Aug. 1839. The sentence of imprisonment was never 
ran ied into elfeot, the government deciding that the autliority vested in the 
pupi rintentlent did not give him jnrisdiction over the person and liberty of 
the .sub.ieel. 

(Jorr. rel. China, 1840, p. 441. 
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§ 31. These authorities were not disposed to recognise 
English jurisdiction in the matter ; and, in a joint proclama- 
tion of August Slid, by the High Coiniiiissioiier, viceroy, and 
governor, the results of the Chinc.se investigation into the 
murder vere suinniariscd, much .stress being laid on the “ hu.sh 
money ” paid by Captain Elliot ; it was declared that only 
English sailors were implicated, tlie exculpatory statement 
of the American consul being accepted without demur; pre- 
cedents were cited of the excrci.se of Chinese jurisdiction over 
foreigners accused of homicide ; and the supply of provisions 
to ships at Hongkong was prohibited, except in the way laid 
down in the regulations, through a linguist and a licensed com- 
prador.”' The High Commissioner and viceroy then inoveil, u ith 
a large armed force, to llcungshan, midway between Canton 
and Macao ; and, on August 15th, two proclamations were 
issued at Macao under their authority. One cut off all supplies 
from British .subjects at Macao and on Ixiard ship — “ but this 
is meant to apply to the English only ; the Portuguese in 
Macao, as well as the foreigners of all other countries, being in 
nowise concerned in this matter,” were to retain their rights. 
The other reejuired all “ comjmvdors, servants, and Chinese 
traitors in the service of tlie English" to leave that service 
within three days, failing which they “most certainly will be 
apprehended and punished with the utmost rigour of the 
law.” These orders were jvromptly obeyed. 

§ 32. Fearing to “ compromi.se the English merchants 
further in the present difficulties with the Chinese " Captain 
Elliot embarked on Ausiust 21st, and two davs later left Macao 
for Hongkong.”” On tlie ^-Ith the governor of Macao was 
called upon to expel all Engli.sh merchants and their families 
from that place ; and on that same day an act of piracy on 
the schooner Btuck Joke, midway from Macao to Hongkong,'"* 
increased the fears of the English community.'”" The Portu- 
guese governor gave notice that he could no longer guarantee 

Of. especially chap, v, § 13. Chin. Rep., Ang. 1839. Ibid. 

CoiT. rel. China, 1840, p. 433 ; Chin. Rep., Ang. 1839. 

Corr. rcl. Cliina, 1840, p. 438. 

Ibid., PI). 435-439. It wiis charged that the Chinese officials were 
concerned in the act, but the evidence of their complicity is not convincing. 

“ The atrocious murder nggraviites our case." — J. E. Astell to Capt. 
Elliot, Corr. rel. China, IS 10, p. 4'3.i. 
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their safety, and at a public meeting immediate departure 
was unanimously decided on. The eml)arkation took place on 
August 26th, “ men, women, and children, all alike being 
hurried fro\n their residences, to seek a secure retreat on boaril 
their ships. The little fleet, consisting of small boats, schooners, 
and lorehas, crowded with passengers, presented an affecting 
spectacle as it moved slowly away from the harbour.” 

§ 33. On August 25th the issue was clearly expressed in a 
proclamation is.sued from Heungshan ; 


“ Lin, High Imperial ('(tminissioiier, etc., etc., imil Teiig, viceroy of 
the Ijiiuig-Kwaiig, again puhltsh a clciir pnicUiiiiiition. In the sixtli 
month of this year, we received the Imiwriiil commanils to promulgate 
tile new laws eoiieerning those foreign sliips wliieli liring opium. If they 
endeavour .seeretly to sell it, it is ordered that the principals .-hall he im- 
mediately decapitated, and tlie accessories strangled, and the property 
entirely confiscated to government. During six months of this year, we 
liavo been permitted to rmnit the punishment of deatli for the ott’t'Hce.>< of 
those who voluntarily surrender their opium. Thi- new law of the 
heavenly dynasty, all foreigner- who eome to Canton to trade, must obey 
implicitly ; now we, the High Commissioner and viceroy, do fully explain 
the particulars in the clearest manner, that all you foreigners may know 
them. 

“1st. .\11 ships which bring no opium shall clearly announce their 
ivisli to enter the Jiort, when, ivaitiiig until tliey have heen examined, 
they can unload their cargoes. 'Iliey are not allowed to loiter. 

“ ifiid. .Ml -hip- bringing opium clandestinely sliall immediately make 
a surrender of it accoriling to the onlers, and their offence.s .sjiall he 
remitted ; after a complete .surrender, they are permitted tu enter the 
port, open their liutches, and tnide. 

“ .‘Ird. If any ships pre-ume not to outer tlie port, then let them 
instantly return to their own country, when they will not be pursued. 

“ 4tli. Let the niunlcrer who took the life of Liu M'ei-hi he insUntly 
given up, and not implicate all foreigners in tlie same crime liy their 
covert concealment of him. 

“ Hy these heads, do Ave.thc Conimis-siouer and viceroy, .show oiir com- 
passion for you foreigners, clearly explaining them that we mav lead you 
in this new path. Hut if you are (drstinati*, will not liear and I)l)i‘y tliem, 
lint fidlow your own iiielinatioiis, or think of going into hye places here 
and there secretly to dis]>use of your cargo, then it will be evident that at 
heart you are obstinate ; and whenever you are taken, then you will be 
sentenced according to the new law. If you still presume upon your 
numbers and oppose, it will be impossible to discriminate between the 
gems and the pebbles [the good and the bad] but all must be punished ; 
and tills punishment cannot be averted by a subsequent repentance.” 

'=■' Chin. Itcp., Aug. 1S3!). To reward the governor of Macao for his up- 
riglit conduct, the High Commissioner made a state visit to Macao on Bept. 1-t. 
— Aildl. Papers rel. China, Sept. 1S39, p. 8. 

'** Chin. Kep.,Aug. 1839. tt . 
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§ 34. On August 31st a proclamation was issued, which, in 
another nation, would have been a declaration of war. The 
“ contumacy and stiff-necked presumption” of the English were 
declared to demand chastisement, and the people along the 
coast were called upon to 

“ Assemble yourselves toijellicr for coiisultiitioii ; ptircbase arms and 
weapons ; join togetlier tlie stoutest of your villagers, and thus be pre- 
pared to ilefend yourselves. If any of the sjiid foreigners be found going 
on shore to cause trouble, all and every of the people are permitted to 
fire upon them, to witlistiind au<l drive them back, or to make prisoners 
of them. They assui'cdly will never be able, few in number, to opj)ose 
tlie many. Kven when they land to bike water from the springs, stop 
tbeir progress, and let them not have it in their power to drink. Hut so 
long as the said foreigners do not go on shore, you must not presume to 
go in boats near to tbeir vessels, eaiising in other wavs disturbance, which 
will surely draw on you .severe punishment.” 


Another proclamation of the .same date prohibited pilotage of 
English ves.scl.s ; in case of disobedience, the naval authorities, 
“ taking the.se pilots, will instantly decapitate them, and exhibit 
their heads at the landing-places.” 

§ 35. During the whole of this anxious summer the English 
had been left witliout a national ship for their protection,'-^ 
until the arrival, on x\ugu.st 31st, of II.M.S. Volagv, 28, 
Captain H. Smith. With tins foirc at his disposal. Captain 
Elliot on September 1st offei-ed his protection to the governor 
of Macao, if tlie latter would consent to tlie I’eturn of the 
English merchants and their families; but the courtly Portii- 
gucse, with many expressions of regret, felt constrained to 
decline the tempting offer.’-* On tlie 2nd a notice was issued 
at Hongkong, enjoining on the people not to poison the wells, 
placards with that threat having Ik'cii seen on shore ; and, 
on tlie 4th, the ships at Hongkong lieing in straits for fresh 
provisions, a remonstrance was handed to the Chinese oHicers 
at Kowloon : “ Hero arc several thousands of men of the 
English nation deprived of regular supplies of food, and 

Chin. Eep., Sept, l.s:!!); C'orr. lel. China, 1840, p. 455. 

Chin. Rep., Sept. 1830. 

H.M. sloop Larne, 20, had been sent to Calcutta with despatches, at the 
end of May. The American frigate ColmnJna and sloop John Adams, after a 
short stay, left Macao on Aug. (ith for the Sandwich Islands. 

‘® Corr. rel. China, 1840, pp. 443, +45. The offer was renewed on Sept. 12th, 
with the same result. — Addl. i’aper.s rcl. China, Sept. 1830, pj). 8, 0. 

" t'orr. rel, China, 1810, p. 418. 
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assuredly, if this state of things subsists, tlierc will be ficsiuent 
conflicts ; and the honourable officers will be responsible for 
the consequences. These are the worils of peace and justice.” 
This reinonstiance was taken to Kowloon by Captain Elliot in 
person, and there, “ after five or six hours of <lclav and irritivting 
evasion,” he fairly lost his temper, and opened fire on the 
war-junks whicli were, at the moment, “ oldiging the natives 
to take back their provisions,” which had actually been bought 
and paid for. The action was inadvi.sable and nnjtistificd, 
except by the stress of his situation ; but from that time pro- 
visions came to market “ at little above tlie usual rates.” On 
September 11th the ma.ster of H.M. schooner Psyche, having 
disappeared three days I)eforc, .and in fear lest he might be in 
the hands of the authorities .and held as a hostage for the 
surrender of the nunderer of Lin Wei-hi, notice was given of 
an intention to blockade the port of Canton ; ))ut it was not 
put into eliect, the notice being witlidrawn on the Ifith.''*'- 
The reason given wa.s that the mussing man had returned ; but 
it na.s also a/leged that the intention ira.s abindoned owi/nr to 
the protests of the American merchants.''*'' 

§ 36. On September 12th the Spani.sh brig Jiilha'um. a 
regular trader between Manila and Macao, was attacked bv the 
Chinese in Macao harbour, captured, .and burnetl. It was for 
a long time contended Iry the High Commissioner that the .ship 
was actually the English brig Virginin, which w.as reputed to 
be engaged in the opium tmffic ; and, when that ground was 
abandoned, th.at, though under the Spani.sh flag, .she was 
trafficking iji opium on English account. The whole episode 
fumi.shes a fair instance of the kind of te.stimony which satisfied 
the Chine.se of the guilt of an accused person or ship. The 
Virginia h.ad, in fact, left Chine.se waters some months before.”* 
Compensation to the amount of ?PI.5,000 w.as ultimately paid 
in June 1841, simultaneously with the payment of ransom for 
the city of Canton, the Spanish commissioner declaring himself 
satisfied.'®'’ The next month and more was spent in the 

Corr. rel. China, lft40, p. 448. 

»' Ibui., pp. 446, 45.6. 

Ibid., pp. 454-458. 

J.iniLsiij, •' Kecnark.s on Occurrenc&s in China,” p. 17. 

I.iiiil.say. op. oit., ]ip. 1!) seq. ; Chin, liep.. Sept. 1839. 

Papers rol. Monies roeeived from Chinese authorities iij the city of 
Caatoa uajer agreement of May 27tb, 1841, pp. 4, 13. ^ 
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exchange of charges and explanations, which may be considered 
under four heads.'^“ 

§ 37. The Higli Commi.ssioner renuired that all ships 
engaged in the opium trade, and specifically those from which 
opium had been delivered in the spring, should foi-thwith leave 
Chinese waters. Captain Elliot replied by ordering all sliips 
having opium on board to leave Hongkong ; declared that he 
h.ad 210 autlioritv over ships not at Ilongkong, within his 
jurisdiction, but th.at no protection would be accorded them if 
they engaged in illicit tiading ; and accounted for .all the 
spring ships, some of which had already gone, some had been 
sold to the Americans, and two or three were only waiting 
for c.argoes to go. 

§ 38. It w.as also demanded that the sixteen persons ordered 
to be deported should be sent .away without delay. On 
October 5th Captain Elliot reported that six had .ah’cady gone, 
and four were on the point of going, and that the remainder, 
who had the intci’csts of other parties to close up, would in 
a few days be able to report the probable date of their de- 
parture ; “ but he still solicits consideration for D. Matheson 
and Henry, who have had no concern in these jmrsuits.” This 
plea was rejected at first, and Captain Elliot was reminded 
that he had omitted Green ; to which he I’eplied that Gi-cen 
was an Amerievan, and not under his control. Ultimately, 
on October 8th, the High Commissioner relented in so far 
as Henry w.as concerned — “ as he was innocent he might I’emaln, 
but under close observation ” ; but w.as obdurate as regaixls 
the other innocent deporte — “D. Matheson is the nephew of 
Jardine, and no indulgence can be shown him.” 

§ 39. The English ships were to give the opium bond and 
enter into trade. For this Captain Elliot declared that he 
must wait in.structloiis. Not only could he not appi’ove, but 
he could not even permit any one, merchant or shipmaster, to 
give a bond accepting in advance, without witnesses, evidence, 
or trial, the penalties imposed by the new law, which, besides, 
might well fall on others who had not signed a bond. 

§ 40. The vital demand was always for the surrender of 
the murderer of Lin Wei-hi. At first it took this form : “ If 

Chin. Rep., Oct. 18.39; Arldl. Corr. rel. China, Oot.-Xov. lg.3S(, jjp. 4, iJ ; 
AdcU. Corr. ret China, Nov.-Dee. 18.39, pp, 0, 13-21. Cf. autca, J 23, 
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Captain Elliot is unable to detect the murderer among those 
found guilty of riot and assault, why should they not all be 
sent for trial by the Chinese authorities, one only being ke^jt 
to answer for the crime?" Its latest form was : “ The murderer 
must be given up for trial within ten days; delay may draw 
down measures of extermination.” In dealing with this demand. 
Captain Elliot’s course was clear. The last Englisliman sur- 
rendered for trial and execution was the gunner of the ImcIij 
Hughes in 1784 ; since then, for over fifty years, it had been 
a settled point in English policy that men accused of homicide 
should not be given up to trial by Chinese procetlure.’’'“ Only 
two years before, on September 26th, 1837, Captain Elliot had 
written to Lord Palmerston, with reference to two lascars 
accused of wounding Chinese subjects : “ They have been in 
mv custody ever since ; and your lordship may be assured that 
I will never give them up to any other form of trial than 
that to which I have pledged myself, namely, a trial according 
to the forms of British law.” On the pi'cscnt occasion he 
was not driven to refuse the surrender of an identified man 
accused of homicide, though doubtless he would not have 
hesitated to do so ; but the demand he had to meet was for a 
scapegoat — “ one only being kept,” on the principle of a life for 
a life — and to that he could not accede. 

§ 41. A stage of compromise was reached bv the middle 
of October, and on the 20th of that month a notification was 
issued by the superintendent informing the British merchants 
that, without signing the debated bond, their ships could 
proceed to the Chuenjii anchorage and enter into trade on the 
same terms, as to payment of Chinese dues and examination of 
cargo, as if the ships were at AVhainpoa."* Meantime, hosvever, 
the British shiji Thomus Coutts, which arrived at Mac.ao on 
October 13th, had applied to the Chinese on the loth for 
permission to trade, her master acting on legal advice, given at 
Calcutta, that Captain Elliot exceeded his authority in placing 
an embargo on the English trtide ; and, having received his 
permit, the master took his ship straightway to Whampoa, 
duly signing the opium bond, with its expressed consent to 

Cf. chap. V, § H5. 

Cf. chap. V, §§ 35-12. 

"" Coir. rel. China, 1810, p. 231. 

Chin. Hep., OoL 1839 ; AdOl. Corr, lel. China, Oct.-Nov. 1839, p. 6, 
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submit to capital punishment and entire confiscation of ship 
and eari'o."- A committee of merchants had expressed some 
criticism of tlie proposed method of reopening the trade,'*’ but 
it is generally recognised that it was the act of the Thomas 
CoHtts, in derogation of the superinteiulent’s authority, which 
inspired the High Commissioner to revive the battle.'" 

§ 42. On October !2.)th came a j)eremptory order for tbe 
surrender of the murderer of Lin Wei-hi, and that the ships 
should either enter or sail away within three days, under 
penalty of complete destruction by fire."’' On the 27th a 
further order was received, stating that, with the cargoes 
accumulated through half a 3 ear of .stoppage of trade, lightering 
from Chuenpi to Canton woidd consume too much time ; the 
Thomas Coutts had entered the river, and the Mcnnakl, bought 
by the Americans, bad also entered, both giving the reejuired 
bond ; whj' should not all .ships act in the same way ? Furtlier, 
there was no attempt made to stop the opium traffic and the 

Addl. CdiT. rol. C'liin.'i, Oct.-Nov. l.s:!9, p. S : r.iiidsay, “ Remarks on 
Ooourtenoes iu China,'' p. 43. 

da Jlemorainlimi oE Oit. 22iul; C'hin. liep., Oct. 1809; Addl. Corr. rel. 
China, Oct.-Nov. 1S39. p. 7. 

Another ^lli|l. the J/oi/al Saj'o». had intended to enter at the same time 
as the 'I'honm* CoiUtu, and lier master signed the bond in October : but, beine; 
delayed by the outbreak ot hostilifie.s. slie jjassed uj) to Wbamiioa on Dec. 2!rth. 
— Lindsay, op. eit.. p. 04. llie bond .'ianed by these two shipnia-ters was 
verbatim iu tlic following; form (Coin. Rep., Oct. is;i9) : 

A XIIULY AND WILLING BOND 

Xlie foreigner coniraander of ship belong to under 

con.,igiimenl. present this to lli.s JC.xeellency the Great Govern, 
lueiit ot Heavenly Dynasty, and certificate that the s.’iid .ship carry 
_ .. ' ' goods come and tuide iu Canton; 1, with my otlieer, 

ami too whole eiew are all drea Ifully olicy tl.e tiew laws of the Cliine.se 
Majesty, tliat they dare ii.>t Dring any opium : if one little bit of opium was 
found out in any pait of my siiip by exiimination. 1 ant willingly deliver up 
^tlie tninsgi essor, find lie slnill be pnni'li to ilcath aceoroiog to the correctness 
law of tbe Government of Htuvenly Dyna-sty : both my sbip and gootls are to 
be confiscate to Chinese Oltioer; but if tlieie found no opium on my sbip by 
examination tlien I beg Vonr Excellency’s iavnnr permit my ship cuter to 
Whampoa and trade as usual ; so if there are distinguish between good and 
bad, then I am willingly submit to Your Excellency ; and 1 notv give this 
bond as a true certificate of the same. 

Heavenly Dynasty, Taon-Ewang year moon 
day. 

Name of Captain Number of Officers 

o „ Ship „ Crew 


Chin. Rep., Oct. 1839. 
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I'esulting homicides along the coast ; and the traitorous natives 
on foreign ships must all be given up. If Elliot did not do 
his duty in these matters, then “ must we send our war vessels 
to Hongkong to surround the ships and apprehend all the 
offenders, those connectetl with murder, those connected with 
opium, as well as the traitorous Chinese concealed on board 
the foreign ships.” 

§ 43. Captain Elliot i-eplicd but briefly that the Briti.sh 
government would give no protc>ction to persons “ pursuing 
those guilty and sordid practices,” but that events along the 
coast were outside his authority.”' Upon receipt of the earlier 
of these two communications he called upon Captain II. Smith 
of the VoUtge, as “ naval officer in command in China,” 

conjuring him to “ take such immediate steps as may seem to 
you to he best calculated to prevent the future entrance of 
British shipping within the gra.sp of the government, to the 
incalculably serious aggi'avation of all these dangers and 
difficulties.””® Captain Smith left Macao on the 28 th with the 
Volage 28 and Hyuchith 20, and, delayed by head winds, arrived 
at Chuenpi on Noveinlwr 2nd. He at once sent on shore a 
note addressed to the High Commissioner and viceroy, demanding 
of them that they should withdraw their orders for the 
destruction of English .sliips liy w'ar-junks and fire-ships, and 
that they should permit English merchants and their families 
to reside on shore without danger of seizure, and to ha\ e their 
servants and supplies.'” 

§ 44. During the forenoon of November 3rd, twenty-nine 
war-junks were seen coming towards the two English .ships, 
apparently prepared for action. Captain Smith sent off at 
once a note stating that he had “ peremptorily to request that 
all their vessels instantly return to the anchorage north of 
Shakok. It will be well to do so.” 'I'o this the Chinese 
admiral replied: “At this moment all that I want is the 
murderous foreigner who killed Lin Wei-hi, a single individual ” 
— adding that his fleet would be withdrawn as soon as an 
undertaking was given to smi-ender the man within a stated 
time.'’'® Captain Elliot, who was on board the Volage, replied : 


Addl. C'orr, rel. China, Nov.-Doc., 1835), p. 3t. 
““jf'hin. Rep., Oct. 1839. 

Addl. C'orr. rel. China, Oct.-Nov. 1839, p. 13. 


Ibid., p, 37. 
Ibid., p. 13. 
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“ Elliot again and again Holcinnly repeats that he knows not the 
nuirderer of Lin Wei-hi ; that he should have been punished 
if he had been discovered, and that he shall be punished if he 
be apprehended.” Captain Smith thereupon opened lire to 
force the Chinese fleet to withdraw. In tlie action which 
followed, there was small loss on the English side, but on the 
Chinese four junks were blown up or sunk, and the rest retired 
much damaged.’’'- This was the outbreak of the war, and it 
now becomes necessary to review the motives and actions of the 
parties to it. i 

§ 45. Commissioner Lin’s entire course is clear as crystal. 
His one motive was to suppress the importation and con- 
sumption of opium, and to .secure that end he was ready to I 
adopt all means; and his plan, .settled in all its details before 
his arrival in Canton,’’’''’ was that outlined more than two years 
before in HsLikiii’s memorial.”” His first step was to seclude 
the entire foreign community, guilty and innocent together 
acting on the Chine.se doctrine of responsibility,’’’^ and holding 
the generality answerable for every act, past or future, of encli 
individual ; and this he did to get into his po.ssession the opiun 
which was then in Chinese waters but not yet sold, and t(' 
obtain guarantees that no more .should ever be introduced' 
to replace it. There is no suggestion that the lives of the 
foreigners, even of Mr. Dent, Avere ever in any peril — that 
there might be a repetition of the IJIack Hole of Calcutta; nor 
did the seclusion amount, nor wa.s it likely ever to amount, 
to a Chinese imprisonment with its attendant horrors.’’'' It 


Coir. rul. C’liin.-i. Oit.-Xov. 18;i9. !>. I i. 

(’hill. I’le])., Nov. 18H'J. 

Hr. Jiobi'it liiglis. a partner in the linn of Dent .V Co., iiart prepared 
to return to England, and applied for hi.s periuil to leave Canton some ilays 
before the airival of the Higli Commi.s.siomT. lie w.-is pat oil on one prete-vt 
or another again and again ; and when linally. a few days before JIaich 18th. 
he obtained a permit from tliu oustoms authority, it was only lt> liud that tlie 
military autliurities refused to recognise it. Ultimately his departure was 
deferred so long that he was shot np in tlie factories with the rest of the 
community.— Bel. Comm. H. of Commons, 1840, evidence of H. Inglis, 
Q. 6-9. 

Of. chap, viii, § 19. 

Cf. chap. V, § 89. 

Otherwise than from the danger, always much greater in China than 
elsewhere, arising from the unregulated zeal of subordinate agents. 

The reader who wishes an unvarnished account of Chinese prisons, and 
is willing to risk nightmare, is referred to IVingrove Cooke, “China” (Times 
Correspondence, 1857-1858), uliap. xxix. 
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was, however, iiuich more than “eoiifiiiciiient to barracks ; 
the foreigners were “ prisoners at large ” ; iieeustomcKl to lining 
served, they were deprived of all service ; dependent on the 
market, their supplies of fresh pi'ovisions were cut oil ; for 
drinking and cooking they were driven to use water almost 
too polluted for bathing; and there hung over them always 
the blaek cloud of impending dangers of unknown kind and 
magnitude. There was no relenting and no prospect of it, 
and the opium in Chinese waters was surrendered as 
ransom, 'i'he authorities did not go out to seize it, as was 
their right, and then destroy it, as was their right; they 
iiicpiired it to lie brought within their read), as a jn'ccedent 
condition of release from close seclusion. In the matter of 
the bond. Commissioner Lin was less successful. The foreigners 
wei-e willing to sign, cacli for himself, a dechiration that each 
signatory would no longer introduce opium ; hut this fell far 
short of the end aimed at, which was that tlie signatures of 
those then in the High Commissioner’s power should liind, not 
only themselves, but also all future comers, and not only those 
of their own nationality, hut all of all nationalities, not lieing 
Chinese. This extreme view was .nb.andoned ; Imt, hv the pi o- 
codure then enacted, the signature of tlie master of each sliip 
was to cdnimit himself ami his mates and crew, and Iiis owners, 
with their correspondents and employes, to mujue.stioning 
acceptance of the penalties of death or confiscation, as the 
case might be; and though some form of investigation and 
trial might have come to be provided in time, yet Chinese 
practice would never voluntarily have ahandoned the doctrine 
of responsibility, and would iiicvitalily have substituted baseless 
charges and unsubstantiated rumour for investigation, and 
Jedwood justice for fair trial. When the foreign comiminity 
was released, it was because the High Commissioner had 
obtained, as he thought, all he could hope for; and it was 
a bitter disappointment to him that Captain Elliot showed 
himself no less ready to “stop the trade” than the Chinese 
authorities themselves, or than the East India Company had 
been in the days of its power; and it was no less bitter to find 
that he could not cut the root of the illicit coastwise traffic, 
but must meet it at every point where it existed. His inter- 
vention in the Lin Wei-hi affair was justified, by .the Chinese 
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law, and necessary from the Chinese point of view ; but it was 
none tlie less a tactical en-or, since it drew the attention of the 
Western world to the fixct that there were other matters at 
issue than the opium question. 

§ 46. Captain Elliot’s authority for what he did wsis ques- 
tioned at the time, to some extent at Canton and Macao, and 
in a greater degree in England, both in the country and in 
parliament; but, as his government continued the policy to 
which his acts inevitably led, the question of the limits of his 
authority need not occupy us, and to-day, seventy years later, 
we are concerned solely with the necessity and the wisdom of 
his course. When the High Commissioner unmasked his 
batteries, the superintendent began by a.ssuming the “firm 
tone and attitude,” to the adoption of which English opinion 
had by this time come, as the only course providing a remedy 
for the defects in international relatit)ns as they then existed 
at Canton ; but, within forty-eight hours afterwards, he .saw 
that the only plan possible at the time was to yield to vh majors 
and to obey the “commands”'’* laid upon him by the Chinese, 
to the utmo.st extent to which he could stretch his authority. 
He demanded the surrender of all Briti.sh-owned opium then 
in Chinc.se waters, brought it within the power of the Chine.se 
authorities, and surrendered it as the act of the agent of the 
British goveriunent ; but, while undertaking (in direct oppo- 
sition to his instructions ‘“®) to restrain British dealings in 
opium within the limits of his jurisdiction, he refused to 
sanction the signing of general bonds which .should, on tlie 
one hand, dictate to the British government its fiscal and 
economic policy in vast areas outside Chinese jurisdiction, and, 
^ on the other, should, without any form of trial, injpose the 
death penalty and entire confiscation of the ship and her lading, 
not only on the signer of the bond, but on others who were 
not parties to it. When freed from his detention at Canton, 
he stopped the trade as far as he could, following the policy 
adopted on many previous occasions, both by the Chinese and 

Cf. chap, vi, § 28. 

“ It seemed to me tbat ' demand ' implied less of unconditional con- 
straint than the bare ‘command’ to a person actually in the situation of 
a close prisoner, which was my position at that moment.” — Corr. rel. China, 
1840, p. 427. ' 

"" Cf. chap, vii, § 13 ; chap, viii, § 38. 
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bv the East Inrlia Company, as a means of securing imjjortant 
objects. The only reason given, whether to the Chinese or 
to his own government, was that in the actual situation lie 
must await instructions. Representations made to the British 
governnient from all quarters, whether from Lord Napier,''’* 
Mr. Davis,'®- Captain Elliot,'®* the merchants at Canton,"" or 
the manufacturers and merchants of England,'®’ indicated that, 
to secure the redress of grievances which pressed upon British 
traders and their trade at Canton, resort would in the end have 
to be made to armed force ; .and there is no doubt tliat this 
was the end which Captain Elliot clearly foresaw. Notwith- 
standing this, his course for five months following the exodus 
from Canton gave no fresh and unnecessary provocation to 
war ; to certain of the demands njailc upon him he assented, 
others he rejected as beyond his powers ; "’'® and on the whole 
he was as yielding and conciliatory as was permitted by the 
line of policy which he had laid down for himself — that of 
maintaining the status ijuo until his government could for- 
mulate its own policy. This course might have been followed 
until the British government .should have sent the instructions 
for which he waited, had his hand not been forced by the 
revived activity of the High Commissioner, conseijuent upon 
the entry of the TAown-v Couttn into the trade. 

§ 47. Among the merchants at Canton there was, naturally, 
some diversity of opinion. Among both American and Engli.sh 
there weie some who abstained from dealings in opium on 
conscientioii.s grounds ; but they were at one with their fellows 
in holding that international relations required veailjustmcnt.'®" 
The Americans generally .accepted all the retpiiremcnts of the 
High Coininisbioner. This they could safely do, so long as 

Cf. cliiip. vi, 21, 26. 

rr. cbip. vi). 5 1. 

t'f. rliap. viii, J 'ITi ; iilso antra. S. 12. 

Cf. chap. \ii, §§ 4, 5; postea, § 47. 

Cf. chill), iv, § 19, n. 57 ; postea, § 47. 

>'”■ Cf. aiiLcu. §§ 37-40. 

“.‘V Cilia pter of grievances: 

“ 1. British inerchauts are liable to bo sent away according to the pleasure 
oi the Chiiie-e government, without sufficient eause being ai-sigiied. 

“2. Dining tl.eir stay in Canton they aie debarrcil from the society of their 
families, no for. igii la(lie.s being alloweil to reside in Canton. 

‘■'A. 'I’lie lestiaint on personal liberty is such, that foreigners are prohibited 
hoA taking htiithful exercise, for which their habitations are too conlined. 

/“ 4. lu case of liomicide, the foreigners have not the benefit cf the law in 
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England continued to fight the Imttle of the West, since the 
signing of a bond connnitted the signer only for the moment, 
and did not eonipromisu his future ; and acquiescence gave them 
a neutral status which is so profitable in times of disturbed 
relations. This neutral attitude was, moreover, as convenient 
to the English as it was profitable to the American, The 
English at Canton spoke with no uncertain voice. Their 
memorial of December 9th, 1834, before opium was in any 
way in question, was of the same general effect as their 
memorials of 1839,"'“ when they wei-e in tlic midst of the opium 
crisis ; or, where it diftered, it was more pronounced in pointing 
out that, to effect any reform, it wa.s demands, and not petitions, 
which must be presented fo the Chinese goiernnient. At the 
earlier date the memorialists wei’e “confident that resort even 
.to such strong measures as these, so far from being likely to 
lead to more serious warfare, an issue which both our interests 
and inclinations alike prompt us to deprecate, would be tli£ 
surest course for avoiding the danger of such a collision ” ; and 
later memorials from Chamlx'iN of Commerce in the United 
Kingdom repeated this confident as.scrtion. Colonists are always 

force among tlio Cliino.so, bat fliey arc punisliod iiccordiiig lo an oiiprossive 
law iimile expressly for. and ciiactod only aijainst. foreigners. 

tnido i.s confined to Caiitnn alone, instead of permission being given 
to trade at all the ports of tire empire. 

“ (i. Tile iiKiiiopoly (if tire Cohoug. wliUeexerci'iiigaii undue contioloverthe 
foieigirlrridc. ri'iiik'r.s it at lire same time niisafo, from tbo iiisohont state of 
many of tire Hong muriliiint,s. 

" 7. The umluu intertoieiiccof the goveriimenl witli these Hong merchants 
v\ho. lieing a]iiioinled liy the foriucr to transact foreign trade, ought to be 
subject to arbitrary lines and jriiiii.'liineiits, icndcr.s them frequently unable to 
do jii.slice to their for eign eredilors. 

“ S. The foreign iiioreliaiit has no control over iris own property, after its 
having been landed. 

'• i). Iforeign inei'cl ants ai’O not allowed to build warelioiisea to .store tlieir 
property, wliich not only at pre.-.ent is eojupletely iiniler lire contrxil of tire 
Uhiiiese, but is in coiisideialile clanger from liri*. thu warehouses of the Hong 
muiohants being in the most crowdeti parts of tire suburbs, so tliat any tire 
breaking out during tire winter, the iioilU wind, carrying it to southward, 
endangers tbeir safety, 

“ 10. Koreigners have no control over merchandise sliipperl from China, 
shipment being made thi'ough the Hong mercl ants and their servunls, and thu 
property exposed to all sorts of malpractices. 

“11. We have no fixed tariff of duties, whiuh latter are genei.ally paid by 
the Hong merchants, e.\cept in ease.s i\ here foreigners wi.di to take their goods 
to their own premises, wlion lire latter pay the duties ai'coiding to tire best 
barmin they can make with the liiiguLsts.” — Chiu. Itcp., March liSSS. 

* Cf. chap, vii, § 5. 

May 2ilrd Corr. rel. Cliina, 1840, p. 418; Sept. 7th, ibid., p. 452. 
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more zealous for a bold poliev than the home frovernment, which 
is i-espoiisihle for the cost and for the results, direct and indirect, 
of such a policy ; hut in this case the hold policy was soon seen 
to he inevitable. 

§ 48. The British jroverninent hatl deferred formulating a 
policy as long as it could, and longer than it should. In 1833 
it had completely transformed the conditions of British trade at 
Canton,'^” substituting, in eflect, pure anarchism for the auto- 
cratic control which liad existed before; and it provided no 
machinery for regulating the trade under its changed conditions. 
Repeated renuests were sent for instructions and for increased 
authority ; but, during more than five years, beyond specific 
injunctions not to exceed their authority and not to interfere 
unduly with the operations of the merchants, the superin- 
tendents received no instructions which gave anv indication of 
the general, or even of the specific, views of their government. 
The full report of occurrences at Canton during the period of 
seclusion of the foreign conununitv was received at the Foreign 
Office on September !21st, but still no instructions were sent ; 
and it was only after the full do'elopment of the Lin Wei-hi 
affair was known, after tlie reiiort of the action of November 3rd 
had been received, that the future action of the British govern- 
ment was determined, except that orders were issued for the 
despatch of .ships of war, and for the mobilisation of a small 


‘-As ]on;r !is tl.o very prcj cotcroiis iiotiun.s of the emperor, that %ve Imvo 
before allmfeii to, in rej'iiiil to Inreign toinmerco, were coolined priiieip.vlt.v to 
theory, iVireigiiers laughed, grunihlcd, and blustered, according to eircunistances, 
but cmitiinii-il to triiiio, thus .strengthening the belief of the Cldiie.se in tlieir 
own a.ssertioii.s, that the tiaile was :l'. iiece-sary to us .-is air. When, Iiovtever, 
these notions were I'outid to .ussuinc the .substanlialily of practice ; when the 
system of intercmiisc was developed lx-\oiid a flonbt ; when it stands ont in 
all it.s exten.sive applic.-itinii, e.yiiiplifying its theory, tlien it becnnie.s time to 
Iiave the terms on wlncli tliis intercoiiise is to be kept up speciiied, to settle 
on what exact conditions we are to trade and be friends, and to determine 
what shall he the latitude of mutual forbearance. In 1833 the British 
government thought proper to throw the trade to China open to all British 
subjects, abolishing the exclusive right of the East India Comiany to carrv it 
on after April ISHt; and tliey pas-sed an act of parliament to this effect. 
Before the trade could, however, be free, there were two parties whose consent 
was ncces.sary, England and China. England did what she could, and, after 
pssing tlie act of parliament, appointed superintendents to watch over ti e 
free trade. Wore ,‘-he could not do, after the treatment of her ambassador 
many years before ; and she was obliged to trust to time to accomplish the 

rest, with a nation so proud, anogant, and impracticable as the Chinese ’’ 

Chiu. Hep,, May 1840, ’ 
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expeditionary force in India.'**^ In parliament the subject was 
debated ; the supporters of the administration supported it, 
taking the ground of restraint of trade, insult to the flag, and 
danger to the ])ersons of British sid)iects ; and tlie opposition 
opposed, standing on the gi'oniid of refusing to go to war in 
support of a vicious and demoralising ti-aflic. The coinitry, 
inarticulate though it was then, brought its pressure to bear. 
Between September 18f59 and May IS-IO incinorials from the 
East India and China Association of London, and the Chambers 
of Connnei-ee of London, Glasgow, Manchester, Ijccds, Liver- 
pool, Blackburn, and Bristol, all urged the government to “ act 
with flrmncss and energy.” Even now, however, there was no 
declaration of war. The order in council of April 3rd, 1840, 
referred generally only to the “ injurious proceedings ” of the 
Chinese, and to the necessity of obtaining “satisfaction and 
reparation ” ; and with that object declared that it was “ ex- 
pedient to detain and hold in custody the ships of the Chinese 
and their cargoes.” It was reprisals, not war, which the govern- 
ment intended to make, unless the Chinese government refused 
to make reparation mid concessions. 

§ 49. To the Chinese, opium was the one reason for the waiT 
and, with a just cause, they expected fully the support of the^ 
Western world. In the famous letter written by Commissioner 
Lin to (^ueen Victoria,*'* he lictrayed no consciousness that 
there had ever been any other cause of dispute, or that the 
Queen’s subjects had any grievance rei[niring to be redressed ; 
opium was the sole subject treated, and the obligation imposed 
on the Queen’s government to see to it that none came in to 
poison the people of the inner land. To the foreigners in 
general, with the English pushed into the forefront, opium was 
an incident. AVhethcr tbe British government would have 
allowed a British subject, even after a fair trial, to be executed 
by decapitation, or even by the mitigated penalty of strangula- 
tion, for an act of smuggling, even of so special an article as 
opium, must remain an academic question ; but it is very 
unlikely that it could ever have happened during Lord Palmer- 

The first ships of war and tran-sports arrived at Hongkong June 21st, 

1810. 

Memorials, etc., presented to both Houses of rartiament, Aiig. 1810. 

'™ Glasgow, ill 1 8.8S. 

Chin. Hep., Jan. 1.81:0, 
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ston’s long connexion witli the control of foreign affairs. Of 
other grievsinces there was a long list,*''’ all weighing on the 
foreign merchants and calling for remedy; and war had been 
hanging in the air from the time of Lord Napier’s protest *'® on. 
^ War came when it did becau.se the Chinese had precipitated a 
crisis bv a vigorous campaign against opium ; but it Wcos not 
' fought to uphold the trade in opium, and it was only the 
beginning of a struggle, which lasted for twenty years, and 
which was to decide tlic national and commercial relations which 
ki/ were to exist between the East and the West.*"' 

Cf. antea, § 17. n. 167. 

L'f. chap, vi, § 21. 

“ Tlii^ (opium) i-i ii mere incident to the dispute, but no more the canso 
ot the war than the throwinfr overhoard the tea in lioston harbour was the 
caii.se ii£ the Nnith American revnlnlion. . . . The cause of tlic war is the 
kotow.’’— John Quincy .Vdams, Icctuic before the Ma'saohui5ett.s Historical 
Society. Doc. IS 11. 

"file irrepres.sihle conflict provoked by these indijinities was precipitated 
in l.s:)!l by the action ot the now viceroy, who undertook to cITocI a suniniaiy 
suppression of the tratiic in opiniu.’’ — \V. A. 1’. Martin, ‘‘'Ihe Awakening of 
C'liina,'' p. i.jJ. 

The first rvar with China was hut the bepinniii" of a strnpgle between tho 
cvtienio Kfi't and Ibo tVost, thoKi.st lefusiii}; to treat on terms of etjiialit\, 
diplomatically, or commeicially. with Western nations, and tlie West insisting 
on it.s risrlit to be so treated," — F. L. llawk.s I’ott, “ A Sketch ot Chinese 
History,’’ p. Dil. 

'■And, in Bh<irl, after eiaht months more of Iniftglinit and applyii’g wet 
elotlis, Walpide lias to declare war asraiiist Rpain, the public humour [inning 
uiiqiieiichalile on tliat matter— War, and no I’eacu to be, till our undoulited 
right to roadway on tlie oceans of this [dariet become permanently manifest 
to the .Spiinisli Jlajesty. Such the effect of a .small ear. . . . Has not Jenkins’s 
Ear rc-enieiucd witli n vengeance! It has kindled a nar. . . C.'irlyle, 
“ Frederick the (tieat,” Hook x, chap. vii. 

‘•Tliis war, wliich posterity scoffs at as tho ‘War for Jenkins's Ear,’ was, 
if we e.xaniiiic it, a quite iiidi.s|iciisablc one. . . . Not perhaps since the grand 
Heforinatioii controversy, under Oliicr t'roniweil and Eli/.ahelli, had ti.ero 
been a more amlientic cause of «ar.” — Iliid., Hook xi, chap. vi. 

‘‘ (ieoige H's Spanish war liad a real necessity in it. Jenkins’s ear was the 
ridiculous outside llgure this matter had, ,Tenkm.s's ear was one liiial item in 
it; hut flic poor English I’eoplc, in their wiatli and bclluwings about that 
small item, were intrinsically meaning • Settle the account ; let us have that 
account cleared up and liquidated ; it has lain too long.’"— Ibid., Book .xii, 
ebap, xi. 
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3.5. C'hapu taken. May Ifltli ; heavy loss to Manehn frarrison . . :!!)4 

30. Shaiiffhai taken, June lOtli ; (’hinkiang taken, July -1st ; 

Slancliu pivrison extermiiiateJ ...... -!)•> 

37. Treaty of Nanking signed, Ang. 2‘.)tli -00 

§ 1. The High Coiiinii.s.sioiier Lin lind .stnu'k .it the foreign 
importers and native dealcis in opiinn ; he had .struck ah the 
claim that the Engli.sh were to be judged l)y their own law ; 
and he had struck finally at the pretension tlnit the English 
.ships might remain out.side the port of Canton, the .sole 
authori.sed staple for the foreign tnule, and so avoid compliance 
with the recent enactment reejuiring signature of the penal 
bond as a condition precedent to trading. In acting thus, he 
was fully aware that he was face to face with war, but his only 
reply to repre.sentation.s on the subject was : “ We have no fear 
of war.” ^ Meanwhile, he continued the crusade against the 
use of opium among hi.s own people. On July 6‘th, 1839, lie 
had issued a proclamation warning the people of the evils 
of opium-smoking, and giving eighteen months' grace, within 
which they must wean themselves from the habit, on penalty of 
death. In May 1840 a proclamation from the Kwangchow-fu 
warned the people of his prefecture, which includes the city of 
Canton, that the term of grace wouhl expire on January ITth, 
1841, and gave notice that a reformatory, with separate cells, 
was established outside the Yungtsing gate, to which smokers 
were urged to go to cure tliemselves of the habit.- On Septem- 
ber 27th the High Commissioner’ issued a proclamation in the 
following words ; 

“lVlierca.s, after tlie toriu allowed for smokers of opium to reform 
shall have expired, they who transgress must die, we once more therefore, 

' I’ersonal rontercnces between the High t'ornmiskioner and the editor of 
tlie Chinese Uepository, in June and Sept. ISJ'.I.— Chin, llcp., Sept. ISHU 
and Jan. ISIO. 

- Cliin. Ilep., Slay ISIO. Tiie editorial note comments on the fact that 
gambling is strictly prohibited by the laws of China, but that it is extensively 
practised with the open connivance of the police. 

® It will avoid confusion if Lin is still referred to as High Commls-sioner 
during the brief remainder of hi.s exercise of sole power at Canton. As a 
re.-ult of the naval action of Nov. 3rd, l«3i), Viceroy Teng Ting-ehcng bad in 
February ISJO been transferred to tlie less influential and much les.s lucrative 
viceroy.alty of Vun-Kwei, and Lin hiid been appointed Canton viceroy, in order 
tiuit he iiiiglit liave tlie sole responsibility of disentangling the Canton difti- 
cully. He was degraded, and was succeeded by Kishen, the Imperial orders 
li.'ning Ijceij rueeived on Sept. 27th, the day' 011 uhieh this proflamafioii wa*’ 
isiued. . . . , ' 
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aucl in the most urfrent maiiiiei', make kiiowii our clear commands^ that 
liiiiuiiii life may he spared, and those awakened wlio are still in the decep- 
tive road. Accordiiiff to the new law, ordained and widely promulgated 
last year liy Imperial authority, the criminal smokers of opium were 
allowed a )'ear and a half, wherein if they fail to refiirm, whether odicials, 
soldiers, or people, one and all are to he strangled. In the province of 
Canton the term was extended from the promulgation of the law, July 
(ith, 1839, to Uecemher 10th, 1840.^ One year and two months have 
already elapsed ; to complete the period, there only remain about one 
hundred days. Death will then stand before your eyes.” ■’ 

§ 2. Trade matters were at a staud.stilL On November 20tli, 

1839, Captain Elliot notified that British ships would be forci- 
bly prevented from entering the port of Canton, to which the 
High Coninii.s,sioner replied by i.s.suiiig orders on the 26th that, 
after December 6th, no British ships would he allowed to enter ; 
and he followed this up by a proclamation on January 5th, 

1840, clo.sing Canton “ forever ” to British ships and the produce 
of Great Britain or any of her depciideneie.s.“ Quite in Chinese 
fashion, however, he took no steps to prevent the continued in- 
troduction of Engli.sh goods in neutral bottoms/ The Chinese 
continued a petty annoyance of the English .ship.s at Hongkong 
and Tongku, but otherwise there was no hostile movement on 
either side until the following June. 

§ 3. Cargoes of Engli.sh goods continued to arrive in Engli.sli 
ships, hut could not, legally and openly, ))c .sent to Canton, 
owing to the reciprocal embargo which had been placed on 
trade ; and their i-etcntion on board .ship caused great expense 
and loss. Captain Elliot, accordingly, on January 1st, addre.ssed 
to the governor of Macao a re(jue.st that they might he landed 

' Tlic tcriii of grace (jf eiglifeon monlli.s wa.s, Jiccording to tlio Kwnngcliow- 
fn's pvochiniiiliiin, from tlie UOlli ilay of the tUh lunnlh to the L'oth day of the 
12tli mouth ; iiecoi'diiig (o that of (.'oiiimi.'.-,ioucr Lin, from the 2(jth day of the 
5th mouth to tlie 25tl) clay of the 11th month. The original proclamation has 
not been preservecl. 

t'liin. llcp., Oct. IS IO. Xo more than the clue importance must be attached 
to tlie infliction of tiie deatli penally in Asiatic countries, where the life of 
the subject who opposes the government is held cheap. Few editors of op- 
position newspapers of the Western democratic type would keep their heads 
on their slioulders for a month, where au unreformed Asiatic goreruiucnt is 
not kept in check by the expres.'ion of non-Asiatic public opinion. During 
tlie years from 18.11 to 1851 there are, in the Chinese Kepositury, frequent 
editorial notes of which the following is typical. “ Decapitations during the 
month have been very numerous ; more than thirty criminals were brought to 
the sword on a single day.” — Chin. Kep., June 1838. During the Taipiug 
rebellion they were still more numerous, 

“ Chin. Itep., Jan. 1.S40. 

' Ibid., Oct. 1842. 
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at jMacao on dcpohit, Jiaving the ordinarv town dues, ljut under 
a pledge that they should not enter into the Cliinese trade. 
The governor replied, on Januai-v 16th, saving that the Chinese 
would not allow the eargoes to Ijc landed on any part of tlieir 
territory, and would eertainly visit upon the Portuguese 
any apparent support given hy tliein to tlie English ; and 
he begged to he exeiised from placing his people in such 
Ijeril.®* On February 1st the Taotai “ placarded on the walls 
at Macao a proclamation threatening to march in force to 
seize Captain Elliot and 6ve others named, who had taken 
foreign women with them, and gone to reside permanently in the 
town”; and two days later, on the 6rd, Chinese soldiers were* 
reported to have surreptitiously cnterefl Mai-ao."* Captain 
Elliot applied to the Portuguese government for a guard of 
soldici’s, whicli was refused;'* and the next ilay II.M.S, Hyav'mth 
moved into tlie inner harbour. This step created much agita- 
tion among both Chinese and Portuguese,’' and, under a lire of 
official protests, Captain Smith agreed to withdraw his ship. 
Chinese troops, who werd marching t«)wards Macao on the 5tl), 
retired on receiving assurances lo this effect ; and the llijiw'inth 
withdrew on the 6th. Captain Elliot was, accordingly, forced 
to continue to use liis ships as his commercial Ijase, and became 
more impressed than before with the impossil)iIitv of conducting 
the trade with Canton witliout a permanent lodgment on shore 
to serve as depot, 

§ 4. On February 12lh was published at Canton an Imperial 
edict of December 29th, appointing Commissioner Lin to the 
Canton viceroyalty, confirming the decision to place a perpetual 
embargo on English tiadc, and commanding him to see that it 
was not continued surreptitiou.sly through the neutrals — that 
they do not ship away silver with which again to buy opiuin, 
and.do not supply the English with our tea and rhubarb, which 
they are never more to have.” ** The Imperial orders wei’e 

I.indsaj. ‘‘Remarks on Occurrences," p. 6S ; Canton Register, Jnn. iSth, 
cited in Chin. Rep., Jan. 1840. 

I,. " V' ®diliuon to the Isotang, suhonVmated to the Hcung.shnn-hicn, ii 
Jaotai, superior to both the Hien and the Kwangchow-fii {cf. chap, i, § lo), 
liad recently been appointed to supervise the affairs of Macao. 

'• Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

" C, niton Register, Feb. 4th, in Lind.«ay. loc. cit. 

Cf. clnip. iii, § 4. 
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duly promulgated through the Hoppo, but, as their execution 
was committed to the Hong mcichaiits, they remained prac- 
tically a dead lettei’. The neutral trade continued, then, but it 
was under some difficulties. Consuls other than British had 
been commissioned to Canton for many years past, and, though 
they received no recognition in their official capacity as re- 
presenting their government, they had, being themselves mer- 
chants, the status and responsibilities of taipan over the 
merchants of their nationality. The American consul, Mr. 
P. W. Sno^s■, in March 1839, had Ijeen called upon to show' 
cause why the Americans should not surrender opium equal in 
quantity to that surrendered by the British, and his explanation, 
supported by Captain Elliot, had lieen accepted ; in July he 
had assured the High Commissioner that no American sailor 
was implicated in the Lin Woi-hi affair, and his assurance had 
been accepted ; in August he had been allowed to return to 
Canton to his business;” but all this consideration, shown 
when it suited the High Commissioner's purpose, did not pre- 
vent his being treated with great indignity by subordinate 
Chinese officials when on his way down from Canton in April 
1840.'* The trade of the- Americans, however, for themselves 
and for others, continued without impediment. In addition to 
their own ships and English ships bought for the purpose,'® 
they had two which had been transferred from the E)igli.sh to 
the Dflfiish flag ; and all these they used, both for their 
legitimate trade and for the trade conducted on behalf of tlie 
English. Signs of impending trouble were, however, soon 
visible, and on April i2.5th a petition, signed by eleven firms 
and individual merchants of the American eommiinity, was 
presented to the viceroy, referring to “ intelligence received 
from England and America to the effect that, from about 

” Cf. clinp. i.x. § K). 

"■ C£. ebap. ix, § 2il, n. 107. 

” Ibid. 

“.Soon after leaving Canton, his boat, on stopping at one of the military- 
stations for the examination of her papers, wna detained, and her people 
treated in a manner that. in any other country would call for explanation.’’ 
— Chiu. Hep., April 1S40. 

Cf. cliap. i.\-, §§ 2S, 37. 

'I'ho VansUtari and Jl/iV/iras, renamed- the Daiitie Koiiiii and JViirden, 
subsequently seixed by the Chinese authorities on the ground of fraudulent 
transfer. — Lindsay, op. oLt., p. fill. Later on they were reloii-sed. — Chin. Itep., 
Feb. 1840. 
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June 1st, a blockade of Canton was to be established by the 
English,” and asking that their ships might be allowed to come 
directly to Whampoa and open their hatches without the 
customary delay of from ten to even thirty djiys. The High 
Commissioner returned the petition, as needing no official reply, 
but noted on it that “it is an cgi’egious mistake and close on an 
audacious falsehood to assert that the English contemplate 
establishing a blockade.” None the less, a feverish impulse 
was given to the neutral trade, which continued up to the last 
day the port remained open.-" 

§ 5. Captain Elliot’s despatches to IMay 29th, giving his 
full report of the forcible detention of the superintendent and 
the whole foreign community, the .surrender of the opium, the 
withdrawal of the British merchants and the embargo preventing 
Briti.sh ships from entering the port,"* together with the strongly- 
worded memorial of May 23rd from the Briti.sh merchants,** 
were received at the Foreign Office on Septemher 21st; his 
report on the delivery of the opium and on the form of receipt 
given for it was not received until December 2nd ; and his 
report of the Lin Wei-hi affair and of the expulsion from 
Macao was received on January 9th.** Despatches in i-eply 
leaving Plymouth on Octolx'r 24th were received by Captain 
Elliot on February 15th, and de.spatche.s of November 4th on 
February 20th. They were, therefore, based solely on reports 
to May 29th, but it is stated that they “ confirm the propriety 
of Captain Elliot’s conduct in withdrawing the British re.sidents 
from Canton.” *“ The intended blockade, of which the Ameri- 
cans in Canton had heard in time to take concerted action on 
April 25th,*'' can hardly have been ordered upon information 
received in London as late as January 9th ; and, in fact, the 
instructions for the blockade of June, which is also the policy 
of the order in council of April 3rd, were issued on Novem- 

Chin. Rep., May 1840. 

® Cf. reference to the Cambridge, chap, ix, § 28. 

=■ Cf. chap, ix, §§ 3-22, 26. 

Cf. chap, ix, §47. This memorial was “signed by practically all the 
British (English and Tarsee) firms, except Jardine, Matheson k. Co.’’— Sel. 
Comm. H. of Commons, 1840, evidence of A. Matheson. Cf. chap, vii, n 11 

“ Cf. chap, ix, §§ 2!)-32. 

“ Canton Register, Feb. 18th, 1810, cited in Lindsay, op. cit., p. 79. Cf. 
appendix B. 

The news appears to have reached Canton on March 18th by a ship which 
left Calcutta on Jan. 27th. — Lindsay, op. cit., p. 91. 
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bor 4th, and were, therefore, based on the situation as it existed 
on May 29th, 1839. Captain Elliot had disobeyed his in- 
structions at every point ; he had exceeded his authority, 
notwithstanding every effort of Lord Palmerston to curtail it ; 
he had adopted at, and outside. Canton a policy which must 
inevitably bring his country, if not into war, at least to the 
state of reprisals to which it was attempted to limit the war ; 
and yet the responsibility cannot be placed on him. In later 
years, with more rapid steam communication, the Foreign Secre- 
tary could assert that “ H.M.’s government cannot delegate to 
H.M.’s servants in foreign countries the power of involving their 
own country in war ” ; but in those da 3 -s of slow communi- 
cation, governments must often have found themselves forced 
by their agents into action which they had not previously 
contemplated. This was the case in the present instance. Lord 
Napier had warned Lord Pahnemton of the possibility of his 
being forced into a forward policy; Mr. Davis and Sir G. 
Robinson had adopted the .silent and quiescent plan in order 
to leave the way clear for the government to formulate a 
policy ; Captain Elliot had given warning of the probable 
necessity for the exercise of foi'cc ; and, when the crisis came, 
the government took upon its own shoulders the responsibility 
for what had been done, and resolved on a forwanl policy to 
force the Chinese to make reparation for the past and give 
.security for the future. Its full approval of Captain Charles 
Elliot’s proceedings to the end of September is further shown 
by his appointment as plenipotentiary conjointly with his 
cousin. Admiral the Hon. George Elliot,*" and by the nature 
of the instructions to the two plenipotentiaries, which were 
dated February 20th."“ 

§ 6. During the winter .and spring the English ships, with 
the grecater part of the merchants and their hunilies on board, 
had been at Tongku ; they had, against the protest of all the 
ship-masters and insurance agents, been ordered to that 
anchorage as a military measure, owing to the impossibility of 
protecting the Hongkong anchorage with the small force at 

® Lorit Ctarenrlon to Sir R. Alcick, Jaii. 28th, 1869, Corr. ret China 
(No. 2), 1869, p. 76. 

“ Cf. lH>teii, § (!. 

\ • Cf. postea, § 16 ; oh.ap. si, J 2; appendices A, li. 
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Captain Smith’s disposal/* Before movin>r from Hongkong 
they had, on November 16th, been exposed to cannonade from 
the Kouloon side ; and at Tongku they were, on February 28tli, 
attacked bv iirc-rafts, hut without sufiering loss/'* At the end 
of April, ill anticipation of the coming of the south-west mon- 
soon, they moved down to Kapsingmooii,-'"’ where, on Slay 9tli, 
they were attacked by no less than ten fire-ships. ■** War-ships 
ami transports now, from June 21st, began to arrive, and on 
June 22nd tlie senior naval officer. Commodore Sir James Jolin 
Gordon Bremer, issued two notifications ; the first established 
a “ blockade of the river and port of Canton by all its entrances 
on and after the 28th instant ” ; the second appointed Kapsui- 
inoon and Macao roads as anchorages permitted to merchant 
shipping.^''' In the interval Adiniml George Elliot arrived, 
bringing a conmiission appointing himself and Captain Charles 
Elliot respectively H.M.’s fii-st and second commissioner, pro- 
curator, and plenipotentiary. The British forces now in Chinese 
waters were as follows : 16 ships of war mounting 540 guns, 
4 armed steamers, 1 troop-ship, 27 trniisporfs, and troojis 
numbering 4000 of all arms, including two English regiments.'''* 
Colonel Burrell was in command of the land troops, with 
Colonel Oglander, who died at sea on the way to Chusan, as 
second in command ; but Admiral Elliot was in supreme 
command of the combined forces. 

Tlie protect was signed by thirty-five ship-masters and twenty merchants, 
among them tlie agents of fifteen insuiancc companies. The Volage went to 
Tongku on Nov. 12tli ; the merchant fleet, being fired upon on tlie liitli, fol- 
lowed on the l.-ith with the //)/«, -intA. — Lindsay, op. cit., p, -Itl. 

The prote.st represented that Tongku was more e.xjiosed to danger from 
fire-rafts, which was true ; but L'ajitain Eiiiol pointed out tliat it wa.s more 
easily defensible otherwise, being open only at two point.s, and that it was 
twenty miles nearer to lilaeao and to tlie Itogue, botli of whicli nei'ded 
watching.— ('apt. Elliot to r..onl ralnieiston, Nov. 17th, Add!, f nr. rel. 
China, Nov.-Dee.. 18.',!). p. .'til. 

Lind.say (op. eit., p. .olj suggests that Captain Elliot's true motive was “ his 
strong desire to get rid of the opium vessels, whose trade could not con- 
veniently he carried on at Tonekn,” whic'a he (Lindsay) considers unjustifiable. 

“ l.ind.sav, op. cit., pp. 52. DG. 

« Ibid., ri. 98. 

’* Chin. Kep., June 1840. 

Ibid. The fleet remaiuod outside the Ladroncs, Commodore Bremer 
going in the WelUdeij. 74. to Macao, to confer with Captain Elliot. Tlie main 
fleet was .signalled on the 24 th to proceed to the north.— Ouchterlonv, “ Cliinese 
War,” p. 40. 

"■ Bernard, “ Tlie Nemesi.,,” i, p. 221 ; Oucliterlonv, op. cit., p. 37. 

« DncJjteriony, op, cit„p, 40; Jocelyn, “ Chjnesp' Expedition," p. 60, 
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15 7. At about this time appeared what may be considered 
to have been the usual Chinese declaration of war, in the shape 
of proclamations, issued under the authority of Commissioner 
Lin, offering rewards for the ctqiture and destriu-tion of English 
ships, and the capture or dcfith of English officLTs and men. 
Eor the capture of a ship of war the captors were to receive 
all her contents, except her armament and any oj)ium on board, 
and, in addition, a cash bonus of .S20,0()() for an eighty-gun 
ship, witli a reduction of .slOO for eacli gun less; for the 
destruction of a ship of war, half tlio above sum. For the 
capture of a nierchaiit vessel, her contents, excejrt armament 
and opium, and a casli bonus of .s]{>,()00 for a ship, .''.3000 for 
a bar(]iie, and .'I'flOOO for a brig or .selK)oucr, .S'300 for a large 
boat, and islOO for a small boat ; one-third of these sums for 
their destruction. For the capture of a naval commander, 
.s.300(), with a reduction of i^.oOO for each step down in rank ; 
for killing them, one-third these sums. For English soldiers, 
sailors, and merchants, SlOO for their capture, and S40 for 
killing them ; proportionate sums for .sepoys and lascars. Ke- 
wards of .'t' 100 for the capture of each Cliinese traitoi-. 

The feelings of the Chinese liccame exacerbated as the 
war went on, and on February 25th, ISil, a proclamation-'" 
of the governor of Kwangtung offered much greater incite- 
ments to deeds of derring do, the money rewards being on 
the following scale ; 

8 

Kia- the ciiptare of a .sliiji of the lino .... 100,000 

For her ilestnictinn 30,000 

For a frifrate or sloop, in pro]K)rtioii. 

For the capture of a lai-fie steamer .... .50,000 
For the capture of a small steamer .... 2.i,000 
For the capture alive of Captain Klliot, Hr. ilorrisoii, 

or Commodore llrenier, each .... .50,000 

" The exact dntc is not known, but the proclaiuaLioii was jnibltsiiod in 
Chin. Rep., Jul.v 18J0. filmilar proclamations ugain.st tlie French were i.s,.'iierl 
in 1884 br the Canton viceroy, .mcl against tlic Japanese in Is'.il bv tlio 
governor of Formosa. This governor ■was a perfect typo of tlie" si-hoiar and 
gentlaman,” a representative of the old regime in China wliicii is last dis- 
appearing, and tlie faitliest possible removed from the blondtUirsty trraat 
which his utterances made him appear. To the author he remarked : “ \Vli:it 
could I do f You know the Chinese soldier, and how impossil>lc it is to make 
him fight, except by special inducements, and, besides, it is oiir immemorial 
custom”; and he could sec nothing wrong iq tyhaji; lip had dom-. (T. also 
phap. xvi, §§ 13, 18. 

** Chin. Rep., Fell. 1841, , < 
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For tlieir lieadsj each 30,000 

For the capture of an English officer .... 10,000 


For his head 5,000 

For the capture of an English soldier or sailor . . .500 

For his head 300 

For the capture of a sepoy or lascar . . . . 100 

For his head .50 

For those who lost their liras in effecting seizures, a 

gratuity to their families of 300 


Thc.sc proclamations were cjuite in accordance with Chinese 
immemorial custom, and in-stances of similar incitements by the 
government to the national soldiery arc known ejuite to the end 
of tlie nineteenth century. They are of course barbarous and 
bloodthirsty, out of place on the tongue or from the pen f)f 
the officials of a government which .assorted its supci’it)ritv in 
civilisation to any other nation, ami the barbarity is a faith- 
ful echo of the feelings of the people to whom the incite- 
ments were addressed ; but this was a people which did not 
understand the conventions of modern warfare, which required 
to be instructed in the use of such elementary svmbols as the 
flag of truce, and which held literally to the niaxiiu that the 
prime object of war was to kill the enemy ; and we must 
accord to their attitude a gi-eater but similar degree of con- 
demnation to that given to the conduct of the Spanish gucrill.as 
in their war of independence .against the forces of France, 
only a generation before.^” That the Chinese were a cruel 
and heartless race, we shall have occa.sion to sec ; but it is by 
their deeds and not by their high-flown pronunciamentos that 
they must Ijc judged, and, on the other side, thev must be 
given credit for their actual attainment .and not their pretension 
to civilisation. 

During the wnrs of the French revolution, IJarere propo^'Ctl to tlie 
convention tli.-it no Engli-h or Il.movcrian piisouers 1)0 taken.— Tuino. “ha 
Il5yolution, iii, pp, 250. During the American war of Secession, 
Stonewall Jackson declared : “ I liave always thought that we ought to meet 
the Federal invaders on the outer verge of just right and defence, and raise 
at once the black flag— ‘No quarter to the violators of our homes and fire- 
sides.’ “ Life of Jackson,” by his wife, p. ,S10. At Fort Pillow, on April 12tl), 

1864, of the Unionist garrison the colonred troops lost 77 per cent, and the 
white troops 43 per cent, in killed and wounded, the greater number after 
they had surrendered and were asking quarter.— Rhodes, Hist. U.S., v, pp. 
511-512. Justice to the Chinese, however, requires that comparison .sliould 
rather be made with the European period of Magdeburg and Drogheda, or 
even with the .Spanish campaigns in the Netlieilands in tlic latter part of the 
sixteenth century. « Ct. postea, §§ 10, 32 ; c£ also, §§ 34, 36. 
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§ 8. The Ijlockade of the Canton river having been estab- 
lished, the first step to l)e taken woiihl seem to be to desti-oy 
the defences of the river ; but the instructions from England 
prescribed operations in the north, and tlie two plenipoten- 
tiaries, Admiral G. Elliot and Captain C. Elliot, sailed on 
June !30th in that direction, arriving at Tinghai, on Chnsan 
Island, on July (itii. Tinghai bad been snminoned by Coin- 
niodore Bremer on the 4th, and oeenpied on the 5th, the 
Chinese being (jiiite unprepaml to make any resistance ; “ the 
Tin" " committed snicifle, the first of a long series of such 
episodes, nhich excited mingled admiration, respect, and scorn 
in the minds of the English. ^Meantime, an attempt had been 
made to carry out instructions from England to deliver into 
official h.Tiids, for ti-ansniission to the Peking government, a 
letter from Lord Palmerston on the (|uestions at issue Iretwccn 
** the two nations. A frigate was sent to .Vmoy, arriving there 
on Julv 2nd, to deliver the letter; a boat was .sent on .shore 
under a white flag, on which the Chinese promptly fired as 
Iwing an enemy ; the frigate then opened fire and did .some 
mischief, but no means could lx: found to deliver the letter.^’* 
The difficulty throughout this wav was that the white flag of 
truce was a new rule in the game, one whieli the Chinese had 
not learned ; and oven when a high officer had been duly 
instructed, it was frequently found tliat some over-/.caloiis 
subordinate had failed to undei'stjxnd the application of the new 
rule, and did not play up. The indignation of the Engli.sh at 
, these acts of treachery was a.s great as that of the Chinese at the 
treacherous conduct of the Engli.sh in attacking batteries from 
I the flank instead of on their armed front. ()u July lOtli a 
similar attempt was made at Ningpo ; here the white flag was 

“To this (the taking oC tlie Rogne forts), however, the opinions from 
England were averse. . . . Thi.s attack was therefore put off for the arrival 
of the commander-in-chief." — Joceljn, “Chine.'e E.'cpedition,” p. 42. Lord 
Jocelyn was military secretary to the mission. Of. also postea, J Ifi. 

“ Oiiohterlony, op. cit., p. 42; Jocelyn, op. cit, p. 4!). For detailed 
accounts of the military operations of this war, which are beyond the .scope of 
this history, the reader is referreil to Oachterlony, Jocelyn, Bernard, BcloUer, 
and other contemporary writers. 

“ The Civil Magistrate ; Jocelyn, op. cit.. p. 58. 

“ Oiiohterlony, op. cit., p. ."d ; Jocelyn, op. cit., p. 70. The two jili’ni- 
potentiaries were instructed to di.stribiite Imiidhills, as they went iilong the 
. coast, reassuring the people of the intentions of the Eiigli-ih. — Lord I’almei- 
ston to the two plenipotentiaries, March 4th, 1840, in Fublic Uecord Office. 
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respected, and tlie liearevs of the letter courteously treated, but, 
though a copy was taken, the letter was refused.'"’ Having 
established a blockade of Ningpo and the mouth of the Yangtze, 
the plenipotentiaries sailed on July 28th for the mouth of the 
Peiho. Here, on August 15tli, the letter was received by a 
niilitarv officer of the rank of sliowpeli on behalf of Ivishen, 
member of the council and viceroy of Chihli, who had been 
commissioned to negotiate with the English plenipotentiaries.^' 
The letter had to he referred to Peking, and the ships went for 
a cruise. The distribution and <x;cupation of tlie ships during 
the month following was as follows : five ships (180 guns) and 
one steamer in the Gulf of Pechihli ; one .shij) {li guns) 
stranded and hove down at Tinghai ; two ships (38 guns) 
blockading the entrance to the Yangtze ; two ships (46 guns) 
blockading Ningpo ; one ship (74 guns) blockading Amoy ; four 
.ships (102 guns) and one steamer bloekading the Canton river.''* 
§ 9. The ships returned to the mouth of the Peiho on the 
apiwinted date, August 27th, and, as there appearetl to be no 
comniuiiication from the .shore," preparations were made to 
force the passage of the Taku forts. A letter was, however, 
receivc<l from Ivishen, explaining that communications had been 
sent out on the 24th and 25th, when no .ships were there ; 
pleading his rank and his special position as viceroy of the 
province as his reason for not going afloat to call on the senior 
plenipotentiary, Admiral Elliot,’'’ and suggeisting that the second 
plenipotentiary. Captain Elliot, should come on .shore for a 
personal interview.’' The suggestion was accepted, and the 
interview was held on August 30tb ; Captain Elliot was received 
with due honour, but the discu.ssion was long and animated.''" 

'•' Oucliterluny, o]). cit.. p. :U ; .Jouelyn, op. cit., p. 7?. 

'■ Ouoliterlony, op. cit.. p. .'is ; .locelyn, op. cit., p. 102. 

*'* Chin. l!('p., Oct. ISpi. 

" It sliDuld bft explained tiiat the western side of the Gulf of Pechihli is 
shallow, ,md tliat ship.s of deep draught must lie some five or six miles from 
the Taku forts at tlie mouth of the Peiho; and that from the ships the low- 
lying shore is quite invisible. 

" The excuse seems to have been unnecessary; the rule of Chinese 
etiquette is that, between officials of equal rank and 'standing, the visitor calls 
first on the resident ; and the same rule holds in Western diplomatic circles. 
But cf. ajipendix A. 

■” Oncliterlony. op. cit., p. fil ; Jocelyn, op. cit., p. 108. 

“ “ After a conference of six hours, during whicli period the loud voices of 

tlie plenipotentiaries in high argument had often struck upon oor ears,” 

Jueelya, up, cit., p, U5, 
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I'lirthur reference to Peking became necessary, and, after another 
cruise, the ships again returned, to the Peiho on September 12th. 
It was then arranged that negotiations should be taken up at 
Canton, the scene of all the trouble to be settled, where, too, 
the truth of the facts in dispute could be best ascertained. The 
Kngli.sh p]enipotentiarie.s, having lir.st informed the Chinese 
that no further aggressive inovenient would be made except 
under provocation, left the Peiho on September 1.5th an<l re- 
turned to Chusan, arriving at Tinghai on September 28th.’’“ 

■ § 10. Two matters claimed the immediate attention of the 
English jjlenipotentiaries, the health of troops occupying 
Tinghai, and an act of barbarity committed by the Chinese. 
Tinghai had been found very unhealthy, and in the period from 
July 13th to llccember 31st, in a force not exceeding 4000, the 
y admission to hospital were 5329 and the deaths 448 ; one-half 
of the admission-s were for intermittent fever, and two-thirds 
of the deaths from diarrhcca and dysentery.’’' In November a 
number of the sick were .sent to Manila, hut the Spanish 
authorities refu.scd permission to laud them, and they were taken 
to Hongkong,’’"’ -whevo the convalescents were available for the 
attack on the Chuenpi batteries on January 7 th. 

The seizure by the Chinese of their own countrymen, 
purveying for the troops at Tinghai, had been begun in August ; 
and on September 16th Captain P. Anstruther of the Madras 
artillery was captured and taken to Ningpo. Here he was 
loaded with leg-irons of 18 lb. weight, and forced into a cage, 
the dimensions of which, outside the wooden bars, were 31 ft. in 
V length, 3 ft. in height, and 2 ft. in width. On the 22nd, Lieu- 
tenant Douglas, R.N., commanding the armed brig Kite, which 
had been wrecked, was brought in, also ironed and in a similar 
cage ; and the next day several other survivors from the Kite, 
including Mrs. Noble, wife of the sailing-master, were brought 
in. These, including Mi’s. Noble, were all ironed and confined 
in cages of the same kind and dimensions as that of Captain 
Anstruther. Of Mrs. Noble it is recorded that on one occasion 
she was kept in this re.stricted cage for thirty-six hours con- 
secutively, and on several occasions was, with her fellow 
prisoners, exposed in the cage in the market-place of towns 


“ Ouchterlony, op. oit., p. P(i ; Jocelyn, op. cit.. pp. lit!, 121. 
.Onchterlony, op. oit., p. 54, p. 74 
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through which they passed, and subjected to the jeers and 
hooting of the popul.acc.''® Early in October Captain Elliot 
went to Chinhai to obtain the release of the prisoners; and, 
though he did not succeed in this, he secured the promise of 
fair treatment.'' They wei-e kept as pi-isoncrs thi-ough the 
winter, and were ultimately released in February and brought 
south by the troo[)s evacuating Tinghai at the beginning of 
Marcb.'"’ From documents found on the cajiturc of Ningpo it 
was learned that, a short time after their release, orders were 
received from Feking to execute the officers among them.'’” 

§ 11. On November 6th it was notified at Chusan that an 
armistice covering the province of Chekiang had been agreed 
upon, several communications indicating j)caceful intentions 
having been received from Ilipu, the Nanking viceroy, who had 
been appointed Higli Commissioner for the affiiirs of Chekiang, 
and was then at Ning[)o ; by this agreement the Engli.sh retained 
possession of Clmsan and some «)utlying islands, and were to 
abstain from operations outside these limits. The English 
plenipotentiaries left Chusan on November 15th, and arrived at 
Macao on the 20th. They had consented to carry despatches 
from Ilipu for transmission to Kishen, who had been appointetl 
Imperial commissioner for Kwangtung affairs ; and on the 
21st the letters weie sent to the Boguc by the steamer Quern. 
The steamer and her boat, both Hying the white flag, were 
fired upon from the Bogue forts. The despatches were then 
sent through the Chinese officials at Macao to Kishen, who 
at once wrote expressing his regret, and stating that he had 
issued instructions regarding the u.se of the white flag.®* 

§ 12. On Novemlier 26th Admiral Elliot informed the 
British merchants, who hjul addressed him on the subject, that, 
while the armistice applied only to the province of Chekiang, 
he had the hope that matters would soon be settled with the 


“ Oucliterlonv, op. cit., p. 70; Chin. Eep., Sept. 1841. 

" Oucliterlonv, op. cit., p. 72. 

“ Ibid., p. 12(i. 

Ibid., p. 120 ; Davis, “ China during the War," i, pp. 16, 62, 72. 

” Ibid., p. 86 ; Jocelyn, op. cit., p. 156 ; Admiral Elliot’s notification in 
Chin. Hep., Nov. 1840. The suspension of hostilities was the function of the 
admiral alone. — Appendix H. 

*' bill, having succeeded Teng as viceroy in February, had then ceased to 
be High Coiimii.ssioner. Cf. aiitea, § 4. 

“ Oiichterlony, op, cit., p. 83 ; Bernard, " Tlie Nemesis.” i. a 21.3 : Chin 
Bept, Not. and De& 1840. , , ' ' ' ^ 
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Chinese. Three (lavs later, on the 29l.h, a notification signed 
by Cliarles Elliot, “ H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China,” informed 
the British community that “the Honoui-able George Elliot, 
Ilear-Admiral of the Blue, has resigned the command of tlie 
fleet into the hands of Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer, sudden 
and severe illness liaving incapacitated him from its duties.” 
This also, though nothing but the signature shows it, left 
Captain Elliot sole plenipotentiary'. Some writers have 
suggested that this illness was one of convenience, and that 
irreconcilable differences of opinion between the colleagues 
were the real cause leading to Admiral Elliot’s retirement. It 
seems difficult to understand why, in such an event, the senior 
of two plenipotentiaries should withdraw in favour of his junior ; 
and, in fact, the contemporary writers who were on the spot 
refer invariably to the admiral’s “sudden and severe illness,” 
and make no other suggestion.®* It may further be remarked 
that the illness appears to have been so severe that he could 
not himself notify that he had handed over his naval command. 
Much fault was afterwards found with Captain Elliot for the 
results of the pcacc-sccking policy pursued during the year 1840, 
and the .suggestion that this policy was not approved by the 
'• chief of the mission was thrown out as a later thought. 

§ 13. Lin Tse-.sli’s policy had been to crush the English ; to 
announce his recpiirements, and coerce them into ac(|uiescence. 
Kishen had shown the impolicy of this course, and had repre- 
sented that, while the aggressive acts of the English must be 
checked by force, the demands to be made upon them must 
be supported by negotiations ; he had further represented the 
impolicy of violent measurcs for the suppre.ssion of the opium 
traffic. He was sent south as High Commissioner to adopt 
a policy of conciliation — provided, of course, that policy could 
secure all that China wanted from the rebellious Ijarbarian — 
and, at the same time, to weary his opponents by procrastination, 
and so to bring them to accept terms which would have been 
rejected at the outset,®® With this object he was engaged in 

" Ouohterlony, op. cit,, p. 90 ; Bernard, op. oit., i, p, 229 ; Belcher, “ Voyage 
round the World,” ii, p. 138 ; Chin. Ilep., Nor. 1840. 

“* " Admiral Elliot was obliged to come away from ill-health.” — Queen 
Victoria to the King of the Belgians, April 13th, 1841, " Letters of (jueen 
Victoria,” i, p, 2(il. 

“ Davis, op. oit., i, p. 26. 
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negotiations through December; but at Canton he had not 
only his English opponent to deal with, but also the war party 
among the Chinese, among them the irreconcilable Lin, viceroy 
of the province, whose policy Kishen hfid come to overturn. 
This party found a ready acceptance for their views at I’eking, 
where the effect of the English display of force oft the Peiho 
was soon dissipated ; and, whatever the intentions with which 
Kishen came to Canton, he found himself driven to demonstrate 
to his own government that his conciliatory jiolicy was only 
meant to blind the eves of the English, and to induce them by 
diplomacy to concede n hat could otherwise he wrung from them 
onlv bv force. In a memorial to the throne lie goes so far as 
to inform the emperor that he hopes by “ admonition ” to 
persuade them even to accept the principle of the bond,“'‘ which 
had been steadily rejected. Captain Elliot, on his side, though 
dui’ing the twelve months last past he had shown himself 
consistently inclined to measures which might lead to a pccaccful 
solution, had still never wavered in his adherence to his 
irreducible inininuim, and further knocks were necessary before 
the door of peace was to be opened. Negotiations were broken 
off on the point of the cession of Hongkong; Captain Elliot 
had had too bitter an experience not to insist on a base for 
British operations, wliile Kishen knew that the cession of 
national territory would never be forgiven bv the emperor. 
Prej)aratioiis for the struggle were marie on both sides ; ''' and 
on January Tth, 1841, the batteries at Chuenpi and Taikoktow, 
outside and on each side of the Bogue, were attacked by the 
British forces, silenced, and occupied.*''* The next dav, as the 
forces were preparing to advance to attack the Bogue forts, at 
Anunghoi, an armistice was agreed upon, and negotiations were 
resumed. 

Chill. Hep., J)cc, 1^10. 

Davis (op. cit., i, p. 34) refers to “the provokiiif^ discovery, ou the 
mil Jiiniiiiry ISl], of an edict consigning' to destruction rdl British ships and 
sabjeots, wberuier tl.ey might be found’’ ; and implies that the action of the 
7tli was the lesult of the discoiery, Belcher, who was present with his ship, 
states (op. cit., ii, ji. 140) that piepirations weio made from Dec. 2;4rd ; 
Bernard, wriling Ironi the notes of Hall, who was present, describes (op. cit., 
i. p. 2;i(: ) the preparatioii.s made on eaeli side ; Onohterlony savs (op. cit., p. 94) : 
“ Jlore tlian oiiec the signal was hoisted tor tlie lleet to iirepare tor immediate 
service, but wa*. invariably coanteniiandcd on the ajvpearanco of some boat 
bearing tlie white Hag issuing from the Bogue.” 

Xolification in t'liin. ]!ep., Ilec. 1H40. 'I’lie Chuenpi batteries were armed 
with 72 guns, and those at 'X'aikoktow with 26. 
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§ 14. On January 20th Captain Elliot issued a notification 
in the following tei’ins ; 

“ Her Majesty’s plcnipiitcntiary has now to aiiiioniice the conclusion 
of preliminary arrangements between the Imperial commissioner and 
himself involving the following conditions : 

“ 1". 'file cession of tlie island and harbour of Hongkong to the 
Hritish crown. All just charges and duties to the empire upon the 
commerce carried on tlicre to bo jiaid as if the trade were conducted 
at Whampoa. 

“ 2". An indemnity to the Uritish government of six millions of dollars, 
one million payable at once, and the remainder in equal annual instal- 
ments ending in 

“3". Direct otiiclal intercourse between the countries upon equal 
footing. 

“4". 'riie trade of the jiort of Canton to he opened within ten days 
after the Chinese new-year,'" and to he carried on at tt'hampoa till further 
arrangements are practicahle at the new' settlement.” 

The notification then made the first public uttercance of the 
principle which has been an essential part of the English policy 
in China from that day to this : 

“’I'he plenipotentiary sciws the earliest occasion to declare that her 
Majesty’s government has sought for no privilege in China exclusively 
for the advantiigc of liritish ships and merchants, and he is only perform- 
ing his duty in otfering the protection of the British fiag to the .subjects, 
citizens, and ships of foreign jaiwers that may resort to her Majesty’s 
possession. I’ending her Majesty’.s further pleasure, there will be no port 
or other chargt's to the Briti.sli government."''’ 

§ 15. The treaty to be based on this preliminary arrange- 
ment could have covered no more ground than is laid down 
in the conditions given, and the action of the English plenipo- 
tentiary was promptly disavowctl by his government. Loi-d 
Palmerston informed the queen that — 

'^Captain Blliut seems to have wholly disregarded tlie instructions 
whicli liad been sent to him, and even wlieii, l)y the entire suece.ss of tlie 
operations of the fleet, he was in a roiidition to dictate Ins oh'H terms, 
he seems to have agreed to very inadequate conditions, 'fhe amount of 
' compensation for the opium surrendered falls short of the value of that 
opium, and iiotliiiig lias been obtained for tlie expenses of tlic expedition, 
nor for the debts of the bankrupt Hong merchants. 'Hie .sceuritie.s wliicli 
the plenipotentiaries were expressly ordered to obtain for British residents 
ill China have been abandoned ; and tlie island of Chu.saii wliicli tliey 
were speciflcally informed was to be retained till the whole of the pecu- 

Jan. 23rd, 1841, was the llrst day of tlie next Chinese year. 

Chin. Hep., Jan. 1841. • Of. appendix B. 
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iiiarv compensation siionld liavc been paid, }ias Itccn iiastily and discredit- 
ably evacuated. I'ben llie cession of Ilonsrkonf; lias been coiijiled with 
a condition about the paynii'iit ot duties, which would render that island 
not a possession of tlie liritish crown, hut, like Macao, a scttleiiient held 
by suttcraiice in tlie territory of the cro«ii of China.” '* 

The Queen wrote to tlie King of the Kelgian.s ; “The 
Chinese business vexes us much, and ralincr.ston is deeply 
mortified at it. All we wanted might have been got, if it had 
not been for the unaccountably strange conduct of Charles 
Elliot . . . who completely tli.sobeyed his instructions and tried 
to get the Imccxt terms lie could.” At a cabinet meeting, lield 
on April 30th, it was decided that the government could not 
sanction any treaty based on the preliminary agreement ; that 
it would be necessary to demand a “ larger amount of indemnity 
for the pa.st injury,” and greater .security for trade in future ; 
that Chusau must be rcoccupied ; that Captain Elliot must - 1 
be recalled ; and that Sir Henry Pottinger .should lie sent out.” 
Strong language this ; but at so great a distance English policy 
still remained under Captain Elliot’s control until the following 
August. 

§ 18. Captain Elliot's conduct had indeed been “ unaccount- 
ably strange.” On November 19tb, 1837, he liad addressed to 
Lord Paliiierston a meinoranduni in which he advised the 
despatch of a special commissioner, accompanied by an armed 
force, who .should establi.sh bini.self at Chusau, or some more 
northerly point, and not at Canton, before opening negotia- 
tions. No action was taken at the time ; but after the crisis 
of 1839 liad fully developed — after the detention of the 
foreigners, the delivery of the opium, the .stoppage of trade, ' 
tlie affair of Lin IVei-hi, the expulsion from Macao, and the 

state of semi-hostilities of September were known in London 

the British government definitely adojAed a policy, which is 
clearly laid down in the iusti-uctions to tlie two plenipo- 
tentiaries of February 20th, 1840. By these, they were first 

’> Lord I'altnerston to Queen Vicloria, April lOtb, 1811, “Letters of Queen 
VictnrUi,’’ i, p. 260. For the instructions to the two Elliots, ct. appendices 

13< 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, April 13th, 1841, “Letters,” 
i, p. 201. 

■■‘ Lord llelbourno to Queen Victoria, May Srd, 1841, “Letters,” i, 
p. 2^55. 

■' Corr. rel. China, 1810, p. 2J2. Ci. chap..vui,.§55.. 
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to demand satisfaction for the illegal detention, irrespective 
of innocence or guilt, of the superintendent and British subjects 
at Canton, and for the threat to compel by stai’vation the 
suiTcnder of opium not actually in their hands or within 
the power of the Chinese authorities ; and, as the means to this, 
they were to demand the return of the opium surrendered, or, 
if that had been destroyed, the payment of its value. Then 
they were to demand satisfaction for the affront offered to the 
crown of England by the indignities heaped upon its repre- 
sentative, and more respectful ti-entment of him in the future. 
In the third place they were to demand security that British 
merchants .should not be subjected again to violence and 
injustice while engaged in their lawful pui’.suits of commerce ; 
and, to remove them from the operation of caprice, one or more 
i.slands were to be ceded. In the fourth place, the debts of the 
Hong merchants, due, as they wei-o, to the monopoly which 
they enjoyed, were to be made good, and the monopoly was 
to be abolished. Further, it was resolved to send out a suf- 
ficient force, and, in order to impress the Chinese government 
with the importance attached to this matter, a blockade was 
to be establi.shed at once off the principal ports; and it was 
to be demanded that the expense of tliis expedition .should 
be repaid by China.’’’ The answer of the Chinese government 
was to be demanded off the mouth of the Peiho, but negotia- 
tions might be afterwards carried on at any place, within the 
discretion of the plenipotentiaries; and, Chusan having been 
occupied at the outset, it was to be retained until after payment 
of the whole of the indemnity which might have been demanded 
and agreed to. Three months later, as if with prescience of 
what was to come, Lord Palmerston iu.structed the two pleni- 
potentiaries that, if, before Admiral Elliot’s arrival. Captain 
Elliot should have agreed to a convention by which less in any 
respect than the demands pi'escribed in her general instructions 
should have been obtained, the convention was at once to be 
disavowed, and Captain Elliot was to inform the Chinese 
officials that he had exceeded his authority.’® 

'' Cf. appendix A. 

™ C'l. appendix i). Lord I’alinerston’s desjiatcli oE Fob. 3rd, ISil (appendix 
F) explicitly instructed Captain Elliot that none oE the demands of the liiilish 
government were to be abated; tliis would be received too late to alEcct the 
superintendent’s action. 
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§ 17. Captain Elliot’s opinions in January may be judged 
from tho.se he held in June following. lA)i'd Auckland, 
governor-general of India, li;ul written to him on May 10th 
expressing his approval of his action in concluding the armis- 
tice of March 20th and, in hisi-cply of June 21.st,"‘’ expressing 
his gratification at this approval. Captain Elliui took the 
opportunity to point out that, by this action, and by the con- 
sequent reopening of trade, he h;rd released 20,000 tons of 
shipping which had been locked up, and had made po.ssihle the 
shipment of 80,000,000 pounds of tea, the duties on which 
would bring =£’3,000,000 into the English exchequer ; and 
further, that the maintenance of trade at Canton would create 
an interest making for peace, and tending to neutralise the 
hostilities elseH'here. In answer to Ixird Auckland’s criticism 
that wisdom dictated, and his in.struction.s enjoined, negotiations 
farther north, he replied that he fully agreed, and was making 
preparations to proceed north again ; but that it was also wise 
to demonstrate at Canton the power of British arms. He then 
proceeded to comment on the draft treaty, ninth formed part 
of his instructions, and of which lA)rd Auckland was furnished 
with a copy. He had not includeil the value of opium, since 
he was reluctant to assume the respoiisibilitv of .settling the 
amount, and must leave it to the Indian goternment; for the 
expen.scs of the expedition he thought it better to iix a round 
sum, since otherwise the expedition would have to he kept in 
Chinese waters until the accounts were made up ; and as to the 
Hong debts he was of oj)inion that they ought not to he pres.sed, 
or immediate payment insisted on, but should Ije left to the 
voluntary settlement which had been alreadv agreed upon.'” 
He also objected to the opening of more ports, which would 
only mean the placing of a larger mimher of hostages at a 
greater muuber of phwcs iii the hands of an irritated govern- 
ment; the better plan would he to retain Hongkong, which had 
been shown to be a necessity, and to concentrate British interests 
there. In general he was of opinion that no treaty was needed, 
and that none should be made, until the Chinese themselves 
came to seek one — except only a short convention of two clauses : 

” t'f. postca, § 22. 

’* Capt. Elliot to l,orcl Auckland, June 21st, 1841, appendix I. 

™ C'f. chap, vii, § 23. 
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the one ceding Hongkong, the other “ granting enual privileges, 
commercial or otherwise, with any hereafter to be granted to 
any power.” This was before he learned of his recall. On his 
return to England he addressed to I^ord Aberdeen a despatch,*® 
in which he makes the perfectly justifiable boast that — 

“ Between the 24th of March, IIW!), when I was made a prisoner at 
Canton hy the Chinese government, and the U$th of August, 1841, when 
1 w.as removed Ijy my own, we have turned a trade amounting to upwards of 
ten millions sterling, despatched more tluin fifty thousand tons of British 
shipping, sent to Kngland as much produce as would pour into II. .M. 
Trciisury upwar(Ls of eight millions sterling, recnvereil from the Chinese 
treasury about 1.50 tons of hard silver, warded otf from 1I..M. goveruinent 
pressing appeals from foreign gu\ eriiments at jairticularly uneasy moments 
and on very delicate sulijects, triumphantly manifested the prowess of the 
Queen’s arms, and still more signally and with more enduring iidvantage 
established the character and e.vtent of British magnanimity." 

He pointed out that he was unable, from extreme press of 
work, to explain to the government his motives in making the 
convention until the lapse of eight weeks [actually 38 days — 
January 7th to FebriuuT 14<th], and that it was in tliis interval 
that the decision to recall him was taken. 

§ 18. It may be admitted that the “ hasty and discreditable 
evacuation ” of Chusan was nccessfiry : the troops were dying 
there by hundreds and entering hospital by thousands, out of 
a force which at the outset numbered only four thousand. 
Otherwise it must be conceded th.at, as to opening the new ports, 
fixing the amount of coinpen.s{ition for the destruction of the 
opium and the cost of the expedition before removing the naval 
pressni’e, insisting on payment of the Ilong debts, expressly 
demanding the abolition of the Hong monopoly, stipulating for 
the appointment of consuls, and providing for the future treat- 
ment of Briti.sh officials and the future scenritv of Briti.sb 
merchants — in insisting that these should all lie expressly provided 
for in the treaty, Lord Palmci’ston was right find Captain Elliot 
was wrong. We may go further. Even after both of Lord 
Palmerston’s two options** had been incorporated in treaties, 
by which it was thought that the future must be duly safe- 
guarded— even then the experience of fourteen years (1842- 
1856) demonstrated to the satisfaction of one at least of the 
parties to the earlier settlement, that still another war and 

“ Cited in “ Autobiography of Henry Taylor,’’ i, pp. .Sfi8 scq. 

*' Cf. antea, § 15. Cf. antea, § 10. C'f. chap, xi, § 2. 
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another treaty were requii'ed before the questions at issue could 
be considered settled ; and an incomplete settlement, like that 
of Captain Elliot, could only lead to trouble in the immediate 
future. But we have not to consider the relative merits of 
Lord Palmerston’s instructions and Captain Elliot’s action under 
them. Lord Palmerston spoke in the name of his (juecn and 
of the government of which he was a member ; the plenipoten- 
tiary can be given his “full powers” to act for and to commit his 
government only on condition of conforming to the instructions 
given him by that government, subject, however, in those days, 
to the exercise of his own judgment if the circumstances should 
change; and Captain Elliot did not follow his instructions. 
For six years the superintendents were left without instructions; 
for over three years Cajitain Elliot had faced situations of great 
difficulty and of much delicacy, not only without power to deal 
with them, but often under express prohibition ; and on many 
occasions — on every occasion when any good had been ac- 
complished — he had assumed the responsibility of acting without 
orders, and liad even at times acted contrary to his ordei’s. 
In so acting he had deserved well of his country ; but, when 
at last he received c.vplicit instructions, indicating an iidcquate 
gi-asp of the situation and providing for every contingency, he 
committed the eri-or of not seeing that his positioti was chiinged, 
and that, as the agent of his govcmiuciit, his one dutv was to 
sink his own opinions and to act in exact conformity to bis 
instructions. His successor followeil step by step the procedure 
indicated by Captain Elliot,*^ and embodied in the treatv he 
signed but little more than was included in the draft treaty 
forming part of his (and of the Elliots') instructions, witli 
the result that it was felt that “very great I'onh’dence may he 
placed in him and he was informed that “Her Majesty 
highly appreciates the ability and zeal which you have (iis- 
played.’”**’ Captain Elliot, after three year's of acting on his 
own initiative, continued to think for himself when it was no 
longer permissible, and he, who should have had tlie honour 
of signing the treaty of Nanking, wics reeallcd."^ 

Cf. ajjpcnrlix I. 

•’ Qiieen Victoria to Sir K. Teel, Dec. 2Gth, 1812, UUur-,," i, o. 4«. 

CT. appendix 0. 

Rear-Admiral Sir diaries Elliot, born 1801, died 1875. In 1828 retired 
on balf-x>a;, being promoted to captain. In 1834 was master attendant under 
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§ 19. At the time of the convention it was also agreed that 
the Chuen pi batteries should be restored, and Chusan evacuated; 
and, on the other side, the prisonei’s held bv the Chinese were 
.surrendered. They includefl the Rev. Vincent Staunton (who 
had been .seized on August 6‘th, while bathing in the sea near 
Macao, and whose release had been persi.stently refused),**** Cap- 
tain Anstrutlier, Mrs. Noble, and the other refugees from tlie 
wrecked brig A'ifr.*'*’ Kislien proceeded to carry out the terms 
of the convention, and, by virtue of a proclamation of January 
23rd, under his .seal as High Commissioner, Hongkong was 
formally occupied on the 26th, the order to evacuate Chusan 
having been sent off on the 23id.‘" On the 29th, Captain 
Elliot issued a proclamation jiroviding for the government of 
Hongkong, declaring that Chinese resorting there “shall be 
governed according to the laws and customs of China, every 
description of torture excepted,” and that British subjects and 
foreigners should enjoy the protection of Briti.sh law ; and a 
further proclamation of February 1st declared the Chinese 
residents of Hongkong to be subjects of the British erown.*^ 
This was all that was done under the convention. The trade 
was to have been entirely reopened by February 1st, but no 
steps were taken to open it, for the Chine.se were as dissatisfied 
as the English with the convention. If on one side it rvas held 
that too little had been obtained, on the other the feeling was 
i.o less strong that too nuicli bad been given. The Cliinese had 
undertaken to give some money, which would be paid by the 
foreign trade ; they had granted equality, which humbled them ; 
they had consented to reopen the trade without providing for 
the suppression of the illegal traffic in opium ; and they had 
ceded national territoiy. These concessions supplied the war 
party with arguments, and it at once regained the upper hand. 
Even before this, however, the Emperor had left the path of 

Lord Xapier. In 183G-1840 w.ss ehiel Enxierintendent of British trade in China ; 
1840-1B4L joint (latterly sole) plenipotentiary and superintendent of trade in 
China. In 1842-1846 Nvas consul-general (and charge d’affaires) to the republic 
of Texas; in 1846-1854 was governor of Bermuda; in 1864-1856 governor and 
commander-in-ebief of Trinidad. On retirement from the last post was made 
a K.C.B. In 1863-1869 was governor of St. Helena. He was promoted to flag 
rank in ordinary course. 

“ Ouchterlony, op. oit,, p. 77 ; Chin. Eep., Aug. 1840. 

“ Of. antes, § 10. 

Chin. Hep.. Jan. 1841. 

Ibid. Cf. appendix H. . , =• 
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peace. On September 17th, under the inHucnce of the expedi- 
tion to the north, an Imperial edict had {riven the word for 
negotiation, and appointed Ivishen negotiator ; but on January 
6th another edict, having special concern with Chekiang, hut 
referring also to Kwangtung, ordered that “ future petitions from 
the foreigners should he utterly rejected” (i.e. that negotiations 
should be broken off) and that hostilities were to he resinned 
everywhere along the coast.”- On the capture of the Chuenpi 
batteries Kishen reported the reverse to his arms, and stated 
tliat, as a means of preserving order in the wealtliy and tur- 
bulent city of Canton, he had “ devised a scheme for temporising, 
and pretended to promise what was reipiested.” Translated 
from the language of an oriental minister to his sovereign, this 
means that he had been driven to his knees and compelled to 
make terms, but wislicd to gild the pill for liis master to 
swallow ; his prompt deliverv of Hongkong disproves any other 
interpretation. The Emperor, however, would have no half- 
measures; and his edict of January 30th, reeeiyed at Canton on 
Tebruary 11th, announced that he “invested Yishan with the 
office of pacificator-general of the rebellion and appointed 
Lungwen and Yang Eang assistant commissioners, ordering 
them to repair to Canton to co-ofierale in the work of exter- 
mination ; also “ We have onlered reinforcements of two 
thousand soldiers from each of the provinces of Hupeh, Sze- 
chwan, and Kweichow to proceed thither in haste. On their 
arrival it will not be difficult to marshal our array and quickly 
carry out the work of attack and extermination.” 

§ 20. It is the ancient custom of the Chinese emperors to 
puni.sh no less promptly and certainly than they reward; and a 
minister or commander who does not at once succeed, or who 
fails to carry out his promises, or even his boasts, is degraded 
and otherwise punished more or less severely. When, by Lord 
Napier’s command, the English frigates forced the passage of 
the Bogue, Viceroy Lu was deprived of office, rank, and titles, 
and, thus humiliated, was ordered to continue to perform the 
duties of his post.”* Hsu Nai-tsi memorialised, urging that the 

C’liin. Rep., Keb. 18 tl. 

Ibid. Yishan was a nejiliew of the emperor; Lungwen a Mongol, pre- 
sident ot a ministry ; Yang huug was an f>ld man, over seventv, who had 

gained some sueeess over the aboriginal tribes of Hunan. ■ 

« Of. chap. Vi, § 27. . . 
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opium trade should be legalised and brought under control ; 
and, when other views prevailed in the Imperial council, he was 
dismissed from office, after having first been degraded (from 
probably the first, or certainly the second rank) to the sixth 
rank.”’’ Viceroy Teng, for his many sins of omission and com- 
mission, was, about July 1841, .sentenced to transportation to 
Ili.”“ Lin Tse-sii undertook to siipjjress the opium traffic !)v a 
policy of fire and the sword ; his course entailed disaster to the 
empire and lirought a hostile fleet within reach of the capital ; 
and he was deprived of office, degraded from his rank, and, in 
July 1841, sentenced to transportation to Hi, the sentence 
being carried into effect in April 1842.“' Now came the turn 
of those entrusted with the t.ask of carrying out the temporary 
pacific intentions of the emperor. Ilipu, who showed some 
ability in restoring peace to his chai-ge of Chekiang, was rle- 
graded and deprived of his office of Nanking viceroy, and 
•sentenced to transportation to Ili;”“ in April 1842 he was 
restored to rank and aj)pointcd to the lower post of lieutenant- 
general at Chapu, at the time of its capture ; and in August 
1842 he was one of the negotiators of the treaty of Nanking, 
and died, in the .spring following, High Commi.ssioner for 
Canton affairs. On Ki.shcii fell the brunt of the emperor’.s dis- 
pleasure ; he had risen high, and great was his fall. He was 
now degraded,”” his property was confi.scated,'”” and he was 

“ Oliin. llcp., Due. Isli.S. Ibiil., July 1811. 

Jbiil., July IMl ; ibid., May 1842. IIo was ru.sloreil toiiink in .Lin. 1.8 ll!. 
— Cilia. Hep., Jan. ISIU. Cf. cliap. xvi. J (J. -It niiiy be ronmikeil that, 
tlirmiglioiit the war and snb.-.equcnt imcitication. the implaeablo lio.stility, the 
obstinate pewistencu, and iinwillingnes.s to yield a single jioint, wore, witli 
only a lew exeeptiim.s. di.spla.ycd liy the iiiaiidarins of t'liineso extraction : 
while the inoloralc advice, and ultimatclv the peace itself, were the work ef 
Mancha 'J'artars. Mn the Chine.se, and Kishen the J'artar, were the tyjjos of 
their rc.spuetive parties.” — Davis, “China during the War,” i, ]>. :J2. 

“ Keili [Koerhaugah] was a JIanebu, and, as fnr as niy experience goes, 
the Tartar maadariiis haie been lietter aflEeeted towarils the reprcsentatiics 
of foreign nations than liaio tlio native Chinese." — Bowring, “ .iutobiogri. 
Hecollootions," p. 227. [Writing of 185t>.] 

“ Imperial edict in Chin. Hep., Nov. 1841. 

He left Canton in chains on March 12th. — Chin. Hep., Mareli l.S4i; 
Davis, op. cit., i, p. 40. 

I™ According to the ofGcial report, the amount of his property actually 
turned into the treasury was 2,581,217 mow (over 425,000 acres) o£ land, 
10,912 taels' weight of gold, 18,058,820 taels of silver, eleven boxes of jewels, 
besides houses, shares in ninety banks and pawnbrokers’ sliops, etc. The 
value of these savings of a minister of state cannot have fallen much short of 
£10,000,000,— Davis, op. cit., i, p. 41 ; H. M. Martin, “China: I'olitic.-il. etc.,’’ 
i, p. 133, ii, p. 89. 
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ordered to Peking and charged on thirteen counts, of which the 
really vital j)oints were the resuniption of negotiations after 
the cfipture of the Chiienpi batteries, the cession of Hongkong, 
and the grant of the j)iivilege of trading. He was tried bv the 
council of state and condemned to death.'^' Later in the 
same year he was sent to try again his power of sootliing the 
barbarian, but wixs treated by English and Chinese alike with 
contempt and neglect; and in May 1842 his piniishinent was 
commuted to transportation to the Amur.**’- The terms of the 
treatv of Nanking were his real justification, and after the 
peace he was brought back to official life.i“’ Foreign Judges of 
the action of a Chinese minister must always bear in mind the 
application in China of the doctrine of responsibility, and the 
fate of one who fails of success, or who even fails to forecast 
intelligently the changing opinions of his master. 

§ 21. The emperor’s change of plans was eagerly anticipated 
by the war party at Canton, and preparations for a renewal 
of hostilities were made secretly ; but the activity was so great 
as to be fully observable by the English, and they, too, prepared 
for action. Captain Elliot made several attempts to obtain 
peaceful as.surances from the Chine.se authorities, but he was 
finally driven to draw the sword ; and on February 20th 
Commodore Bremer moved his .ships up to the Bogue. Active 
hostilities were resumed on the 23rd, when the Chinese were 
stopped in their work of obstructing a channel at the back of 
Anunghoi."’^ The Chinese ripo.ste came on the 25th in the 
shape of the governor’s jrroclaination offering rewards for ^ 
Englishmen, alive or dead.*""’ On February 26th Captain 
Elliot notified that “ the batteries of the Boca Tigris have this 
day fallen to her Majestv’s foix;es. Several hundred prisoners 
have been captured, the enemy is in flight in all directions, and 

Chin, liep., Oct. Ib41. 

Ibid., liny 1843. The true burden of the sentence of transporta- 
tion is that the ordinary comforts of life can be boufrht for the condemned 
criminal only at prices suoli as were charged by the Comte ile Monte Umisto’.s 
Iiauditti. Wlien the criminal’s property has been conliscatcii as well, the 
liardship becomes intense, ’ 

]Ja\i.s. op. oit., i, p. 52. 

Notificanon at Macao, Feb. ISth, in Chin. Rep., Feb. 18-11. 

Kiglity srnns wore rendered uu.>ur\ iceable, and snine military stores 
destroy'd. — Notification of Fel>. 24tli, in Chin. Rep.. tVb. 1841- Rernaid 
■■ The Nemesis,” i, p. .827 ; Onchterlony, ‘‘Chinese War.” p. 110. ’ ’ 

Chanted §7. ... 
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1)0 loss reported up to this hour on our side.” On the same 
dsiv, Commodore Bremer notified that merchant ships were 
“ permitted to repair to the Bogue, and will he allowed to 
jiroeced higher, as soon as it is ascertained that the river is 
clear of all obstructions.” The ships of war advanced at once, 
and on the 27th a battery below Whampoa was destroyed, the 
ship Cainhritfge blown up, and a flotilla of forty war-junks 
dispersed.'®" On March 2nd tiie light-ilraft ships reached 
Canton."® 

§ 22. Of the new triumvirate of High Commissioners, Yang 
Fang was the only one who had yet reached Canton ; and, 
under pressure from the gentry and people of the citv, he 
authorised the Kwangchow-fn .and the senior Hong merchant, 
on March 3rd, to visit the British plenijiotenliary under Hag of 
truce, and propose the reopening of negotiations ; and for this 
purpose .an .armistice of three days was granted.'" Nothing 
resulted from the negotiations except a propo.sal to refer back 
to Peking the questions which had bewi referred from Peking 
for settlement at C'auton ; and on Alarch 6‘th General Sir 
Hugh Gough occupied one of the forts guarding the city. 
Upon this. Captain Elliot issued a proclamation warning the 
Chinese officials that further acts of hostility might entail 
“terrible injury” to the city', and that the trade must be 
stopped if the merchants were prevented from buying and 
selling freely."' The Chinese interpreted this to mean that the 
Engli.sh embargo on tr.ade w.as removed, and began to issue 
permits to ships of all nationalities ; but on the 10th Captain 
Elliot reminded them that Canton w.as still in the military 
occupation of ' the British forces."'’ During these days ex- 

l”; Chin, lli'p., Ecb. 1S41 ; licrnani, op cil., i. p. ; ]’.Blchev. " Vovaco,” ii, 
p. 151 ; Oiioliturlimy, op. oil., p, 113. The guns tiike.n luuuhiTeii 3S0 ; Chinese 
killed and wounded, 500 (inehidiug Admir.d Kwiiu killed) ; English loss, none. 

Chin. Rep., Feb. ISll. 

The battery carried fifty guns. — Chin. Rep., Feb. 1811; Bernard, Belcher, 
Ouchterlony, ubi sup. The Cambridge had been transferred to the Ameriuau 
flag (cf. chap, ix, § 28) and renamed ChesajgeaJte ; on the establishment of the 
blockade she was bought by the Chinese. 

Chin. Rep., March 1841. 

Chin. Rep., March IMl ; Davis, “ China during the War,” i, p. 105. 

Davis, loc. cit. The invariable Chinese shrinking from the assumption 
of responsibility. 

He had arrived on March 2nd to take command of the land forces. 

Chin. Hep., March 1841 ; Davis, op. oit., i, p. 106. 

Chin. Rep., March 1841. 
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peditions were -sent to take and destroy forts in the vicinity ; 
and, a flag of truce having been fired on by the Chinese on 
March 16th, ships were moved up and the factories occupied 
by the English on the 18th. On tlie 20th Captain Elliot and 
the High Couunissioner Yang Fang agreed to a suspension of 
hostilities, and the trade of the port was reopened,"® the duties 
to be collected for the Chinese government being the same as 
formerly,"’ 

§ 23. Elsewhere than at Canton the air was filled with 
warlike words; and the execution of Captain Stead, who had 
arrived at Chusan in his ship, a transport, after the evacuation, 
anil had been taken prisoner, showed that the hostile feelings 
of the nation were unabated."® Yt Canton the trade was 
resumed, and ships were rapidly discharged, and as rapidly 
loaded with tea. The arrival of the other two High Com- 
missioner-s, Yishan and liimgwen, on April 14th, "“ however, 
infused a more warlike spirit into the authorities at Canton, 
and military preparations, in distinct breach of the terms of the 
armistice, were plainly visible on all sides : forts were rearmed, 
troops were seen moving towards Canton, fire-rafts were known 
to be prepared id)ove the city,*-® and the shopkeepers showed 
many signs of preturbation.'-* Captain Elliot allowed time for 
the trade to be finished, and then wrote demanding the imme- 
diate cessation of hostile 2 )reparations. The Chinese returned 
an evasive answer, and on May 10th he went to Canton ; and 
on the 17th he moved up the military and naval forces. On 
the 21st, when the forces were within ten miles of the city, he 
ordered all foreign residents to leave Canton. At 11 p.m. on 
that day the Chinese opened fire on the ships lying off the 
factories, and sent fire-rafts down on them.'-® In the general 
action which then began, and continued during the next few 
days, seventy-one war-junks were destroyed, and the shore bat- 
teries, mounting over sixty guns, were captured and dismantled. 

chin. Eop., March 1811. 

Ibid., April 1811. 

"" OuchtcrUiny, op. oit., p. IIIO. 

"" Cnin. liep., April 1811 ; Ouchterlony, op. cit., p, 180. 

OuclitiMlony. op. dt., p. 184; Beldier, op. dt., ii, p. 178; Bcrnaiil, 
op. cit., i. p. 48 1. 

Davis, op. cit., i, ]i. 10.s. 

Tlie iiic-rafts coiisislwl of boats loaded willi combustibles, ami cliiiinecl 
together in bunches of from two to eight. About a hundred “ rafts ” wcic 
prepared, but only a dozen were ignited. — Bernard, op. cit., ii, pp. 8, 8. 
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The troops were directed towards the north side of the city, the 
river lying to the south ; and on the 23rd, while they were 
engaged in this operation, the Chinese soldiery and mob entered 
and plundered the factories. On the morning of the 25th the 
forts defending the north side were captured ; the next day was 
spent in parleying and in consolidating the position for an 
assault on tlie city walls; and on May 27th, as tlie troops, 
numbering 2395 infantry and artillery,’-^ were preparing for 
the assault, their advance was arrested by the conclusion of a 
convention.’-' 

§ 24. The convention, which hiul been concluded between 
the Chinese authorities and Capttiin Elliot, who was on the 
river front, was in five articles, as follows : 


1". The tiu'ec Ilijfli ( 'oininisNhmeis,'-’ '■ ami all troopR other tlum those 
of Canton,'-'' to (jiiit the city within .si.v ilay.-, anil procueil to a ilistance of 
upwards of si.vty miles. 

2”. Six millions, of ilollars to he jiaiil within one week, for the u-e of 
the crown of KuffUinil ; one million before sunset of the 27th. 

3“. When all was paid, the Ifritish forces to return without the Hoca 
Tigris ; and M'angtung and all fortified places within the river to ho 
restored, hut not to be rearmed till affairs were .settled between the two 
nations. 

4". Compensation for dostruetion of factories'^’ ami of Sj)anish brig 

si". Kwaugchow-fu (the negotiator) to produce full powers, with .seals 
of three High Commissioners, Viceroy, Tartar-ticneral, and IJovernor.""’ 


This convention has been inuchcritici.secl,at the time and since. 
It was held that the Imperial arms and, especially, the Canton 
people, should not have been .spared from the humiliation of the 


Eernanl, op, cit., ii. p. ;!(i. 

Ibid., j))). 21 .-ei]. ; lii-lchor, op. cit.. ii, pp. ISl .scij.j Oiiriitoilonv, op. oit., 
pp. 136 soij.; Chin. l!cp., Jlu.v, .hinc, IMl. The Chinese reinlorcBineuts from 
other provinces nuiiiliercil IT.lKJO. — IhiMs, op. cit., i, p. 110. 

The three Conmiis.si()ner.-- iltvippeareil fimn the .suenc a few months 
later. Vishan was ilisgr.ioeil ; but, being the eiuiJeror’s nephew, was later 
appointed to a subordinate office in Tnrkistan. J.ungwen died in lii.s ve.Xiition, 
a common ending for a disgraced official. Yang Fang, over seventy s ears of 
age, was permitted to withdraw into private life, a rare act uL clemency for 
one who had failed, —Davis, op. cit., i, p. 123. 

They were required to leave without banner dhsplared or music. 

£80,000. Capt. Elliot to Lord Aberdeen, Jan. 2otli, 1>S 12, in return to 
an Address oE H. of Commons, jUarch 7tb, 1842. 

*“ $25,000. Of. chap, ix, § 36. 

’* Ouohterlony, op. oit., p. 146; Chin. Eep., June 1.S41; Papers (]ircs. to 
TOth H. of P.) relating to the Monies receited from the Chinese Aiitlioiitie.s in 
the City of Canton under an agreement entered into on the 27tl) Mav, Ibll, 

p.6. 
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capture and liostile occupation of the cit_v» because ol their 
treacherous conduct, and Ijecaiise by no other means cotdd their 
arrogance be brought low. There luis also been the feeling that 
a junior captain in the navy, even though he had the (jueen s 
commission as pleuipotentiarv, should not have arrested, at the 
moment of prospective victory, tlie ailvance of a British force 
operating, for the first time on Chinese soil, under tlie command 
of a major-general. The first objection is serious. The ])ro- 
vincial authorities were enabled to report that the Irarbarian had 
been repulse<l from the walls of Canton, and the weakness of 
China, and her inahility to resist the demands of England, were 
concealed for vet another year from the court of Peking. The 
people of Canton, too, and of the country ai-oimil, had heen 
called to arms, and the enforced withdi'awal of the reinforcing 
troops sent bv the emperor emphasised to them their own 
invincibility, when, in the .sight of thousands of handed \ illager.s 
swarming on the hills around, the British forces withdrew out- 
.side the Bogue after the ransom had been ])aid. I’Vom this 
time may be dated the unchangeable personal hostility of e\eiy 
Cantonese to every foreigner, carrying with it the seetls of much 
future trouble. The British government, too, did not approve 
of the action of the civil authority in arresting the forward 
movement of the armed forces of the crown. When Sir II. 
Pottinger’s instructions were drafted, the onlv act of the kind 
■which was known was the armistice of Chuenpi, Januarv Hth ; 
consequent on this knowledge he was instructed that ‘‘ when 
you find that further negotiation is useless you will then inform 
the naval officer in c'onimand ; and vou will not then interfere 
with his operations unless you receive from the Chinese full and 
unconditional compliance with all your demands.” Though 
this inelasticity was afterwards rectified, and he was given greater 
freedom in resuming negotiations, it was still only to be after 
conference with the naval and military commanders ; and 
if this stringent check was impo.sed in consc([ucncc of the 
Chuenpi armistice, that of May STtlr would have furnished a 
stronger reason. 

§ 25. Apart from these considerations, however, there were 
some reasons which gave Captain Elliot a valid excuse for siis- 


'* Lord Palmerston to Sir H. Pottinger, Mnv aist, 1841. Cf. appendix K. 
Lord Aberdeen to Sir H. Pottinger, N„v. 4th. 1841. Cf. apjieiidix M. 
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pending hostile measures. A year later, in defending his con- 
duct,**- he found it necessary to give his reasons rather for 
authorising the advance than for arresting it. Before the 
operations were begun, preparations were actually completed 
for a renewed expedition to the north ; and the evasive answers 
of the Chinese were brushed aside and immediate action decided 
on, to free the forces prepared for this expedition. This same 
reason was valid for arresting the assault on Canton, though, in 
fact, the actual movement to the north was delayed until the 
arrival of Sir Henry Pottinger in August. The principal reason 
was, htiwevcr, one in which the plenipotentiary must always be 
the authority, even when his judgment differs from that of the 
military commander. Sir Hugh Gough, outside the naval con- 
tingent, had available for duty at Canton just 2000 rank and 
file,*** in whose discipline he had “ great* and well-founded con- 
fidence ” ; *** but experience at Tinghai had shown *•* ’ that, in a 
Chine.se city, the opportunities for getting strong drink were 
great and were not neglected, and there was no reason to expect 
a different result at Canton. Captain Elliot had had seven 
yearn of close acquaintance with the possibilities of the Chinese 
situation, while Sir Hugh Gough had arrived less than three 
months before ; and, apart from his responsibility, the pleni- 
potentiary was a better judge than the connnandcr-in-cluef of 
the dangers to the two thou.sand from twenty thousand, even 
of armed rabble, .and from the irritated population of over a 
million people, amid the intricacies and narrow streets of a 
Chinese city. If the plenipotentiary had allowed the two 
thousand, either on the one hand to be engulfed in the seething 
masses of Canton, or on the other to occupy a wealthy and 
populous city without adequate force for its proper policing, it 
would have been a crime against humanity. Besides this, as a 
practical question, diplomatic pre.ssure could best be ajiplied to 
the Imperial government, not at the fringe of its dominion, but 
at its heart or its head only.**® 

Capt. Elliot to Loril Aberdeen, iibi sup. Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 

Oui-literlony, op. cit , p. 1 4.S. This antiior, an oBieer in the expeiiitionary 
force, fully ap)iroves the convention. 

Oueliterlony, op. oit., p. 47 : .locelyn, “Cliinc.se Expedition," p. 62. 

Tile editorial comment of the Chinese Repository is much to the point. 
“The last hostile movements of the expedition seem to ha\e stopped at the 
right point. It must have been bard, when at the gates of the defenceless 
metropolis, the heights in its rear covered with troops, to stop short of actual 
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§ 26. The British forces withdrew on May 31st, tlie 
JOOjOOO liaving been jjaid.'^' This money ha.s, even in 
:ial documents, been Ctallcd the “ ransom ” of Canton, and 
been considered compensation to tlie military and naval 
;cs — prize monev — in lieu of the plunder of the city. This 
ivas not. The actual sum was doubtless suggested by the 

I of .S6, 000,000 in the Ki.shcn convention of January, as 

II indemnity to the British government,” of which Lord 
nierston wrote as being “ compensation for the opium sur- 
dered.” Tlie Chinese undoubtedly thought that they were 
'illing Kislien’s engagement, and weit* paying for the opium ; 
I this impression was not corrected the next year at 
liking.'^" Captain Elliot “officially declared that it had 
irence onlv to the relief of this city and province from 
■ssure which could not continue to be applied ” — a cryptic 
erance, which was somewhat elucidaterl by his later state- 
nt that “ six million dollars were recovered from the Imperial 
asury in diminution of the ju.st claims of her Majesty’s 
rernmont.” '*■ The Lords of the Ti'casurv asked the Foreign 

session. Sucli po.-ses'ioii, howevor, wnuM most !is.sureilly l.uve broken to 
jt's lliu provincinl poM-niinunt, nnrt thrown the wholo of tliis part of tlio 
pire into aniircli.v— ii stale of tliin}r.s its mncli to bo (loproont ort by tlie 
,‘igner as by tlic native.'' — ('Min. licp., April 1S41, 

'J'ho money was panl. Sl.MOO.dOO in silver, principally sycoo, so onv-intirkctl 
o show that it Inul come from itovei ament reveime-collecting ottii-cs ; ami 
lOO.UtH) in promissory notes anil tioiuis. — Papers rel. Monies, ete.. nbi snp. 
'I'lio Hong mercliants made a foiec'l contribution of §2,000,000 to tbc total, 
-'bin. l!ep., .fitnc l.s-H. 

Four iuiilion.s of the ransom money was .shipped to Calcutta and two 
lions to I.iiinliin. — C. Klliot to f.ord Auckland, June 2Gth, 1.1-11, appmuU.x 1. 

(_'f. aiiiua, $ 1 1. 

Cf. iiiitea, ij 1 . 0 . 

"" “ The said barbarians begged that wc .should give them twonly-cmu 
lions of dollars On c.xiimination it «a.s found tliat they origiinilly in- 
ilcd tej e.stoit thirty million dollar.s : but Cliaiiglii ami his colleagues argued 
point stiongly agniii ami again, ami at length the sum was li.xed at 
■nly-one inillinii.s. They said that six iiiillioiis was the price of the oiiiiim, 
ee millions lor the Iloiig nien-hantb' debts, and twelve millions for the 
lenses of the army. C'hunghi . . . repeated that the piicc of the opium, 
million dollars, had already been paid by the oily of Canton. . . . The 
barians exclaimed that twenty tuousand chests had been destroyed, and it 
aired no stnull sum to pay for them; the six millions that liad been paid 
not amount to half the prime cost ; and therefore the deficiency must now 
made good." — Memorial from Kiying. llipu, and Niu Kien of Aug. 13tb, 
2. in Canton iiegister of Oct. 7th, 1142, citerl in Chin. Hep., Oct. 1H42. 

Ciiiit. Elliot to Capt. Eenliouse, senior (naval) officer, June 2nd, 1H4], in 
lers rel. ]Monic.s, etc., ubi sup, 

Capt. Elliot to Eonl Aberdeen, Jan. 25tli, 1842, ubi sup. Cf. antca, 
7 ; appendix 1. 
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Secretary what was the “ reas«n for clemanding this i-ansoni ” ; 
and he was unable to give any other explanation than the 
declaration to Captain Senhonse given above. Finally, it was 
decided that, after “ assigning a certain portion of the funds ” 
as remuneration to the forces engaged, “ the residue will be 
best I’calised for the purpose to which it is legally applicable' 
by being carried to the account of H.M. government in diminu- 
tion of the charge which the country may be required to defray 
on account of the China war.'” 

§ 27. Meanwhile the organi.sation of the government of 
Hongkong proceeded. On April 30th rules for the British 
merchant service arriving in the port had been published, and 
Captain William Caine apjaiinted the first police magistrate ; 
and on June 22nd the deputy superintendent. Alexander Robert 
Johnston, assumed charge of the gt)verniucnt of the colony. 
On June 7th Captain Klliot issued a pi-oclamation declaring to 
the “ merchants and traders of Canton and all parts of the 
empire, that they and their ships have fi’ce permission to resort 
to and trade at the port of Ilongkong, \^ here they will receive 
full protection from the high officers of the British nation ; and, 
Hongkong being on the shores of the Chinese cmpii’c, neither 
will there be any ehaiges on imports and exports payable to the 
British government.”’'’ On June lith a sale by auction was 
held of the quit-i'eiits of land at Hongkong ; in all thirty-five 
lots, measuring 417,200 square feet, were sold, realising the sum 
of J’30.33.’"* The senior naval oHicer, Captain Sir Humphrey 
Le Fleming Senhouse, died on June 13tli. Commodore Sir 
J. J. Gordon Bremer, who had gone to Calcutta in .April, 
returned to Hongkong on June 18th, ha\ing been appointed 
joint plenipotentiary.’"’ Colonel Sir Henry Fottinger, Bart., 

Sir 11. Peel rB])Ijicrcl I.nrd lIvlljoDniu a-" I’rime lliiii.str'r, niirt tonl Abor- 
deea replaced I.ord I’Hliiicrston as I'oreign Secretary, from Sept. 8tli, 1841. 

_ I’leosury Minute of Ueo. 4tb, 1841, in Papers rel. Monies, etc. A later 
Minute gave the military and naval forces twelve months full batta. 

Chin. Bep., Mav 1S41. 

Ibid., June 1841. 

'« Ibid. 

Ibid. Whether Uic sum was a final payment or an annual charge was 
afterwards in dispute. 

’* Ibid. He was appointed plenipotentiary in March “to act in case 
Mmlral G. Elliot should be compelled to leave through illness." — Lord 
ralmerston to Adm. G. Elliot and Capt. C. Elliot, March 3rd, 1841, in I'ublio 
Eecord Office. . 
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an’ived on August lOth, to enter on his duties ns H.M.’s sole 
plenipotentiarv, ininister-extraoi-dinarv, and chief superintendent 
of British trade, to>(cther with Rear-Admiral Sir AVilliain 
Parker, eoniinandcr-in-ehief of the British naval forces in the 
East Indies, who eaine to asstiiiic personal connnand of the 
naval force in China. Captain Elliot and Coiinnodore Bremer 
left for Bombay on An>riist 24th, on their way by the over- 
land route to England.'’’’ 

§ 28. Lord Palmerston's instriietions to Sir H. Pottinger,’’’® 
dated May 31st, 1841, informed him that he was sole plenipo- 
tentiary, with power to decide on every point connected with 
the negotiations ; but, if it should become necessary to enforce 
compliance with his demands, he was not then (as had occurred 
at Chuenpi, and, though the fact was not then known in 
London, twice at Canton) to interpose and cheek the military 
and naval opei'ations, until the Chinese should have given a 
full and unconditional compliance with all his demands. This 
was modified by Lord Aberdeen to the extent of allowing 
him to resume negotiations after consultation with the naval 
and military comniandei’s. Lord Palmerston further instructed 
hini that, on his arrival in China, which should only be after a 
sufficient force was on the sjiot, the first stop was to he the 
reoccupation of Chusan, evacuated under Captain Elliot’s con- 
vention of January. Negotiations were not to be conducted in 
the vicinity of Canton, but either near Chusan or at the mouth 


T,ep., ISU, So fsir in thus historv we 1 i.ivd been dc.vlina witli 
,1 state of rnmnuiinCTtions in which a de.spatrli In.in Canton took from lour to 
SIX months to reiii-ii I.ondon. Steam now came into use, and thu “ nvcrliiml " 
rnntc f'v.n, ,S"PX to Alo.xandria l.ad just licen oiipncd for mails and nassmi-crs. 
UondL-'h ’"f-n ••‘■■'■wed at Bombay .Inll- 7th. left 

t '■ r?' 'nakinsf f7 clavs in all, 

tin. rf tori', i !. ■ " ‘ tiiuollinB is iiotatde ” was 

tlie urlitonai c<>niiiU‘iit. ^ 

On July L’lltl, lioth faptain Elliot and ronmioilorn Brumor were wracked 
during a typhoon while on their way from JIacao to Hongkong. The i.slandei s 
nitirriately tonk Hiem to Macao, where thev arrived on the 25th in considera- 

c "sh tfue'o?' tf™?'?’ "'‘‘■I hands per^ns ora 

cash value of $l(»,nO0 besides the value of those accompanyino- tlie two 
plen potentiarios (of. antoa, § 7).-BernaTd, -.The Nemesi™ « p! U)5 Aacr 

wa,‘"c^cteJrwhlf'^th'^ ’’efore landing. Captain Elliot 

‘•AutS.gi.h' -M shiP'vreok.-Slr Henry 'J-aylor. 

- ■■ ’'•«' p- 

Nov. 4th, 1841. Cl. appendix M. 
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of the Pciho, preferably the latter, owing to its proximity to 
Peking. For the clcmaiids to be made on China, the pleni- 
potentiary was referred to the instruction.s to Admiral G. and 
Captain C, Elliot, the demands in which “ H.M.’s govern- 
ment have seen no reason to modify or abandon.” The 
details of the indcinnity to be required were examined, and 
the security of British subjects and the extension of British 
trade, the relative merits of the ce.ssion of an island and the 
establishment of factories at the ports to be opened to trade, 
were considered. The capabilities of Hongkong were to be 
specially studied ; and the po.s.sibility of allowing the Chinese 
to collect customs dues in that British possession was dis- 
cussed, in the light of certain precedents in Europe, Lord 
Palmerston showing himself not adverse to the plan, as one 
likely to develop the trade of the colon}'. When a treaty 
should have been signed, the emperor’s ratification should be 
received before the treaty wsis sent for approval by the Queen, 
but the Chinese I'atification need not be given to Sir H. 
Pottinger until the two ratifications could be exchanged. The 
stipulations of the treaty were, however, to be carried into 
effect at once. It was to be pointed out to the Chinese 
negotiators that the prohibition of the trade in opium would 
alw'ays be a source of friction, that England must not be 
expected to do China’s work in the matter, and that legalisation 
of the trade would be for the interest of China ; but “ H.M.’s 
government make no demand in regard to this matter, for they 
have no right to do so. The Chinese government is fully 
entitled to prohibit the importation of opium, if it pleases ; and 
British subjects who engage in a contraband trade nius-t take 
the consequences of doing so.” Finally, the plenipotentiary was 
to resist the adoption by the Chinese negotiators of their “ tone 
of affected superiority.” On the eve of Sir H. Pottinger’s 
departure from London he was furtlier informed by Lord 
Palmerston^®® of the emperor’s rejection of the convention of 
January and of the advance against Canton in F’ebruary — 
March ; and was instructed that Hongkong w'as to be retained, 
Kowloon Point occupied or neutralised, and a formal ratification 
of the treaty by the emperor insisted on. 

Cf. antea, § 11!; appendix B. 

June 6th, ISll, 01 . appendix L. 

19 
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S 29. Sir H. Pottingcr’s fust step was to intimate to the 
English merchants that the day of .subordinating national to 
commercial interests was over ; .and, on August 12th, he no i et 
that, “ with the most anxious desire to consult the wishes, and 
to promote the prosperity and well-being, as well as to pravide 
for and secure the safety” of all the merchants trying in 
China, “ at the same time, it becomes his first duty to distinctly 
intimate, for general and individual information, that it is us 
intention to devote his undivided energies and thoughts to the 
primary object of securing a speedy and satisfactory close ot 
the war, and that he tlierefore can allow no consideration 
connected with mercantile pui-suits, and other interests, to 
interfere with the strong measures which he may find it 
necessary to authorise and adopt towards the government and 
subjects of China, with a view to compelling an honourable and 
lasting peace.” After referring to the probability of bad faith 
in the provincial authorities in keeping the truce, either of their 
own volition or under ordeis from Peking, he further felt 
compelled to “ warn BritisVi subjects, and all other foreigners, 
against putting themselves or their property in the power of 
the Chinese authorities, during the present anomalous and 
unsettled slate of our relations with the emperor; and to 
declare that, if they do so, it must be clearly understood to he 
at their own risk and peril." 

§ 30. The next step was to inform the provincial authorities 
at Canton of his appointment, which he did by letter carried to 
the city by Major Malcolm, secretary to the mission. They at 
once deputed the Kwangchow-fu to proceed, on August 18th, 
to Macao and pay his respects to the plenipotentiary. Sir 
H. Pottinger had a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
Asiatic character,''^ and refu.sed to receive an official of rank so 
much inferior to his own a-s a prefect, referring him to Major 
Malcolm.*®* During this time, and during the months following, 
was seen the spectacle which was also seen fifteen years later ; 
w'hile the English and the Chinese were engaged in open 

Cliin. Hep.. Aug. 1841 ; Bernard, op. cit., li, p. 115. 

He had served long in India, and bad been resident to the court of the 
Amir of Sind. 

Beniard. op. cit, ii, p. 116. Eernanl wrote from the notes of Hall, 
cmnrnandiiig the .Yewnis. and he had special opportunities fur kuo« ing " I'***' 
was guiug on, as his steamer was frequently employed as a despatch vessel. 
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hostilities in some parts of the empii'c, in other parts trade 
continued as usual, and the ordinary Chinese customs dues, and 
even the admittedly irregular charges, were paid as usual by the 
English inerchants.*''** The public revenue from the foreign 
trade was used to pay the ransom of Canton in May 1841,*“** 
and it was available for use against the English arms in this 
and the following year, and again in the years 1857-1860, 
Only one operation of trade was checked b}' the English 
authorities, the importation of arms, usually in British ships, 
consigned nominally to I’ortugucse at Macao, but intended for 
sale to the Chinese.'”' 

§ 31. A small boily of troops and live ships of war having 
been left at Hongkong, Sii’ II. Pottinger .started for the north 
on August 21.st, taking with him ten .ships carrying 320 guns, 
four steamers with 16 guns, and troops numbering 2519 officers 
and men.’”- Amoy was taken on August 26th ; and, leaving 
a garrison on Kulangsu, a small island forming one side of the 
inner harbour, the force continued its northward advance on 
September oth. Tinghai was found to be strongly fortified 
since its evacuation in March, but it was taken on October Ist.'”' 
Chinhai was taken on the 10th, after an obstinate resistance by 
the Chinese, and Ningpo was entei'ed without opposition on the 
ISth.’”” Thereupon Yukien, the governor of the province, 
committed suicide.’”” From Ningpo as a centre, expeditions 
were .sent a short distance inland, the cities of Yliyao and Tzeki 
being temporarily occupied at the end of December, and 

Ouclitevloiiy, op. cit., p. Kii); Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 42G. After May 
1841 the customs dues on goods were greatly inoreased, those paid on tea 
alone to the end of March 1812 amountiugto SB,Oun,000. — Chiu. Kep., March 
1842. 

■“ Cf. antea, n, 1:17. 

Belcher, op. cit.. ii, p. 232. The last duty assigned to Belcher’s ship, 
H.M.S. Sulphur, before proceeding on her voyage round the world, was to 
check this illicit traflic in arms. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, pp. 146, 146. 

Ibid., pp. 124 seq. ; Ouobterlony, op. cit., pp. 174 seq. ; Davis, “ During 
the War,” i, p. 166. 

'** Bernard, op. cit., ii, pp. 196 seq. ; Ouobterlony, op. olt., pp. 178 seq. ; 
Davis, op. cit., i, pp, 189 seq. The Chinese loss was about lOUO. — Chin, Kep., 
Oct. 1841 ; Davis, i, p, 201. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, pp. 217 seq. ; Ouchterlony, op. cit., pp. 188 seq.; 
Davis, op. cit., i, p. 199. The Chinese loss was about 1500. — Chin Rep., 
Oct. 1841 ; Davis, i, p. 201. 

Davis, op. cit., i, p. 202. Yukien had been guilty of set era! atrocious 
judicial mu^ers. 
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Fcnghwa on Jinuiaiy lOth.'"* On Jlarfh 10th, 1842, at dawn, 
an attack on Ningpo and Chinhai was made hv Chinese troops, 
some ten to twelve thousand strong, but was repulsed ; and on 
March 15th the English forces assumed the offensive, and 
defeated a force of eight to ten thousand at Tzeki.‘“® 

§ 32. Sir H. Pottinger returned to the south at the end of 
January, and, on February 27th, transferred from Macao to 
Hongkong the whole of the staff of the superintendenev of 
trade. On February 16th he proclaimed that “ Hongkong and 
Tinghai shall he considered free ports, and that no manner of 
customs, port duties, or .any other charges .shall be levied in 
the said ports on any .ships of whatever nation.” He returned 
to the north on June 13th. The French and American flags 
were raised at Canton in March 1842, for the first time since 
they were struck in February 1839.'™ On March 31st Commo- 
dore Kearny, U.S.N., informed the American consul that the 
government of the United States did not sanction the smuggling 
of opium, and that he would not intervene in case of any 
difficulty arising therefrom."* At Canton trade had gone on 
much as usual, except that the dues were heavier ; but the 
political situation, though it was what had been expected, was 
not satisfactory. On their .side the Chinese had a srrievance. 
They understood that, under the armistice of May 1841, the 
blockade was to be raised ; they felt aggiieved when the naval 
forces continued to seize Chinese junks ; this practice was 
stopped by Sir H. Pottinger on February 1st, 1842, and the 
junks which had been seized were restored to their owners."' 
The Chinese themselves had completely disregarded the con- 
ditions of the convention. In September the Kwangchow-fu 
was driven from office by the people, who resented the convention 
which he had .signed.*™ In October it was observed that large 
bodies of militia were orgaui.sed for the defence of Canton."* 
The work of obstructing the river near Canton was early taken 
in hand, and was completed by December, many thousand tons 


Chin. Bep., March 1842; Bernard, op. oit., ii, p. 259; Ouohterlony, 
op. oit., p. 224. 

■“ Chin. Rep., April 18i2 ; Bernard, op, oit., ii, pp. 280, 288 ; Ouchterlonj', 
op. oit., pp. 230, 254. 

Chin. Hep., Feb. 1842. 

”• Ibid., March 1842. 

Ibid., Apiil 1842. 


Ibid., Feb. 1842. 
Ibid., .Sept. 1841. 
Ibid., Oct. 1.841. 
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of stone being thrown into it for that purpose.'"’ In January 
it was noticed that five new forts had been built near Canton 
and armed with cannon weighing up to four tons; and the 
militia were then said to nninbcr B0,000 men.'"'' Sir II. 
I’ottinger, however, would not allow his attention to be drawn 
from the north, and he closed his eyes to what had been done, 
which was all above Whampoa; but when, in March, he was 
approached by the Hong merchants, who were commissioned to 
inquire if he would sanction rearming the forts below Whampoa, 
he refused to see them, but caused an intimation to be made 
to them that he would prevent by force any rearming of forts 
below Whampoa.”' 

§ 33. In September 1841 the transport Nerhudda was 
wrecked on the coast of Formo.sji. The Englishmen on board, 
including the master, two mates, and an officer and 17 men 
of H.M. 55th regiment, left the ship in the only boat avail- 
able, and shamefully abandoned to their fate 240 natives of 
India (170 dhoolie-hearens and 70 lascars) remaining on boaj’d. 
Of these, 2 were returned to the world ; of the remainder some 
were dromicd, some died of ill-trcjitmcnt or insufficient food, 
and some (about 150) w'cro beheaded by the Chinese authorities 
in Formosa in the August following. In the following March 
the brig Ann was wrecked, also on the coast of Formosa. Of 
the 57 on board, 11 were released in October, 2 died from 
privation, ,and the remaining 44 were beheaded on or about 
August 13th.”''* The officer I'esponsible for this treatment of 
the men from these two .ships was the Taiwan Chentai, named 
Tahungah, w'ho was deprived of rank, and handed over to the 
Hing Pu in April, 1843.”'* 

§ 34. The British government had taken long to formulate 
a policy, but its course was clear from the time the instructions 
were issued to the two Elliots in F’ebruary 1840 ; and it was 

Chin. Ecp., Dec. 1811. 

”• Ibid., Jan. 1842. 

Ibid., March 1842. 

Sir H. Pottinger’g proclamations of Nov. 23rd, Nov. 26th, and Nov. 27th, 
1842, in Chin. Bep., Deo, 1842; “Journals of Mr. Gully and Capt. Denham, 
during a captivity in Ghina in 18-12 ’’ ( f/indon : Chapman & Dali, 1844) ; Ouch- 
terlony, op. oit., p. 203 ; I’ernard, op. rit., ii, p. l!3(i. On one ocoasion aO from 
the Ajw were shut up for a night in two cells, eauh about 8 ft. by 7ft. 

"* Chin. Hep., Sept. 1843. It is not known if he was ever sentenced to any 
serious punishment, and it is known that he was soon rewarded, — Davis, 
'• China since tlje I’caoe,” ii, p. 120, C{. chap, xvi, ^ 6, 
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to those that Sir H. Pottinger was referred for his general 
guidance. Now, at the end of Septeiiilier 1841, it was rcsoh ed 
that a larger force should be at the plenipotentiary’s disiiosal. 
The Indian government was therefore instructed to “ have 
all their disposable military and naval force at Singapore in 
April,” so that pressure might' be directed as soon as possible 
upon “a point where it will intercept the principcal intei'nal 
communication of the Chinese empire,” and so compel the 
Chinese government to a satisfiictory treaty.**® Tire point 
indicated was Chinkiang, where the north and south route of 
the Grand Canal crosses the great east and west waterway 
of the Yangtze; and it must be remembered that in 1842, 
before the Yellow River abandoned in 1858 its old course to its 
old mouth, in latitude 34 N. (south of Shantung), and found 
a new outlet in latitude 38 N. (north of Shantung), and before 
neglect had ruined the Grand Canal, it was the main artery of 
traffic between the north and the south. A blockade of the 
Grand Canal at Chinkiang, and of the mouth of the Yangtze, 
stopped all supplies of rice from going north, and all exchange 
of commodities with the northern provinces, in which the capital 
was situated. The reinforcements brought the naval force up 
to 25 war-ships carrying 608 guns, 14 steamers with 56 guns, 
and 9 hospital, surveying, and other vessels, not including trans- 
ports.**’ The land troops were brought up to over 10,000 
infantry, besides artillery ; after strengthening the garrisons 
at Hongkong (by one regiment), Amoy, Tinghai (by one < 
regiment), and Chinhai, and with considerable reductions from 
sickness, there were available for the attack on Chinkiang, on 
July 21st, 6907 officers and men of the land forces. 

§ 35. The advance from Ning})o was begun on May 7th, 
before the arrival of any of the reinforcements, which joined nt 
Wusung in June, and while the plenipotentiary was still at 
Hongkong. On May 18th Chapu was taken,**® the Chinese 
forces numbering about 8000, of whom 1700 were Manchus of 
the resident military colony. This was the first occasion on which 

Lord Ellenborough (Pres. Board of Controul) to Queen Victoria, Oct. 2nd, , 
1811, Letters, i, p. .3.36. Cf. also appendix I. 

™ Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. Bll. About 60 transports were taken op 
to Nanking. , 

Chin. Bep., June, 1842. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, pp. 321 sen.; Ouchterlonv, op. cit., pp. 268 seq-. 
Chin. Bep., June 1842. - . • cr 
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the English met the Manchus in arms, and they were astonished 
at the sturdiness of the resistance, to which they had not been 
accustomed ; and they were as much astonished at the readiness 
of the Manchus to die where they stood, at their own hands if 
not at the hands of the enemy. “ When they could no longer 
fight, they could die ; and the instances of mad self-destruction 
were perfectly horrible.” The families, too, were involved in 
the same destruction — “ the women destroying their children, 
drowning them in wells, and throwing themselves in afterwards ; 
the husbands hanging and poisoning their wives, and deliberately 
cutting their own throats.”’** The English loss was 9 killed 
and 55 wounded; of the Chinese from 1200 to 1500 were 
buried by their enemies.’®® The kindly treatment of the 
wounded and the prisoners in the hands of the English brought 
a grateful acknowledgment from Ilipu,’®’ and the release of 
16 English and Indian prisoners who had been captured on 
Chusan.’®® 

§ 36. The troops at Chapu cmbai’kcd on May 27th, and 
arrived with the fleet off Wusung on June 13th. On the 16th 
the ships engaged the batteries, “ treacherously ” taking them 
in flank, and silenced all their 253 guns ; and on the 19th the 
forces occupied the city of Shanghai, which was found to have 
been abandoned.’®® The reinforcements had now arrived, and 
the combined forces moved on to Chinkiang, arriving there on 
July 20th, and preparing at once for the attack. The city was 
defended by about 0000 Chinese troops, encamped some five 
miles away and never coming under fire, and by the resident 
garrison of 1600 Manchus, to whom were added 800 Chinese, 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 320 ; Ouchterlony, op. clt,, p. 200. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 331. 

General ordera, May 21st, in Chin. Eep., June 1R12. From 80 to OO guns 
were taken. 

After hi.-, degiadalion from the post of Nanking \ieeroy, he had been 
sent, in April, to Chekiang to “ make himself generally u'ctul " and restore 
his credit. Alter the evacuation (its ••recapture” in Chinese terminology) 
of Chapu he w.as created gr.and secretary (Chung-tang), appointed heutenanl- 
general of its garrison — which had been exterminated — nominiitcd one of the 
commissioners to negotiate peace, and later sent to Canton as High 
Commissioner. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 330 ; Chin. Bep., July 1842. 

"• Proclamation of Sir H. Pottinger, Juno 24th, in Chin. Hep., July 1842 ; 
Bernard, op. cit., ii, pp. 3S1 seq. ; Ouchterlony, op. cit., pp. 303 seq. No less 
than 364 guns (including 76 brass guns) were taken betweeu IVusung and 
Shanghai, 
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vithiu the walls; the assailants on land numbciinti; (iflOT 
effectives. That tliis vast empire could brini,' no greater force 
to defend the most vital strategic point within its borders, shows 
the faulty administration of a government wliicli was effete and 
corrupt to the core ; and the actual defence showed the absence 
of all leadership. The Manchu garrison, however, “ fought 
with desperate determination, ” made a “ desperate resist- 

ance,” and “ lichaved with great spirit ” ; and the scenes 
of dauntless courage, of heroic self-immolation, and of rutldess 
slaughter of wives and children, witnessed in May at Cffiapu, 
w’ere re-enacted in still greater intensity at Chinkiang in Jiilv.‘“’ 
Of the Manchu members of the garrisons it is prolrable th;it 
few survived ; and the lieutenant-general in command. 
Hailing, deliberately burned himself to death on an ex- 
ten\porised funeral pyre in his own house. This was the last 
expiring flash from the old-time valour of the all-ccm(iucring 
Manchu bowmen ; their prestige was broken, and from this 
time on they never again conquered in battle. But even at 
('WnWang, with no intelligent leadership, with only a third 
their enemy’s number, and armed only with obsolete matchlocks, 
bows, and spears, they inflicted a loss of 37 killed and 1 29 
wounded on their opponents. 

§ 37. Chinkiang was occupied by a garrison,**"’’ and tlic main 
body pushed on to Nanking. Meantime tlie city of iCwacliow, 
lying opposite to Chinkiang, offered its submission, purchasing 
exemption from the assault for 5v500,00() ransom ; ’*'* and all 
traffic, up and down, was completely stopped on both the 
Yangtze and the Grand Canal.*’* On June 27th, while the 

"* Beniavd, op. cit., ii, p. 40'.!. 

"" Onchteriony, op. cit., p. 3HS. 

Sir H. rottingor'.s Notificaiion of July 21th, in Chin. Rep., Sept. 1S12. 

Bernnrrl, op. cit., ii, pp. 412 .scq. ; Oiichterlony, op. cit.. pp. .'ih-j srq. 

“Thermopylae had its me.s.sen<rcrs of woe. but from llie Alamo llicre 
was no survivor to tall the tale,’’ might have been applied to Chinkiang. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii. p. 41-1; Ouditerloiiy, op. cit., p. 40-1. Sir H. 
Pottinger’a comment was, “ Worthy of a nobler death.’’— Notification of July 
24th, in Chin. Rep,, Sept. 1842. His emperor decreed a memorial temple in his 
honour. Chin. Rep., Oct. 1842 ; Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 429. 

m strictest orders were given to prevent the pillage of the town. 
Measures were taken, not only to control our own men (who, acoordiug to 
European custom, might have been expected to be allowed to pillage a town 
taken by assault), etc.’’— Bernard, op. cit.,ii, p. 413. Also Oucbterlony, op. cit., 
p. 418. 

Oiichterlony, op. cit., p. 42B. 

Bernard, op. cit., ii, p. 418. 
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force was still t)fF Wusung, and again on July 28th, before it 
left Chinkifing, coniinunications were received, the first from 
Ilipu, and the second from tlie viceroy, Niu Kien, begging the 
plenipotentiary to await the writer’s arrival in order to negotiate 
the terms of treaty ; but Sir II. Pottinger would not arrest the 
forward movement, and anived at Nanking on August 9th. 
Ilipu also arrived on that day, and was soon joined by Kiying,’*® 
these two, with the Nanking viceroy, having been commissioned 
to negotiate with the English. Their first communications 
were found dilatory, and preparations for an attack on Nanking 
were begun on the 10th. Further communications asked for 
concessions, but Sir H. Pottinger’s instructions were precise, and 
he had already stated his irmluciblc minimum. An assault was 
ordered on the I4th, but on that day the wliite flag was shown 
from the walls of Nanking, and, by the 17th, the English terms 
were accepted in principle.^® Some days were spent in con- 
sidering details and in translating the English text into Chinese; 
and on August 29th, on board H.M.S. CornzcaUii, the treaty of 
Nanking, containing practically the terms prescribal by Lord 
Palmerston thirty months before, was signed, on behalf of 
England by Sir Henry Pottinger, and on bclialf of China by the 
High Commissioners Kiying and Ilipu, and by Niu Kicn, the 
Nanking viceroy, in whose jurisdiction the act was performed.-®* 
I’he approval of the emperor reached Nanking on September 
Idth, and it was ratified by the Queen on December 28lh ; 
the ratifications were exchanged at Hongkong on June 26th, 
1843. 

Kij'ing had hern appointed Tartar-Cienoral at (.'anion, but was com- 
missioned to negotiate tlio peace on liis way to lii> po-t. llo was an Imperial 
Clansman (a Yellow Girdle), and held the dignity of junior guardian of the 
heir-apparent. 

Chin. Hep., Sept. 1812; liernard, op. eit., ii, jip. i-Vi .-cq. : Ouohterlony, 
op. eit.. pp. 427 seq. 

* On Out. 23rd Niu Kieu was degraded by Imperial odiet, and in June 
following was put on his trial at Peking, ostensibly for the loss of the Wusung 
batteries, and was condemned to death. — Chin. Hop., Dec. lSi2, Jmic 1843. 
Eiying was appointe<l titular Nanking viceroy, and, on the death of Ilipu, High 
Commissioner for Canton aifairs. Ilipu was appointed High Conimi.ssioner .at 
Canton, and died there Maroli 4th. need 72.— Chin. Hep., Jfarch 1813. Of the 
three, Niu Kien was Chinese, and the other two were Jfanohn. 

““ The treaty following closely the instructions of I.ord Palnieislon. wluoh 
were approved by the cabinet forming a Liberal administration, was ratified 
by the (ionservative government, whose members, in the debate of April 7tli, 
1840, and at other time.s. had opposed the war. 
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§ 1. Within the space of about two years, and as the direct 
result of the one war, four treaties were signed between China 
and foreign powers; the treaty of Nanking, August 29th, 1842, 
and the treaty of the Rogue, October 8th, 1843, with the 
English; the treaty of Wanghia, July 3rd, 1844, with the 
Americans; and the treaty of Whampoa, October 24th, 1844, 
iwith the French. -These treaties, of which the first was imposed 
on China at the mouth of the cannon of the British fleet, and 
under the threat of an assault on the city of Nanking by British 
troops, contained n o m i^re ^hftn the stipulations which the 
successive English pleinpot^^ril s*?nnng the previous thirty 
months had been instructed by Lord Palmerston to exact.* 
I Cf. chap. X, § 16 ; appendices A, B. 
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These stipulat ions in general established certain broad principles 
which, since that date, have formed the foundation on which 
has been erected the supei-strueture of the diplomatic and 
commercial relations between China and upwards of a score 
of foreign nations which have entered into common treaty 
relations. Up to 1839 it was China whicli dictated to the 
West the terms on which relations should be permitted to 
exist ; since I860 it is the West which has imposed on China 
the conditions of their common intercourse ; the intervening 
period of twenty years was one of friction, when the West had 
imposed its conditions, which China tried to minimise and to 
resist j but, both during the period of friction and at the time 
of definite adjustment, it was to Lord Palmerston’s settlement, 
as exemplified' in ' the” treaties of ISl-ST-lB-il!, that men turned 
for guidance and instruction. ' The earliest treatv, that of 
Nanking, was, however, so general in its terms as to constitute 
rather a protocol than a treaty, and its dcHcieneies and omis- 
sions required to be supplemented in later instruments. As far 
as Western opinion was then prepared to go, this was done in 
the other three treaties referred to above ; and, anticipating 
the historical narrative, it is advisable to treat the four 
treaties as constituting one .settlement between China and 
the West. 

■ § 2. The draft treaty placed in the hands of the Engli.sh 
plenipotfntiaries by Lord Palmei-stoii' made provision for a 
settlement of the questions at issue between the two coun- 
trie.s, by proposed articles, which may be summarised as 
follows ; 

i. I’erpetuiil pG.auc and amity. 'Ilic ports of Canton. Amoy, Foochow, 
Niiifqjo, and Sliaiifrhai [and otliers, if lliou{f]ii desirable] to be opened for 
residence and trade. 

i). At the ])orts thus opened, consuls mi(fbt be appointed, who should 
communicate direct with the Chinese authorities, andsliould he treated with 
due respect. 

iii. An island or islands on the coast to he ceded in perpetuity. 

iv. [viii.] An indemnity of . ... dollars as compensation for the opium 
"surrendered as ransom for the lives of British subjects and other 
foreigners.” 

V. [ix.] The monopoly of the' Co-hong to he abolished, and a sum 
of . . . dollars paid for the debts of the Hong merchants. 


Cf. appendix A. 
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vi. [x.] All iiidemiiity of . . . ilolltirs for tlic expenses of tlie naval 
and military forces enpafied in obtaining redress. 

vii. [xi.] Prescribed the metliod and dates of payment. • 

viii. [xli.] Wlien the treaty was signed, tlicii all blockades were to be 
raised, and merciiant ships which had been sei7.cd would be released ; 
when say oiic-foiirtb was paid, Chinese national ships were to lie released ; 
when all was paid, the islands occupied were to be evacuated [except those 
ceded], 

ix. [xiii.] Prescribed the method of signature, so as to demonstrate 
clearly the absolute equality of Kngland and China, and of their 
sovereigns. 

X. [xiv.] Ratilieations to be exchanged as soon as possilile. 


The Chinese government wa.s, however, to he given an 
option. Either an i.sknd was to be coded, and five ports 
opened for the exchange of commodities, with no obligation to 
make special concessions for the future security of foreign 
merchants and their trade; or, “if the Chinese government 
express a wish that, in.stead of ceding island.s, they sliould 
permit British subjects to establish factories and make per- 
manent arrangements for caiTying on trade on the mainland,” 
then the cession of an island was not to be pressed, and, instead, 
the trade of the five ports was to be regulated on the Ixisis 
of^ omitting aidiclc iii alwvc, and in.scrting, between ii and the 
original iv, the following five avticles : 


[ill.] At the five ports British subjects might “establish houses, ware- 
houses, and factories ; .should be free to trade witli any iiersniis : all 
monopolies were to be abolished ; there should be freedom to buy and .sell 
on reasonable terms ; they .should manage tbeir own affairs, “ without 
broker factor ageiit, interpreter, linguist, or comprador" being imposed 
upon them , should also he free to choose their own servants. 

[iv.J Ihere should he a fair and regular tariff uniform at all the 
port«. 

“'7 prohibited to he imported nr e.xportcd, the 

prohibition should apply to all equally; and the t'hinesc should extend to 

>'» matter.s of conimercc eiijoved hv the 
citiZGiiH or subject'' of any otlier power. 

* prohibited article, it might be seized 
confi^ ^ articles were smuggled, they might be seized and 

f K It IS expressly stipulated that in no case shall the 

mrtof ta/iK’irort ^ molested on account of any matter arising 
out ot the Illegal importation or exportation of commodities.” 

siibipct L ® "‘■eht be established. A British 

nunis^ment WV f crime or offence was to be tried by such court, and the 
punishment left to the British authorities. “And, in eeneral all causes 

subjects in China shall be dffendants, shalfbe 
tried by the above-named tribunals ” cnurtin., snau 
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§ 3. The points settled in the preliininiivy act, the treaty 
of Nankiii”', were the following : 

The cession of Hongkong. 

2”. The opening of five st-iples for llie foreign tratle. 

S'. Liberty to appoint eousuls at eacli. 

A". Money indemnity for lo'-e;. and expense-.. 

Abolition of monopoly. 

(i‘. A uniform and moilei'ate tariff on import-, and e.xport=. 

7". Equality between the official-, of corresponding rank of the two 
countries. 

The more important of the points left to Ite settled by the 
later instruments were: 

8“. Jlost-favoured-uation treatment. 

il". llelations with the customs 

10". Commercial relations between Chinese and foreign merchants. 

11". •lurisdictiou over foreigaei-s. 

1 2”. Freedom of movement of men-of-war. 

13°. Limitation of transit due on foreign goods. 

The points concerning the English e.\clusively, which were 
left for later settlement, were : 

14°. Regulation of the Chinese trade with Hongkong. 

lo". Evacuation of Ciiusan and Kulangsu. 

The provi.sions of the treaty of Nanking were limited to the 
concessions demanded in I^jrd Palmer-ston’s first option, except 
that a fair and regular tariff was also included. The conditions 
of the second option « ere nearly all adopted in the later stages 
of the settlement. 

§ 4. Cession of Hongkong. — The draft treaty, art. iii, 
provided for the absolute cession in perpetuity of an island 
or islands adjacent to the coast, which should serve as a mili- 
tary and commercial base. Chusan was foremo.st in the mind 
of the Foreign Secretary, repeatedly recommended through 
many years by the agents of tlie East India Comjjany, and by 
others who had studied the conditions of trade with China. 
On the map the place was ideal. It was so situated tis to tap 
the ti'ade of the Yangtze basin, which has since taken so great 
a development, and to serve as a depot for the northern 
provinces ; * and in English hands the port of Tinghai must 

’In 190C tlie share of the noi-theru and central ports in the foreign trade 
of China was 70 per cent,, of the southern coast ports 2S pet cent,, and of the 
southern frontier ports H per oeut« * 
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have assumed great commeiTial importance. Captain Elli»)t, 
however, had decided otherwise, and his decision was adopted 
by Sir II. Pottinger, in preterring Hongkong. This harlj(»ur 
was_j;oinniodioiis, sheltered, and deep ; and, in those d.avs of 
sailing-.ships only, it had the inestimable advantage of having 
an eastern and a western entrance, giving freedom to enter or 
leave with the wind in any direction, while the outer approaches 
were comparatively open. The harbour of Tinghai was snmll, 
of no great depth, difficult of access, and with oviter approaches 
through intricate channels. ' In those days, too, the trade 
manifestly to he conserved was that of Canton, though the 
trade of the north had glorious possibilities ; hut, whatever 
might he done for the unknown, the known could best he 
provided for by the occupation of Hongkong. The future 
relations with the Cliinese trade will be considered later.' 

§ 5. Treaty Ports. — Lord Pahnei-ston, in his (irst option, 
considered that the cession of an island to serve as base wouhl 
provide sufficient security for British interests in China, and 
that the only further facility needed was to end the monopoly 
of Canton and to open additional points of entry, to .serve as 
staples for the foreign trade/ In the treaty of ‘Nanking the 
only safeguards provided for the foreign merchants wei-a : tliat 
they, “ with their families and establishments, shall he allowed 
to reside, for the purpo-se of eanying on their uiereuiiLile pur- 
suits, without molestation or restraint,” in the five ports ; ' the 
\ undertaking to ^ establish at all the five ports a fair and regular 
tariff” of customs duties”;" and the abolition of the monopolv 
of the Co-hong, not only at Canton, but « in future at all port's 
where British merchants may reside, and to permit them to 
carry on their mercantile transactions with whatever persons 
they please. ^ These w'erc notable changes from the procedure 
of the old Canton factories ; but they fell .short of w hat had 
been found to be necessary, and the deficiencies were made good 
in the later treaties of the series. 


* Cf. postea, § 17. 

ort= Amer. treaty of iyaiiglii.i, ISII, 

S ’7 of Whampoa, 1844, arts, ii, iii, xxii. 

Wtaw ^ “■ ^ ' *”■ “■ “ 1 "■ 
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§ 6. Consuls. — The difficiilties ari.sin<( from the treatment 
of Lord Napier and his succe-ssors, as representatives of their 
country and their nationals,'* were adjusted by the provision 
that “ superintendents or consular officei-s ” were to be appointee' 
to each of the five port.s, “ to Ire the medium of communicatim 
between the Chinese authorities and the said merchants.” “ li 
was further provided tliat tlie high officers of the two countrie.- 
.should correspond under the term “ communications ” ; subor- 
dinate British officers and Chinese of higli rank, the forniei 
under the term “ statement,” '* tlie latter under “ declaration ” ; 
and the subordinates of both countries on a footing of perfect 
et[uality.’“ These two provisions, with the fleet and armed 
forces of the crown perpetually in the background, sufficed 
to give the consuls a position of authority and respect to which 
they weie entitled. Commissioned to other countries, a coirsul 
is no more than the commercial .agent of his government ; but, 
in a country which has granted the privileges of extraterri- 
toriality, he is charged with such important diploinatie, and 
judicial powers as to remove him into a different class. In 
China these powers liave, in the main, been exercised in a 
dignified way by most of tlie consuls of most of the greater, and 
many of the minor, powers, and the consuls of all nations have 
had an importance such as is not known elsewhere. For manv 
years past, in fact, they have corresponded with viceroys anil 
governors on terms of equality, u.sing the form of “ communica- 
tion.” In one re.spect a duty was imposed on consuls in the 
British treaties, which wa.s not in Lord Palmerston’s instruc- 
tions, and i.s not to be found in tlie later treaties of the .series. 
The Co-hong gave the Chinese government both security and 
machinery for collecting the taxes on foreign trade, and, on the 
abolition of its monopoly, it was agreed that the consuls were 

* Tliis convenient term, borrowed from the Trench, saves many periphrases, 
andsonietimes an ambiguity. Neither “fellow-countrymen," " fellow-subjects” 
nor “ fellow-citizens ” fully expresses the relationship between an official in an 
extra-territorialiaed country and those whom he protects and governs. — llichie, 
"Englishman in China,” i, p. 97, n. 

• Brit. tr. A'anking, 1842, art. ii; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. iv; Pr. tr. 
'Whampoa, 1844, art. iv. 

“ C£. chap, vi, n. 12, 5". 

" Ibid., 8". 

Ibid., (5“. 

“ Brit. tr. Nanking, 1.S42, art. xi ; Am. tr. 'iVuughia, 1844, art. xxx ; Fr. tr, 
Wbampua, 1844, art. xxsiii. 
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“to see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese 
government are duly discharged by British subjects, and ‘ the 
security merchants being now done away with, tiie consul will 
be security for all British lueifhaut ships entering any of the 
five ports." This provision was carried out by British consuls 
with a great sense of justice and a desire to help China ; but 
those of some other powers, not being bound thereto by their 
own treaties, did not generally feel the same obligation ; and 
ten years later we shall find that this difference in practice was 
an important factor in leading to the establishment of the 
foreign inspectors of customs. 

§ 7. Money Indemnities. — ^The treaty of Nanking stipulated 
for the payment of an indemnity amounting to a total of 
S21,000,006,*’‘ to be paid in instalments spread over three 
and a half years. '*■ It is an interesting commentary on the 
question of the alleged drain of silver from China, that the 
indemnity, as well as the i-ansom of Canton in May 1841, was 
paid in silver and shipped off to London or Calcutta. 

(a) On the amount .settled to be paid for the Hong debts, 
§3,000,000, there was no dispute ; the sum had been accepted 
on both sides as about sullicient to cover them, and there was 
no dispute as to the liability.''’ From the money received, the 
British government paid out at once for approved claims the 
sum of §2,543,226, leaving unappropriated a balance of 
§456,774 ; against this, there wei-e claims amounting to §267,927 
against Hong merchants who had gone into liquidation since 
1837, and debts in the older claim, of which the payment was 
disputed, amounting to about S500,000.''’ 

(b) For the war expenses §12,000,000 were allotted,^ In his 
first instructions to Sir H. Pottinger, dated May Sl-st, 1841,-' 

” Brit. tr. Nanking, ]S42, art. ii; (ten. Regulations, 1S48, art. xv. In the 
American trcat^ of tins series it nas provided tliat tlie consuls should report 
annually to the riceioj the number ol vessels of their nation entering the port 
and the amount and value of their import and export cargoes. — Am. tr, 

angbia, 1S44. art. xxiii. The French treaty did not provide even for this 
duty. 

“ Blit. tr. Nanking, 1842, arts, iv, v, vi. 

Ibid., art. vii. 

” Ibid., art. v. 

Cf. chap, vii, §§ 22-26. 

” An account of sums received from the Chinese government under tlie 
treaty of Nanking, H. of Commons paper, July 29th, 1846. 

Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. vi. 

Ci. appendix K. 
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Lord Palmerston, while stating that the “ expenses of the two 
expeditions will be better known to the Indian government,” 
whieh was to provide the eost in the first instance, stated also 
that they could not amount to less than PI, 000, 000. Ijord 
Aberdeen, Foreign Seeretary under the new administration, 
wrote on November 4th, 1841,“ pointing out that this sum 
must be considerably exceeded, but that it was not de.sired that 
the difficulties of the Chinese government sliould be increased ; 
and the plenipotentiary was “ not to break off the negotiation, 
or indefinitely prolong the war, in order to carry this sum to 
the full calculated amount of the expense incurred.” With the 
“ greater latitude ” thus allowed, it may be assumed that the 
amount claimed and obtained did not exceed the expense 
incurred ; and, in fact, to the amount of this claim the Chinese 
negotiators made no objection, informing the emperor that the 
relief from the blockade and other forms of pressure was ex- 
ceedingly cheap at the price,"'* The cost of the war was repaid 
to the Indian government as follows:*** =£*173,442 on the 
estimates of 1840-1841 ; P400,000 in 1841-1842 ; P800,000 
in 1842-1843 ; £804,964 in 1843-1844 ; and £700,967 received 
at Calcutta from the ransom of the city of Canton ; **’’ making a 
total of £2,879,373. The whole of the indemnity was shipped 
to -London and there recoined, the out-turn of the dollars being 
close on 4s. 6d. ; and, at this rate, the sum of £2,879,373 was 
equivalent to 312,800,000, while at 4',. lOd., the rate mentioned 
in Lord Palmerston’s instructions,-^ the equivalent was 
$11,915,000. It is reasonable to assume, then, that the sum 
of $12,000,000 was intended to cover the entire cost of the 
expedition.s necessary to enforce the English demands on 
China. 

(c) Lord Palmerston had instructed the plenipotentiary to 
. “ insist upon full compensation for the opium extorted from 
British subjects in 1839, as I'ansom for the superintendent and 
for the British subjects imprisoned in company with him at 

“ Of. appendix M. 

“ Memorial of Aug. 13th, 1842, by Kijing, Ilipo, and Niu Kien, Chin. Hep., 
Oct. 1842. 

eaper ordered II. of Commons, July 24t1i, 1S43. 

“ C£. chap. X, D. 137. 

Acet. of sums received under the treaty of Nanking, 11. of Commons 
paper, July 29th, 184C ; J. F. Davis, “China since the I’eace," ii, p. 13(1. 

Cf. appendix K. 
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Canton.” In his nilculation of the ainoiiiiL of the compen- 
sation, after allowing the sum paid, !?500 a chest, for the 
523 chests supplied by Dent & Co.-'* he calculated the value 
of 19,760 chests on a supposed rate of .S300 a chest, and 
estimated the total value at 36,189,616. The administration 
of which Lord Palmerston was a member had taken its stand 
on the rights of the Bi-itish subject and the honour of the 
flag, and had treated the opium question as an incident in 
the dispute ; while the party then in opposition, which took 
office in September 1841, denounced the war as iniquitous, 
because it w’as fought to force opium on an unwilling China. 
The latter party obviously could not claim or grant a higher 
rate of compensation tlian their opponents ; and the pleni- 
potentiary was instructed by Lord Aberdeen to ascertain 
carefully the “ value which the opium confi-scated in March and 
April 1839 bore in the market in China at the time when the 
confiscation took place ’’ ; he was also informed that it “ might 
further the objects of H.M. Treasury,” if a statement were also 
sent of the value in January and February, and in May and 
June 1839.'''' The invoice cost of the opium surrendered had 
ranged from S500 to 337-5 a chest ; at an average of 3550, 
the total value of 20,283 chests was 311,155,650. The amount 
claimed under the treaty of Xajiking was 36,000,000 ; and 
it w'as this exact sum which was distributed among the holders 
of^opium receipts, at the rates of 3303 a chest for Patna, 
.3274 for Benares, and 3295 for Malwa opium. Eleven million 
dollars was the sum which the opium had cost, and, approxi- 
mately, this was the value at which the opium was rated in the 
discussions at Nanking ; but 36,000,000 was the preliminary 
estimate of Lord Palmerston, and the amount settled in the 
treaty. It does not appear clear that any larger sum ought 
to have been claimed or .awarded. The importers were engaged 
in a hazardous trade, in which the gains and losses might he 
large ; they had been warned that they must bear any loss 
resulting from the more eflTectual execution of the Chinese 


“ Of. chap, ix, § 15. 

=» Ibid., §48. 

“ Lord Aberdeen to Sir H. Pottinger, Dec. 22nd, 1841, in Public P.ecord 
Unice. 

Return to order H. of Commons, July 24th 1843 
ilrit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. iv. * 

" Cf. chap. X, n. 140. 
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law;®'* the Chinese .acts in rcsti’aint of smuggling were ad- 
mittedly legitimate and iiitm viren \ and it was as the result 
of these acts that the market price of opium in China was 
driven to so low a figure, while nowhere else was there a market 
sufficiently large to absorb 20,000 chests, could they have 
been free to go there.®* The British government prot&sted 
against one act only connected with the opium itself — the 
requirement to bring it within the power of the Chinese, as 
ransom for the persons of the superintendent and other British 
subjects — and made a particular point of freeing itself from 
any suspicion of giving olficial support to the traffic in a 
prohibited article; and the .sum exacted from the Chine.se 
government was, approximately, the sum which that govern- 
ment must have paid had it gone .secretly into the market 
and bought the opium which it confiscated at the rates then 
ruling. 

(d) It remains, however, a fact that the merchants suffered 
a money loss of not le.ss than 5f5,000,000, he.sides interest on 
their outlay ; the Indian government received for its revenue 
about .£'1,000,000 from opium which was destroyed, and which, 
much of it, was re})laced by later purchases ; and the British 
government took to itself, as a droit of the crown,®' the 
86,000,000 received for the “lunsom of the city of Canton,” 
which was not needed to reimimi'se it for the cost of the 
expedition, and which, not being awarded to other claimants, 
became a windfall for the Treasury. 

§ 8. Abolition of Monopoly. — On this point there was no 
uncertainty. The evils of the monopoly of the Co-hong were 
patent, and no amount of mere regulation could be expected 
to diminish them ; and it was determined that the monopoly 
must be abolished. In his draft treaty. Lord Palmerston had 
in the first option, involving the ce.ssion of an island, left to 
the Chinese the unrestricted right to regulate all fiscal and 
commercial relations in their own ports, excepting only in this 
one respect ; for this he had stipulated, in article v [ix],®* that 

** Cf. chap, viii, § 38. 

“ Report Sel. Comm. H. of Commons, 1840, passim. 

* On rates of interest, cf. chap. \ ii, § 2(i, 8". 

'I'reasury minute, Dec. 4th. 1841; Lord Aberdeen to Sir H. I’ottinger, 
Dec. 2nd, 1841 (appemlix N). 

•“ Cf. antea, § 2. 
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the inonoj)olv of the Co-liong was to he abolished, and abolished 
it was, as far as treaties eould atroniplisli tliat ciid.*"* 

§ 9. Tariff.— Ill the draft ti-eaty the eimctment of a “ fair 
and regular tariff" wa.s to have formed part of the si'oond 
option only; but Sir H. Pottinger, in making his treaty on 
the basis of the first option, with the cession of Hongkong 
and without the regulation of commercial relations, had seen 
that the tariff was the key to the situation, and incorporated 
it among the demands made on the Chinese at Nanking.'"^ 
This tai-iff, adopted also with slight changes by the Americans 
and the French,^^ was based on a moderate and uniform rate 
of about 5 per cent, on the value of both imports and exports, 
except that on tea, in which China had then a natural 
monopoly, an export duty of about 10 per cent, was allowed,/ 
The differences in a few of the main staples of trade may he 
seen in the following table : 




Previous Bates. 






Now 





Tiirilf. 



Official. 

Actual Levy. 


IMPODTS. 





Baw cotton 

jier picni 

Tl.<. 0-2il8 

1-740 

0-400 

(trey shirtings 

„ piece 

„ OOIi!) 

0-373 

0-100 

White „ 


„ 0-2«.'> 

0-702 

0 150 

Cotton yarn . 

„ picul 

„ 0-483 

2-406 

l-OOO 

Broadclolh 

change 

„ 0-7J2 

1-242 

0-150 

E.xpobts. 




Bilk, Nanking 

per picul 

„ 15-270 

23-733\ 


„ Canton . 

1) t> 

„ 8-576 

10-570 / 


Tea 

// 

„ 1-279 

6-000 


Sugar 


„ 0-269 

0-475 


Cotton cloth . 

a ft 

„ 1-844 

2-651 

1-000 


»' Brit, tr Nanking, 1842, art. v; Am. tr. IVanghia, 1844, art. xv ; l-'r. tr. 
Whampoa, 1844, art. ix. 

“ Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. x. 

Am. tr. Wangliia, 1844, art.ii; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1844, art vi. 

I'lgnres abstracted from J. B. Morrison, “ Commereiai Uuide.” 

“ In the priiKiipal article of export, Tea, we have generally been better able 
to traoe the charges than on other goods; and, witli regard to this iiU]*ortant 
branch of trade, we may observe that the expense of shipping olf was, only ii 
few years sm^*, including duty and Consoo fund, only 2*50 per picul, tlio 
ciiarge your Excellency will Und stated in our letter of 
IJth January. Four years since, the total charge was raised to 6 taels ; last 
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The reductions illustrated here were to the detriment, not 
so much of the revenue, as of the collectors. 

The measurement fees were not referred to in tlie treaty 
of Nanking; but they were abolished later by special agree- 
ment, “ and for them were substituted tonnage dues at the rate 
of Tl. O’oOO a ton on ships of over 1.50 tons burden, and 
Tl. OTOO on ships below that size.'”’ By this stipulation a 
vessel of 900 tons, on which the open and regular measurement 
fees formerly amounted to .‘J8000 (Tls. 6000),"' was now to pay 
Tls. 4-50 as tonnage dues, and one of 420 Lons, instead of 
Tls. 2667,*' was to pay Tls. 210. 

§ 10. iEfational Equality. — In I^ord P.almerslon’s first option, 
giving an island base under llio British flag, tlie assertion of the 
equality in dignity of England an<l f'hina, and of tlieir agents 
and representatives, was made the essential, and almost the 
only, point. 'I'he reparation for the ))ast was dii'ected to this 
alone, and the treaty was put in such a form and contained 
such stipulations as to remove England from the list of 
tributary nations and to place her sovereign and her officials on 
a relative equality with those of China. The national eiiuality 
was asserted by the form of the treaty. Both covin tries were 
eijually styled “ Great ” ; their sovereigns were given in the 


year, as higli as Tls. S'50, an<l is now again mlucctl to (i liicis. From tlic best 
inforiDatioii we can obtain, the prc.sciil cb.-irge o[ li taul.s is .subdivided as 
follows : 

Tls. 

Paid into the Hoppo’.s office (but we have no means of knowing what 


is irregular, and what regular charge) I'96 

Charge for difference in weight (uncertain how far regular), 13 per 

cent. 0'23 

Consoo fund 1'86 

Difference between the weiglits of the foreigners and teamen . . I'OO 

mending chests, coolie hire, and other Hong charges .... 0'30 
Balance assumed to be profit of the Hong merchants .... 0'65 


Taels pear picul . . . frOO.” 


—Committee of British merchants to Sir H. Pottinger, Feb. Sth, 1843, in 
Chin. Rep., Feb. 1843. 

" Chang, length of 141 English inches. 

** Agreement of July 184.S, “Treaties,” i, p. 17G. 

Gen. Regulations of Trade, July 1843, art. v; Brit. tr. Bogue, 1843, 
art. xvii ; Am. tr. Wanghai, 1844, art. vi ; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 18-14, art. xv. 

* Cf . ohap. ix, § 28. 

Cf. chap, iv, § 16. 

“ In Chinese eyes there was but one “ Great" empire, to which all others 
were subjected, and but one " Great emperor," just as in Europe, to the end of 
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text places of equal dignity ; and the idenipotentiarics were 
named and affixed their signatures, the English iirst on the 
English version, and the Chinese first on the Chinese version ; 
never again could China deny the national ccpiality of England 
and China. The high officers on both sides were to coniinuni- 
cate direct and on terms of perfect equality ; never again was 
an envoy I’cquired to submit to tbe indignities to which l.ord 
Napier and Captain Elliot had been .subjected. Consuls were 
to be the medium of conimvinicalion between the Chinese 
authorities and their nationals,'*' and were to be duly recognised 
as such and treated on term.s of e<|uality and mutual respect ; 
and they became the protectors of their nationals and tin- 
guardians of their rights. Foreign I'esidents were to I'lijoy full 
security for their persons and proper! y,'*-* and dcfenrled from 
insult and injury.’*' 

§ 11. Most-favoured-nation Treatment. — It bad been Captain 
Elliot’s opinion '’•'* that the present crisis should be settled by a 
simple treaty of two clau.sos, one cedijig Hongkong, the otlu'r 
securing all privileges which might be granted to any other 
power ; and Lord Palmei'ston hod included this among the 
commercial clauses of his second ojdion.'"' In th e treat y of 
Nankjng, wh ich obtain ed the c*cssionj^_II()ng1\(^^ this pro- 
vision w^^asn^jncK^nXIliiOHItliqliateiTreiities, from 18-13 
dSWn'to' the presen t day, t he-chm.se hm> always been inserted."'' 

the eighteenth centiiry, there was but one emj'ire and one einiicmi, whii.-e 
ambassador claimed prevedrnce over the nprcscntatives of otlier sowremtis. 
The ** Great ” of Chinese terminology curresirond-' to iho ’'Lfei graliii" of 
European royal titles. 

* Honour is shown to a name In Chinese official document-, by inter rupting 
the text and beginning a new line; addit'onal horjoiir is shnwa hy lai-iiig the 
name abo\e the new line. In the treaty of Nanking -‘Great England" .and 
" Great China” were raised one spice ; “ Empeiot." “ (.titeun,” .sign M.ittiral.” 
and ** Ratilication ’ were raised two spree-.. In t>lie Krerieh Tr.-aty, tin* Krrie 
of the h lenoh (Louis Pliilippe) is styled ** Sa Jlajeste rEnipereirr des Fr airerri-. 
as yn assertion of equalrty. The Atitettrati treaty r.- made lajtwe-ir “Tire 
United States of America arrd tire Ta-tsing Empire ‘* ; in the Clrrnesc the 
Fresideirit is given oyiual " elevation " with the Emperor. 

“ Brit. tr. Nanking, 1812, art. xi ; Am. tr. Wanghia, IMl, art. xxx ; Fr. 
Whampoa, 1844, art. xxxiii. 

“ Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. ii. 

“ Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. iv; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1814, art. iv. 

” Bnt. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. i; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1«44, art. t. 

‘ Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xix; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 181J, art. xxri. 

“ Cf. chap. X, § Hi. 1 . • 

“ Cf. antea, § 2 [v]. 

^Brit. tr Bogue, 1843, art. viii.. Am. tr, Wangliia, 1811, art. ir ; Fr-® 
Ultampoa, 1844, art, V) . 
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This privilege is, in some measure, the correlative of the 
English position, taken from the outset, that they sought no 
exclusive rights or privileges/''* * 

§ 12. EelationB with the Customs.-^Before the t reatie s the 
fo reign merch ants had no direct dcafe igs wit h the customs^ 
except for thc-payment of mejisurcment fees on their _ .ships.'' 
Tl ie charges on goods were paid by the IIong_ruerchants ; on 
them fell the burd en of the off icial, .semi-ofli cial, and unoffi cial 
exactions, whi^i they in turn ])iissed on to tlie foreign 
merchants, buj; s o covered up that their amount could no t be 
ascertai nedil jmie treaty of Nanking provided no machinery for 
any change Mh thi.s prot'edure ^tliat Tormed jiarf of Lord 
Falmerstdii^ second optio iTjumt i n tlie la ter treati es th eTore ign 
merchant was brought into 'direct relation.s with the customs, 
and, in theiTi,~was protected at eveiy step. .^Tfiemreign mer- 
chants 'might, thi'ough bheir consul, addFess-TOiiijdaint.s to the 
Chinese autlionties, a right formerly_i.taTOtl thcniT^therc was 
freedom' to "eiigage pilots, scrvants,_compraddrs^nferpreters, 
cargo-boats ^ seamen, etc., witliout in terference ;*'*’ customs 
officers might lie sfaitionod on board a .slup, blit could e xact 
neitlier money nor food ; a ship’s papers and a full manifest 
of her inwaid cargo must lx; deposited at the consulate ; the 
consul might intervene in disputes arising from the examination 
of goods or their valuation ; standard balances, weights, and 
measures were to be provided;®* dues and duties were to be 
paid, before the clearance of the’ vessel, to bankers specially 
licensed by the Chinese authorities ; ®'’ on the other hand, if a 
ship was concerned in smuggling, the .smuggled goods might be 
confiscated and the ship prohibited from further trading,®® or 

“ Cf. chap. X, §§ 14, 30 ; appendix JI. 

“ Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. ii; Am. tr. IVanghia, 1841, art. iv ; Fr. tr. 
Whampoa, 1844, art. iv. 

“ Gen. Eegnlalions, 184.3, arts, i, x; Am. tr. Wangliia, 1844, art. viii ; Fr. 
tr. Whampoa, 1841, arts, xi, xxi, xxiv. 

Gen. Eeg., 1843, art, ii ; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. ix ; Fr. tr. Wham- 
poa, 1844, art. xii. 

“ Gen. Eeg., 1843, art. iii ; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. x j Fr. tr. Whampoa, 
1844, art. xiii. 

“ Gen. Beg., 1843, art. vii ; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xi ; Fr. tr. Wham- 
poa, 1844, art. xvi. 

" Gen. Beg., 1843, art. ix; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xii ; Fr. tr. Wham- 
poa, 1844, art. xix. 

“ Gen. Beg., 1843, art. viii ; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xiii ; Fr. tr. 
Whampoa, 1844, art. xviii. 

tr. Bogne, 1813, ait. xii; Fr, tv, Wbftmpoa, 1844, ait. ii. 
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the ship and eavgo might he confiscated.”^ \one of these rights 
and safeguards had hecii granted before, but they were retained 
and extended in all later treaties. 

§ 13. Commercial Eelations between Merchants. — The old 
relation had been one of monopoly and the close gild on the 
one side, and, on the other, mstrsiint and subjection, The Hong 
merchant was responsible for every act of the foreigh trader and 
his ships, and all on board the shiiJs ; and, to enable him to 
carry the burden, he alone could buy from the foreigner and 
sell to him, he provided house accommodation, compradors, and 
servants, and every act of the foreigner was under his control 
and supervision. All this monopoly was swe])t awav, and the 
foreign merchant was now free to buy and sell with whom 


he pleased, at prices to be settled by mutual agreement;”” 
engage without restraint his own compradors and servants, and 
scholars to teach him the language ; fu-quim or rent accommo- 
dation for houses, offices, warchouses, hospitals, churches, and 
cemeteries, on reasonable terms.'* On the other hand, while 
the old restraints on walks and expeditions for exorcise and 
plea.sure were relaxed, the movements of foreigners were still to 
be restricted to the limits of a moderate distance from the treat v 
port, to be settled by consultation between the consuls and the 
Chinese authorities.'” 

§ 14. Jurisdiction over Foreigners.— The English had for a 
long time acted on the principle that none of their nationality 
should be surrendered to Chinese criminal jurisdiction, as it was 
practically exercised ; and, during the course of the negotiations 
of the treaty of Wanghia, the American envoy found an 
opportunity to reverse the precedent established in the Terra- 
nova affair.'-* On this point, then, all the powers were agi-eed • 
but at Nanking, consistently with the policy of demandh.g no 
comineicial concessions if Hongkong were ceded, the matter was 

- Euta “■ in- 

tr. Wanghia, 1844. arts. v. xv ; Fr. tr. 

Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844. arts. viU. xviii; Fr. tr. IVhampca. 1844. art. 

V>St;‘l84tML’xxa®’ 1844. art. xvii ; Fr. tr. 

IV^nfpS i‘ 844!X 1844. art. xvii ; Fr. tr. 

Cf. chap. V, § 22; chap, xii, § 8. 
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not provided for. There was, however, some correspondence 
between the negotiators on the subject ; and in the later treaties 
it was provided, that, on the one hand, foreign seamen should be 
allowed on shore only under precise regulations, and, on the 
other, that persons accused of a crime (crime et delit) should be 
tried by the officials, and under the law, of their own country.'* 
Civil cases had not given any trouble in the past, and the 
necessity of assuming jurisdiction, sole or mixed, in such cases 
had not yet lx;en demonstrated to the foreign powers. Exclusive 
jurisdiction was claimed in cases solely between foreigners on 
both sides.''"’ In mixed cases between foreigners and Chinese, 
where the parties could come lo no agreement, the consul was 
to intervene and try to arrange flic matlcr amicably; if this 
was fouml impossible, it w;is to l)e settled by a sort of arbitra- 
tion between the consid and the Chinese autborilies.'" This 
indeterminate rule foi- .settling civil cases fell .short of Lord 
ralmemton’s original propo.sal (art. [vii]) that all causes in 
which British subjects wei’e defendants should be tried by the 
British courts ; but it remained the letter of the law until the 
treaties of 18,58 ; and it was only by the Chefoo agreement of 
1876 that full recognition was given to the principle of Lord 
Palmerston’s proposal, which luul, by degrees, become the 
establi.shed practice. 

§ 16. Movements of War-ships. — In the regulations affecting 
the movements of ships of war, the Engli.sh .showed every desire 
to consider the Chinese, while at the same time claiming the 
right to protect their nationals and their trade. A ship was to 
be stationed at each of the five ports, “ that the consul may 
have the means of better re.straining sailors and preventing dis- 
turbance,” but the Chinese authoritie.s were to be informed of 
any intention to replace one ship by another, “ lest the appear- 
ance of an additional .ship .should excite misgivings amongst the 
people.”'** The Americans and Ei'ench claimed, further, that 
Gen. Keg., 184.3, arts, xii, xiii ; Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, arts, xvii, xxi ; 
Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1814, arts, xxiii, xxvii. “Le principe 6tant que, pour la 
rtpression des crimes et d^lits commis par eux dans lea cinq ports, les Franpais 
seront constamment r£gis par la loi fran^aise.'’ — Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1844, 
art xxvii. 

■* Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xxv; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1844, art. xxviii. 

" Gen. Eeg., 1843, art, xiii; Am, tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xxiv; Fr. tr. 
"nampoa, 1844, art. xxv. 

" Gen. Reg., 1843, art. xiv. ; Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1844, art. v. 
y^^rit. tr. Rogue, 1843, art. x. 
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ships of war cruising for the protection of commerce should be 
well received in any of the ports of China at which they might 
arrive ; and this right, under the most-favoured-nation clause, 
was asserted by all powers having treaties with China. 

I 16. Inland Transit. — In the treaty of Nanking it was pro- 
vided that foreign goods, on which import duty had been paid, 
might be conveyed to any part of China on payment of “a 
further amount as transit duties which shall not exceed [ J 
per cent.”''" It was found iinpo.ssible to .settle definitely the 
amount of these transit, duties, aixl, by a special note, signed 
June 2fitli, 1843, it was agreeil that “ tlie further amount of 
duty shall not exceed the present rates, which are upon a 
niodoi-ate scale.” This attempt to settle by a feic vague words 
the internal taxation of an empire of vast distances, accomplished 
no good result ; but the (piestion did not seem important at the 
i time, and only became urgent after the cost of supprc.ssing re-' 
bellion hail driven China to increase largely her inland taxes. 

§ 17. Chinese Trade with Hongkong.— In Captain Elliot’s 
convention of January 1841 it was arranged that “all just 
charges and duties to the empire upon the commerce carried on 
at Hongkong were to be paid as if the trade were conducted at 
Whampoa.”"^ Lord Palmerston in.stinctively objected to a 
provision which “ would render Hongkong not a pos, session of 
the Bi-itish crown, but, like Macao, a settlement held by suffer- 
ance in the territory of the crown of China.” *3 But, apart 
from the consideration that Hongkong is an entering wedge 
into Chinese territory, situated, with reference to the mainland 
as the Isle of Wight is to the mainland of England, or Long 
Island to the United States, Lord Palmerston saw certain ad- 
vantages to Hongkong and to its trade, if Chinese customs 
obligations were acquitted there, and could point to certain 
European precedents ; and he instructed Sir H. Pottinger that 
some such arrangements might be made, if the plenipotentiary 
saw fit. It seemed, however, inadvisable to injure the status of 
Hongkong as a free port,** and it was provided that Chinese 

” Am. tr. Wanghia, 1844, art. xxxii; Fr. tr 'Whamn™ laaa ...j. 

“ Riit. tr. Naaking, 1842, art. x. wnampoa, 1844, art. xxx. 

“ Treaties,” i, p. 165. 

“ Cf. cliap. X, § 14 ; appendix K, 

“ C£. chap. X, § 

“* Cf. appendix K. *“ • ' . ,j 

“ Cf. chap. X, §§ 14, 30. 
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trade with Hongkong was to be conducted under the following 
regulations : 


1". Cliiiiese vessels triirliiifr to Hongkong must obtain a permit nr port 
clearance from tlie ('liinesc customs for Ciuili trip, as to a foreign port. 

i". All Knglisli officer ivas to siijtcrvise tins trade at Hongkong, and 
tlie fact tliat a native junk was unprovided with such a iici-niit would he 
presumptive evidence that she was engaged in smuggling or iinaulliorised 
trade. 

!)". Oehts were to he recovcrahle, even if a Chinese ahsconded from 
Hongkong, nr a foreign delitor to Hongkong. 

4" Ilcturns of native shijts and their cargoes were to he exchanged 
monthly helween the Hongkong and the Cliincsc authorities.'"’ 

There was no allempt in lhc.se provisions to carry out Lord 
Palmerston’s instructions, and no attempt to safeguard the 
Chinese revenue, cxcejit by an ex |H).st fiicto report of .ships and 
their cargo. Even this protection was found exce.s.sivc by the 
sturdy free-trade sentiment of the Hongkong merchants, and 
the Chinese authorities were not idlowed to find in it a means of 
securing the revenue which was due from the trade with a 
foreign possc.ssion .so temptingly situated for the operations of 
the smuggler. 

§ 18. Evacuation of Places held in Pledge. — In the treaty of 
Nanking it was provided that the i.slands of Kulangsu and 
Chusan should “ continue to be held until the money payments 
and the arrangements for ojjening the ports to British merchants 
be completed ” ; and bj’ the later treaty of the Bogue the 
islands were to be evacuated “ the moment all the monies 
stipulated for in that treaty [of Nanking] shall be paid," and all 
buildings were to be handed over as they were, “so as to prevent 
any pretence for delav, or the slightest occasion for discussion 
or dispute, on those points." Chusan was evacuated on 
July 35th, 1846, though its continued occupation was urged as 
a means of enforcing the right of entrance to the city of 
Canton, which was held to be one of the “arrangements for 
opening the port to British merchants"; but Lord Aberdeen, 
referring to the precise language of the later arrangement, 
informed Sir J. F. Davis that a scrupulous observance of good 

Brit. tr. Bogue, 1813, arts, xiii-xvi. Of. obap. sii, § 15, 

*' Brit. tr. Nanking, 18-12, art. xli, 
t.^^rit. tr, Bogue, lS13,,art.izi. 
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faith and treaty obligations was of more importance than any 
tactical advantage."'’ 

§ 19. The opium question was not settled by the war, nor 
by the ti’eaty imposed upon China as the result ot the war ; 
but, after the treaty had been signed, there was some disc-iission 
and correspondence between the plenipotentiaries tor the two 
countries, on this and some other subjects which .still remained 
unsettled. The suggestion was mside, and was strengthened by , 
some arguments, that China would be wise to legalise the opium 
trade, and thereby be enabled to keep it under better control, 
and at the sfiine time derive from it a revi’iine for tlie benefit 
of the Imperial treasury ; but, when Kiyiiig and his colleagues 
declared that they dared not rai.se this ((uestion of their own 
initiative, they were informed by Sir H. I’oltinger that Ins 
instructions were to make the suggestion, but not lo [)ress it.’"' 
On December 28th he informed the Hriti.sli merchants lliat lie 
indulged “the hope, a very faint one I admit, that it will be 
in my power to get the traffic in opium, by barter, legalised by 
the emperor.”’* Seven months later he informed them that 
opium wa.s not, as they had suggested, included in the articles 
not enumerated in the tariff, liable to a duty of five pei- cent, 
ad valorem ; that trade in it was still illegal and contraband ; 
and that British subjects engaging in it would receive no 
support or protection from Briti.sh officials."-’ In -July be 
informed the High Commi.ssioner at Canton that he had 
“received authority not to allow opium to be brought lo 
Hongkong, or even into its waters ” ; but he felt bound to add 
a warning that the effect of this restriction would be to drive 
the trade into secret channels.” The High Commissioner was 
also warned that he must not expect the British authorities to 
enforce against British subjects and British ships the re([uire- 
ments of the Chinese laws against any prohibited trade, and, 
further, that the persons of British subjects must not be inQlestcd 
for any act of smuggling, but that the remedy must lie against 
the ship and her cargo. While opium was thus passed in 
silence in the documents which closed the dispute between 

•» Lord Aberdeen to Sir J. P. Davis, April ISth, ISlc. 

" Return H. of Lords, May 8th, 1857, p. 1. 

“ Chin. Rep., Jan. 1843. 

Proclamation, Aug. 1st, 1843, Chin. Rep.. A>ig. 1843. 

" Return H. of Loid^ May 8tb, 1867, p. 9. 
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Enj^laud and Cliina, tlie trade in it w'as expressly prohibited 
in the American treaty, and it was iidmittcd, in order to be 
designated as “contraband,” in the tariff annexed to and 
forming part of the h'l-ench treaty. In taking this action 
I the Americans were somewhat disingenuous, since American 
I merchants had been for many years, and were then, engaged in 
^ the ti’ade, and continued tiieir direct connexion with it for 
j a dozen years yet to come. Russia, too, issued a ukase 
* prohibiting the export of opium from Russian territory to 
’ China.»^ 

§ 20. These were the chief provisions of the ‘first series of 
treaties, of whicli the first treaty had been accepted under 
pressui’e within a space of three days at Nanking. The Chinese 
^ negotiators there were convinced of the nece.ssity of accepting 
any terms tliat miglit he offcml, and there was but little 
discussion or attempt to obtain any modification ; and the 
Emperor accepted their decision. To the country at large, 
however, the necessity was not so apparent. Apart from the 
I fact that the Asiatic docs not naturally accept any decision 
■, as final, there had been nothing to demonstrate to the empire 
that it must come to its knees. The Slanchus of Chapu and 
Chinkiang had been exterminated, but the defeats elsewhere 
were not .such as to affect otlier parts of the empire. At 
' Ningpcj and Chinliai tire prize fund had benefited to the extent 
of i54l-'5,781, almost entirely from official sources; but tbe 
expenditure there and on the near-by island of Chusan for 
the maintenance of the British troops and ships amounted to 
many times that sum ; and elsewhere in the north but little 
had* been taken from the jjeople.® ’ The Manchu officials, of 
whom Kishen, Ilipu, and Kiying were typical, had shown 
statesmanlike qualities and an ability to forecast the future ; 
but their Chine.se colleagues had been blindly bellico.se in the 
beginning, and were both belligerent and irreconcilable at 

“ Lord Palmerston to Sir II. Pottinger, May 31st, 1841, enolo.,ing copy o£ 
uta.se, in Public llecord Office. 

Tlie total prize fund amounted to $543,459, not including tlie value of 
76 brass guns taken at Wnsuiig and Sbangbai, estimated at $100 a ton; the 
fund came cliioHy from the sale of brass guns captured, and from tlic contents 
of government trea-sucies and gr.inaries. — Keturn of Prize lluiicy, t'tiina, 
return to order II. of (Jumnions, June 29th, 1843. K.xcept from tlie rosene of 
plunder from tlio liiind.i ol Cliincsc iiianiiidiTS, tlicro was on IIk' whole but 
little looting by tlio ItritUU troop!.. — iieruacd, Uuchterlony, passim. 
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the end. The citv of Canton, wliich alone hiul had direct 
touch with the intrusive foreigner, liad seen Lord Napier 
expelled from its precincts, and Captain Elliot humiliated ; had 
within twelve months been spared from the consequences of 
war on no less than five occasions — on Admiral Elliot’s arrival, 
three times by Captain Elliot, and on Sir H. Pottinger’s 
arrival ; and the feeling of its inhabitants w as that, however 
weak the rest of China had shown itself, they at least had 
always repelled attack. A further element of discontent at 
Canton was found in the Hong merchants and theii’ employes, 
the linguists, the compradoi-s, and the hangers-on of government 
offices, who had all lost the pickings to be derived from the 
abolished monopolies, and who yearned for the fatness of 
the good old days, when the foreign merchants were as clay to 
the potter’s hand. The government had made peace, had 
abandoned its previous claims and privileges, and had accepted 
the humiliating terms impo.sed on it ; but the empire at large 
still claimed the right, “ as from God and nature, to overricle 
the artificial restrictions of unjast treaties”; and it remained 
yet to be demonstrated that the terms imposed on China by the 
treaties of 1842-1844 were to be the law i-egulating the relations 
between the East and the West. 

* “ His support of tlie Rriti-sli daini ‘ as from God and nature ’ to override 
the artificial restriction.s of unjust treaties, his denunciation of the convention 
of the Rardo as ‘ a stipalation for the national ignominy,’ voiced the inarticu- 
late sentiment of the new England.”— C. Grant Robertson on William Pitt 
Lord Chatham, Quarterly Review, Oct. 1908, p. 325. ’ 
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2nd. Five dsiy-"' Inter, on the 7th, oceiirrcd the first of a long 
series of riots wliicli marked tlie history of tlie sueeceding years 
at Canton.' Tlie greater part of the British forces— sixty ships, 
inen-of-war and transports —left Hongkong on December 20th ; 
and on the closing day of the year it was recorded that “ the 
people of Canton were regaining their usual (luiet, trade was 
going on, and less apprehension felt of another outbreak ; most 
of the foreign residents had returned to their houses.” - Ilipu 
was appointed High Commissioner for Canton affairs, but 
negotiations for the settlement of outstanding questions had not 
proceeded far, when, on March 4th, 1848, he died, at the age of 
seventv-two. Kiying, who had been appointed Nanking viceroy 
in succession to Niu Kien, degradctl for the loss of Wusung and 
Shanghai, was now appointed High Commissioner for foreign 
affairs, but he did not arrive to take up his post until June 5th. 
Meantime, negotiations for the new tariff of duties and for the 
“general regulations under which the British trade is to be 
conducted at the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai,” •' were going on between Mr. Thom, interpreter 
to the mission, and Hwang En-tung, provincial treasurer of 
Kwangtung,' Mr. Thom being assisted by a committee of five 
of the leading English merehants. On April 13th Sir H. 
I’ottinger addressed a note to Kikung, the Canton viceroy, in 
|\vhich, referring to the “ extensive system of smuggling and 
pvasion of duties practised at Canton, with the connivance of 
the custom-house officers,” he offered his co-operation in check- 
■ng it, in any way consistent with his situation and duties. At 
Uie same time he repeated “ that which I have over and over 

I igain explained, that the suppression of smuggling must depend 
Ml the activity and integrity of the Chinese custom-house 

’ These riots, occuriing at Canton and elsewhere, will be consideretl in 
ietail in a later chapter (xiv). This pl.an has .some disadtantages, since the 
course of events was influenced by the state of friction of which they arc the 
evidence ; but a more important consideration is the fact that, witliout a 
proper understanding of tliis continuing state of friction, the causes wliioh leil 
up to the second war cannot be properly understood. 

■- Chin, llep., Dec. 1842. 

" “ Treaties,” i, p. 191, 

* “ Sucli men as Kiying and IJwang elevate the character of tlieir na*'y‘* 
in the ejes of all who have opportunity to make their acqii.aintanee, and gi'» 
the bireioimr a iiiglier idea of the degree of talent among those who rnlo dd'* 
country than could ever be inicrred from the distant intorcour-e had in 
former y-ars with the pro\inoijd authorities at Canton.”— (Jliin. llei>., fiept. 
1844. 
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officers ; that neither British officci-s, nor people, nor vessels can 
he einployecl in it ; and that, however deeply I may deplore 
such disreputable and disgraceful conduct, the remedy does not 
lie in my hands.” •* Tliis statement had no special reference to 
opium, but to the evasion of duties on ordinary merchandise. 
^ § 2. Tiie Queen’s ratification of the treaty of Nanking 
reached Hongkong on June 6th, the day after Kiying arrived 
at Canton ; and he was invited to Hongkong for the exchange. 
This was effected on June 26th. The ratifications were first 
compared and exchanged, a TOyal ssdute being fired; and the 
Queen’s proclamation, declaring Hongkong to be a possession of 
the Britisli crown, was then read out. Then, Kiying and his 
suite having withdrawn. Sir H. Pottinger i-ead the commission 
appointing him governor and commander-in-chief of the colony 
of Hongkong. Then was also published the order in council “ 
constituting the royal chartei’ of the colony of Hongkong, 
and another^ declaring that tlie court of justice created by the 
order in council of December 9th, 1836,*' was estaldished at 
Hongkong ; and later, under date of August 26th, 1843, two 
commissions were issued, one authorising the superintendent for 
the time beina; of the trade in Chinn to enact laws with the 
advice of the legislative council of Hongkong, the other to Sir 
H. Pottinger “ for the temporary exercise of the office of 
superintendent.” The tariff and general regulations were then 
taken up for discussion ; and, having been signed by the two 
plenipotentiaries, they were published on July 22nd. Xegotia- 
’tions on the supplementary treaty were then begun, and the 
treaty was signed at the Bogue on October 8th ; it was first 
published at Hongkong by a proclamation of the succeeding 
governor, Mr. J. F. Davis, on July 10th, 1844. On October 
24tli, Sir H, Pottinger issued a proclamation warning Briti.sh 
ships that, if found north of latitude 32”, they would be assumed 
to be there for an mdawful purpose, and not entitled to British 
protection.” The British authorities did not, however, assume 
the responsibility for enforcing this prohibition. 

The Portuguese authorities also opened negotiations 
with Kiying to establish the status of Macao. They hoped to 

‘ Chin. Hep., May 1843. ' At 'Windsor, Jan. 4th. 1843. 

• At Westminster, April Sth, 1843. “ C£. clmp. vi, § 1 ; cliap. ix, § 30. 

" Commissions under the Great 8eal in virtue o£ the act 6 ic 7 'Viet. c. 80. 

*“ ‘•Treaties," i, p. 108. " Chiu. Hep., Oct. 1843, 

21 
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obtain the entire freedom enjoyed by Hongkonjr, but this 
the Chinese were not prepared to give ; AlaciU) was Chinese soil, 
and Chinese jurisdiction over it was maintained. Exemption 
from the annual ground-rent of TLs. 500 was asked, but was 
refused; but the permits hitherto rct|uired for building and 
repairs, and the fees collected for them,’- were abolished as an 
act of grace. National eciuality w'as also asked ; it was granted 
to the extent of allowing that letters from the procurador of 
the senate to the authorities of Casa Branca and the tsotang 
should he sent odicially, as from equal to equal : but no closer 
approach was giveii to the territorial and provincial officials. 
In trade matters it was granted that the five ports .should be 
open to Portuguese .ships equally with others; but all .ships 
at Macao itself were to pay tonnage dues at the same rates as 
would be payable at AVhampoa, Chinese merchants wei’e to pay 
to the Chinese custom-house at Miieao tlie rates of duty on 
their goods prescribed by the new tariff, and produce from 
Chine.se ports to Macao was all liable to duty." Macao was, in 
fact, put on much the .same footing as one of the treaty ports, 
and the grasp of the Chinese authoritie.s on its fiscal aiul 
terrilDrial jurisdiction was only slightly relaxed. 

^ § 4. f^i'he signing of the treaty of Nanking, which, with the 
exception ot the llussiau treaties on the northern frontier, made 
the first breach in the wall of Chinese exclusiveness, produced 
ra great effect on the ^Ve.stern world, and stirred up a feeling of 
f emulation, ihe first to take action was the American republic, 
11 which divided with England the sea trade of China., and was 
, solicitous that its .ships and merchants .should .share in the 
facilities and protection which the war had secured for the 
English. Not, however, by such crude methods were the bles.sings 
of peace to be seeured ; not by the display of force, but by the 
weight of logic and justice, were the relations between the two 
, ^ countries to be regulated. “ Our minister is authorised to make 
a treaty to regulate trade. Let it be just. Let there be no 
unfair advantage on either side.”’® ^.t the same time, while 


Cf. chap, iii, § 6. 

aifn. 

Ti ^ Emperor of China, July 12lh, ISIS- 

Tins letter (cited m Williams, “Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. 663) deserves to be 
read for llie ipiamtiiess of its pliraseology, winch is .siieli as might be aildrei''e(l 
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American merchants were to be retjuired to conform to the law, 
the dignity of the republic wsis to lx; maintained. 

“You will .state in the fiille.st manner the acknowledfrinent of' this 
government tliat the eommci-oial regulations of the empire, having beeome 
fairly iiinl fully known, oiiglit to he re.sj>ecte(l hy all ships and by all 
persons visiting its ports ; and if citizens of the I'nited States, under the.se 
circumstances, are found \'ioiating well-known laws of trade, their govern- 
ment will not interfere to jirotect them from the consequences of their 
own Illegal conduct. Yon will at the siime time assert and maintain, on 
all occasions, the equality and independence of yonr own country. 'I'lie 
Chinese are apt to .speak of jjersons coming into the empire from other 
nations as ti'ihute hearers to the empemr. The idea has been fostered, 
perhaps, hy the costly parade of emhas.sies from ICngland. All ideas of 
this kind respecting yonr ini.ssion must, should they arise, he immediately 
met by a declaration, not made ostentatiou.sly, or in a manner reproachful 
towai-d others, that you are no tribute heai'er ; that yonr government 
pays tribute to none, and evpecis tribute from none ; anil that, even as to 
piusents, your government neither makes nor acceijts presents.” "■ 

§ 5. ill'. Caleb Cushing was appointed “ as Commissioner, 
and as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister rienipotentiarv of 
the United States" to Cliina, and given an escort of a frigate 
and a sloop-of-war, witli wliich he arrived at Macao on Fehriiar}’ 
24th, 1844. Hi.s nomination and the object of his ini.s.sion had 
previously been communicatetl to the authorities at Canton by 
the American consul,'** but on his arrival he found that no 
preparations had been made by the Chinese to further hi.s 
mission. On February 27th he informed the acting viceroy, 
Cheng, that he was commissioned to negotiate a treaty and was 
also instructed to “ proceed to the city of Peking, there to deliver 
a letter addressed to his Imperial Majesty by the President of 
the United States." The viceroy replied that, as an envoy on 
his way to Peking, Mr. Cu.shing mu.st wait until a memorial 

by the (ire.it White Fiither at I\'a.ihington to hi.s red ohildren on the bounding 
prairies o£ the West. 

Daniel Web.stcr, Sec. of State, to Caleb Cushing, May Sth, 1S43, 
“ Letters of D. Webster, ” vi. p. 467, cited in Moure, “ Int. Law Digest,'' v, p. 416 ; 

\J. W. Foster, “American Diplomacy in the Orient,” p. .SO; Chin, llep., 
Aiig. 184.5. See also J. W. Foster, “A Century of American Diplomacy,” 
pp. 289 seq. 

“ Then Member of Congres.s from Mass.ichusetts. 

Mr. Paul S. Forbes, of the firm of Russell S: Co. His iiroper designation 
was, of course, U.S. consul, or consul for the United States of America, as 
being an officer of the federal government ; but “ American ” is more con- 
venient a designation applied both to minister, consul, or navy, and to their 
nationals, in China. 

Mr. Cushing to A’iceroy Cheng, Feb. 27th, 1844, Moore, “Ini. T.aw 
Digest,” V, p. 418 ; Foster, " Am. Dip. in Orient,” p. 82 ; Cliiu. Uep., Aug. 1843. 
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should first be reverently submitted, and the Imperial sanction 
obtained;-”' besides, there would lie no taeilities for negotiating 
in the north— “ in settling the regulations for trade witli the 
English, the plenipotentiary (Sir H. Pottinger) had to return to 
Canton, in order to deliberate with the Chinese High Com- 
missioner upon all the details and settle them.” Mr. Cushing 
replied that “ he deems himself bound by his instructions to 
continue his journey to tlie north,” but offered to go by another 
route than the mouth of the Peiho, if the Chinese government 
preferred it.-- Later, reverting to the suggestion that the 
English envov had negotiated at Canton, he wrote : 

“ The rules of politeness .nul eeremoiiy ohsei ved hy Sir II. I’oUiiifrer 
were doubtless just and |ii'oiier in the jKirticular eireutnstaiiees of the ease ; 
hut, to render them fully upplieahle to the I'liited States, it would he 
iiece.ssary for my frovernuient, in the lirsl instance, to siihjeet the people 
of China to all the calamities of war, and especially to take j)Ossession of 
some island on the coast of China, as a place of re-idence for its minister. 

1 cannot suppose that the Imperial governimoit wishes the t'nited States 
to do this. Certainly no such wish is entertained at present hy the L'nited 
•States, which, animated with the must aniicahle sentiments towards China, 
feels assured of being met with corre.sjM>n<ling deportment on the part of 
China.”" 

A few day.s later the viceroy took omtsioii to protest against 
the action of the IIS. frigate linnidj/wiin’ in passing the Bogue 
and going to Whanipoa,-' but Mr. Cushing repelled the eon- 
tention that any law could retjuire a national ship to remain 
outside the river, or that the visit should create any unfriendly 
feeling.-'’’ 

§ 6. Mr. Cushing found himself baffled, and, though not 
subjected to the same indignities, placed in a position similar to 
that of Lord Napier. His instructions breathed the spirit of 
peace, but the situation forced him to warn the viceroy that 
the course followed must inevitably lead to hostilities, and to 
send a short and dignified protest in the following terms; 

“ I can only assure your Exwlleiicy that this is not the way for China 
to cultivate good will and maintain peace. The late war with England wa- 

" (Jf. chap, vi, §§ 7, 9 ; chap, vii, §§ 16, 17. 

Viceroy Cheng to Mr. Cushing, March 19th, IH-U ; textually in Chiu. 
Ecp., Aug. 1845. 

Mr. Cushing to Viceroy Cheng, March 23ra, 1844, Chin. l!ep., Aug. IS if'- 

“ Mr. Cusldug to Viceroy Cheng, April 16th, 1844, ibiil. 

Viceroy Cl\eng to Mr. Cushing, April 19lh, 1844, ihiil. 

“ Mr. Cushing to Viceroy Cheng, April 22n(l, 1811. ibid. 
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fiiiispil l)y the cniidiict of the aiithorities at ('iiiitt)ii, in disrepardiiiff tlie 
vif^Iitx of public officers who represented the Kiif'lisli ({oveninient. If, in 
tlie face of the exijericncc of the last five years, tlie Cliinesc p-o\'crnnient 
now reverts to antiipiated customs, which liave already l)roii"ht such 
disasters upon her, it can he regarded in no otlier light than as evidence 
that she invites and desires war with the nthei- great 'M’estern jioivors. 
'I’he T’nited States would sincerely regret such a result. Wo have no 
desire whatever to dismember the territory of tlie empire. Our citizens 
have at all time.s deported themselves here in a, just and re-pectful manner. 
The position and policy of the I'nited States enable us to he the most di.“- 
interested and the most valuable of the friends of China. I have flattered 
myself, therefore, and cannot yet ahaiidon the hope, that the Imiicrial 
government will sec the wisdom of promptly welciuning and of cordially 
responding to the amicable assurances of the government of the I'nited 
States.” ““ 

Ten days later the viceroy wrote, maintaining his protest against 
the entrance of the lirtind/jrcine into the river, and informing 
Mi\ Cushing that Kiying had Ik’cii conmii.ssioned to negotiate 
a treaty, and might be expected to arrive at Canton within a 
month ; meantime he liiiiiself was not authori.sed to receive 
a vi.sit from the envoy, or to hold any intercourse with him.-' 
Mr, Cushing replied, reviewing the oeeurrem es of the past three 
months, which, he declared, he did right to resent ; but, as he 
had “ left A nierica as a me.sscugcr of [leacc,'” he was resolved, 
“ notwithstanding what has occiiiTcd, .since my arrival here, to 
chill tlie warmth of iny previous good-will towards China,’' 
to niaintain the “existing harmonious relations lielween the 
United States and China.” lie accordingly staled that lie 
would await tiie arrival of Kiying, and negotiate the terms of 
a treaty with him at Canton.-" Having to cat humble pie, 
the envoy did it gracefully; but, even in the end, he did not 
reach Peking, and did not have an audience of the emperor ; 
“ On the question of my proceeding to Peking, Kiying avowed 
distinctly tliat he was not authorised either to obstruct or 
facilitate my proceeding to court ; but that, if I persisted in 
the purpose of going there at this time, he had no power to 
continue the negotiation of the tz’eaty.”-” Mr. Cu.shing pre- 

“ Mr. Cushing to Viceroy Cheng. April 24th, 1.S44, Chin. Eep., Aug. 1845. 

Viceroy Cheng to Mr. Cushiug, May 4th, 1844, ibid. 

® Mr. Cushing to Viceroy Cheng, June 9tb, 1844, ibid. 

“ Mr. Cushing to Mr. John Kelson, Sec. of State, July Rth, 1844, Chin. Hep., 
Sept. 1845 ; Mr. E. M. Martin (" China : Political, Commercial, and Social ’’) has 
stated that it was proposed later that Mr. Cushing and tlie French envoy, M. 
de Lagrene, should go to Peking together ; but tueru is no xefeienoe to this in 
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ferred. a. treaty to the barren honour of an audience, and 
delivered the president's letter to Kiyiiig for transmission to the 
emperor. 

§ 7. The arrival of Kiying at Canton on May 3()th put 
matters on a better footing. After settling the Englisli treaties, 
he had gone to Peking in Deeemlier; and, by an Imperial decree 
dated Ajnil 22nd, he was now transferred from the Nanking to 
the Canton vieeroyalty, and in adtlition was to retain the 
dignitv of High Commissioner in charge of all commercial 
matters. ““ On June 17th he moved dow n to Wanghia (.Alongha 
in Cantonese), a village just outside the harrier forming the 
boundary of Macao.'*’ Here, or on the way thither, he had 
a conference with Mr. J. P. Davis,“ who had just arrived 
to take up his post of plenipotentiary, governor of Hong- 
kong, and superintendent of trade. After an exchange of 
ceremonial visits, Iviying courteously paying the first call on 
Mr. Cushing at his residence in Miicao, negotiations for the 


any official (locuiiients. and, in one respect, Mr, Jinrtin rontradicts liim.self. 
Treating of tlie French cmli!is.sv (i. j). :(!•!•) he says “M. I,!igren6 did ntit 
attoiupr to proceed to I'eking. although Mr. Cushing urged his co-operation in 
an attempt to open a direct ooinmunication with the Turtai soveudgn," 
Describing the course of the American cmlwssy (i. p. 421). iie siiys; “ Jlr. 
Cushing, in order to conciiiate Kiying, refrained from nttenipting'to iro to 
Teking. and even refused to ratike the attempt when M. I.agren6 asketl Mr. 
Cushing to join him and proceed to Peking.” 

™ “The timer Council lias received the Emperor’s oommiinds: ‘ Kiying lias 
already boon transferred to the office of governor-geneial of Kwangtiing and 
Kwangsi ; to the said goieiiior's superintendence We entirely commit tlie 
adjustment of tlie future free commercial relations in ilie jirovinces; We 
command, as formerly, tliat the .SE.Af, OF MIXfSJEIt AND JMI’ERfAf, 
COMMISSlUXEK be given to him : and, in Older to give due weight, We 
command and permit him to tiffix this .seal to all official eoirespnndeiice, etc., 
which nun be leqiiired wliile superintending the eoramcrce at the poita of tlie 
provinces." — Chiu. Rep.. July ISH. 


It is curious that two .such excellent authorities as Joiin AV. Foster 
sometime See. of >tate (“.Am. Dip. in Orient,'' p. SG), and J. R. Mooie, Pro- 
fessor of International Law and Diplomacy at Columbia Univei’sitv, and soriie- 
ti^me Asst. Sec. of State (■• Int. Law Digest,” v, p. 410), should have empliasised 
the incorrect statement that Wanghia was on Portuguese, and not on Chinese, 
soil, even if it were accepted that Macao was not Cliinese soil. In fact 
Wanghia is nearly a mile to the south of, i.e. within, the Porto do Ceroo whioli 
was built in lS4ii-50, after Governor Amaral’s coup d’fitat (cf. postea § 18) in 
order to extend the limits of Macao ; but it lies a mile to the north of ^ i e 
without, the old barrier, Porto do Campo, built by the Chinese authorities i 
1 .57:i (cf. cha)). lii, § 3) ; and tlierofore, in 1844, even assuming that „ er 
rortuguese, Wanghia was on Chinese soil. 

.1 Hongkong and Canton.” J. F. Davis, “China sino 

tlie Peace, ii, p. 4o. 

Cf, chap, vii, §§ 1-7, 


in 

ere 
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treaty were begun on June 21st, and earried on Wanghia. 
Before this, however, there was a small, but characteristic, 
misunderstanding which required clearing up. In Kiving’s first 
despatches, dated June 3rd, he showed what he, or liis secre- 
taries, considered due respect for the American name by raising 
it one s])ace above the level ; but, as in the same despatch he 
raised the name of China and his own sovereign two spaces,®^ 
Mr. Cushing returned the document, “in the belief that your 
Excellency will see the evident propriety of adhering to the 
forms of national equality, the observance of which is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of peace and harmony between 
the two governments, w’hose common interests recommend that 
each should treat the other w ith the deference due to great and 
powerful independent States.” 

§ 8. Kiying had barely left Canton when an event occurred 
which threatened for a time to interrupt the negotiations by 
reviving the situation which existed on the death of Inn 
Wei-hi.^® The Brundijrchie had brought out a flagstaff, which 
was erected in the “ xVinerican garden” of the Canton faetories, 
in front of the xVmerican consulate. The arrow, serving as its 
vane, was held by the Cantonese to be the cause of some sick- 
ness then prevailing, and, on this being explained to the consul, 
he at once removed the vane ; notwithstanding this, a mob broke 
into the grounds on the same day. May 6th, and assumed a 
threatening attitude. On June 15th some rowdies assaulted 
Englishmen who were walking in the English garden, and drove 
them into the water ; the next day Americans walking in the 
American garden were “ assaulted with brickbats and compelled 
to have recoinsie to firearms, in defence of their lives against 
the violence of a mob of ladroncs or desperadoes," and, in the 
course of the affray, a Chinese Hsl'i A-man was killed ; no pro- 
tection wiis obtained from Chinese soldiers on those two days or 
on the 17th. Mr. Cushing appealed to Kiying for protection, 
to prevent a recurrence of similar acts of violence.®' In his 
reply Kiying struck the keynote of his difficulties during the 
coming years, declaring that the “ temper of the Cantonese is 

Cf. chap, xi, n. 49. 

” Mv. Cushing to Kiying, June 2n<l, 1844, Chin. Eep., Sept. 1846 ; Foster 
“ Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 85. 

” Cf. chap, ix, §§ 29-.S1, 40. 

" }Ir. Cushing to Kiying, Junp 22Dd, 1844, Chin, Bep., Oot, 1846, 
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overbearing and violent; licrv banditti are numerous — an idle 
vagrant set, who set in motion nian v tlioiisaiul seiicines, in order 
to interrupt peace between this and otlier countries. Since tlie 
time when the English soldiers came, these ladrones have banded 
together and formed societies.” He then expressed the opinion 
that Hs\i A-man’s life might pos.siblv have been taken without 
just cau.se, and that the Cantone-se would probably demand a 
life for the life taken.-’'* Mr. Cushing refused to submit to 
Chinese jurisdiction in the matter; and a jnrv of six Aineiican 
residents of Canton, summoned by the consul on July 11th, 
“having heard the evidence placed before them, are unani- 
mously of opinion that the killing was a justifiable act of 
self-defence.”^” In communicating this finding to Kiying, 
Mr. Cushing added : 

“ I adopt and -approve the judging of tlie gpiitlcinen who offidatcil on 
tlie occa-sioii ; for I am cnnstraiiied to repeat to vonr Kxcelleufy, tliat tlio 
mob who wantonly attsickcd the foreigners, and the jadit-c wlm ciilTjahlv 
neglected their duty in the matter, are tlie parties really to hlanie, anil 
who ought to bo punished, not only tor the assault coihinitted on tin' 
foreigners, hut for tlie death of IIsu A-inan. For tliiit death, tlie nioh and 
the police de.sorve to he hold resjKinsible, in the eves of (hid and of 
man. 


It was fortunately found that the deceased was a slrangcr to 
Canton, having no family or friends there lo demand redress, 
and Kiying accjuiesccd in tlie .settlement. 

§ 9. As Captain Elliot had a.ssumed an authority over 
British subjects, which his government decided that he did not 
pos.se.s,s, but which the logic of events compelled the govenimont 
to leave in the liands of its repre.sentative in China,” Mr. 
Cashing, too, found himself driven to assume, by inference, a 
jurisdiction which his instructions did not give to him, and to 
rever.se the precedent cstidjli.shcil in the Terraiiova ease, the 
latest in which an Americau had been chaiged with homicide 
He enuimiated the principle on which he felt bound to act in 
the Hsii A-raan, and in all future cases, in a letter to the 
American consul at Canton : 


“ Chin"!{ep.!“No^ 1847. 
” Cushing to Kiying, July 22nd, 1844, Chin. Hep., Nov. 1846 

Of. chap. VI, § 3; chap, ix, n, 114: antea, & 2 ^ 

VI. chap. V, S§ 22, 34, ’ 
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“ 'I'lie luitioiis of Kiirojip and Amerira form a family of Statos associated 
toj^etlicr Ity coimuuiiit}’ of civilis:itioii and rtdigion, by treaties, and by tbe 
law of nations. 

“ Hv tlie law of nations, as practised in Knrope and America, e.veiy 
forcifjner, nlio may ba]){ien to reside or .sojourn in any eoiuitry of Cbri.s- 
tendoin, is subject fo tbe mmiicijMil law of tliat country, and is amenable 
to tlie jiiri.sdicti<tn of its magistrate.s on any accn.sation of crime alleged to 
be committed Iiy bim witbin tbe limits of siicb country. Here tbe minister 
or consul cannot protect bis countrymen, 'nie lairs of tbe place bike their 
course. 

‘'In tbe intercourse between ('bri.stian .‘ilates on the one bund, and 
Malioinmedaii on tbe other, a different principle i“ assumed, namely, tbe 
exemption of tbe ('bri.stian foreifrnor from tbe jnrisdiction of the local 
aiitlioritics, and bis subjection (as tbe necessary conse(|iience) to tbe 
jurisdiction of tbe minister, or other authorities of bis own ffovernment. 

“One or other of tbe.se two jirinciple.s is to be a])p]icd to tbe citizens of 
the I'nited States in China. Tberc is no third alternative. Hither they 
.ire to be surrendered up to tbe ( 'binc.se authorities, when acciused of any 
iireacb of law, for trial and jiunishment by tbe mufristrates of China, or 
(if they are to have protectiiai from their country) they come under tbe 
jurisdiction of the apjiointed American officer in (’bina. 

' “ In my oiiinion, the rule which obtained in favour of Kuropeans and 

Americans in the Wabomniedan countries of Asia Is to ho applied to 
i'liina. Americans are entitled to the protection and subject to the juris- 
diction of the officers of their {fovornnient. The rifrbt to be protected by 
the officers of their country over them, are inse])arablo facts. 

“Accordingly, I shall refn.«e at once all applications for tbe .surrender 
of the )>arty wio killed llsii A-man ; which refusal involves the duty of 
instituting an examination of tbe facts by the agency of officers of the 
United States.” “ 

' § 10. In opening the negotiations, Kiving asked that Air. 

Ensiling should “ present a project of sncli a treaty as would 
be sati.sfaetory to the United State.s.” To tlii.s rcipiest tlie 
envoy at once acceded, and presented a draft treaty wliich 
formed the ba.sis of the .sub.se(nieiit di.scussion.s. In presenting 
tlie draft, Mr. Cu.shing declared the principles on which it had 
been prepared : 

I", '‘'fhe United State.* i.s to treat with Cliina on tlie ba.sts of cordial 
frietidsliip and firm peace.” 

2”. “ We do not desire any portion of tbe territory of Cldiia, nor any 
terms and conditions whatever which shall be otherwise than just and 
honourable to China as well as to the United States.” 

3". The American government would like perfect reciprocity in all 
commercial relations, involving no e.xport duties ; but accepted the plan 
arranged with the English, and would only " propose such articles as may 

” Mr. Cushing to Mr. Forbes, June 22nd, 1844, Chin, Rcii.. Nov. IS4.>. 
Cf. rfso Hinckley, “ American Consular Jnrisdiction in the Orient, ” chap, ii, 
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procure to tlie citizeius of the t'nitcil State- a free ami secure commerce in 
the ports open to the nations of tlie M'e-t.” 

4“. The draft contained jirorisioiis difterini; from tlio^e of the Briti-li 
treaties ; tliese were stated to be due to tlio posse— ion of Ilonstkonir l)y 
Great llritain. 

5”. Finally he liad “iiLserted a multitude of provisions in tlie interest 
and for the henclit of (’liina.”^^ 


Accepting the fiiiidiiiiiental fact that tire Western Morhl had 
come to the decision to tie the hands of China in tlieir common 
relations, there is niiich truth in Mr. Cushing’s claim that he 
proposed a treaty which, in its terms, was just and honourable 
to both sides. This was fully recognised by Kiving, and the 
negotiations proceeded amicably ; and, after no long delay, the 
treaty of Wanghia was signed on July 3rd, 1844<. In trans- 
mitting it to Washington, Mr. Cushing claimed sixteen points 
of merit for his treaty, ot which the most important were tire 
following ; 


2". Tlie provision in the British tre.yties hy vvliicli “the consul is 
wurvty fur the puyvwuvvt uf dwfvuv, awd v«. Ivuvvuvl fjv pru<«cuUs for all 
infractions of tlio revenue laws of China,” U not oinltodied in tlie treaty 
of IVaiigliia. 

!l". “ Citizens of the United States in Cliina, and evcrythiiifr pertainimt 
to tiiem, are placed under special protection of tlie Cliine-e fjov ernnieiit, 
vvhicli enijaftes to defend tliem from all insult and injury.” 

Ki". “In regard to opium, vvhich i- not directly mentioned in tlie 
Kiiglisli treaties, it is prov ided iiy tlie treaty of M'aiigliia, that citizens of 
tlie United State- yngaged in tliis or any otiicr coiitraiiaiid trailo -Inili 
receive no protection from the American goveriinieiit, nor -liall tlie ilau 
of the L iiited States tie abusively employed hy other iiatioii-, as a cover 
for the violation of the laws of China.” “ 


He might liiive added, hut did not, the .stipulation, which 
hecanie of gi’eat iinportairce irr the irext decade, that the Ireatv 
might he revised after the lap.se of twelve years, .slioiild “ inodi- 
fication.s appear to bo requi.sitc in those part.s which I'elate ti 
commerce and navigation.” Thi.s provi-ion, also included in 
the hrcnch treaty,*' became, under the most-favoured-nation 
clause,* the right of the English, and its disregard hy tlio 
Chinese was, equally for all three, one of the principal cam'Cs 
leading to the second war. 

« to Kiying, June 2Ist, 1844, Chin. Rep., JSI.'.. 

Dec ®®c-of State, July 5th, 1811, Chin. Eep, 

*■ Am. ti. Wanghia, 1844, art. xxxiv. 

" Fr tr. Whampoa, 1811, art, xxxv. 

Brit, ti , Rogue, 1818, art, viii. 
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Jj- § 11. The French frovcninient ilcspatched ^Monsieur nieodohe 
M. M. J. de Lagrcne lo negotiiitc <a treaty with Cliina ; and, 
amving at Macao on Augn-st 14ih, 1841, lie found tliat all 
was prepared, and that, subject to the necessity of waiting for 
instructions from the govcniinent at I’ekiiig, lie had only to 
follow ill the stejis of his American colleague. Ilis treaty 
conformed clo.sely to the model of the x\merican Irealy, and 
wa.s signed at Wham]ioa, on board the Frcnchcorvette^Jiv/H- 
»»cde, on Octolwr 24th, 1844. In order to a^oid any (jiiestion 
of the relative status <if an emperor and a king, his ^lajesty 
King Louis Philippe was designated, in the French as well 
as the Chinese text, “ Sa ilajcste rEiiipereur dcs Fran(|'ais.'" ''' 
Among the provisions of the treaty, only two call for special 
notice. It was provided that, in the absence of a French 
consul, French merchauls and ships were at liberty to .seek the 
intervention of the consul of a fiieiidly power,'"’ thus empha- 
sising the community of interest of the IVcstern nations. In 
the article establishing extraterritoriality in criminal cases, the 
underlying principle was declared in the plainest possible 
terms ; 

“II on sera do imme en toutc circonstancc aiialoffuc et non prdviie 
dans la pvoseiite uoinoiitioii, lo priiicijie dtaut quo, ]vonr la rc-piTSsiou des 
crimes et delits cominis par oux diins les cinq port"-, Ics Fi'ancais seront 
constaminciit rdgis par la loi fraiicaisc. ” 

12. During the stay of SI. do Lagrcne at Canton he 
obtained one concession of gixjat importance for an inlci'cst 
which, for many centuries, ha.s been the special care of the 
'vermnent of France, whether royal, imjrcrial, or republican — 
Roman Catholic missions for the propagation of the faith 
. ibreign parts. That religion had been tolerated for more 
than a century in China, until, in 1724, the Emperor Yiing- 
cheng decreed the expulsion of all priests of the alien cult, and 
the destruction or confiscation of their churches. M. de Lagrene 

* Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1.S44, preamble, arts, i, iv, etc. " II no faiirtni jamais 
perdre de vue, qne le Koi doit 6tre dSsignS par les mCmes expicssioiis quo 
i’Empereur de Chine, savoir, Ta-huang-ti. . . . C’est uii point delicat sur lequel 
M. Ilouen et le minist6re devront tonjours avoir I’oeil ouveil.”— JI. Gnizot, 
instmetions it M. F. Iluuun, envojo et charge d'affaires dii Hoi en Chine, 
15 a\ril, 1SJ7. Ciled by Cordier in “ Toung-pao,” ser. ii, vol. vii, no. .'1. 

“ Fr. tr. Whamiraa, 1S41, art. iv. 

“ Ibid., art, xxvii. 

lie remained from Aug. 1-icb, 1811, to Jan, lltb, 1846, 
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asked that these orders should be rescinded ; and, on a memorial 
from Kiying, first was issued an Imperial rcscrij)t of Decem- 
ber 28th, ISii, granting toleration to the religion of the Lord 
of Heaven,-’’ and, on February 20th, 1846, a further Imperial 
decree ordered the restoration of church property which had 
been confiscated under the deci-ee of Yungchcng.-’‘ These 
rights were obtained for the Roman Catholic missions ; hut, 
when the claims of other Iiranchcs of the Christian faith were 
brought to the notice of Kiying, he issued a proclamation on 
December 22nd, 1845, declaring that “originally I did not 
know that there were, among the nations, these differences in 
their religious practic-es,” and that all the IVestern nations were 
to be on the same footing as regards llic exercise of their 
religion.'^ 

^ § 13.jSBelgium was the next of the Western ])owcrs fired with 

emulation to follow in the path of the English, and Monsieur 
Lannoy, consul-general for Belgium in Indo-China, was c’oni- 
missioned to proceed to Canton to negotiate a treaty. This he 
did not obtain, but Belgium was granted the right to trade 
under the procedure of the existing treaties, by an Imperial 
rescript, cominunicatcd to the envoy on July 25th, 1845, in an 
official despatch from Kiying, viceroy and High Commissi»)ner, 
and Hwang, governor of Kwangtung.-”* The King of Swcdc'ii 
and Norway tlien appointed Carl Frederick Liljevalch Ids com- 
missioner to China; and on March 20th, 1847, he and Kiviiig 
signed at Canton a treaty which followed closely the American 
treaty of Wajigliia, including also the right of revision at the 
expiration of twelve years.-” No treaties were concluded with 
others of the powers, except Russia, until after 1860, and 
during this period of the first ti-eaty settlement, the ships and 
merchants of other commercial nations engaged in the trade of 
China on the same footing as Belgium, enjoving -sv!) .vloil'io the 
rights granted in the British, American, and French treaties. 

§ 14, The treaty settlement being established, Kiying was 
confronted, at Peking and at Canton, by the same opposition of 

“ Cf. appendix -NV. The religion of the Lord of Heaven (tien-cliii-kiao) 
is the distinctive term applied to the Roman Catholic faith; the J 'rotostant 
churches arc called the religion of Jesus (Veh-su-kiao). 

“ Cf. appendix X. 

“ Williams, " Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. 357. 

“ “ Treaties,” ii, p. 757. 

” Ibid., p. 7!i!). 
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the war party which had so soon brought the downfall of 
Kishen ; but, continiiiiig to receive tlic support of the emperor 
and his ininistcis, he was enabled to hold his own at Canton, 
and carry out the stipulations of the treaties which he had 
signed. Against him was practically the whole empire. The 
Chinese, except for frontier i-egulations made with the Russians, 
had never been subjected to the give-and-take reejuirements of 
a treaty ; they knew Jiothing of international law or the rights 
of nations ; these treaties had been imposed upon them without 
their consent, and es'ory one of their stipulations was deeply 
resented, even by those whose interests were not directly 
affected ; and at Canton, apai-t from the hostility of the people, 
there were few whom the treaties had not deprived of a share 
in a lucrative soui'ce of i-evenue, or of an interest in the 
abolished monopolies, or of the chances of picking up un- 
considered trifles ill the way of fees and perquisites. All these 
classes had an interest in obstructing the execution of the 
treaties, and at the outset there were many instances which 
showed a desire to obtain by interpretation what liad been 
surrendered in tlie negotiation? Hongkong had been ceded for 
ever, “to be governed by such laws and regulations as her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain shall see fit to direct ; but 
in the first year after the cession an oHicitd came in an official 
vessel to levy taxes on the south side of the island, the side 
farthest from the seat of govcninient and from the anchorage.™ 
Kiying proposed, as an offset to the abolition of the Co-hong 

CT. cluip. X, § id, "'J'liat Khiiig may fcll. and tlie pacific party be 
displaced, arc iioi iiiiprobatile cnents. Such lliictiiations arc common in the 
pulilical world, and nowUvre more so than in (.'hiua, lint, tliongli the fall and 
uisplai'cmcnt may he unnotmeud io-moiro\v, wc now sue no .signs, we know o£ 
no facts, from which to prctlicate such an issue.” — Chin. Itep., l)co. 1814. 

“ At Teking almo.-t every Chiiie.so of r.iiik and infliicnce wa.s opposed to the 
fulfilniuiit of the siij.)nlations of the treaty ; ilic negotiators of it slnired in 
the odium of tlic cowardly generals who had deceived their .sovereign by 
false representations.” — J. E. Davis, “China since the I’eace,” ii, p. 21. “It 
was a most unfortunate circumstance for Kiying that tJanton should have 
been selected for his place of re.sidence and aegotiation." — Ibid., p. li;i. 
“ During a course of four years’ intercourse and negotiation [ns governor of 
Hongkong] I had a fair oppurtunity of forming an estimate of Kiying, and 
■wlien he only occasionally betrayed that departure from conventional 
[i.e. treaty] stipulations which is the constant failing of most Chinese 
ministers, these instances might be attributed ratlier to the difficulties of his 
position than to the bias of his natural temper.’’ — Ibid., p. 112. 

* Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. iii. 

“ J. F. Davis, op. uil., ii, p. -IJ. 
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monopoly, the licensin^y of one hinulre<l merchants at Canton, 
to whom trade oi)erations should be restrieted — “ as if the 
mere number was the point involved in tlie treatv, and not the 
principle.”'*^ In 1846 the authorities ol)jected to a steamer 
plvinjr with cariro between Flongkonif and Canton, on the 
ground that steam vessels were not speeifieallv mentioned in tlie 
treaty as earriers of cargo ; but the objection was withdrawn, 
and an indemnity paid for the loss cK-casioned to her ovvuers.“- 
§ 15. The tendency to evade the new obligations was more 
marked in matters nhich caused a monev loss, either to the 


officials, or to the merchants who.se monopolvliad been abolished. 
It had been stipulated that the inland dues on foreign imports 
should not exceed the existing moderate rates ; and, applving 
the same principle, the Chine.se authorities decreed that tlie 
inland dues levied on silk to any of the five jiorts sliould not 
fall below the rates previon.sly collected in transit to Canton.*'' 
Indirect attenijils were made to apply tliis rule to tea as «ell, 
hilt in regard to silk there was no relaxation of tlie rule ; and 
silk from the producing di.strict carried less than a hundred 
miles to Shanghai was, lad'ore exjiort permit would be granted, 
reijuired to produce a certificate of payment of inland transit 
dues ” ; *''’ and the auioiuit of these dues was regulated hy the 
amount which would have l3een leviable bv the iiiaiiv taxing 
stations strung along the several hundred niiies of the route to 
Canton. It was sought to apply this rule to ten, but this was 
suecessfully resisted,*"* or, more’ probably, evaded. The niei- 
M °1’- ‘'‘f-. P- Ibid., p. 127. 

If. fliap, XI, § l(i, * 

‘yi'he live ports beiiisr m.w open, niprehants will go with raw silk to the 
nearest market , bat, m wliutnoever poit they sell tbeir oarm). ihi-y iimsl make 
up the loss m the transit (luas, wliirh vvonhlhave been paid midur tlie former 
praeednre if they had gone to Cauton. ’— Imp. Ueeree, Sept. lHh, 1S4;!, in 

L'lim. Kep., IJec. lS-i:i. > f ’ < 


i**'**;®°^ hliaiigliiu eustoni-liousc; notiliration of British consul. Sept. 7 th, 
18uO, !iokiiowled^rinj.ti.circoiifonuiiy with exi-stiiisr treaties and tlie obliaa- 

o"",. dnly to observe them.”— Xorth-Cliina Herald, 

Sept, lltli, ISaO. 

“ lo all this must be added the already betrayed desire of tlie C'liineso 
government to confine the foreign trade, as much as possible, to the extreme 
verge of the empire. Canton. This does not appear in open acts, but in seomt 
endeavours to render the transit of rherebandise to the new ports ditlicult and 
e.xpensive, so cunningly contrived as to render either discovery or complaint 
cUthcalt. — J. r . Davis, “ China since the Peace.” ii, p. 102. 

“• • • and it would frustrate the attempts of the Chinese government to 
force teas to Canton, instead of the new aiirl contiguous port.-, by ineaiis 
M liieli neees'ai ily enhance their price.” — Ibid., p. 1 1 1. ^ 
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chants of Canton made many attempts to retain some of their 
privileges, and, in abandoning the torin of the Co-hong, to 
preserve the principle. As late as June 9th, 1850, they are 
found obtaining the consent of the authorities to the estaldish- 
ment of a tea wareliouse, to which all tea ari-iving for a market 
must l)e taken, with cluirges of Tl. 0‘5() a picul ccdlected on 
sales, and a tax of 'I'l. O'.'IO for the pi-ovincial treasury. This 
was “so avowedly ;in attempt to contravene the treatv of 
Nanking” that I'esistance was offeml to the “attempt of the 
Canton authorities to revive the old Consoo fund, which, with 
the accompanying regulations, would he a virtual re-establish- 
ment of the Hong monopoly” and the project was shelved. 

§ 16. In one respect, while unacciislonied to treaties, the 
Chinese showed themselves adepts in negotiation, the stipulations 
designed to regulate the trade tif Hongkong allowing them to 
throttle effectually tlie prosperity of the nascent colony. The 
rules provided that Chinese ves.sels trading to Hongkong must 
first obtain a pass or port clearance from the custom-house at 
one of the live ports ; that an English olilcer at Hongkong 
sliould examine the registers and pas-ses of such Chinese \’essels, 
and that a ve.ssel without such documents “ from one of the five 
ports is to be considered as an unauthorised or smuggling vessel, 
and is not to be allow'ed to trade ” ; and that monthly reports 
of anivals and departures were to be exchanged between the 
authorities of the two countries, in order that the system might 
not be used to cloak clandestine and illegal trade.'' This was 
quite in accordance with Lord Palmerston’s instructions, which, 
indeed, would have allowed the plenipotentiary to go further, 
and admit the Chinese revenue officer to Hongkong .soil, even to 
the extent of permitting him to tax for China the trade between 
Hongkong and Chinese ports ; and Sir H. Pottinger informed 
the merchants of Hongkong that the purpo.se of the colony was 
to serve as a bonded warehou.se for the storage of British goods 
until they could find their Chinese market.'* There was at 
that time no intention in the British government to drive an 
entering wedge into the Chinese fi.scal frontier ; and it lay with 

North-Cliina Herald, Aug. lOtli, IS.'iO. 

“ Cf. chap, xi, § 17; Brit. tr. Bogue, 1843, arts, xiii-xvi. 

Brit. tr. Bogue, 1843, art. xiii. 

Ibid., art. xiv. Cf. appendix K. 

” Ibid., art. xvi. Chin. Hep., Jaii. 1843, 
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the Chinese luithoritie.s, under the provisions of the treaty of 
the Hogue, to control smuggling from 1 longkong as eflf'ectually 
as they did from Macao, where they had a custom-house in full 
operation. They used the rules, however, to check ■ all trade 
with Hongkong ; apjdying the closest of interpretation, they 
restricted the Hongkong trade to the live ports only ; and, 
having the power to i.ssue the pass, they exercised the power ot 
refusing it even for those ports ; while the co-operation ot the 
Hongkong authorities which was provided served to strengthen 
their hands in the course they adopted. In the British treaties, 
among many conditions imposetl on the Chinese, there were two 
requirements imposed by themselves on the English. The 
consuls were to aid the Cliinese authorities in enforcing the 
revenue laws — this duty was undertaken by none other of 
the powers, and ultiimitely it had to he dropped by the English ; 
the regulations alfecting the trade of Hongkong were designed 
to dimini.sh the fiscal evils of its geographical position — these 
were utilised by the Chinese in such a way as to excite the 
attention of the Hongkong community, and, though remaining 
the law until 1858, they were never enforced.'' 

§ 17. The stipulations operating against the Chinese were 
more strictly enforced, and in carrying them out Kiying showed 
I a punctilious regard for the obligations wliich China had ac- 
( cepted. The island of Kulangsu, in the harbour of Amov, was 
occupied to form, witli Chusan, the pledge for the payment of 
the indemnities ; and when, on the payment of the fifth instal- 
ment, in January 18-15, Kiying was informed that this island 
I would be evacuated in advance of the fixed date, Chusan onlv 
'being retained, he expressed the wi.sh that its occupation should 
be continued, “ so temxcious was he of the mere letter of our 
conventions.”'" The treaty of the Bogue provided that, in the 
case of Chinese debtors absconding fn)m Hongkong, “ it will be 
the duty of Cliinese authorities to do their utmost to see justice 
done between the parties.”^® In commenting on cases under 
this article, the governor of Hongkong records : “ I have always 
endeavoured to prove to Kiying that, while it was my duty to 
protect the rights of British subjects, it was equally incumbe*!!- 

■' Fur tho point ot view ot the Hongkong oomiimuity, cf. Eitel, " Hist. 
Hongkong,"’ pp. lt)7-202. 

.]. F. D.'ivis, “ Cliina since the Pesce,’’ ii, p. 12-2. 

Hril. tr. liogue, ISiJ, art. xv. 
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on iny office to provide reparation for the wrongs they might 
inflict on the natives of the country ; and it must Ijc confessed 
that he was in general far from remiss in the reciprocation of 
these principles.”" The siune governor, Sir John Davis,''* passes 
on him this high encouiinn : “ Kiying was by far the most 
elevated in rank, ns well as the most estimable in character, of 
any persons with whom the representatives of European states 
in China had ever come in contact.”'*’ Occupying this high 
plane, Kiying had a difficult course to steer, through the intro- 
duction of the new system of the treaties, through the opposition 
of those whose interests were advemely affected by that system, 
and through the marks of hostility of the Canton people, which 
will be considered later.'’'’ In February 184<8 he was ordered to 
Peking, Hsii Kwang-tsin, the governor, being appointed acting 
viceroy, and Yeh iliug-chin, the Fantai, becoming acting 
governor hut in November he was appointed President of 
the Board of War and assistant Minister of the Inner Council,’*’* 
and continued to enjoy the favour of his sovereign until the 
death of Taokwang on February 25th, 1850.'*'* At the end of 
that year, the princeling who had then become emperor, under 
the title of Hienfeng, degraded the two ministers who had been 
the most trusted advisers of his father — Muchangah, who might 
be called Prime Minister, and Kiying**' ; but the reasons for the 
decision were obscui’e.'*” 

§ 18. As has been seen,'® Macao was Chinese soil, on which 
the Portuguese enjoyed practically the same privileges and 


'■ J. E. Davis, ojj. cit., ii, p. i:!4. 

” He was created Baronet on July 18th, ISIS. 

™ J. E. Davis, op. cit., ii, p. 112. 

Cf. cliap. xiv. 

CUin. Rep., Feb. ISIS. 

■“ Ibid., Deo. 184‘t. 

“ Ibid., March 1850. 

*' “ Yet, when wo think of Muchangah, that he lias been an oW .■forv.iiit of 
the Crown, under three sucoes.sive reigns, we cannot endure tlie tlionght 
of bringing merited punishment upon him all at once. We, tlieruforc, com- 
mand that the sentence be commuted for the more lenient penalty of de- 
privation of all official rank, and that henceforth he no longer be employed in 
the service of the State. And as to Kiying, although he is do.stitute of all 
strength and firmness, yet he has been to some extent the ereatiire of cir- 
cumstances ; we command, therefore, that leniency be shown him likewise, and 
that he be degraded to the fifth rank, to await emplo}'ment in one of the six 
Boards.” — Imperial Decree, Deo. 1st, 1860, North-China Herald, Jan. 18th, 1851. 
“ Chin. Rep., Jan. 1851. 
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iniiiiunitics as aiv cnjovcd in tlic prcsoiiL day by the forci’fj;ii 
comniiinitv of Slianghai ; and in the very firsi ordinanee whieh 
was passed i)y the governor and legislative coiineil ot Hong- 
kong, under the authority of the act for the government of 
British subjects in China, Macao was declared to be “ a place 
within the dominions of the emperor of China.” The comd 
of Lisbon protested against this, but the plain answer was given 
that “ two independent sovereignties could not exist in the 
same place, and the Portuguese had avowed their inability to 
afford protection to British subjects when it was most needed at 
Macao.’”*** Hongkong, with its fi-ee-port policy fully established, 
was found to be cutting into the profits of Macao, in which 
Chinese fiscal and other control was installed, and, by degrees, 
Macao was losing the advantage it had formerly enjoyed from 
providing an abiding-place for the foreign merchants; though 
the full extent of the connncmal change was not manifested 
until the destruction of the Canton factories in Decemlier 18.5(5. 
The Portuguese government now decided to make Macao also 
a free port ; and, on March 5th, 1849,''” the governor of Macao, 
Joao Maria Ferreira do Amaral, i.s.sued a proclamation by which, 

( raising that “ the Portuguese custom-house having con- 
'[[juently been clo.sed, it cannot possibly be allowed tliat a 
lljpign cu.stom-house should continue open,” he declaied no 
ies were to be collected in Macao, and ordered the IIoppo’s 
ees to be closed.”** On the 8th he wrote in the same sense to 
,A., viceroy, Hsh Kwang-tsin, offering to make a convention 
JllWating the trade between Macao and Chinese ports, but no 
ly is known to have been returned. 

1 § 19. The Chinese authorities might reasontdily suppose 
t this was only the first step towards a declaration of com- 
jlte independence, and that the clo.sing of the Hoppo’s offices 
,.ght well be followed by the expulsion of the magistrate 
(tsotang) and the Kiinmin-fu from the territory they were sup- 
posed to administer, the denunciation of the annual rental for 
the “ use” of Macao, and — final act of sovereignty — the levying' 

J. F. Davis, op. oit., il, p. 46. 

“ Ibid. Cf. chap, ix, §§ 31, 32 ; chap. x. § 3. . 

" While the English were fighting a lo.sing battle, and the attention of . 
officials and people of Canton was absorbed, over the question of the rijt^* ” 
entry to the city of Canton. Cf. chan, xiv, SS 20. 27 
“ Chin. Hep., Oct. 1849. . 
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! of land tax from the C’hinesc iiihahilants. England had ob- 
' taiiiL-d IIoiitfkonfT, and llio ooiiiiiuTcial privilt-gcs granted by the 
treaties, at the cost of a long and expensive wiir, in which tlie 
I might of China was brouglit to the dust ; the power of the 
! American republic and of France, which had also obtained 
' privileges, was fully recognised ; but it appeared to the Chinese 
I that Portugal was not entitled to claim any exceptional 
' privileges. She was creeping in under the aegis of the greater 
powers, as so many of the minor powers have done since then, 
\ and was claiming, because of the prestige of others, concessions 
J which China would not have granted, even to the greater 
i powers, except from the actual or potential display of pre- 
I dominating force. Kiying had gone to Peking, however, and 
• there was no statesmanship left at Canton ; and, instead of 
I boldly resisting this act of aggression, or calling in the aid 
of diplomacy and the intcrveidion of other and friendly powers, 
' the Canton authorities either encouraged, oi’, at tlie least, per- 
mitted, the use of subterranean methods to defeat the purpose 
of the Portuguese. It must bo remembered, however, that the 
rules of international law wei-e new to them ; and, throughout 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, instances were common 
where Chinese oflicials were timid in claimini; even their un- 
doubted rights, lest they might unwittingly infringe some of 
the rules of the new method. 

§ 20. The Chinese custom-hou.ses were removed from Macao 
and established at Whamima ; and, presumably under secret 
pressure, the Chinese merchants, with their families, assistants, 
md employes, also removed from Macao to Whampoa, and 
“ the desolate .streets and empty harbour .showed the extent of 
the removals.” Governor Amaral thereupon, on April J25th, 
issued a proclamation to “ the Chinese inhabitants of Macao 
and its suburbs as far as the Barrier, nho may po.ssess landed 
property, that if they remove without a previous licence from 
the Procurador’s oflic;e, their property will be immediately taken 
possession of by the government as abandoned.’”*- This did 
not prevent the most substantial traders from going, while it 
irritated the inhabitants and landholders. They combined, as is 
their wont, and, by the Imnds of othei-s or themselves, executed 

Chiu. Pwep., Oct. 1849. 

Ibid. 
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tlieir niurdcroiis jukI washed away their injuries in the 

blood of their eneniv.'''’ 

§ 21. On August H2nd, as Governor Amaral was out riding 
near the Barrier, he was met by some boys, who struck his 
horse with bamboos.'" He was then attacked with banihoos 
by eight men, who afterwards drew swords from their .sleeves, 
aiul .struck witli them at the governor. Unarmed, and having 
no right hand, he could make no msistance, was dragged from 
liis horse, his bodv was h.icked to pieces, and his head and 
only hand were cut off and carried away. His aide-de-camp, 
Senhor Leitc, was thrown under his horse, and received two 
sword-cuts on his head, but was not otherwise attacked. The 
Macao authorities sent at once to the C3iinc.sc officer at Ca.sa 
Branca to dem.and the return of the governor’s head, but 
received no answer ; .and on the 2.5th a force of a hundred and 
twenty Portuguese soldiers marched out and took possession of 
the Barrier and the Chinese fort guarding it.'’’’ On the 24th, 
Governor Bonham, who had succeeded Sir John Davis in March 
1848, sent two British mcn-of-war to Macao, “to show the 
Chinese authorities that the British government fully sym- 
pathises with that of her most faithful Majesty on this dis- 
tressing occasion ” ; and he joined with the American 
commissioner, Mr. John W. Davis, .and the French envoy, 
Baron Forth-Bouen, in a protest to the Canton viceroy against 
the atrocity. Meantime, Governor Amaral’s body lay unburied 
in his palace, waiting until his head and hand could be joined 
to it ; and the Chinese, whose superstitious fears were excited, 
declared that hi.s spectre was often .seen riding up and down 
the Isthmus at dusk, looking after his head, and none dared go 
home through the Barrier after nightfall. 

§ 22. In answer to renewed applications. Viceroy Hsli fin.ally, 
on September I6th, wrote to the Council of Macao stating that 
the as.sassin, one Shen Ki-liang, had been discovered and duly 
tried, and had been decapitated on the preceding day; and 
that Gov'crnor Amaral’s head and hand had been found, and 


Editorial comiiieiit, Chin. Kc])., Oct, 1819. 

Prc.smiiably, in ibii, ca^c, bullow batons of bamboo, some 5 or G feet long 
and 2 incliu.s in diameter. 

Chiu. Hop., Aug. l.s-li). 

•“ Gov. Bonham to Govt, of Macao, Chin. Bep., Cot. 1?49. 
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were now sent to the Council.®^ ^I'hey were not sent, however, 
and, after further correspondence, it was arranged that the 
relics should be given up on the 27th ; and on that day 
the deputation which went to receive them was informed that 
they would be surrendered only in exchange for tlie persons 
of three Chinese who were held in custody liy tlie Macao 
authorities, as being implicated in the murder. Matters were 
now at a deadlock, and remained in that state for tliree months ; 
until finally, on Uecember 24<th, the Council sent the three 
prisoners to the vicei'oy, tr)gether with the depositions in tlie 
case, “ in order that they may be tried according to law, and, 
in sending these three jn'i.-'oners, they hold your Excellency 
answerable for them ; and again recjuire from yo\ir Excellency 
the capture of the as.sassins and their accomplices, and also 
insist that the proceedings, until the criminals are duly tried 
here, follow the course prescribed in justice and law; and they 
protest against any acts of a contrary nature, and further renew 
all their former protests.” The head and hand, well preserved 
and easily identified, of the murdcrc<l governor were placed in 
the coffin with his body on January 16‘th, 18.50."" , 

§ 23. China had lost Hongkong through the fortune of war ; 
she had lost the control over the Chinese trade with Hongkong 
through the short-sighted folly of her officials ; and now she 
lo.st her sovereignty over Macao through an atrocity which, 
whether instigated by the officials, as Wiis generally suspected at 
the time, or the spontaneous act of the people, was such as to 
alienate the sympathy and support of the other Western nations 
having relations with the Chinese government. The usurpation 
of sovereignty was not recognised by China then, nor for 
many years after, and was finally admitted only in the treaty 
of 1887. 

” Chin. IJep., Oct, 1H49. 

“ Council of Govt, of Macao to Viceroy HsU, Deo. 21th, 1819, Chin. Rep., 
Jan. 18S0. 

" A fatality seemed to attend the Portuguese after this. The new governor. 
Captain P. A. da C’unha, succeeding Governor Amaral, arrived at Macao on 
June 2nd, 1860, and died July 6th of cholera, after eight hours’ illness. — Chin. 
Bep., July 1850. On Oct. 29'th, 18.'i0, the Portuguese frigate DoSa Maria Zl 
was blown up while at anchor in Macao harbour, and two hundred of the 
crew lost their lives, — Chin. Rep,, Dec. 1860. 
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§ 1. Thk opening of the treaty ports ” under the treaty of 
Nanking was in the days of slow communications, when foresight 
and intelligent thought were required of the merchant, and when 
supplies were ordered for a future market, and not to meet an 
existing demand. The trading of the East India Company had 
been done in ships, large for the time, of 1000 to 1300 tons 
burden, heavy and slow, and making a leisurely journey in a 
year. When the company’s monopoly came to an end in 1834, 
these ships were replaced by others of what was then found a 
more economic size, from 300 to 400 tons, which was in general 
the tonnage of their American competitors ; and this continued 
to be the usual size until the day of the tea clippers, which 
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were from 700 to 1000 tons.' In this free competition the 
Ameijcans, with their inventiveness finrl tlieir fine sailorly 
qualities, forged into a foremost place, until in 1852 no less 
tlian 47 pei' cent, of all the foreign shipping cleared from the 
port of Shanghai was under tlie American flag.- 'i'uo years 
hefore that, houeA'er, the British shipowners had heeu deprived 
of the crutches of the navigation laws, and in a few years they 
recovered their old-time primacy, the foreign tonnage cleared 
from the port of Shanghai in 1858 being British 50, American 
25, and other flags 25 per cent.* In the ’forties the ruling rates 
for tea and silk to London were -£’5 a ton ; ' in 1850 the 
ordinary rates were aP4 for tea and I?4 10s. for silk ; •' in 
January 1854 the freight on tea was exceptionally (juoted at 
£7 but the I’ates generally ranged around -€4 a ton. 

§ 2. Sir H. Pottinger came to Macao hy steamer' in 1841, 
and Major Malcolm took the treaty of Nanking to England hy 
steamer in 1842, hoth by the “ overland ” route hy Suez, both 
events being noted as being of exceptional interest. In 1845 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company “ 
adopted this route for a fast monthly service from Southampton 
to Hongkong, by which the rates of passage were =P200 for one 
person occupying one berth between the terminal ports, and the 
freight was £25 a ton on silk " — there was no room even for tea, 
which, moreover, could not stand the freight. A small wooden 
paddle steamer, the Lady Mary Wood, of 553 tons gross, was 
put on the line from Hongkong to Shanghai in Maifh 1850, 
connecting with the monthly mail at Hongkong ; hut, on her 
departiu'e from Shanghai on January 5th, 1851, the company 

’ For an interesting, but all too brief, account o[ the shipping engaged in 
the China trade, see Xlichie, ‘'The Englishman in China,” i, chap. xii. 

* North-China Herald, Oct. SJtli, 1852. The figures for the 3 ’e.ir ending 
Sept. 30th, 18.52, were, British 103 ships of .38,120 tons, American lili of 30, .‘132 
tons, all others i3 of 3213 tons. 

■* North-China Herald. April 30th, 183!). The figures for the year ending 
Deo. 31st, 1838, were, British 174 ships of 77,496 tons, American 56 of 38,270 
tons, all others 14S of 39,029 tons. In 1858 the record for sailiug ships was 
86 days from Foochow and 115 days from Shanghai to London. 

* Michie, op. cit., i, p. 234. 

* North-China Herald, Sept. 14th, 1850. 

“ Ibid., Jan. 21st, 1854. 

’ Of. chap. X, n. 150. 

“ Hereinafter referred to as the " P. & 0..” by which name it is held in the 
memory of all old China residents. 

* Chin. Bep., Dec. 1.846; Morrison, “Commercial Guide” (1848), p. 305. 
Contract signed Deo. 26th, 1844. 
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announced that it was her last trip, unless the Shanghai coiu- 
munity gave a subsidy, since theix' was not sufficient inducement 
for steam shipping at the port.*" The company persevered, 
however, without a local subsidy; and as late as 185/ wci'e 
able to obtain for the Lady Mary Wood and the stemners 
conneeting with her, the following rates between Shanghai and 
Southampton : passage. Si 00 (dP235) for a berth, and SI 200 
(=e400) for a reserved cabin ; freight, outward £S6, homeward 
$100 (i’SS 10s.) a ton ; specie 2i per cent. ; parcels, home- 
ward $5-04 (£1 13s. 9d.), outward ^’1 Is. a cubic foot.** 

§ 3. Postal facilities were non-existent in the early days, 
each writer or recipient of a letter being dependent on the ships 
of his own firm, or the courtesy of others. Iictlers came, of 
course, by every ship for all persons; but those addressed lo 
persons not in the firm were commonly delivered only af’fei’ tlu‘ 
departure — a month, or two, or even three months, later— of the 
ship which brought them, lest news of commereial value should 
be brought to the detriment of the firm to which the ship was 
consigned. To have exclusive news for a few days, or even a 
few hours, had a high money value, which could not be cai'c- 
lessly risked from a mere desire to be obliging.'-’ Qn his arrivid 
in Canton in 1834 Lord Napier organised a liritish post-office, 
w'orking without fee or postage ; and on April 15th, 1842, 
Sir H. Pottinger notified the opening of the post-office at 
Hongkong, but “ for the present no charge of anv description 
is to be made on letters or parcels.” "* When the P. )k (). 
organised its steam-packet service the rates of postage charged 
were as follows : to England Is., to the United States 2s., 
to Singapore Is., per 1 oz. ; to Prance Is. per 1- oz., ami lOd. 
added for each { oz., making 2s. 8d. for a letter under i oz. ; 
new.spapers to England and Prance were free, and to the Uniter’ 
States were charged at letter rates.** In October 1852 th 


Xorth-China Herald, Jan. 11th, 1851. SteameTS entererl, coast ai 
foreign, at Shanghai during the year 1907 numbered 11,127 of S,280,5 
tons register. 

" Slianghai Almanac, 1857. The average e.xohange at Shangliai in tlir 
year was (is. 9d. ])er doilar. In tliat year the treasure imported at Slianglia 
by 1>. ic 0. steamer only, amounted to $20,400,000, on which the freisrlit wa.- 
S.t 10.(K)0; and the e.xport $1,500,000, freight $45,000. " 

Hunter, “ lankwae,” p. 98. “Anonymous onium clipper arrived from 
r.ombay with only owner’s despatches. Beast ! '’-Admiral Keppcl’.-, diary 
for 18 (.4. * ‘ 

Chin, Rep., April 1842, >* Morrison, " Commercial Guide ’’ (1848), p. 304. 
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postage to the United States, Atlantic coast, was reduced to 
Is. 8d. per i o/-., the rates to Canada being 2s. 2d., and to 
California 3.s. -td.'® From May 1854 j)ostage to England was 
put at 6d. per i oz. direct, with .surcharge of 5d. per ] oz. via 
Marseilles.'® In 1857 the postage to Singapore was 8d. per 
I oz. ; via Southampton to England 6d., to the United States 
Is. 2d., to the continent of Europe 6d. per 1 oz., prepayment 
optional ; via Marseillc.s there wa.s a surcharge of 5d. per ^ oz., 
prepayment optional, and to the continent of Europe a charge 
of Is. per ^ oz., prepayment compulsory ; new.spaper.s to France 
free, to England Id. each, to the United States at letter rates. 

In 1861 the service, from iK'ing monthly, was nnide fortnightly, 
aJid the postage to England was increaseil to Is. pei' } oz. via 
Southampton, with a suicharge of 8d. per ^ oz. via Marseilles.''’ 
Captain Elliot’s despatches on iinpoi-tant events in 1839 took 
from live to seven months to reach Eondon ; in ISii the 
fiverngc of the times taken bv the thirteen mails to reach 
Hongkong was 84 days,” by the steam communication of later 
years 5 days bemg added to Shanghai. On August 10th, 1850, 
with steam communication right through to Shanghai, the latest 
mail advices which had been received at Shanghai were 78 days 
from London, 95 days from New York, and 15 days from 
Hongkong ; on April 2nd, 1859, they w ere 66 days from 
London, 84 days from New York, and 14 days from Hong- 
kong;'' and on April 9th, 1859, they were 59 days fmin 
London, 70 from New' York, and 9 from Hongkong.-- 

§ 4. These were the conditions, as to commnnication with 
their own world, under which the merchants of the West pro- 
ceeded to develop the trade of China in the freedom allowed 
them by the treaties. In 1834 they had been freed from the 
shackles imposed on the English merchants by the monopoly of 
the Efist India Company, and in 1842 the burden of the 
Chine.se monopoly was removed, and they received the right to 

” North-China Herald, Nov. 13th, 1852. 

P.O. notification, Hongkong, April 17th, in North-China Herald, 
May 13th, 1864. 

*’ Shanghai Almanac, 1837. 

’* Noith-China Herald, Oct. 5th. 1861. 

'* China Mail (Hongkong), Feb. 22nd, 181.3. 

™ North-China Herald, Ang. lOtb, 1850. 

” Ibid., April 2nd, 1859. 

“ Ibid., April 9tb, 1859. The u.saal time for mails now (1910) is 32 clays 
Shanghai to l,ondon by Suez Canal, and i6 days by the Siberian Hallway, 
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ti.ule withiHir iX't’.ii'tiiin .it the poI■t^ instwid of at ('aiitoii 
aloiiL. rri'i’i It'-V-i to liS.)* tliL-ir nunibovs im-i'i .aM'il iVoiii 1157 
to 30T, oxi’liKliii:^ all ju riii.nieiit i-o>i<k’iits at ^lacao, and iii- 
cludinjj oiiU adult ni.ilf idiiliaiis luith in tlu'si- ii_i;iiri‘s and in 
those <;i\en lati r. The tiouhles ivdiicc’d tlu'ii- niimhi'i' to 2.‘J() 
in 1841. hut a ii.ir later tlu\ hci'c 2oi), of mIioih 147 were 
English in 24 finiis. 48 I’niNees and others from British India in 
4 Hriiis, and 41) Aiiiericaiis in 11 firms; in another year, in 
184t3, the total was Tlie opening of tlie luw ports and 

the rise of Hongkong gave a great impetus to trade, and in 
18.10 theiv were 994 adult male civilians in riiina (not includ- 
ing ihicaoh of whom 404 were at Hongkong, 982 at Canton, 
29 at Amo%, 10 at Foochow, 19 at Ning|-»o, and 141 at 
Shanghai. In 18o.3 the total was 1038, not far diflerent from 
the total of 18.30; and the poit figures were only slightly 
changed, except that Shanghai had increased at the cost of 
Hongkong and Canton, with 377 at Hongkong, 334 at Canton. 
31 at Amoy, 28 at Foochow, 25 at Ningpo, and 243 at 
Shanghai. In 1859 the total was 2148, of whom 1462 were 
at Hongkong, 127 at Canton (the factories had been destroyed 
in December 1856), 45 at Amoy, .37 at FoiK-how, 49 at Ningpo. 
and 408 at Shanghai. In 18.55 there were at Hongkong "and 
the file treaty ports 219 firms counting separately all branches 
and agencies; of these 111 were English, 45 Parsee and othei 
Indian, 23 American, 7 German, 6 Portuguese (not including 
those at Macao), 5 Swiss (for the industry in watches), 6 Frenclu 
2 Dutch, 3 Danish, and 2 Peruiian. The great ojairatioiis of 
commerce were almost entirely in English and American hands 
during the period of unsettleinent, 1842-1860, except that the 
French firms had some hold on the silk trade, and the Germans 
were then laying the foundations of the miscellaneous tradr> 
which they hai e since done so much to develop. The Parsecs 
and other Indians were either connected with the opium trade, 
or dealt in household supplies.®’ 

§ 5. Shanghai was opened to foreign trade by a notification 
of the British consul. Captain G. Butler,®^ of November 17th, 
1843; the first American consul was Mr. Henry G. Wolcott,-' 
^ Figuies compiled from diieetories and calcndais. 

•i' Aflenvaids Ueneral Sir George Butler; died m 1891 

Rosaell fc Co.— Obrmari m SoiUi-CUma 

Herald, Aug. 2l6t, 1862, 
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who was there in 1843, the first official consul Ijcinsr Mr. 
Roljurt C. Jlurphy, who anivetl in Shanghai Fehruarv ].5tli, 
18.54 ; and the fii-st French consul was Monsieur L. C. N. M. 
de Montignv, who wa.s appointed Januarv yOth, 1847.-'^ 'I'he 
other jrowejs, were all represented l)v merchant consuls"' until 
after 1830; as late as 18-57 Fortugal. Holland, llamhurg, 
I/fiheck and Lrcnien. Fru.ssia. Denmark, and Siam were repre- 
sented by English merchants. Spiiii by a Forttigucse. and 
Sweden and Norway by an American even in 1867 only two 
of these, Prussia and Spain, had been removed to the official 
list.--’ Between the city wfdls and the river there were suburbs, 
as always in a Chinese city, but the space was restricted and 
offered no accommodation ; and the area afterwards occupied 
by the foreign settlements was waste land without houses. The 
question of entry to the city," which became so \ ital at Canton, 
did not, therefore, come up at Shanghai, and consul, merchants, 
and missionaries all rented houses within the walls. But, as 
the Chine.se did not in.sist on excluding the foreigners from the 
city, they in turn did not insist on ix-maining amid the un- 
savoury sights and smells within, and through the Briti.sh 
consul obtained the right of acquiring land outside the walls 
on which to build. He fiiNt mited ground, with an area of 
23 acre.s, for a consulate, the 'ite of the present British con- 
sulate being included therein ; and by an agreement between 
himself and the Taotai,"" signed November 29th, 184-5, the 
land bounded on the north by the Soochow Creek, on the 
south by the Yangkingfjang, and on the east by the harbour 
(the Hwangpu River), while the western boundary w-as not 
determined, wa.s set aside as the area within which British 
subjects were permitted to acquire land by individual agreement 
with the Chinese owners. By an agreement dated September 
24th, 1846, the western boundary was put at the “ Barrier 
Road " (the present Honan Road), enclosing an area of about 
180 acres ; and, by a later agreement made by the succeeding 

“ Xortli-Cliina Herald. Feb. ISth, 1834. 

” H. Cordier. ‘'Premiere I.egation de France en Chine'' (1841), e.xtrait 
dn Toung-pao, ii, vii, no. 3. 

® Shanghai Almanac. Is37. 

“ “Treaty Ports, of China and Japan," by Havers, Dennj'S, and King, p. 380. 

” The Taotu of the Circuit comprising "the three pretecture-s of Soochow, 
Sungkiang, and Taichuw was formerly stationed at Soochow, but since 1843 
has been at the officially unimportant bleu city of Shanghai. 
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consul, Mr. liutherfonl Altock, No^ ember 27tli, 1848, it wis 
carriedtothe Defence Creek, thus increiwing the area to 4/0 
acres, the addition being intended p-imarily for purposes ot 
recreation. It was an established principle with the English 
that, though thev had been compelled to engage in hostilities 
with China, thev cl/iinied no exclusive privileges; and tins 
“ English Settlement " w.as, from the begimiiiig, open to all. 
In December 1848 the then American consul, ilr. John \. A. 
Griswold.^' on the arrival of his conimission from 1\ ashington, 
raised the American dag over his house, as being the otfieial 
residence of the consul, within the area of the Englisli seille- 
nient.’’ The British eoiisiil protested to the 'I'/iotai agaiiisl the 
raising of any other nation.al flag than the British within that 
area ; and both Taotai and consul .sent their odiciid protests to 
the Ameritiui consul. The right to have the fl.-ig m.ts, howev(>r, 
maintained as a protest against the “principle of exelusi^e 
privilege and exclusive rights,” the alternative heing ii .sejrar- 
ate concession for each of the nations which might come to 
have relations with China ; and the peculiar international 
status of Shanghai was determined from that day.’ ’ 

§ 6. An ai'ca for a French .settlement was delimited under 
in agreement of April 6th, 1849, between the French I’onsnl, 
!VI. de Montigny, and the Taotai. It was bounded on the south 
by the north side of the city ; on the north by the \ angking- 
pang, a creek separating it from the English settlement ; on the 
jast by the Hwangpu ; and on the west by the line ot the 
j‘ temple of the God of War and the bridge of the Chow 
family.” By acts of successive usurpation, connected with the 
ilefence of Shanghai from rebels, this area was extended to 
the south by the inclusion of the suburbs between the city wall 
and the river as far as the Little Ea.st Gate, and to the west ns 
far as the line of the Defence Creek, bringing the total area to 
nearly 200 acres. 'Fhis settlement has always been known, not 
as “ etablissement frau^-al.s,” but as “ concession fran^-aisc ” ; 

® XorUi-China Herald, Jan. 17th, 18.52 ; l,antl Regulations o£ 1851. I’or 
areas; Nortli-C'liina Herald, Feb. 2Htb, 1852; JIunioiiKil Map of 1901. 

A merchant, of the firm of Bnasell & Co. ; in 1908 still living at Xewport, 
E.I., U.S.A. 

■" On the bund, south of the Foochow Road ; the site occupied in lilOS by 
the old, directly behind the new. building of the telegraph cable oompanie.i. 

" Cf. Brit. tr. Sogue, 1843, art, viii. 

* Chin. Rep., June 1849, 
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and attempts were made from the beginning to place it on the 
same footing as the “ concessions ” •*“ of the period 1858-186^. 
The agreement of April I8i9 provided that, “ shoidd persons 
of other nations wish Icr acquire land and build within the 
above limits, they must first apply to the French consul, who 
will take the matter into consideration and act on their be- 
half.” The same ride had been inserted in the agreement for 
the English settlement, but it had not been acted on ; in practice 
the protection of, for example, the American consulate was 
given as much for the land as for the goods of the American 
citizen, even though the land was situated on the English 
settlement. Upon the publication of the agreement for delimit- 
ing the French settlement, the British and American consuls 
both protested against the clause tpioted above ; and they 
informed tlicir nationals that the protection of their consulate 
would be given to their land wlierever situated.^® The title to 
land in the French settlement has, accordingly, from that day 
to this, been registered in the consulate of the owner’s nation- 
ality, and. not necessarily in that of France.'"’ 

§ 7. The American settlement was not created, but “just 
growed.” Of the three American interests, the merchants 
continued, as at Canton, to ca.st in their lot with the English, 
and resorted to the English settlement ; but the graving and 

* Conccs^ioll.s in tlii.s .voiise, (listinguishuii from .settlement.*!, exist at 
NewdiWiinf', Tientsin. Hiinkuw, Kinkiang, Cuinkking', anil Canton. 

*■ Ciiin. Hep.. June l.si!). 

*■ Ibid. 

“ To .Imrrican Citizenx retident ui Hhaiujliae. 

"United States Consulate, Shaxohae, 

" Maruk llitli, 18.a2. 

" The undersigned deems it proper to inform his couutrvraen.as there seems 
to be some niisapprehen.sicin upon the point, that any pnrohases of land within 
Shanjrhae or in it.s neighbourhood effocteii aouording to the terms of the 
Treaty can be settled, and confirmed with the Chinese otticors through this 
Consulate, without the inlerveiitiou in any manner of any other foreign 
authority. The right h.ts been uniformly maintained by the United States 
Authorities, has been acted upon by Mr. Consul Griswold, and in a recent 
correspondence with H.B. the Taotai, has been fully acknowledged by him. 

“Edw. Cosningham, 

“ Acting Vice-Consul. U.S.A.” 

— North-China Herald, March 20th, 1862. 

At the end of 1855, there were 243 lots measuring 1829 mow (305 aore.s) 
registered at the British consulate, anil 66 lots measuring 456 mow (76 acres) 
at the American consulate, — NoitU-Chiua Herald, Deo. 1st. Ik.'io, and May 
17lh, 1850. 
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re])cainii<f clocks found llicir re(|uii'cni(‘nls IjcsI met on the 
Ilongkcw .side,” JIC1-OS.S tlie Soocliow Creek iind down-river from 
the mereliiints’ ([Uiirter ; iind the Alissions, wliile miiinliiining 
their chapels within the city walls, were forced to the outskirts 
of the settlement for the cheap land they needed for residences, 
and the American (Episcopal) Church Mission, under Bishop 
William J. Boone, went in 1848 to Hongkew. On the arrival 
of the first official consul of the United States in I'ebruary 
1854, he made his residence and raised his flag on the American 
settlement, on the western side of the Hongkew Creek, where it 
empties into the Hwangpu ; but this .settlement remained with- 
out organisation or policing until after the great influx of 
refugees fleeing from the Taiping rebels; and its boundaries 
even were not delimited until its amalgamation with the English 
settlement. 

§ 8. For the lands within all the settlements an annual 
ground rent, in lieu of land tax, of 1500 ca.sh (about Si -^5) a 
mow (S7‘50 an acre) was re.servcd to the Chinese government.'" 
The land was not bought, but is held on perpetual lease, wdth 
no rent, but for a capital and final payment; in the English 
settlement it was agreed that, for the original acts of expro- 
priation from the Chinese, the capital sum so paid should be at 
least ten times the reserved annual rent, or, in tlie alternative, 
should be about, but not less than. .^40 a mow (S|240 an acre).** 
it was at once found that the British consul had no power to 
enforce the levy of taxes on those of other nationality, while 
some taxation was needed, at least to make and maintain roads 
and jetties ; and, in 1845, the fii-st land regulations were agieed 
to between the Taotai and the Britisli consul, under which 
certain defined powers were granted to the foreign residents, bv 
the officials representing respectively the national .autlioiitv over 
the soil and the extraterritorial authority uvei the contributor. 
These regulations prescribed the method of acquiring title to 
land, indicated the roads to be maintained, fixed the govenimeiit 
ground rent, etc., etc. ; and in art. xii recognised the duty of 
foreign land-renters^" to “build and repair the bridges, niain- 


*“ Land llegiilations, 1815, art. viii. 

*' Ibid., .ait. vii ; Xortli-Chiiia Herald, Feb. (jth. Isjl. This was inlil Y..J j- 
fur the land at the time. In the period 1901-lSHis, bund lets have b-. si -.r, i 
at the late ef 'J’ls. 120,000 (8100,000) a mow. 

*- U.\. Luidlord ut lauduwuur. 
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tain aiifl cleanse tlie strecls, put up and li{(lit the .street ]anip.s, 
estalilisli (ire engines, ])lanL tiws to ])rotect the roads, open 
ditche.s to drain oft' the water, and liire watehiiien.” Thi.s was 
the modest beginning of tlie composite international republic 
of Shanghai. Under these regulations three land-renters were 
elected to serve as a “ Committee of Hoads and Jetties,” and an 
annual meeting was held under the chairmanship of the British 
consul. Even this sim))le government was not carried on with- 
out some friction, as is .shown bv the annual meeting held on 
August 2nd, 18.30. The accounts then presented showed an 
expenditure on jetties amounting to S6976, and on roads $1865, 
a total of $8841, with a balance in hand of !:'2006.''‘ This 
expenditure had been met b}' assessments on lots. These the 
mis.sionaries objected to pay, .since the jetties were used solely 
for commerce, in which they had no concern, and the roads did 
not go to their houses in the outskirts ; the owners of private 
jetties,'’ constructed at their own cost and sufficient for their 
own needs, also objected to pay for the public jetties. It was 
finally decided to collect wharfage dues on all goods landed or 
shipped, whether over public or private jetties, thereby meeting 
the grievance of the missionarie.s. At the annual meeting 
held May 2.)th, 1852, several debatable points were settled by 
resolution.'' The absolute autonomy of the community, within 
their restricted limits, was affi’rined hy the declaration that 
“ the action of the body of land-renters with rei’erence to roads 
and jetties is governed by mutual agreement, and not by any 
law.” It was further resolved that “all holders of land within 
the English limits may specially appoint an attorney to act for 
them in their absence ; and, when duly empowered, that the 
said attorney shall have a vote on behalf of the proprietor at all 
public meetings ; and further, that one person may act as the 

” I.an(l Beg., l.Sl.“), in Noith-China Herald, Jan. litli, 1852. The roads 
to bo uiaintaiiied weie iii); One north of the custom house (Custom 
House, now Hankow liuad). 

One upon tue old Hope Walk (Boochow Koad). 

One south of the foui -lot ground (Canton Koad). 

One south of the consulate ground (Consulate, now Pekiog Koad). 

“ The financial statement tor 1907 showed ordinary expenditure of 
Tls. 1,61],08.S and extraordlnaiy expenditure of ITs. 828,907, a total of 
Tls. 2,434,945 (§3,240, SU.J). 

“ Kiparian laiid-rentors, the more important firms. 

“ North-Cliiiui Herald, -Vug. lOtli, 1850. 

Ibid., May 29th, 1852. 
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attornev for .several reiitei's, and Ik: entitled to a vote for each 
proprietor he inav he duly empowered to represent. ihis 
resolution initiated in Shanifhai the system of proxy voting for 
absentee owners, a practice which to-day (1910) exists in that 
alone among the democratic comnuinities ot the world. Another 
resolution — “that a majority of foreign land-renters, at a meet- 
ing duly convened, has power to enforce the payment of all 
rates, wharfage dues, etc.,” and that recovery of taxes due 
should be enforced — was a sign of weakness of the existing 
system of government, and indicated the urgent need of setting 
up a stronger administration. 

§ 9. This need, and the new conditions created by the 
occupation of the citv of Shanghai by rebel forces (September 
7th, 1853, to February 17th, 18.55), led to the adoption of a 
“ new code of municipal and land regulations ” governing the 
foreign community. These, duly approved by the Taotai on 
the one side, and on the other by the consuls of the three 
treaty powers, England, America, and France, were published 
by a notification of the three consuls dated July 5th, 1854, 
which also convened a public meeting for the purpose of passing 
the accounts, appointing a new committee, “ and generally, for 
taking into consideration the present condition of the foreign 
settlement in respect to the large Chinese population recently 
located within the limits ; and the best means of providing for 
its future security, order, and cleanliness.” Of these land 
regulations, the greater number merely re-enacted the pro- 
visions of the regulations of 1845, except that it was clearly 
laid down that, for the acquisition and registration of land, 
the land-renter “ must first apply to the consul of his nation, 
or, if none be appointed, to the consul of any friendly 
power ” ; but one article, amplified in future years, laid the 
foundation of the existing autonomous government of the 
International Settlement of Shanghai, though at the time it 
applied only to the international community then occupying 
the English settlement, viz. : 

“ X. Road:! and Jettien, Axuesument on Land and Wharfage . — It beiiiff 
e-xpedient and necessary that some provision should t)e made for tlie 

“ Xorth-China Herald, July 8lh, 1854. 

* I'libli-shert in Xorth-China Herald, Aug. 27th. 1852, and Jifly 8th, IS.ll. 

" Shanghai Land Reg.-, 1854, art. fl. 
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iiuikiiig of roads, building public jetties and bridges and keeping them in 
repair, cleansing, lighting, and draining the settlement generally, and 
establishing a n’atcli nr jiolice force, the foreign Consuls aforesaid sliall at 
the beginning of each year convene a meeting of the renters of land 
within the said limits, to devise means of raising the requisite funds for 
these purposes ; and at such meeting it shall be competent to the said 
renters to declare an Assessment in the form of a rate to be made on the 
said land or buildings, and in the form of wharfage dues on all goods 
landed at any place within the «aid limits ; and to a])point a Committee of 
three or more persons to levy the siiiil rates and dues and apply the funds 
so realised to tlie purposes aforesjiid, or in such a manner as may be agreed 
and determined upon at the said meeting ; and to that end the said 
Committee shall be empowered to sue all defiiiilters in the consular courts 
under whose jurisdiction these maybe; and in ease anyone or more of 
the said defaulters have no con-.uiar representiitivc at Shanghai, then the 
Intendant of Circuit (Taotai) shall, upon application of the Hoad Committee 
transmitted through the foreign consuls, recover from such defaulters the 
amounts due from them of land assessment or wharfage dues, and pay the 
same to the said Committee ; moreover, at such yearly meeting the accounts 
of the Committee for tlic past year shall be laid before tlic assembled 
renters for their appnwal and sanction. It shall also be competent for the 
foreign Consuls, collectively or singly, when it may appear to them needful, 
or at the requisition of the renters of land, to call a public meeting at any 
time, giving ten days’ notice of the .siime, setting forth the business upon 
which it is convened, for the consideration of anj- matter or thing con- 
nected with the land ; provided always such requisition shall be signed by 
not less than live of the said renters, and that it set forth satisfactory 
ground for such request. The re.solutiou passed by a majority at any 
such public meetings on all such mutters aforesaid sliull be I'alid and 
binding upon the whole of the renters of hind within the said limits if not 
less than one-thiril of them are present. Tlio senior Consul present at 
such meeting shall take the Chair, and in the absence of a Consul, then 
such renter as the majority of voters present may nominate. If renters of 
land in public meeting assembled, as herein provided, decide upon any 
matter of a municipal nature, not already enumerated, and alfecting the 
general interests, such decision shall first lie reported by the (liairinan to 
the Consuls, for their joint concurrence and approval, without which 
approval officially given, such resolution cannot become valid and binding 
ujion the renters as a liody.” 

Other articles gave the con.suls (of the three powers) control 
over the sale of spirits and liquors,®' and over Chinese places of 
entertainment,’’^ and imposed on them tlie duty of punishing 
breaches of the regulations.®® 

§ 10. By this tenth article the government having authority 
over the soil, and the goveraments having authority over the 
persons and property of tha foreigners, delegated to those 

“ Shanghai Land Beg., 1864, arC xii 

“ Ibid., art. viii. 

“ Ibid., art. xiii. 

S3 
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foreignors the highest power in all goveriiiiiciit, that of taxing 
and policing their own coinniunity, and this laid the founda- 
tion of their authority in their own affairs. Their authority 
over the Chinese living within the settlement limits was 
forced upon them by imperative necessity. The regulations 
of 1845 prohibited the “native inhabitants” from selling or 
renting land or houses to other Chinese,’’* and prohibited 
the foreigners from “ building houses for renting to, or for the 
use of Chinese.” *’** These restrictions -were omitted from 
the regulations of 1854, and, in fact, their enforcement was 
no longer within the power either of governments or of in- 
dividuals. When tlie rebels took the city of Shanghai, the 
foreign settlement became neutral ground ; ■’** and, with the 
Yangtze basin devastated by the Taipings, and the country 
to the south of Shanghai i-avaged by various rebel bodies, 
thousands of fugitives fled for protection to this haven of 
refuge. Matters were allowed to drift during the actual oc- 
cupation of Shanghai city ; but on February f24th, 1855, 
a w'eek after the evacuation of the city, it was agreed 
between the Taotai and the treaty power consuls that : 
■Whereas, no Chinese subject can acquire land, or rent, or 
..rect buildings within the foreign settlement, without ha\ing 
I irst obtained an authority under official seal from the local 
"uthority, sanctioned by the consuls of the three Treaty 
’owers, it has been decided that the foUowiiifr course shall be 
bserved by any Chinese desiring to rent ground or houses 
' ithin the said limits.” The Chinese subject was to apply 
itirough his landlord to the landlord’s consul, provide as sureties 
wo wealthy householders, and enter into an undertaking that 
he will conform strictly to the land regulations, and con- 
tribute his share to any general assessments.” As the fran- 
chise of the settlements was exercised by nearly all foreigners, 
having at a generd meeting of November 10th, 1854, been 

“ Shanghai Land Beg., 1846, art. xv. The holding up of un(leveloi)ed land 
was guarded against by the provision in art. xv, that “ after land had been 
settled for, the failure to build houses suitable for residence and storage of 
goods thereon will be a contravention of the treaty, and the local authorities 
and consul conjointly will take such land and allot it to some other irarty to 
rent.” 

“ Shanghai Land Reg., 1864, art. xvi. 

“ fit. ( ha]), xvi, § 16 ; chap, xviii, §§ 8-7. 

Nurth-Ohina Herald, March 24th, 1866. 
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extended to ratepayerhj^** by this condition the foreigners 
imposed taxation on tlie Chinese residents, but did not give 
them a vote.'’’ 

§ 11. A year after tlic port was declared open, there were 
eleven firms, English and American, represented at Shanghai 
by 23 men, 2 Protestant missionaries, both English, and 
1 official consul, the British, all occupying premises rented 
within the city.®' In 1847 the residents numbered 108, 
of whom 87 were English (10 married), 4 Parsee, and 17 
American (3 married).'’* In 1850 there were two official con- 
sulates, British and French (the United States being still 
represented by a merchant), with a staff of 6 in the two ; the 
mercantile body numbered 119 ; there were 5 j)ractislng phy- 
sicians ; and the Protestant missionaries numbered 17. Four- 
teen of the 130 laymen, and 16 of the 17 missionaries, were 
married.'*’ IVith few exceptions these all lived within the 
limits of the English settlement, between the Honan Road and 
the river, except that the missionaries maintained their stations 
inside the city, while the American Church Mission had broken 
ground in Hongkew. In 1855, after the adoption of the laud 
regulations of 1 854, and at the close of the rebel occupation of 
the city, the total number of foreign residents had increased to 

” North-China Iloiald, Nov. 11th, 1.S5}. This meeting approved the first 
budget oC the new municipality : 

Es'ri.M.4.TBn Becbipts 


Chinese rents 8 ]jer cent $5,400 

Foreign „ 3 „ 3|000 

J.and a.ssessment J „ 2,000 

Wharfage dues 14,600 

$25,000 

EaTIMATED EXPENDITUBB 

Police, pay $15,000 

„ expenses 6, GOO 

Bonds and jetties 4,200 

Street lighting 200 

$26,000 


** The development of Shanghai under the conditioDS created by the 
lehellion wiU be considered in a later chapter. 

“ Milne, “ Life in China,” p. 370. 

“ Chin. Kep., Ang. 1847. 

North-l'liina Herald, Aug. 3rd, 1850. In 1846 there were (hiee English 
and five American missionaries at SbaugUai, — Chin. Kep., Feb. 1846. 
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a total of 24.3, iiu-luding 30 Protestant missionaries (9 British 
and 21 American).'"' 

§ 12. The conditions of life at Shanghai were far more 
agreeable than at Canton. Ample spsuie was provided for the 
amenities of life, with no restriction to factories, and with full 
freedom to go into the country round about The stipulation 
of the treaties," * that foreigner should not go into the country 
beyond short distances, to lie settled by mutual agreement 
between the local authorities and the consuls, wa.s interpreted 
at Shanghai in the most liberal sen.se ; and, on the initiative of 
the British consul, the radius for excursions was fi.xed at the 
distance to which, in that level country intersected by canals, 
it was possible for the traveller to go and return within a day. 
In later years this was fixed at a conventional distance of thirty 
miles. The foreign merchant at Canton could leave the re- 
stricted limits of the factories only by running the gauntlet of 
constant insult, and could go into the country, for even a short 
distance, only at the risk of a.ssault and possible hijury ; at 
Shanghai, outer barbarian though he was, he could take a 
health- (or fever-) giving walk every day of his life with no risk 
to his limbs or his feelings, and, with hi.s gun and his “ smell- 
dog,” could bag a pheasant within an hour’s walk, or a snipe 
within ten minute.s. The missionary no longer, as at Canton, 
took his life in his hand when he ventured to explain the 
message he brought to his Chinese brother; and in 1855 we 
find that, in a total of eighty-five Prote-stant missionaries in 
Hongkong and the five ports, thirty-four were in Shanghai."" 
This freedom of circulation created a feeling of gi’eat friendli- 
ness, with both the officials and the people of the district ; and 
this feeling endured through all the years of rebellion and dis- 
order. 

§ 13. Under these conditions trade throve, and the mer- 
chants of the West had at last entered into the field of golden 

An^.-Chin. Calendar, 1853. 

“ Erit. tr, Bogue, 1843, art. vi ; Am. tr. Wangbia, 1844, art. xvii ; Fr. tr. 
■Whampoa, 1844, art. xxiii. 

“ , 1 . F. Uavis, '• China since the Peace,’ ii, p. 63 ; Micbie, “ The Englishman 
in Cliina,” i, p. 12B. . h r . i 8 

Ang.-Chin. Cal., 1855. The actual figares are : Hongkong, 10 ; Canton, 
11 ; Amoy, (i ; Foochow, 7 ; Ningpo, 17 (including 3 single women) ; Sliunghai, 
34 (including 4 single women). Except for the 7 single women, those figures 
include only the male heads of families. - 
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havvcht for which they had looked as the result of the abolition 
of monopoly, first that of the East India Company, then of the 
Co-hong of Canton. In the fii'st year after the port was open, 
1844, a total of 44 foreign ships, of 8584 tons, entered. In 
1849 a total of 133 ships (52,574 tons) entered tlie port, of 
which 94 (38,875 tons) were British, 25 (10,252 tons) American, 
and 14 (3447 tons) under other foreign Hags. In the year 
ending September 30th, 1852, the entries were 182 ships, of 
78,165 tons, viz. British 103 (38,420 tons), American 66 
(36,532 tons), and 13 (3213 tons) under other fiags ; the size of 
the shijjs indicated that the Ameruan “ tea clipper ” had come, 
but not yet the British. In 1855 the total was 437 ships 
(157,191 tons), viz. British 249 (75,131 tons), American 96 
(56,792 tons), and 36 (22,957 tons) under other flags. The 
nioney value of the trade shows, at the outset, no great ex- 
pansion."' The imports, which in 1846 were valued at 
$5,117,625, were valued in 1849 at .$5,804,793, and the ex- 
ports, .$7,329,410 in 1846, wei’e valued at .'48,403,149 in 1849 ; 
but for the year 1853 the imports by British ve.sscls alone were 
valued at $4,645,000, while the value of the exports for all 
flags was $23,913,480 (viz. British $14,445,300, American 
$8,444,530, and other flags, $1,023,650). It must be said, 
however, that the imports do not include opium, and foi ex- 
ports it is to be noted that the smuggling of silk gradually 
assumed large dimensions, whilst the statistics of l)oth imports 
and exports are based on voluntary declarations by the niei- 
chants. After 1850 we have a more trustworthy index in the 
statements of duty collected, as .shown in the following figures ; 



ijipoET Duty. 

EXPOHT Dutv. 

Total.® 



$ 

$ 

1851 '■» 





1,372,053 

1862* 



— 

1,412, 99, 3 

1863" 



— 

5-48,732 

1854" 

33,487 

941,760 

995,551 

1855" 

199,264 

2,002,697 

j 2,270,884 


" These Tigurca >Yore baseil entirely on voluntary ilcclaintions by the 
merchants to their consuls, and can be taken as only appro-viniately correct. 
Includes also tonnage dues. British and Anieiicau ships only. 

’• American ships only ; on the basis of the values, the total collccticn v.’.as 
probably about $1,730,000. ” By all ships. 
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§ 14. The best of the trade of Sliaiigliai is found 

in what, in the period we arc now consideriiiff, 1843-18.5,5, 
were the principal staples — opium ainoiiff imports, and tea and 
silk among exports. From 1839 on until its legalisation in 
1858, the opium trade was covered by a veil of secrecy ; but at 
Shanghai the conditions were such that only a decent cloak of 
concealment was called for, and, fw)m point to point, we can 
obtain an occasional fact to show the course of the trade carried 
on from the receiving ships Jit Wusung. In 1847 there were 
imported at Shanghai 16, .500 chests valued at S8, 349, 440 ; 
in 1848 the import was 16,960 chests valued at Sll,801,!29.5 ; 
in 1849 it was 22,981 che.sts valued at .SI 3,404,230. 'I'hese 
last figures were fully maintained, and in 1853, with an import 
of 22,900 chests, the deliveries from receiving ships were 24,200 
chests, reducing the stocks from 3100 chests on Januarv 1st to 
1800 chests on llecemher 31st. Many of the tea-producing 
districts were separated from Canton by long distances, while 
the Shanghai market was within easy reach of many districts. 
The effect of opening the port to foreign trade was seen at 
once, and became more marked year by year. From a seventh 
(in 1846) the Shanghai contribution to the total China expoi-t 
rapidly rose to a third (in 1851), and to considerablv over 
a half in the years immediately following; and, even after I he 
shipments from Foochow came into the calculation, the Shanghai 
.sliaix; in the trade was never much Wow a half. 

In the case of silk, the effect of loosing the bond which tied 
the trade to Canton was even more marked. The largest, and 
in those days almost the entire, quantity, and by far the finest 
quality, of Chinese silk is produced in a district but little over 
a hundred miles in length, at the north-east extremity of which 
lies Shanghai ; and to this port the product flowed, even though 
there was no gain in inland taxation. Shanghai at once took 
its rightful place as the silk market of China, and in no long 
time supplied neaidy the whole of the Western demand ; while 
the proximity to the producing district, and the disturbances 
arising from the rebellion, increased the quantities coming for 
the export market. In the company’s days the shipments of 
China silk were under 6000 bales a year ; in the first years 
of the free trade the average was close on 12,500 bales ; then 
came the reduced export of the years in which so valu.able a 
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product shrank timidly from so daiifrcrous a market as Canton ; 
but with the opeiiinjr of Shanghai the export increased by 
bounds to 15,000 bales, t«) 30,000 bales, to 60,000 bales, and 
in one year, 1857, to more than 80,000 bales, valued at 
S21 ,700,000. '2 

§ 15. Of Ningpo great liopcs wei-e entertained, based upon 
its past history as a factory for the Portuguese and early 
English trade,^’’ but they were destined to disappointment. 
The port was officially opened on the arrival of a British consul 
in December 1843 ; and though, had the trade developed, an 
area would doubtless have liccn set aside for the exclusive 
residence of foreigners, ns at Shanghai, in fact nothing was done 
except to indicate an area within which foreigners might live. 
This was on the .same side of the main river as the Chinese city, 
hut .separated from it by a branch .stream of considerable size ; 
and here all interested in the trade of the ])ort, Chinese and 
foreign alike, opened their offices. In 1850 the adult males 
numbered 19; and in 1855 they were 22 in number, of whom 
14 (4 Engli.sh and 10 Amciican) were missionaries, 5 merchants, 
and 3 in the Briti.sh con.sulate.'‘ Niiigpo, in fact, “afforded a 
promising sphere of (pnet mis.sionary work among a superior 
population, in one of the fine.st and largest cities of the empire, 
without the deteriorating influences of an extensive trade with 
foreigners.”''’ The direct foreign trade was practically non- 
existent. In the first year, 1844, the total value amounted to 
3500,000 ; but this was not maintained, and five years later 
amounted to less than one-tenth of that smn.'“ There was, in 
fact, no foreign trade ; the silks of Chekiang, di.sregarding the 

” Tlie information on trade has been culled fiom .so many and such 
diverse sources that it lia.s been found inipo.'-.siblc to cite the numerous 
authorities for the statements nuide ; but every eifoit has been made to strike 
the just balance aniid.st many controdictorj- statements, and to elear up the 
confusion caused by stiitisticai years ending .sometimes in March, sometimes 
in June, and sometimes in December. The year has been taken as that in 
which the last month falls. 

” Of. chap, iii, §§ 2, 14 ; chap. iv. § 6. 

” Among the last was Mr. Robert Hart, assistant in the consular service, 
who had come there from Hongkong in September 1854. In the Shanghai sub- 
scription list to the Patriotic Fund (Crimean war) we find, ‘'Ningpo : R. Hart, 
Esq., assistant-interpreter, $25.” (North-Cliina Herald, March ITtli, 1855.) No 
small contribution from the ren angvuta of a young assistant on a salary of 
£200 a year in those days of reckless expenditure. 

” G. Smith, “ Consular Cities of China,” p. 176. 

J, F. Davis, “ China since the Peace,” ii, p. 100 ; Chin. Rep., Oct. 1850. 
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political boundary, took the easy water route to their natui’cal 
market of Shanghai ; sind the teui, el■o^',ing the mountains to 
Ningpo, remained in Chinese hands, and were obtainable by 
foreigners only by permission of the gilds — after reaching 
Shanghai. There was even a proposal to exchange Ning[)o for 
some other port ; but Sir J. F. Davis, the superintendent of 
British trade, “ expressed himself, for various reasons, disinclined 
to the measure of entirely abandoning Ningpo,” and it remained 
as a typical example of the “ outport,” with its trade altogether 
in Chinese hand.s, and subsidiary to its emporium, Shanghai. 

§ 16. Foochow, at first, developed a foreign trade even more 
slowly than Ningpo. It was first opened by the arrival of a 
British con.sul in June 1844. In 1850 its foreign population 
was 10, of whom 7 (1 English and (5 Americans) were mission- 
aries ; in 1855 for the first time trade made a start, and in that 
year there were no less than 28 foreigners resident in the port, 
17 of them merchants. In the first year of the jant’s history 
no foreign .ship entered ; in the .second year, 1845, there were 
765 tons of shipping entered, doing a trade of H!875,000 ; but 
in the third and fourth year's there wore again no ships, .ilfter 
the peace, inquiry began to be made into the commercial value 
of the new ports ; and on the subject of Foochow there was no 
he.sitation. It was valueless and must be given up— “ this last 
(Foochon) must be acknowledged to have jrroved a decided 
failure after more than seven yeai-s’ trial,” and “there we could 
lose little, and might gain .something in its place ” ; and tire 
suggested .substitute rvas Wenchow.™ Later, in 1850, Mr. 
Bonham^ propo.sed to exchange Foochow and Ningpo for the 
three “ inland ’ ports of Hangchow, Soochow, and Chinkiang, 
md this proposal was approved, provided the exchange could be 
effected by diplomacy, without a display of force ; as late as 


” J. F. Davis, op. cit., ii, p. loi. 

Ibid., pp. 34, 101. 

” Gross trade of the two ports in 1907 ; 


Foochow : Foreign trade 
Coasting trade 
Wencliow: Foreign trade 
Coasting trade 


Tla. TIb. 

13,360,701 

12.226,925 25,587,626 
29,080 

2,04.3,973 2,073,063 


“ Mr Bonham to Lord Palmerston, April 15th, 1850 
Mr. Bonham, Sept. 3rd, 18.50, in Public Record Office. 


Lord Palmerston to 
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May 1853 the abandonment of the port was seriously con- 
templated.'^* Though the port rvas not given up, the tea from 
the interior went to the markets where buyers were establislied, 
and refused to seek a hypothetical market ; and for ten years 
tlierc was no tratle. In 1853 an American firm sent buyers 
inland to oljtain teas for the 1854 season, the incipient rebellion 
having shut off the Bohea teas from the route to Shanghai.*''* 
They were successful, and the venture was repeated by others in 
the following year, and Foochow had found its own. In 1855 
no le.ss than 15,739,700 lb. of tea were .shipped to a foreign 
market by the five firms (3 English, 2 American) engaged in the 
enterprise ; in 1856 the a\uount was swollen to 40,972,600 lb., 
anil the average of the thi-ee yeai-s following was 35,476,900 lb. 

§ 17. At Foochow the question of entrance to the city was 
first fought out. The first British con.sul, Mr. G. Trade.scant 
Ijay,”’ adopted the policy of conciliating the feelings of the 
Chinc.se, officials and people, in every way, going so far as to 
refrain from hoisting the national flag o\er his consulate, lest 
thereby offence should be given : and, when it was raised, it was 
in a Chinc.se fashion, such as to make it sceiu half-masted.''* 
Tills {jolicy did not obtain the success it deserved. The viceroy, 
Liu Yun-ko, had “ figured during the war a.s the declared enemy 
of foreigners,” and, being Chine.se, he was by no means in- 
clined to second the new peace policy of the Manclui court, and 
had .shown his hostility from the opening of the port ; '''* Foochow 
is a Manchu garrison city, and the Manchu bowmen were cer- 
' '.in to resent the disgrace cast upon their arms ; and the native 
irbulence of the men of Fukien is .second only to that of the 
antonese. Owing to these causes the consul “ has lieen located 
.1 a miserable house built on piles on a mud flat, apart from the 
city . , . and all efforts to obtain even decent accommodation 
in the city, where he is entitled to demand it, or in any but 
this pestilent locality, have been in vain.” Four months after 
tJf. appendix Ij. 

“ Nortli-China Herald, Peb. 18th 18.>4. 

“ Father ot Horatio Nelson l,a)'. 

“It was with no small surprise that he heard Hr. lay say; ‘Nothing 
[no-one is dead] ; but T hoist the llag so, bocausu it is the wish of the Chinese.' 
He thinks tlie ijoople adore liiiii." — H. 8. 1’arkcs to Sir. Lockwood, Slarch 1st, 
1846, in Lane-Poole, " Life of Hir Harry Parkes,” i, p. 82. 

* J. P. Davis, op. oit., ii, p. 51. ** Ibid., p. 115. 

® The Times correspondent, Hongkong, Oct. 22nd, 1814, in Blichie, “The 
Englishman in China,” i, p. 1 l.s. 
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Mr. Lay’s arrival, Lite plenipotentiary, Mr. Davis, visited 
Foochow, and was so discontented with “ the very ini.serable 
dwelling in which her Majesty’s consul was compelled to 
lodge,” tliat he declined to receive visits from tire Chinese 
officials at the consulate, hut compelled them to come on board 
the frigate in which he was making his tour.'''* Mr. Davis 
stiffened the hack of his consul; informed Kiying that he 
could not accept the hostility of the people as an excuse for 
any failure in the respect due to a British official ; threatened 
to withdraw the consul altogether, as a protest against the im- 
plied inecjuality of treatment ; and, at the end of February 
1845, was able to “ report to the Foreign Office that the long 
discussion of four months had terminated in evei'y point at issue 
being conceded, and in a very amicable manner.” ’ ' In this way 
premises were secured for a consulate inside the city, high up 
and airy, spacious and dignified; there the inmates of tlie con- 
sulate Were virtually prisoners, unable to leave without risk of 
hustling and insult,'"' and tlnve miles from the liver side, where 
the trade must be carried on ; but “Mr. Alcock discovered that 
he had not to maintain, but to regain, the prestige which had 
already been lost at Foochow,” '■*> and this could not have been 
done without an assertion of the dignity of his official jiosition. 
For the merchants no area was ever .set aside for their exi-hisive 
use, and they settled on the south .side of the river, in Nantai, 
on mueh the same terms as at >>ingpo ; and here, too, the 
consulate was established as soon as the results of the .second 
war diiTiini.shed the value of the right of entry to the city, and 
made it a barren and uncomfortable privilege. 

§ 18. Amoy, on the infertile island of the same name, depends 
for its prosperity solely on the external trade with Formosa, 
through the Spaniards with the Philippines, and with the 
islands of the Southern Sea; in the seventeenth and oighte('«tti 
centuries it was a centre of the Dutch and English trade" ' The 
treaty port was opened by the arrival of the British consul in 
June 1844, and the question of commodious and fitting pro- 

“ Lane-Poole, op. cit., i, p. 84. 

” J. F. Davis, op. cit., ii, p. 117; Miohie, op. oit., i, p. 119. 

Lane-Poole, op. oit., i, p. 108. 

^ llicliie, op. oit., i, p. 118. Mr. Aloock, the new consul, an ived at Foochow 

in Jlaroli 1S45. 

« Cf, chap, iii, §§ 10, 13, J4, 
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vision for the consulate was raised here as at Foochow, and the 
two were settled concnrrentlv.''* The crjiisiil’s residence was 
established on the island of Kulangsii ; but, as there were no 
officials of high standing at Amoy, the right of entry to the 
city seemed less importiint, and the offices were in the business 
ejuarter, outside the city. Flei’e, too, were the offices of the 
merchants, but, for the most part, they too lived on Knlangsu, 
which thus, without special gmnt, lx.'camc the foreign residential 
quarter. At the outset there was a greater prospect of trade 
at Amoy than at cither Foochow or Ningpo, aiitl the foreign 
residents in 1850 numbered 29 adult males ; in 1855, in a total 
of 34, there were 5 connected with the British consulate, 
22 merchants (all British), and 7 missionaries (1 English and 3 
American). Trade developed on a sound basis, but without the 
help of tea, the export being chiefly .sugar; but the imports 
(opium being always excluded from t!\ese statistics) always ex- 
ceeded the exports. Thus in 1844, the first year of the open 
port, the trade in British ships wfui, imports S372,272, and 
exports $58,209 ; and in 1852 the value was, imports .Si ,933,500, 
exports $268,500. The jn'iucijxil export from Amoy to redress 
this iiie(piality of trade has always lx;en human labour, which 
for centuries has gone to the Philippines and the Malay 
archipelago, while Formo.sa Ims been colonised from Amoy and 
its vicinity within the past two centuries. The first despatch of 
coolies by foreign ship was on Mai'cli 7th, 1847, when “ between 
400 and 450 emigrant coolies” .sailed to Havana in the British 
ship Duke of Argyle ; “going thither as free labourers.” 

§ 19. Canton entered on its treaty port stage in 1843, 
Mr. Fi'ancis C. Maegregor being the fii’st British consul, Comte 
de Ratti-Menton French consul, and Mr. Paul S. Forbes (of 
Russell & Co.) American (merchant) consul. The mercantile 
spirit of Canton was vigorous, among Chinese and foreigners 
alike ; and, though Shanghai drew off' much of the trade which 
had previoirsly gone to Canton, much still was retained. Silk 
from the Shanghai country gravitated naturally to Shanghai ; 
the Bohea teas and those from Chekiang and Anhwei found 
there a nearer market, but those from Kiangsi probably, and 
certainly those from Hupeh and Hunan (called in the tea ti-ade 
to this day by their old Cantonese names of Oopack and Oonam) 

“ J. F. Davis, op. cit., ii, pp. 51. 114. Chin. Rep,. April 1847, 
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continued for a time to seek the old Canton market over the 
easy Chiling iind Meiling passes. In imports the demand con- 
tinued unabated, and the new ports only created new markets 
and caused no diminution of the Canton trade, though, owing 
to the facilities which had already been discovered for smuggling 
from Hongkong, the statistics show some abatement. The trade 
in British vessels for the four yearn 1841-1847 averaged per 
annum, imports ?11, 190,750, exports §16,671,825 ; and for the 
four years 1819-1852, imports §9,039,000, exports .§10,631,000. 
This was, however, a marked decrease from 1837, when, ex- 
cluding, as usual, opium and trca.sure, the imports by British 
ships were valued at §14,958,185 and the exports at §25,339,281, 
the latter made up chiefly by tea and silk. In 1837, excluding 
opium and treasure, the value of the trade of Canton under all 
flags was; imports §18,539,777, to which raw cotton contriliuled 
§8,225,513, while cotton picesi goods were only making a 
heginniug; and exports §36,075,260, to whicii tea contiiliiited 
§22,007,110, raw silk §8,1.54,766, and woven silk §3,051,205. 
In 1846 the Canton trade under all flags was: imports 
§13,294,898, including raw cotton §5,095,407 and cotton piece 
goods §2,678,189 ; cxports.§22,917,406, including tea§17,199,374, 
raw silk §1,412,550 and woven silks §1,353,640. In the import 
trade the relatively enormous trade in foreign cotton manu- 
factures had made a good start ; but the import of raw cotton 
from India still continued for some years, the following being 
the figures of the Canton import for the years 1841-1849 : 


1841 . 

1842 . 

1843 . 

1844 . 
184.5 . 

1846 . 

1847 . 

1848 . 

1849 . 


lb. 

69,084,.500 

]06,700,.50n 


n9,7G8,.500(iiiclading 2,218,000 lb. from I’.S.A.) 
114,068,500 „ 1,1.54,0001b. „ 


77,.379,.500 

76,9:«,000 

62,7.3.3,700 

38,173,300 

64,278,500 


l,!)01,n00 lb. 
228,300 lb. 


” In .Tuly 1845 the ship Xanoss arrived at Hongkong with the first cargo 
of ice from Iloston. — Chin. Bep,, July 1846. This initiated a profitable trade 
in nenliam ice from Salem, and Sjxit Pond and Cochitiiate ice Ironi Boston, to 
the stoirigo*h()Use in lce>houtie Street in Hongkong, which continued until tlie 
introduction of machine ice. 

in the year 1906 to a total import trade of Tls. 410,000,000 ojiiura con- 
tributed less than 8 per cent., cotton manufactures 38 per cent., woollens 1 per 
cent., metals 4 per cent., and other commodities 49 per cent, 
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For the year 1846, the trade of Canton was distributed under 
the different flags as follows : 


Flag. 

Ships. 

Tonmage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

liritish 

207 

88,880 

89,997,583 

$15,378,500 

American . 

(i.'i 

2!I,G88 

1,(109,404 

6,207,378 

French 

2 

505 

1.8,184 

100,.561 

Dutch 

7 


110,3.51 

679,006 

Belgian 

1 


13,340 

9,314 

Danish 

i 


41,(187 

15,934 

Swedish 

3 

( H-imbiirg H j 

945 

41,233 

265,362 

German 

1 Bremen 3 J 
1 1’russiiin 1 J 

1,380 

93,094 

261,291 

Total . 

21)3 

124,305 

13,294,898 

22,917,406 


An increasing number of foreign residents conducted the trade 
of the port, rising from 256 in 1845 to 324 in 1855, the last 
number including no nioi'e than 11 missionaries (4 English, 
7 American). These all continued to live in the old factories, 
in which three new hongs were added to the old thirteen ; 
and, crowded in these, they were subjected to much insult and 
many injuries, while entry to the city of Canton was barred to 
consul, merchant, and missionary alike. 

“ Tbe condition of the foreign residences in Canton will soon, very likely, 
become a subject of discussion. Notwithstanding the great increase in the 
number of residents, the houses remain almost as limited as they were fifty 
or a hundred years ago ; and some of those recently built aie in such con- 
dition us to render them exceedingly unhealthy and unsafe. We liave not 
space now for details, further than to notice the fall of one on the morning of 
the :iOth ult., which buried in its ruins several workmen, of whom five at least 
were killed and several others wounded.” — Chin. Hep., May 18411. 
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pleased better the people of Canton. They remained implacably 
hostile, and in nothing was this more manifested than in the 
continued restriction of the foreign merchants to the old factory 
limits. The foreigners of Shanghai, while still less than a 
hundred in number, obtained for their i-esidence an ju'ea of 
180 acres, subsequently extended to 470 acres, within the 
English settlement, without taking the Ereneh and American 
settlements into account ; thi'ice that number of foreigners at 
Canton were restricted to an area of about 21 acres, of which, 


in the end, nearly 17 acres were covered by houses, and 
the only additional accommodation provided was bv the 
erection of three new hongs, added to the thirteen existing. 
This was no mere liappcning ; the Cantonese were determined 
that foreigners should obtain no further visible privileges, 
and that they must be contented with the trading facili- 
ties they had obtained. Many tried to escape from their 
confined and unwholesome surroundings, but every effort was 
at once met by determined resistance from the Chinese in the 
vicinity, and became the occasion for the issue of ijiflanunatorv 
placards.! In June 1846 the merchants addressed the Britisli 
consul, protesting against the unremedied continuance of tlie 
“ disgusting state ” of the gaixlens, their sole ordinary place of 
recreation, but without avail.- In September 1848 a missionary, 
Mr. J. F. Cleland, rented a house in the suburbs close ti) the 
factories; a public meeting of his neighbours compelled liis 
landlord to eject him, and to undertake “ never again to let 
his house to foreigners ” ; and an appeal to the viceroy was 
ineflectual.'! Ur. Benjamin Hobson, pioneer English medical 
missionary, also rented a house in the suburbs, close to the 
hospital in which he cared for the Chinese sick without fee ; 
his landlord was urged to eject him, but refused ; ‘ charges 
were then, in the ordinary Chine.se fashion, brouglit against the 
landlord, and he was thrown into piison, where he remained for 
SIX years, until, in 1854, he was released on the urgent represen- 
tation of Sir John Bowring, governor of Hongkong.”' 

§ 2. Sir H. Pottinger, returning from Nanking, arrived 
Hongkong on December 2nd, 1842, and a few days lato” 


- 1 Jane 184G. The area covered by the Tower o£ Londoni 

including its gardens, is 18 acres. 

= niiti. Rep., Oct. 1846. » Ibid., Nov, 1848. 

• North-China Herald, June 24tli, 1864 ^ 
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occurred the first of a scries of disturljanccs which, in the course 
of the next few years, demonstrated the spirit of hostility which 
continued to exist hetween the foreiirners and the people of 
Canton. On December 7th a body of about 170 lascars came 
on shore leave from the ships at IVhanipoa to the factories, and, 
so far as appears, they were sent on shore with no one to control 
them. A brawl in the morning led to a street riot, by which 
the lascars were driven for refuge to the Creek hong. The 
crowd of Chinese increased and attacked the easternmost 
factories, and by midnight the Creek, Dutch, and English 
factories had been destroyed by fire. During this day the ring- 
leaders of the mob, appearing desirous of making the attack 
assume the form of a purely patriotic uprising, succeeded in 
preventing all pillage ; but on the 8th looting of the treasuries 
of the burned factories began, and continued until the an'ival of 
a body of 200 Chinese soldiers about noon — twenty-four hours 
after the mob first took possession of the sejuarc in front of the 
factories. The viceroy then took action, 8267,000 was paid as 
compensation for the property destroyed, and ten of the ring- 
leaders were dccapitated.“ The British merchants addressed to 
Sir H. Pottingcr a remonstrance and appeal for protection, stating 
that the riot was premeditated, and that the affray with the 
lascars was only the spark to start the explosion, the materials 
for which were prepared in advance ; they added that “ there is 
a spirit of hostility to the English very general among certain 
ordei-s in Canton.” ‘ The plenipotentiary replied throwing the 
responsibility for what had occurred on the foreign nierehants 
themselves, declaring that 

''the change wliich at that time [.May 1841*’] came over the people, and 
which has gradually led to tlieir present state nl' exasperation and excite- 
ment, must have t)een hrought about by ourselves — that is, partly hy 
mismanagement and partly t>y ill-treatment ; and I believe both these 
causes to have had a sliare in bringing nuitters to their jircsent crisis.” 

He then charged the foreign community with neglect of their 
obvious duty, demanding of them whether, 

" with your admitted knowledge of the hostile feeling of certain cla.sses at 
Canton . . . and yonr recorded belief that sooner or later an outbreak 

“ Uliiii. Eep., Deo. IS-IS. Laso!ir.s are sailors, native.s of British India. 

’ Hvltish merchants to Sir 11, I’oUinger, Deo. ISth, 1812, Corr. rel. insults 
in Cliina, pres. II. of Lords, Keb. 12th, 1857, p. 4. 

" Cf. chap. X, § 21. 
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would take place . . . you can couscieiitioiisly assert that you have studied 
the complexion of the times ; tliat you Iiave in any siiiffle iotii or circum- 
stance striven to aid me in my armnffcinents . . . hy endeavouring’ to 
dissipate and soothe the very excitement and irritation of which yon 
so loudly complain. . . . Kveii in the most civilised ])arts of the glohe 
such a course [the quiet continuance of business] woald liave been equally 
advisable and expedient ; and how much more so does it iip]>ear witli 
a jealous, arrogant, and unapproachable government like that of China, 
which we have for ages allowed, and almost encouraged, to revile and 
treat us as human beings of a lower grade.” “ 

§ 3. The plenipotentiarv fouiul himself in tlie situation of 
his succe.ssors, at one time or another, iluring tlie next fifty 
years ; the protagonists in this dispute, as in so many others, 
were the Chinese government and people on the one side, and 
the foreign mcrcliants on the other, with the foreign govern- 
ment and its representative in China acting as umpires or 
buffers, and striving to keep the peace. The British mercliants 
had waited more than eight veal’s, from the abolition of the 
East India Company’s monopoly to the signing of the treaty of 
Nanking; and, that treaty signed, without waiting for the 
.settlement of a tariff or the drawing up of regulations in re- 
straint of their own action or that of the Chinese, were anxious 
to enter upon the enjoyment of what had been gained hy the 
treaty. From an inferior state they had all at onee become the 
superiors, and the change in their situation had gone to their 
head. It was the knowledge of tliis attitude in the mercliants 
which in.spired Sir H. Pottinger to write as lie did, upbraiding 
them for their lack of sympathy and support ; but, none the 
less, on the specific point at issue — premeditation in tlie minds 
of the Chinese — the merchants were right and the pleni- 
potentiary wrong. On Octolier 13th the district magistrates 
issued a proclamation disbanding the militia, who had been em- 
bodied in the winter 1840-1841, and forbidding riotous as- 
semblies ; “ this could not fail to excite di.scoiiteiit in the minds 
of people who, while avowing their readiness to fight, were by a 
word deprived of all chance of lighting. Early in November 
a placard from certain of the gentry “ of Canton was posted on 

° Insults in China, pp. G-8. 

Cf. Sargent, “ Anglo-Chiuese Commerce anti Diplomaci',” passim. 

" Chin. Itep., Oct. 1842. 

Olqpction has been taken to the use of the word “ gentry ” lo ilcsrribe 
thu.se called by the Chinese Shen-shih, meaning “ those of t he olliciiil iU'u 
literary class.” Literati is inadequate, and gentry .seems the best word to 
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the walls, calling upon the people to resist any extension of the 
area for foreign residence outside the factories.'^ Later in 
the month another placard appeared reviving all the old causes 
of complaint .‘igainst the English, “ whose ruler is now a woman 
and then a man, whose disposition is more fierce and furious 
than the tiger or the wolf,” and charging them with breach of 
faith in continuing hostilities after they liad made the conven- 
tion of May 1841 ; warning the people that, if the English 
were allowed to settle on Chinese soil, “ to encroach even to our 
bedsides,” other nations would follow in their steps ; anrl re- 
minding the emperor of the myriads of the armed people who 
would support him in resisting the intrusive foreigner.'* On 
December 2nd a jmblic meeting was held, at which was read a 
manifesto from others of the gentry, appealing to the reason of 
^ those present, and warning them that the only object of the 
opposite party was to stir up commotion. There wa.s mucli 
division of opinion, and the meeting broke iip in confusion.'' 
On the 6th, the day before the riot, the viceroy and governor 
issued a joint proclamation, forbidding seditious assemblages 
and incendiary placards.'** It is, therefore, idle to say that there 
was no premeditation, and that the trouble originated in the 
affray between the lascars and the people ; and the merchants 
were justified in replying to the plenipotentiarv’s letter, repel- 
ling his charges, and denying especially the charge tlrat they 
had claimed special protection or been undulv hasty in exercis- 
ing their new privileges."^ 

§ 4. The action of the Chinese, people and authorities, was 
characteristic of the race. In China, placards take the place of 
the pre.ss,'’* and, being anonymous, their language is unrestrained, 
generally provocative, and always scuri-ilous. IVith a curious 
mixture of suspicion and credulity, the minds of the people 
respond I’cadily to the appefd thus made to their passions, and, 
in fact, the placards generally give expression to the talk of the 

describe men of family, of moans, and of education, living generally on 
inherited estates, controlling the tlionghts and feelings of their poorer neigh- 
bours, and able to influence the actum of the ollicials, .ns do the shen-shib of 
China. 

Chin. Rep., Deo. 1S42. 

'* Ibiil., Kov. 1842. 

“ Ibid., Dec. 1842. 

*“ Ibid. 

” Insults in China, p. 10. 

*’ An active native pres.s may be said to date onl) from 1900. 
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tea-shops, where the people meet for a social cup of tea and the 
exchange of gossip. So long as these placards do not spell 
rebellion, the authorities have always treated them as a safety- 
valve for discontent, and liave paid but little attention to them, 
being the more inclined to disregard them since the officials, 
generally speaking, carefully avoid anything which could 
antagonise their own class, the gentry ; and, in matters con- 
cerning foreigners, the gentry have always been irreconcilable 
Bourbons, resisting all change and all concession. When the 
riot comes in due sequence to the placards, the inherent weak- 
ness of the Chinese system of government is at once apparent. 
The responsible official is always an alien to the place, with 
limited powers of constraint, and in great dread of what may be 
reported regarding his action. His hope is that the fire may 
burn itself out, and his earlier action is generally limited to 
exhortations to the mob to be good children and do no further 
[J'jilschief ; when later he is driven to more decided action, he 
il'' en finds that the mob has got out of hand, and that he and 
^ e force at his dispo.sal are mere chips on the waves of disorder. 
• has not often happened that any official under the rank 
III Taotai, seldom that any under the rank of governor «>r 
111 'eroy, has taken, in such cases, an early decision of so strong 
kind as is involved in firing with ball cartridge on the mob. 
mere magistrate would have liefore him in his mind the 

t ad, for whose death later he would be held strictly respon- 
se ; just because he is himself the executive arm, superin- 
iident of police and coroner in one, he is the more subject to 
istile criticism. When finally the riot becomes so serious that 
e highest official available is forced to intervene, his action is 
(k|l|thless and drastic ; dead bodies no longer count, and hcails 
like wheat before the sickle, while money indemnities are 
.ied on guilty and innocent alike. The foreign merchants 
generally have had no intimate acquaintance with the country 
in which they lived, or with the mind of the people,^'' deriving 
their knowledge solely from their compradors or their body- 
servants ; and, while claiming the full benefit of the Chinese 
doctrine of responsibility and all the privileges of extra- 
territoriality, have required from the Chinese govermneiit a-s 

llii- statement is b.asc(l on the history of the siiccceilinif fifty ycir-', 
not on tlin pavlicular tpisoile now ander cuiisuierutiun. 
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enlightened and as effective a degree of protection in their 
vocations as they would expect from a government which is 
master on its own soil. Foreign governments and their repre- 
sentatives have occupied a difficult position between these two 
opposing parties. They have often had complications in other 
parts of the world,®' which made it difficult or impossible to 
give their undivided attention to Chinese affairs. In enforcing 
the treaties, while never indifferent to appeals from their 
nationals for protection and the full enjoyment of their privi- 
leges, it has also been tlieir duty to resist any enlargement of 
tho.se privileges by implication, and, in general, to act as judges 
in interpreting fairly the provisions of treatie.s impo.sed on 
China by force. This has frw|uently brought them into col- 
lision with their nationals, but, fre(|uently also, they have 
supported demands against their Ijetter judgmenl. 

§ 5. In June 1844, wruiTed at Canton the riot uhich has 
already been desci'ibcd in detail,”' in nhich the Americans were 
involved in the death of Ilsii A-man. On the (3iinese side the 
case was conn)roini.sed, and the demand for vengeance silenced, 
by the payment of compen.salion by the officials to the 
claimants.'*® 

§ 6. In December 1844, in the country near Amoy, an 
assault was committed by Chinese on two Chinese, who were 
afterwards kept in detention by the officials; it was alleged that 
this action w’as taken, by the people and by the officials, because 
the two men had .sold provi.sions to the English during the war. 
Such action, if the allegation was true, was in contravention to 
the amnesty clause in the treaty of Nanking,®' and the British 
consul, Mr. R. Alcock, protested, with the result that the two 
men were released a month later, without having suffered ill- 
treatment. The consul reported that “ the redress afforded. 

As, for examijlu, tbo position of the f’rencli p^o\ ermuent at the time of 
the Tientsin imussaoru ill ]S7(), ami of the lliiii.sh goveininent in witli 

the Indian nintiny and the second Chinese war on tlicir hands, or in ItlOO 
when atriou.sreier.ses had been snifered in South Afrirti. lluring the jeans 
]83!)-1812, besides tlie first Cliinese war, the liiitish guveiniuunt laid a 
cabinet orisis in May 1S3U ; anotlier eabiuel crisis in Sept. 1810; dilficultios 
with France and witli 'J'urkey fioni Sept. I.SIO until the following suuiiner; a 
difficulty with the Cnitud States in March 1811 ; war with Afgliaiiistan in 
1841-1842 ; a dissolution of parliament in June 1841 ; a change of adminis- 
tration in Sept. ; war and the anne.xation of Sind in 1842-1813. 

C'f. chap, xii, §§ 8, 3. 

“ Chin. Hep., June 1846. 

® Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. ix. 
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although tardy, is so far satisfactory, that it is a distinct 
admission on tlie part of the authorities of niy right to claim 
protection for any Chinese in the einployincnt of the British 
from unmerited jiggrcssion ; this being a point which the 
Taotai was disposed in the fli-st instance to dispute.” 

§ 7. On llarcli 18th, 1845, as Mr. 11. Montgomery Martin, 
colonial treasurer, Hongkong, Mr. K. B. Jackson, British vice- 
consul, Canton, and the Rev. Vincent Stanton, British chaplain at 
Hongkong, were walking for exercise on the city wall on the 
north .side of C'anton, they were assaulted by men brandishing 
swords and knives, who hurled large stones in their direetif)n 
and shouted “ Kill ! kill ! ” but in the end contented themselves 
with robbing the three of many of their valuables. 'I'lie High 
Commissioner, Kiving, exerted himself to do justice, and 
obtained the restoration of the valuables; and one of the 
culprits was arrested and punished, but, “though put to the ( 
torture, he would not betray his associates.”-’’ On the general 
{juestion of entry to the city (and its walls), Kiying declared 
that he agreed with the English view of their rights under the 
treaty, but “ can entertain no other view than that dictated by 
the disposition of the populace of Canton, which renders it 
impossible.” On this. Lord Aberdeen commented that “ those 
authorities seem to have the jjower, «hen ihev haie the in- 
clination, to keep the peojile in order . . . but I caution you 
to conduct any discussion with Kiying on the subject with the 
utmost temper, and on every account to avoid pushing matters 
to the extremity of interrupting the free course of trade in the 
Canton waters.” 

§ 8. At Foochow the few foreign residents, whenever they 
left their doors, were subjected t») hustling — usuallv nothing 
more than curiosity, hut easily degenerating into rudeness and 
violence ; and, on August 4th, 1845, Governor Davis addressed 
himself directly to the I’oochow viceroy' (sending a copy of his 
despatch to the High Commissioner), contrasting the conduct 
of the people of Shanghai, Ningpo, and Amoy with that of the 
people of Foochow, and asking that the treatment complained 
of should be remedied. The viceroy answered courteously, 

■•s Insults, pp. 14-18 
Ibid., pp. 18 seq. 

» Lord Aberdeen to Sir J. Davis, Ang. 8tb, 1845, ibid., p. 23. 
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recognising the existence of the evil, and proposed that notice 
be given when a foreigner wished to leave his ship or his house, 
in order that <a guard of soldiers might he sent to ticeompany 
him in his rambles.^' This procedure was irksome to both sides, 
as the residents did not wish to call for a guard every time they 
took a country walk,-” and the soldiers were not usually forth- 
coming when wanted ; and there was no shipping to which to 
apply it. On October 4th the interpreter to the British 
consulate, Mr. H. S. Parkes, while walking within the city, in 
the Manchu garrison enceinte, was pelted with mud and stones 
hy men of the military colony, who called out to him by name. 
An apology was promptly offered, and six persons were punished, 
three youths by Hogging with the bamboo, and three adults by 
exposure in the cangue — an especially degrading punishment for 
these conquerors colonised amid a subject lace, and not yet 
conscious of their decadence.^'* 

§ 9. On February 5th, 1846, as Commander Giffard, R.X., 
and other officers of the British navy were on shoi-e at Whampoa, 
walking about and shooting bird.s, they were “assailed by a 
crowd of people, with stones, urged on by the tipaos, or village 
heads ; having arms, they could easily have destroyed their 
assailants, but displayed a forbeamnee which does them great 
credit,” and walked ([uietly back to their boats.®’ In writing to 
Kiying, Sir J. Davis drew attention to this “ one more instance 
of the evil disposition of the Kwangtung people, which must be 
now corrected, in order to prevent future troubles.” In com- 
menting on the affair, Kiying pointed out that parties from the 
shipping were not permitted to “ go in an unauthorised manner 
into the interior of the country, and wander far about for 
amu.sement,” and if they did, “it shall then be lawful for 
the people of the country to seize and hand them over to the 
English consul, to be by him punished according to the 

Insults, pp. ‘iS-.'lli. 

'■* The author had this rule applied to him when he was engaged, in 1890, 
in making arrangements for the opening to foteign trade o£ the intensely anti- 
foreign province of Hunan, the Imperial government being very .inxiou-s that 
the arrangements should be made, and that no regrettable incident should 
occur. At the outset he could not have an ordinary afteruonn stroll without 
an escort of fifty or sixty soldiers, without arms but in uniform : and at the 
end did not succeed in getting the escort reduced below four men in gaudy 
uniforms. “ We are held responsible,” was the unanswerable argument. 

Insults, p. 34, 

®^Sir J, pavis to Kiyipg, Peb. Otlf, 1846, [hW-, P 3^- 
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circumstances.” By a literal ami stvaineil iiitevpvctation of 
the treaty, Iviying was right, if we disrcgairl the fact that the 
Canton authorities had never consented to make regulations, 
such as were made at Shanghai, for even the shortest walk into 
the country — the foreigners could not enter the city on the one 
hand, nor on the other could they go into the country. Sir 
J. Davis then wrote pointing out that no protection and none 
of the comforts of life were accorded to the regular traders 
residing legitimately at Canton ; but that the opium smugglers 
at Knmsinginoon and Namoa, who had been informed that 
they would be granted no British protection, “ have formed 
settlements on shore, built houses, and made good roads,” 
and all with the connivance and under the protection of the 
Chinese oflicials.^” The positions were now curiouslv reversed ; 
while the Chinese argued for the strict interpikation of 
treaty provisions, the Briti.sb plcnipotcntiai'y adduced the 
protection given to those engaged in the illicit opium trade 
at places not open by treaty, as a reason for granling etjiial 
rights to the merchants engaged in the legitimate trade at 
the treaty port; and the h'orcign Secretary saw the absurdity 
of this, and directed his representative ‘to caution British 
subjects against going into the country outside port limits — 
I still conceive it would be better to submit to some temporary 
inconvenience, rather than provoke the jealousy of an ignorant 
populace, by aiming at more than we are strictly entitled by 
treaty to exact.” 


§ 10. Lord Aberdeen, however, had not comprehended that 
all these difficulties were intimately connected with the burnimr 
question of the right of entry to the city of Canton. The right 
was based on the wording— -as interpreted at Shanghai and 
Foochow— of the treaty of Nanking, that “ British subiects, 
with their families and establi.shments, shall be allowed to reside 
. . . without molestation and restraint at the cities and toKm 


Kiying to Consul Maegregor, Feb. 8th, 1846 Inanity n Ti... i 
version of the treaty (Brit, tr? Bogne, 184,8 art vill 
persons belonging to the ships shall only be alloweS f 

and rules which will be fixed by the consnl in land under authority 

officers, and should any persons whatever '"‘■'’l'' 

article, and wander away into the country tho-o ii" stipulations of this 
over to the British consul tor suitable punishment*^* ^ 

® Kir.I. T)a.V1R fn (Tivinrv Ol.a. ... 


32 tj- I T» • ^ puuiBameni. 

» r J 1846, Insults, p 4 n 

Lord Aberdeen to Sir J. Davis, April li4th, 1846fibid., 
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of Canton, &c.” So long as the right claimed was not denied, 
as happened at Shanghai, it was forthwith abandoned ; but 
' when, as at Canton, it was absolutely rejected, those responsible 
for the conduct of English affairs in China set up, as an article 
of faith, the dogma that the “ right of entry ” was the keynote 
of success in Chinese affairs?'* On this they acted more or less 
consistently; and their contention was explicitly accepted by 
Kiying in 1843, and for two and a half years after. In July 
' 1843 he wi'ote to Sir H. Pottingcr that, as the cities at the 
other ports might be entered, he saw no reason for any ex- 
ception at Canton, but “ the trouble is that the temper of the 
people of Kwangtung is unlike that of the people of Chekiang 
-and Kiangnan (Kiangsu) . . . unsettled in mind by the war, 
they are easily {icecssible to doubts and suspicions ; he was 
now busily engaged in removing their unreasonable suspicions, 
and begged that a certain degiTC of patience might be exercised 
in the matter.’® The (|uestion was kept alive during 1844 and 
1845 by occasional demands for the exercise of the right from 
the English plenipotentiary, and by fre<|uent placards from the 
gentry announcing their undying I’csolvc to resist the claim ; 
and on January 13th, 1846, Kiying, as High Commissioner and 
vicei'oy, and Hwang En-tung, «is governor of Kwantung, issued 
a joint proclamation cxprcs-sly I'ecognising the right — “ at all 
the others of the five ports the English arc permitted to ejitcr 
the cities, and no troubles have cnsuetl ; it is hard that Canton 
alone should offer obstructions and opposition ” — and exhorting 
the “ gentry and people to lay aside their suspicions, and cease 
their opposition.” The answer came next day in the shape ol 
several placards from the “ gentry and people of the province 
of Kwangtung ” denouncing the weakness of the officials and the 
perfidy and brutality of the English barbarians, and warning all 
concerned that, on the day when the first of “ these wild bar- 

" Brit. tr. Xiinking, 18J2, :irt. ii. Words so italioisod in J. F. Gavia. 
“ China since the Peace," ii, p. I6S. 

“ J. F. Davis, op. oit., ii, pp. 141, 150, 108 ; Michie, “ Tlio Englishman in 
China” (Sir R. Alcook), i, pp. 08, 107, 114, KiO, 1R5, 310, 33.'!, 338 ; I.ane-Poole, 
“Life of Parkes,” i, pp. 145, 1(13 .seq., 217. At an interview at the Foreign 
Office in 1850, “ Lord Palmerston went straight to the point ami . . . elicited 
from Parkes the opinion that tlio right of entrance into Canton was tlie key to 
the whole difficulty. The Prime Minister (sic) repeated the phrase after his 
visitor, with evident approbation." — Lane-Poole, op. oit., i, p. 145. 

“ Kiying to Sir H. Pottinger, July 1843, Chin. Rep., Feb. 1846. 

" Chin. Rep., Jan. 1846. 
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barians” entered the city, it had been deterniined “first to 
decapitate and exterminate the odious race, and Ihen burn and 
destroy their habitations.”^'' On the next dav, the 15tli, as 
the Kwangchow-fu was passing in official state through the 
city, he and his retinue were attacked — a most rai’e occurrence 
for a Chinese official in his scat of government — and followed to 
his yamen, which was thereupon completely gutted and given 
to the flames ; all plundering was, however, rigidly repressed. 
The prefect escaped by a back-door ; and the Xainhoi-hien and 
the Hiehtai, who came successively to restore order, were driven 
away by force. That night a prm-lamation was issued bv the 
provincial treasurer and judge warning the mob to disperse ; 
and on the 16th they issued a second proclamation, stating that 
they “ now fully understaud that if is not your wisli that the 
foreignei-s should enter the city,” the previous official attitude 
having been merely tentative ; and declaring tliat “ tlie entrance 
into the city can never be allowed, and, so long as we remain in 
office, we can never alienate the people of this city.” Tlie High 
Commissioner and the governor also concurrently issued two 
proclamations, the first warning the people to disperse, the 
second taking the same ground as their subordinates on the 
vital question. 

"M'e are ashamed and covered with ^weat in thinking- of our inahilitv, 
on the one hand to make the foreigners yield, and on the other to 
secure the confidence of our own Chiiieise : it is utterly impossible for us 
to exhibit to you, the people, all the toils and trouldes connected with 
pending affairs, but, that you should think we wish to tre-it foreigner-, 
generou.sly and our own people harshly, is to us utterly incredible 
As the people are unwilling that the English should enter the city how 
can Ave consent to entirely tluvart their feelings, and improperlv co’mnlv 
ivith the Avishes of the foreigners i i j i .t 

1 11. Kiying iu 1846 at Canton found hini.self in the 
position of President Hoosevclt and Secretary Rout in 1907 
at San Francisco, when the people of the place, with great 
unanimity, insisted on the expulsion of Japanese pupils from the 
public schools, and denied to the Japanese residents rights 
Avhich the federal government was bound to uphold, both under 
treaties with Japan and on general grounds of expediency 
The federal government in 1907 had no constitutional means of 
poercing the sovereign state of California, and could only gain 
“ Chin, Bep„ Jan. 18W, » Xbid. 
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its end by the exercise of diplom.ocy. The Imperial govci’nment 
in 1846 could impose its will on a reluctant province only by 
the drastic measure of treating the opposition as a rebellion to 
be crushed ; for this its power was weakened by the result 
of the I’ccent war with England, and by* the numerous acts of 
rebellion which had occurrcxl in various parts of the empire 
during the years immediately preceding. Kiying’s position, 
moreover, was exceptionally difficult, since he had against him, 
not only the unanimous hostility of the ))eople of Canton, but 
the opposition as well of a .strong party in the empire, which 
refused to ac*cept the arbitrament of the war, and continued its 
criticism of the treaty and its hostility to its stipulations. The 
provincial government, as shown by the acticni of the treasurer 
and the judge, lost their res|)ect for the powei' of the High 
Commissioner, their viceroy, and ficcepted the extreme position 
of tlic anti-foreign parly ; and Kiying, depri\ed of all support, 
was driven to eat his own words, and reverse his position. 
He could have saved the empire by his statesmanship, but found 
himself helpless. 

§ 12. The British govenimcnt of the day saw Kiying’s 
difficulty, and, on receiving reports of the events at Canton 
of January l.'lth-16th, Lord Aberdeen wrote instructing Sir 
J. Davis to think carefully over doing anything, in connexion 
with opening the city of Canton, which might injure the position 
of Kiying, since the Cantonese were implacably hostile to all 
foreigners, and if Kiying were forced to coerce them into an 
acquiescent attitude, his position would be made very difficult. 
He then suggested, for Governor Davis’s consideration, the 
advisability of coming to an agreement w-ith Kiying to postpone 
entry to the city for two years.'"' There may have been demi- 
official notes, not on record, to the same effect ; but, w'hether 
under instructions or of his own initiative. Sir J. Davis had 
already acted in the same general sense. In the convention for 
the evacuation of Chusan, signed at the Bogue on April 4th, 
1846, it was mutually agreed that the exercise of the right 
should be indefinitely postponed, but not waived. 

" His Majesty the Emperor of China having on his ow'ii p.irt distinctly 
stated that, when in the course of time mutual tranquillity shall have been 

" Lord Aberdeen to SSir J. F. Davis, April 17th, 1846, in Public Record 
Office. 
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insured, it will lie safe and rifrlit to admit foreipiers into the city of 
t'anton, and the local authorities heiiifr for the present unable to coerce 
the people of that city, the plenijaiteiitiaries on cither side mutually a;j;ree 
that the execution of the above measure sliall be postponed to a moie 
favourable period ; but tbe claim of rijrbt is by no means yielded or 
abandoned on the part of Her Bribinnic Majesty.” " 

A proclamation bv Sir J. Davis, dated May 18th, after the 
convention had been ratified at Peking, stated that “ the 
previoirsly questioned right of entry to Canton city is conceded 
and established under the Emperor’s own hand, and the exercise 
of that right is agreed to be postponed only until the population 
of Canton shall be more under the control of the local govern- 
ment.” But Lord PalmeiSiton did not take so enthusiastic 
a view of the situation, and, on August 18lh, he wrote to Sir 
J. Davis informing him that it had been decided not to publish 
the convention for the present." 

§ 13. The treat V of Nanking provided that “ Cliu.san will 
continue to be held by her Majesly's forces until the money 
payments, and the arrangements for ojiening the ports to 
British merchants, be completed.” Sir J. Davis considered 
that “ the restoration of Chusan would soon be felt in relaxed 
vigilance of observance as regarded treaty stipulations,” and 
wi.shed to retain that island, after the last instalment of the 
indemnity had been paid, until “ the arrangements for opening ” 
the city of Canton should “ be completed.” ■' Sir H. Pottinger 
had agreed,^'' however, that “ the posts of Chusan and Kulangsu 
will be withdrawn . . . the moment all the moneys stipulated 
for in that treaty [of Nanking] shall lie paid ” ; and Sir J. Davis 
was reminded of this and instructed that “ strict adherence to 
the treaties and a reputation for fair dealing were of more value 
than any mere tactical advantage.”'*® The peaceful recovery' of 

" Brit, t'oiiv. Hogue, 18 1(5, wt. i, Treaties, i, p. aus. 

*■’ Chin. Be])., May If-IH. 

” On a change of guvernment Lord Fabnerstou had reafisumed charge 
of the Foreign Office, July 6th, 1846. 

Lord I'almerston to Sir J. F. Davis, Aug. IHth, 1846, in Public Fiecord 
Office. Of the five articles in the convention, the first has been quoted above, 
the second allowed British subjects to walk in the country to seventy named 
village.)), and the other three related to tbe evacuation of Chusan, which had 
been carried out on July 2Gth. 

’’ Brit. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. xii. 

'* J. F. Davis, “China since the Peace,” ii, p. 160. 

" The last instalment was paid Jan. 22nd, 1846.— Chin. Eep., Jan. 1846 
1“ Brit. tr. Bogue, 1843, art. xi. 

Lord Aberd^n to Sir J. F. Davis. 
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Chusan was, no cloiiljt, a sci'ious motive for well-doing : Hong- 
kong was lost beyond recovery ; Ijiit Chusan was still to be 
redeemed, and its redemption was held to ))c important by both 
parties in the empire, and the patent necessity operated to 
restrain the anti-foreign party, whose freedom of action was 
restored by its retrocession. The apprehension of Sir J. Davis 
seems to have been justified by the increasing frequency and 
violence of riots, one of the most violent of which occurred 
while the evacuation of Chusan was going on.’"' 

§ 14. On July 4111, 1846, an English merchant, Mr. Charles 
S, Compton, annoyed by the raucous cries of a fruit-seller in 
Old China Street, rushed out of his quarters in Mingqua Hong, 
kicked over the fruit-stand, and drove the hawker out of the 
street ; the matter was at once adjusted by the petty officer in 
command of the guard-house. On the 8th, towards sunset, 
another foreigner, Mr. Church, was similarly aroused by the 
cries of another fruit-hawker, and began to beat him with a 
cane. This caused considerable .stir among the people, and into 
the commotion ru.shed Mr. Compton, also armed with n cane ; 
and the two foreigners seized the hawker, took him inside the 
hong, tied him up, and, it was charged by the Chinese, beat 
him with their ennes. This stai*ted a riot which soon as.sumed 
a very .serious aspect. The British consul sent a mes.senger 
to the authorities, asking for protection, and this was followed 
by a similar appeal from the American charge d’affaires, both 
before 7 p.m. 


"■ Cries of ‘ Kill the foreiifii devils ! ’ ‘ Beat tlie foreign devils ! ’ rang and 
re-echoed tliroiigh all the streets in the vicinity of the foreign factorie.s. 
Hundreds of the basest of men were already collected, and many hundreds 
more were hastening to the scene of riot. It was now past 8 o'clock, and 
the action of the mob was every moment becoming more violent and more 
extensive. The gates and outer wall of Mingqna’s hong had been de- 
molished ; one of the walls of the cook-house battered down ; some of the 
iron-barred and stone-cased window.s of the lioii.se dug out of the solid 
wall, against which a heavy battering-ram was being plied with great 
fury. It was impossible to mistake the intentions of the mob. Unless 
force were interposed immediately, it ivas evident the scenes of 1842 — 

“ Of. J. F. Davi.s, op. cit., ii, p. 151. 

“ Any resident of L'liina who lias heard the harsh penetrating cries of the 
street vendors in narrow lanes will realise the nervous irritation caused to one 
suffering, perhaps, from the extreme heat of a Canton .Inly in confined 
quarters. 
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when tlie Hriti'sh faetorics were .sacked and burnt — were to be reacted. 
Indeed, two attempts liad been already made to set tlie house on file. 
Moreover, an olfioer of the Chinese government, with hi.s attendants, 
having come to the scene, liad been driven back.” “ 

The foreign I’csidoiits, therefore, armed them.selves and 
assembled in front of tlie factories ; and, after a consultation 
between the British eon.sul and the American charge d affaires, 
they charged the mob, winning the point where Old China 
Street touches the American Garden, and clearing the .short 
street west from that. At one time during this operation the 
foreigners were in great danger from volleys of stones, and 
opened fire, killing three and wounding .six of the Chinese.’’’^ 
Soon after 9 p.m. “ the Chinese authorities with troops came to 
the assistance of those who, till then, had been left to shift for 
themselves . . . and before midnight, with permission from the 
proper cpiarter, about !i00 Chinese .soldiers were marched into 
the American Garden.”’’* The authorities marched troops 
about the streets in the vicinity during tlie night and through 
the following day. For some days there was a feeling of great 
insecurity, but there were no further acts of violence. 

§ 15. Into a mass of highly inflammable material the incon- 
iderate and violent action of one man had thrown a spark 
vhich caused a conflagration which might easily have .assumed 
arger proportions. The matter was regarded from much the 
aiiie standpoint in London and in Hongkong ; and Sir J. Davis, 
(11 his action, anticipated generally the instructions on their 
Ivay to him.'’' On the one hand he called upon Kiying to 
)unish severely all who were concenied in the riot, holding the 
Chine.se government responsible for the preservation of order 
and the protection of life and property on Chinese soil, but 
warning the High Commissioner that, “ if the Chinese shall be 
unable or unwilling to keep order, Briti.sh subjects will defend 
themselves. On the other hand, an inquiry into the riot 
was held at Canton,'” and Mr. Compton wa.s charged before the 

*■’ Cliin. Eep., July 184G. 

w I'l'ocliimation of Namhoi-bien, Papers rel. riot at Canton in .Inly If' I® 
(pres, to II. of Commons 1847), p. 7. 

Chill. Rep., July 1848. 

“ Papers rel. riot, passim. 

"■ Lord Palmerston to Sir J. F, Davis, Oct. .Ird ISir, Paper.- rel. riot, 
p. 14. ’ ^ 

« Lord Palmerston to Sir J. P. Davis, Oct. 17th, 1846, ibid., p. 16. 
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consular court for breach of treaty ; •’'* and, by special order of 
Sir J. Davis,’’” the consul on September S-ith inflicted a fine 
of $200, “ in particular for having on July 4ith last kicked 
down the stall furniture of a fruiterer at the bottom of Old 
China Street.” The judgment was based on Hongkong 
ordinance No. 2, but, according to the governor, action should 
have been taken under ordinance No. 4 ; and Mr. Compton 
appealed to the supreme court at Hongkong. Judgment was 
rendered there on November 24th, and the chief justice, while 
declaring that action should have been taken under ordinanee 
No. 7, stated that : 


“This case was at first small, hut has hecome important from what has 
occurred connected with it. 'There has been a total disregard, not only 
of the fbrm.s of justice, hut of justice itself. . . . Mr. Compton received 
sentence under one ordinanee and \va.s fined under another. ... It is 
evident, in my opinion, tliat Mr. Compton was .sentenced, apparently, for 
wliat took place on the 4th, but really for what occurred on the 8th. . . . 
The whole proceedings have been so exceedingly irregular as to render 
it necessary to reverse the judgment altogether.” 

This outcome was a disiippointment to the authorities — the 
Foreign Office in London, the governor in Hongkong, and the 
consul in Canton — who were concerned to exercise such control 
over the violence of foreigners in China as would deprive the 

“ Whenever a Hnti-.li subject has reasou to eoniplain of a Chinese, be 
must first pi'oeeed to tlie consulate and .state bis grievance.” — Gen. Reg. 
Trade, ISld. art. xiii, made ])art of Hrit. tr. Bogue. 1K4;1. art. ii. 

“ •*] aeeorilingly directed the consul to levy the bigliest line of S2I)0 under 
tile consular ordinance.'’ — Sir J. K. Uatis to J.ord Paliuer.stuu, Sept. 2Uth, 
]S4(i, Papers rel. riot, p. 4!). 

““ Jiulgment in I’apers rel. riot, p. SO. 

.Jiidgineiil in I'apers rel. riot, pp, 84 seq. The action of the supreme 
couitin rever.dng tile consul's jndgiiieiit was iu full accord with the general 
opinion of the iiiercantile C'oniiiiuiiity at Canton and Hongkong. At a public 
meeting at Canton resolutions in support of Mr. Compton were adopted by the 
unaiiinioii.s vote of 48 persons, representing 28 British firms ; and a letter to 
him, dated Nov. Kith, fully oxoneiating him from the charge of causing the 
riot of July 8tli, was signed by 60 persons, representing 27 British firms.— 
Chin. 8ep., Nov. 1846. Tlie cause of tlic mercliants was also warmly espoused 
in England. In sequence to the riot of July 1846, and the murders of 
December 1847, strongly worded representations, urging more energetic 
measures, were addresse.l to the Foreign Office by the Manchester Commercial 
Association on Sept, 25th, 1846, and March 16tb, 1848, and by the Liverpool 
East India and China Association on Oct. 10th, 1846 and Feb. 22nd, 1848. 
Lord Palmerston replied to both upholding the policy of the government and 
the conduct, of Sir J. F. Davis. — Coit. between Foreign Offleo and tlie^e 
associations, pros, to 11. of Commons, March 6th and May 2Stli, 1857. 
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Chinese of am excuse foi then failure to maintain order."" 
Loid Pahneiston stated tliat he intended to lefer the whole 
pioceediugs, especially the judgment of the chief justice, to the 
law officeis of the ciown, and that he eiitiiely approved the 
fine of S200. 

It caiinol 1)0 toleiatecl tli.it Biitisli subjects <;linuld indulge towards 
the people ot China iii acts ot iioleiice oi contumely which they would 
not \entuie to piactise tuwaiil' the humblest and meanest indiiidual in 
then own couiitij ’ ' ‘ 

Sir J. F. Davis w.ts instiucted that, in returning the fine to 
Mr. Compton, “you will taiefully abstain from offeiiiig him 
any iipologv or amends”,"' and in a letter from the Foreign 
Olfice to Ml. Compton, he was informed that the government 
“ thoraiighh appiove the fine, and only regret that you escaped 
penalty owing to defect in the form of pioceediugs against 
you.”"’ 

§ 16. Two days aftei the liot, on July 10th, the British 
merchants at Canton sent to the consul a memoiidl asking that 
a ship ot war be stationed for their jirotection off the factories ; 
and on July 22nd addressed a similar lequest to the Foreign 
Office."" The consul was opposed to this step,"' on the ground 
that it would only piovoke the hostility' of the Chinese; and 
on the fuither ground, in which he was suppoited by the naval 
authorities, that Biitish ships of war should not relieve the 
Chinese of their duty of maintaining order. Lord Pahneiston 
made short work of this contention. He instiucted Sir J. F. 
Davis to lecjune the Chinese authoiities to punish the Chinese 

' ‘ Ihe bite Iciiuent aiiiong tiie Lnglish niuchants at C'aiituu, in loii- 
scqiicncc ot the liiii I oidciul on Mi Compton, lunv peihaps not gicith 
suipii^e VOID liiidsliip, who wile (oaiu-.int ot the pi oi coding-, ol Mi Jiinis 
tindu Capt an Itiliot, and who pcihips heanl tlio LVideiiio ot Mi. liiuli^, 
aiiotliLi iiioiolijiit, whj dtcliiod We neiei paid anj attention to .inj 1 iw in 
China tint I am awaic ot . . 1 am not the hist who has been coiuptlkd to 
remaik th.it it is more difficult to deal with our own countiymen at Canton, 
tluiu witli tlie Chinese goveinment, and I offer the best pioot ot this in the 
tact that it li.is cost me infinitely more trouble to make Mi Compton p.i} a 
hue ot bJUO th.iu to obtain a compensation to our meiclinnts ot slb.OOU toi 
losses vvbieh aeciiied paitly flora then own iniscoiiduct ” — .bn J. E llavis to 
Loid I’aluieislon, Nov 12tli 184li, I’apeis icl. not, p 71 

'■* 1 Old r.diueislon to .Sii J P Davis, Jan 2"ith, 1817, ibid , p S'l 

" I.oid l'al)iui-.ton to bn J. F. Davis beb 21th, 1817, ibid , p 'll). 

' Ml vddiiialou to Mr Curuptuu, Mauh 11th, 1S17, ibid p lJU 

" I’lpiis lel not, pp S, 11 

<• Consul Maegiegoi to eommandei ol ll.M.b. llaZst/utt, Jub 
Sii J. P Davis, July 2Jrd, 1846, Jan. 11th, 1817, ibid, pp 13. lUO. 
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guilty in the riot, and to inform the>u that the British govern- 
ment had ordered a ship of wai* always to be stationed in front 
of the factories."’' Later he wrote, for the benefit of all consuls 
in China : 

“I have only to say that, wherever British subjects are placed in 
dauber, in a situation which is accessible to a Britisli ship of war, thither 
a British ship of war ought to be and will be ordered, not only to go, but 
to remain as long as its preseuce may be required for the protection of 
British interests.” 

In October the foreign community, in the absence of any pro- 
tecting ship of war, decided to form a volunteer force for 
mutual organised defence. The British consul on October 13th 
wrote protesting, “ having heard that British subjects in 
common wdth other foreign residents at Canton have organised 
themselves in a species of armed body, on the ground of 
necessary self-defence against possible popular outbreaks.” ™ 
Lord Palmerston’s reply wa.s a clear exposition of what, under 
the circumstances of the time, he considered should be the 
attitude of foreign governments towai’ds the Chinese : 

“IVe sliall lose all the vantage ground we have gained by our 
victories in China, if we take a low tone. IVc must take especial care not 
to descend from the relative jwisition whicli we have acquired. If we 
maintain that position morally, by the tone of our intereourso, we sliall 
not be obliged to recover it by forcible acts ; but if wc permit tlic Chinese, 
either at Canton or elsewliere, to re.siime, .is they will no doubt always lie 
endeavouring to do, tlieir former tone of atfected superiority, we .shall 
very soon be compelled to come to blows witli them again. Of course we 
ouglit— and by we J mean all the Eiigli.sh in Cliina— to alistaiii fromgiving 
the Chinese any ground of complaint, and raucli more from aiiytliing like 
/ provocation or affront ; Imt we must stop on tlie very tlire.sliold any 
attempt on their part to treat us otherwise than as their equals, and we 
must make them all clearly uiiderst-uid, though in tlie civilest terms, that 
our treaty riglits mu.st be respected. 'ITie Cliinese must learn and be 
convinced, that if tliey attack our people and our factories, they will be 
shot ; and that if they ill-treat iiiiioceiit Kiiglislimeii, wlio are quietly 
exercising their treaty right of walking about the streets of Canton, they 
will be punished. So tar from objecting to tlie armed as.sociation, 1 tiiink 
it a wise security against tlie necessity of using force. Depend upon it 
that the best way of keeping any men quiet, is to let them see that 
you are able and determined to repel force by force ; and the Chinese are 
not in the least different, in tliis respect, from the rest of mankind.” 

“ Lord Palmerston to Sir J. F. Davis, Oct. .8rd, 1846, Papers rel. riot, 
p. 14. 

“ Lord Palmerston to Sir J. F. Davis, Deo. lOtli, 1846, ibid., p. 52. 

™ Papers rel. riot, p. 76. 

^ ’* Lord Palmerston to Sir J. F. Davis, Jan. 9tli, 1847, Corr. rel. operations 

on tile Canton River, April 1847, p. 2. 

S5 
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§ 17. On Octolicr ITtli, 18i6, tlie consul at Canton reported 
that two seamen from the British ship Mary Bannatyne had 
been enticed into the liack-.streets of the suburbs, and were 
there assailed by a mob, beaten with sticks, pelted with stones, 
and even cut with sharp weapons; one escaped by plunging 
into the i-iver, the other by taking refuge in a shop.'- Lord 
Palmerston’s reply was short and sharp : 

“ I liavo to in-truet you to (lomiinil the punishment of the piirtics guilty 
of this outrage ; anil you will moreover inform the Chinese authorities, in 
plain and distinct terms, that the British government will not tolerate that 
a Chinese moh shall with impunity maltreat British subjects whenever they 
get them into their power ; and that if the Chinese authorities will not, 
by the exercise of their own authority, punish and prevent such outrages, 
the British government will he obliged to take the matter into their own 
hands, and it will not be their fault if in such case the innocent are in- 
volved in the puinshment which may be sought to be inflicted on the 
guilty.” 

§ 18. There was f|uiet for a time, and towards the end of 
February, Sir J. F. Davis wrote to Kiying in a congratulatory 
tone, stating that 

“ the precautions taken hy the Chinese government have been lately 
much greater than before the distiirhaiices of July last, and I therelbi-e 
hope tliat troubles cannot again occur. British .subjects have been very 
strictly warned against originating disturbances on their own jjart, and 
thus we hope that tranquillity will be preserved on both sides.” '■* 

Feelings on both sides were, however, soon to be embittered 
anew by two incidents occumng in rapid succe.ssion. The 
Briti.sh consul asked of Kiying permis.sion to throw a bridge 
over Hog Lane, in order to connect two .separated portions ol 
the factories, and to build a cook-house for the sailors adjoining 
Hog Lane, in order to remove them from the temptations ol 
the streets. The people of the vicinity objected, as they would 
have objected to anything desired by the foreigners, and Kiying 
was constrained to refuse permission ; but the incident was 


« Consul Haegregor to Sir .1. F. Davi.<!, Oct. 19th, 1846, Coit. rcl. opera- 
tions, p. 1 ; C.aplain Picken to A. Campbell (Chairman of Committee of Defence), 
Nov. 11th, 184(i, Chin. Hep,, Nov. 1846. 

" Lord l‘.-ilnierston to Sir J. F. Davis, Jan, 12th, 1847, C'orr. rel. opera- 
tion.s, p. 3. 

” Sir J. F. Davis to Kiying, Feb. 13th, 1847, Papers reL riot, July 

p. 108. 
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important only as giving occasion for acrimonious discussion. 
On jMai’ch 12th a jiarty of six Englishmen (including Lieut.- 
Colonel Chesney) and one American visited Fatshan, and were 
conducted by their guide to the principal resident official. 
Fatshan is one of the places in China having great industries 
and a very large population, but having no official status ; and, 
under a lax government, these places have alwavs been turbulent 
and uncontrollable. Such a place was one to which no foreigner 
should have been allowed to go under the circumstances of the 
time. The party left the house under the escort of a “ white 
button mandarin,” and, finding that the people assumed a 
hostile attitude and began firing stones, they returned straight- 
way to their boats, running the gauntlet of stone-throwing, and 
saved from serious mischief only by the exertions of the officer 
escorting them ; after I’eaching their boat they were subjected 
to repeated volleys of stones.'' On llarch 22nd Sir J. F. Davis 
addressed a complaint to Kiying, foreshadowing the possibility 
of the intervention of British armed forces, and stating that he 
must report the affair to his government."'* Within a week, 
having in the meantime received Lord Palmerston’s de- 
spatches of January 9th and 12^1,^“ he assumed a stronger tone 
and demanded repai'ati'Jii, as instructed, for the outrage of 
October 17th, warning Kiying that “if your Excellency will not 
punish and prevent such outrages, it will be necessary for the 
British government to punish them. . . . Should your Excellency 
not redress these matters, it is my duty to inform you that you 
will bring down caUnnity on the Chinese people.”**'' Kiying’s 
answer of March 30th, evasive and unsatisfactory in character, 
was received on April 1st; and on that same day Sir J. F. 
Davis informed the genend commanding the troops in Hong- 
kong that “ under these circumstances, and with the strong 
communications from Viscount Palmerston, I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no other remedy but to proceed to 
Canton with a force and demand reparation on the spot.” In 
acknowledging receipt of this despatch, General D’Aguilar 

” Kingtehehen, the porceliiin centre, in Kiangsi, is another such place. 

™ Of the sixth rank, probably military, and therefore of small importance. 

” Corr. rel. operations. 1847, p. 9. 

Ibiil., p. 10. 

Of. aiitea, §§ Hi, 17. 

“ iSir J. F. Davis to Kiting, March 27th, 1817, Corr. rel. operations, p. 11. 
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htated that he “had Iona been prepared for this contin- 
geney.’”'' 

I 19. Without furtlier warning, without .sound of trumpet or 
the despatch of heralds, the lion pounced on the dragon. The 
troops were embarked on the ships of war before midnight on 
April 1st, and on the 3rd, General D’Aguilar informed Sir 
J. F. Davis that he was already in occupation of the factories 
at Canton, “having in the coui-se of the last thirty-six hours 
assaulted and taken all the principal forts at the Bogue, and in 
the Canton river, and, after destroying the gateways and blowing 
up the magazines, spiked eight hundred and twenty-seven pieces 
of heavy cannon.” This decisive action, whatever may be 
the judgment formed of its political wisdom and ethical 
morality, was approved by the foreign community generally ; 
and, on April 5th, Dr. Parker, the American charge d’affaires, 
and Mr. Forbes, the American consul, expressed to Sir J. F. 
Davis “ their entire concuri'ence in the necessity for the 
measures ahich had been adopted, and observed that it was the 
common cause of the foreign rcsidents.”''*’ By a note dated 
April 2nd, during the course of the hostile operations, Sir 
J. F. Davis imperatively retpiired of Kiying his adhesion to 
four demands: 

I'lie puni.slinieiit of the agj're-i-.cirs at Canton on October ]7tli. 

2‘. The {;uiii->hniunt of those at Fatshan on March litli. 

3“. SuHicient ground for tlie dwelling of British inercliants at Canton. 

4". The 2 )ractice now, or at a fixed period, of the right of free entry 
into the city.’’* 

After an interview between the two high officials on the 4th, and 
an ultimatum delivered on the 5th, a convention was agreed to 
on April 6th, in the form of a despatch from Kiying, in which 
he accepted the following terms 

1". “ The iiiteiitiou of returning iny visit in the city is excellent, hut 
the time for it ouglit still somewhat to be delayed. It is therefore now 

Sir J. F. Davis to Major-Gen. D’Aguilar, April 1st, 1847, Corr. rcl. 
operations, ji. 16. Major-Gen. D'Aguilar to Sir J. F. Davis, April 1»4L 
ibid., p. 17. 

Major-Gon. D’Agnilar to Sir J. F. Davis, April 3rd, 1847, ibid., p. 18. 
Tins operaU(jn was carried through with the insignificant force of IKK) soldiers, 
3 steamers, and 1 brig.— Sir J. F. Davis to Lord Palmerston, April 12tli, 1840 
ibid., 23. 

Gorr. rel. operations, p. 18. *' Ibid, p. 19. 

Tieatie-, i, p. 210. Notification of Sir J. F. Da^ib, Corr. rel. operaiior 

p. 22, 
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agreed that two years from tliis day’s date British officers and people shall 
have free entrance into the city.” ** 

2". “ W^henever Knglishmcn go on shore to walk, and meet with insult, 
the local authorities must investigate the matter and punish the aggressors ; 
and the space of one day’s journey, just as at Shanghai, is also assigned at 
Canton for such e.vcursious.”*' 

3". The aggressors in the outrages of Octol)cr and Afarch were to be 
punished. 

4". “An adequate space on the Honam side of the river shall be 
granted on lease to British merchants and otliers for the erection of 
dwellings and warehouses.” 

5”. Sites for a church and a cemetery. 

6". The bridge over Ilog Lane to be built. 

7”. The river front before the fiictories to be kept clear of boats. 

§ 20. Kiying was in a po.sition of exceptional difficulty and 
powerle.ssness. We have seen*''* how he was forced, by the 
intensely hostile feeling of the Cantonese people, to withdraw 
from his statesmanlike position on the ([iiestion of the barren 
right of entry to the city. Besides the situation at Canton, he 
had to deal with disorders throughout his viccroyalty, the two 
province.s of Kwaugtung and Kwangsi, which were already 
serious, and which, though now di.sconnected and disorganised, 
were .soon to attain to the dignity of organised rebellion ; while 
along the coast piracy was becoming more common. This 
situation he dealt with in a thorough and effective oriental 
manner. Executions were frequent and numerous,'*'* and it was 
only by a ruthless cxcrci.se of the powers of government that 
prestige of the government could be maintained. This was the 
time selected by Sir J. E. Davis, under the spur of Lord 
Palmerston’s insti'uctions, and with the full support of the 
foreign community, to disregai-d Lord Aberdeen’s previous in- 
junction to think carefully over tloing anything to injure 

“ Cf. antca, ^ 12. 

" Cf. chap, xiii, § 12. 

"* Cf. ante.'i, § 10. 

“ ‘•Multitudes of vagabond.s, ready for any mischief, are congregate! in 
and about the city. So far as human agency goes, nothing but physical force 
can keep these bands in cliuuk ; let that be removed, or the fear of pimisliment 
be taken away, and they uould sack the factories at once. On the !)tli instant 
41 Chinese criminals were decapitated at the I’otter’.s Field, near the Imperial 
landing-place. A similar scene was exhibited there on the 5th.” — Cliin. Kcp., 
Feb. 1847. 

“ Twelve hundred Chinese criminals are said to have been beheaded in 
Canton during the last year, and many tbonsands are now ia prison. Since 
the opening of the seals of the provincial officers on the 5th the work of 
decapitation has been renewed. Causes are in operation among the Chine.«e 
that must year after year continue to swell the tide of evil and hasten on some 
— it is hard to say what — dreadful calamity.” — Chin. Rep., March 18 17. 
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Kiying’s po.sition, anti to exwiitc his coup tie main ; he accom- 
plished his immediate object, and his action was fully approved 
by his government, but the result wjus to intensify the hostility 
of the people of Canton and vicinity,''* and to undermine 
Kiying'’s power to maintain order, Ix)th in foreign and in purely 
national affaij's. 

§ 21. Kiying, however, numifested greater and greater 
anxiety to allow nothing to interfere with the continuance of 
peaceful relations with the Knglish, who, as in the past, stood 
as champions of the whole foreign community, witliout distinc- 
tion of nationality. On May l.'llli a Malay sailor from a 
Briti.sh .shij) received some injurias, and Kiying took prompt 
action to give redress ; on i\Iav 28th stones were thrown from 
the .shore at an English boat containing live persons, and the 
culprits were punished within a week on ./Vugust 8th, as 
Messrs. Rcynvfian (Dutch) and Vancher (Swiss) were on pass.age 
from Canton to Hongkong, their boat was raided off Canton city, 
Vaucher l)eing drowned, and Kiying took prompt action;''' on 
the same day a party of eight young men, mostly English, 
going a-pleasuring in a hojit, were molested at Tlwangchuki, a 
village three miles above Canton, and the guilty persons were 
flogged and caiigued."-’ So ])lca.sed was Sir .1. 1’’. Davis with 
Kiying’s wliole cour.se that, at this junctui’c, Ik* wrote to the 
High Commi.ssioiier to express his sense of .satisfaction at the 
“uniform good Faith .and firmness willi wliich he had puni.shed 
casual infractions of the peace.”''® Yet, on October 24th and 
on November 6th and 19th, there were other similar episodes, in 
each of which Kiying gave complete and speedy I’edrcss."' thereby, 
it mast be clearly recogni.sed, .still further weakening his hold on 
the irritated, riotous, and rebellious j)cople of Canton. 

§ 22. On December 5th a party of six young Englishmen 

Lord Palmerston to Sir J. F. Davis, June 2lth and July oth, 1S17, 
Corr. rel. operation.s, jip. H'.l. 34 . 

A.nti-loreign placards in L'bin. Kep., April 18J7. 

*- Papers rel. murder of six Englishmen in the neighbourhood of Canton in 
the month of Dec. 18i7, pres, both H. of Parliament, 1848. p. 2. 

« Insults, p. 70. 

** Chin. Hep., Sept. 1847. 

“ Insults, pp. 77-86. 

“ Sir J, F. Davis to Lord Palmerston, Sept. 23rd, 1847, Murder of six 
Englishmen, p. 1. 

Miirdur of six Englishmen, pp. 8, 9, 17. 

“ Twro of them were among the eight who were molested at the same 
village on Aug. 8th. 
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went by boat to Hwangchuki, iuton(b’ii<f to take a country walk, 
and were not again seen alive. It was afterwards brouglit out 
in evidence that they weiT probal)ly not ai'incd, or, if at all, 
with one or two pistols ; that, on landing, tliey were at once 
surrounded and hustled, and two were killed ; tliat foui’ fled, 
but were captured and killed the next niorning ; that the last 
one was killed after formal debate, when it was decided that he 
could not be spared, since, if left alive, he would bring retribu- 
tion on the viUago. At some stage in the proceedings one Chinese 
was killed and one wounded. The bodies of the murdered 
Englishmen, much mutilated, were recovci-ed and brought 
to Canton on the 9th and 10th. Kiying acted promptly 
and effectively. He took military tx'cupation of the village ,at 
once, in itself a heavy punishment ; by the 11th he had arrested 
six men, and by the loth nine additional. After some cor- 
respondence on the nuiidjcr of heads Aran ted,""’ justice was 
finally, on December 21st, administered at Hwangchuki, in the 
presence of Chinese officials, troops, and people, and in the 
presence of English officers, civil and military, and of a guard of 
thirty-three soldiers fi'oni an English regiment. Of those adjudged 
guilty, four were summarily decapitated on that day ; the 
remaining eleven Avere rcseiwed for the idtiniate decision of the 
King I’u, meantime being iJi-OA-isionally sentenced, one to de- 
capitation, one to strangulation, three to the frontier for life, 
and six to bainbooing and banishment for three years.'"' Tavo 
months later Kiying was relieved of his duties at Canton, and 
ordered to Peking.'"’' In March Sir John Prancis Davis Avas 
.succeeded by Mr. Samuel George Bonham, as goA-ernor and 
commander-in-chief, cnvoy-extraoi'dinary and minister-plenipo- 
tentiary, and superintendent of trade. 

§ 23. At Shanghai, the other important centre of foreign 
trade and residence, other conditions prcA-ailcd. There full 
security Avas enjoyed by foi-eigiier.s, and they Avere free to vi.sit 

” Jliirder of six Englishmen, pp. 22 seq. ; Chin. Rep., Dec. 1847. It must 
he noted that the pocket pistols of that day were very ineffective weapons. 

Kiying argued, and succeeded in maintaining, that, as six Englishmen 
were killed and two Chinese killed or wounded, the demands of justice would 
he met by four heads. This Avas a position Avhich he could upliold to the 
Cantonese. 

Murder of six Englishmen, p. 34; Chin. Rep., Jan. 1848. 

Chin. Rep., Feb. 1848. He left Canton on March 16th. 

•” Chin. Rep., March 1848. 
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without molcstiition the country round about, the only limita- 
tion being that they should lie able to return witliin the same 
dav. Occasionally a regrettable incident might occur, as when, 
on May 18th, ISIT, an American missionary, the Rev. W. iM. 
Lowric", was killed by pirates, while on passage by sea from 
Chapu to Ningpo ; but piracy was rampant along the whole 
coast, and six of the murderers were arrested before November. 
Amid these gcncrallv peareful sun-oundings, a serious incident 
occurred on JIarch 8th, 1S48, at Tsingpu, within, but bai-ely 
within, the visitable radius from Shanghai. Three English 
missionaries, the Rev. Or. W. H. Medhurst, the Rev. W. Muir- 
head, and Hr. W. Lockhart, were here set upon by Shantung 
junkmen, hustled and chased to their boats, and much bruised 
and cut by blows from hoes, clubs, iron bars, chains, etc. They 
were rescued by the Ilien, but undoubtedly were able to reach 
the point of rescue only l)ecausc of “the rare example of 
Christian forbearance and temper which marked their conduct.” 
Instant demand was made by the consul, IMr. Rutherford 
Alcock, for prompt i-edross, but there was sonic hesitation. 
The authorities had to deal, not with tlic generally law-abiding 
and friendly inhabitants of the country, but with a mass of not 
less than thirteen tliousand men from the grain junks, aliout to 
be deprived of their occujiatioii, witlioiit funds, and “ a terror 
to the peaceful inhabitants, whom they ))lunder and maltreat 
with impunity”;'"' and Chinese ollicials have ordinarily no 
great power of coercion against .sturdy rogues. Tlie consul 
warned his nationals that “ no one, with common prudence, can 
at present visit the neighbourhood of these grain junkmen,” 
but he would not tolerate any hesitation or dereliction of dutv, 
and at once declared war against the Chine.se empire. ()n 
iWarch 13th, five days after the occurrence, he informed the 
Taotai that he would stop all payment of duties by British 
.ships until full satisfaction was obtained, that no grain junks 
would be permitted to leave the port of Shanghai, and that if, 
in forty-eight hours, ten of the chief offenders were not appre- 

Chin. Hep., Sept. 1847. 

’I"’ Ibid., Nov. 1847. 

.Mr. Hiiihorford Alcock to Sir J. P. Davis, March 10th, 1848, Insults, 

p. 80. 

Mr. Alcock, notification of March 10th, 1848, ibid,, p. 92. 

IDS TUiA ’ ’ * * 
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hendecl, he would adopt other measures.*'” There were at the 
time 1400 junks in the port fully laden with tribute rice 
destined for the support of the Manchu colony in Peking ; and, 
to enfore his claims, the consul had at his disposal one 10-gun 
hrig, the Childers, The Taotai pleaded his helplessness, and 
gave warning of possible riots directed against the foreign 
residents, but the Childers boldly dammed the stream of food 
for the court, and the blockade was maintained ; and the course 
adopted, risky though it was, met with the cordial approval of the 
entire foreign community. Air. Alcock thereupon, on the 19th, 
took the decisive step of communicating direct with the viceroy 
at Nanking. To have his action reviewed by a superior is the 
last thing a Chinese oHicial desires, and the viceroy himself 
must always have in mind, “ What will they .say in Peking.'*” 
The viceroy then took prompt action. He at once removed 
the Taotai, and dcsp.atchcd the pi-ovincial judge to hold an 
assize at Tsingpu. Ten criminals wei-e pi-oduced for inspection 
at Shanghai, and two were positively identified as having been 
foremost in committing the injurie.s, while others were recog- 
nised as having been present. Tho,se identified were, on 
March 29th, condemned to the cangue within the foreign settle- 
ment, for a minimum period of one mouth.'" 

§ 24.. Mr. Alcock acted in this case in the sjjirit in which, 
some years later, he declared that 

“ A .s.ilntaiy dre.i(l of the iinniPfli.stc coii.seciiioiiccs of violeiire offered 
to British suhjects, ccrhiinty of its i!re.itiii<r ffreater Iroulde luiil ihiiifrer to 
the n.'itive authorities personally thnii even the most vigorous efforts 
to protect the foreigners and seize their assuihints will cntiiil, seems to ho 
the best and only protection in this country for Englishmen.” 

Mr. Bonham, within the week in which he entered on the 
duties of his post of governor of Hongkong, reported that he 
“conceived Mr, Alcock had exceeded the just limits of his 
authority ” ; and he wrote to Mr. Alcock : “ I feel more 
strongly tlian ever the necessity of discoui'aging any offensive 

Mr. Alcock to Taotai, and public notification, March 13th, 1818, Insults, 

p. 108. 

The quantity of rice was certainly not less than 100,000 tons ; and the 
junks must have been manned by at least 20,000 b.ardy sailors. 

Mr. Alcock to Sir J. F. Davis, March 17th, 25th, 31st, 1818, Insults, 
pp. 94, 127, 138 ; Micbie, “ Englishman in China,” i, pp. 129 seq. 

Michie, op. cit., i, p. 133. 

Mr, Bonham to Lord Palmerston, March 25th, 1848, Insults, p. 92. 
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operations, wliicli may embroil the two nations in hostilities, 
without the previous sanction of H.M. government.” Lord 
Palmerston approved of “ the decision taken and the cour.se 
pursued by Mr. Alcock,” but added that, though the goi ern- 
ment approved, “ yet this case must be considered .‘is an 
exception to a rule, and not as a precedent for future 
guidance.” 

§ 25 . At Canton the people continued to show hostility, 
while Ilsii Kwang-t.sin, the acting High Commissioner and 
viceroy, continued to give prompt redress. On April 1st two 
Englishmen were stoned, across the river from, but within a 
mile of, the factories ; within the week two identified culprits were 


exposed in the cangue, both w ithin the factory grounds and at 
the .scene of the outrage.^'® The High Commissioner having at 
first advanced the argument that no redress was possible because 
the Englishmen w ere “ not accompanied by policemen and in- 
terpretei’s,” the pretension was resisted, and Lord Palmerston 
expressed his entire approval."^ On April 29th Mr. Bonham 
had an interview at the Boguc with the High Commissioner ; 
the interview was satisfactory as to ceremonial, but Mr. Bonlmm 
reported that “ Hsii i.s .somewhat taciturn, and made but few 
reinark.s.” At thi.s lime, though }K)thing f)f it i.s .shown 
in the official despatches, there appears to have been stnne 
attempt to revive some form of the old monopoly ; and on 
May 10th the Britisli consul issued the following notification : 


“ The Provincial Goveniineiit having violated and set at iionglit tlic 
fifth article of the ti'caty of Nanking, and having sent a jjositive denial of 
reparation to tlie remonstrances and requisitions of the iindeivigncd 
H.H.M. Officiating Consul at this port, he is constrained to request that 
all British merchants having duties and tonnage dues to piiy into tin; 
Imperial Cu.rtoms will withhold the same pending the pleasure of H.M. 
Plenipotentiary, to ndiom the iH)ints at issue have lieen referrefl.” "" 


Five days later, under instructions from the j)leni])()tcntiiirv, 
this was withdrawn.!*'* On August 30th, at Foochow, Mr. 
Pai'ish, the assistant to the British consulate, was stoned w'hile 


■" Mr. Bonham to Mr. Aloock, March 27th, 1848, Insults, p l-J.q. 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, July 6th, 1848. ibid, p 16!) 
Mr. Bonham to Lord Palmerston, April 10th, 1848, ibid., p. 124. 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, July 1st, 1848, ibid., p. 168 
I',“ I'Ord Palmerston, May 4th, 1848, ibid., p. 171. 

Chin. Hep., May 1848. 

Ibid., June 1848. 
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out riding within the city, and stated that this had occurred 
to him before; the viceroy was polite in his inejuiries for 
Mr. Parish’s health, and dii’ected the issue of proclamations 
enjoining on the people to treat foreigners better.'-* On 
November 27th Mr. T. T. Meadows, while on his wav from 
Whampoa to Canton, was attacked by pirates, and “ only 
escaped with his life by jumping into the river aiid swimming 
ashore, after having shot two of his assailants ” ; thirteen of the 
parties implicated were tried on the general charge of ])iracv, 
and .sentenced, eight to dccapibition and live to transportation 
for life.*"- On this, Lord P,almei-.ston observed that 

“the extent to whieli capital piini'-limpiit «eem‘! to he inflictetl in China, is 
not in liarniony witli tlie feeling- of the Hiitisli nation on such niattei’.s ; 
and it is not desirahlc that you should pi’ess for the decapitiition of 
offender.s except in ca.scs in which such exain])les may i-eally l>e reiinirod 
for the protection of Jlritish buhjects, and by the gra\ity of the eoniniitleil 
offence.'’ 

This must lie considered as meant for ))arliamentaiy con- 
sumption ; but, for the making of an omelette, Asiatic rulers 
know only one method, the breaking of (>ggs. 

§ 26. Lurking in the background of all the hostility thus 
manifested, and not so much, perhaps, a cause as a result, was 
always the questiou of the right of entry to tlic city of Canton, 
which, it hud been arranged by the .settlement of April IH'iT, 
should be deferred until April IS'iD. On June 7th, 1848, 
Mr. Bonham wrote to the High Commissioner suggesting that 
preliminary arrangements should be made for the apj)roaehing 
date ; and, in his replj', Hsii pointed out all the disadvantages 
of insisting on the exercise of the right, warning the pleni- 
potentiary that “ this temporary an-angeinent was by no means 
the way to ensure perpetual protection or to secure lasting 
tranquillity to both sides.” *"' On this, Lord Palmerston sent 
instructions to “ warn him seriously of the consequences which 
■would follow if he should refuse or neglect to fulfil faithfully the 
engagements which have been entered into by the Chinese 

Insults, pp. 185 seq. 

Mr. Bonham to Lord Palmerston, Deo. 29th, 1818, and Jan. 21th, 1849, 
ibid., pp. 189, 190. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, May 12th, 1849, ibid., p. 195._ 

Papers rel. proceedings ot H.M. naval forces at Canton (1856), pres, 
both H. of Parliament, 1857, p. 150. 
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govemment and its officers.” Further correspondence having 
elicited further objections from the High Commissioner, Lord 
Palmerston wrote expressing his doubt of the practical value of 
the right of entry, and suggesting, as a compromise, that the 
right should be restricted to the plenipotentiary or the consul 
on occasions when they should visit the viceroy, attended by a 
Chinese escort.” After full consideration, he ag<ain instructed 
Mr. Bonham that it was 

“ inadvisable to proceed to hostile measures iu regard to a privilege which, 
like the admission of British snhjeots into tlie city of Caiitoii, we liave 
indeed a right to demand, but which we could scarcely enjoy with security 
or advantage if we were to succeed in enforcing it by arms,” 

and, in effect, authorised him to evade the issue. Meantime 
the usual course in Imperial affairs was followed. Memorials 
to the throne were presented by Hsu Kwang-tsin, by Kiying, 
by Mtichangah, by others ; and the net result at Peking seems 
to have been to direct the officials to temporise, throw the 
whole blame on the people of Canton, and carefully avoid a 
colli.sion.'*’' Among the people of Canton there was much 
excitement. Placards appeared in oixlinai'y course, bold and 
truculent, and assuming a lofty tone of determination to resist 
foreign intrusion ; the following extract may Ire taken as 
typical of them all : 

“ If tlie barbarians make a single move, then sound the tocsin in every 
place, and, united in mind and strength, at one heat of the drum we will 
take them, and absolutely kill every one of the barbarian rebels, and not 
leave a blade of grass an inch high, nor allow the creepers to spread.” 

Processions of the militia took place every night, conducted with 
the utmost quietness and good humour,'®" but with a grim 
intention behind them. There were pilgrimages to the temples, 
too, especially to one situated near the Second Bar Pagoda, 
about twenty miles from the city, dedicated to the Great King 
of Vast Sanctity, who preserves his devotees from danger by fire 
and flood ; to this temple between twenty and thirty thousand 
pilgrims resorted during the month of March.'®' 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, Sept, inth, 1848, Proceedings naval 
forces, p. 151 . 

JiOrd Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, Oot 7tb, 1848. ibid., p. 1.54. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, Deo. 30th, 1848, ibid., p. 158. 

'•* Proceedings naval forces, pp, 176-178. 

Chin. Rep., Maroh 1849. i* Jbid. Ibid. 
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§ 27. An interview between the High Commissioner and 
Mr. Bonham was held at the Bogue on h’ebruarj 17th, but it 
was inconclusive ; and, after .some further correspondence, on 
April 1st Hsii communicated a copy of an Imperial rescript 
in which the Emperor declared that he could not oppose the 
unanimous opinion of the people of Canton, and could not 
force the right of entry to their city.'*^ Mr. Bonham then 
proposed to call on the High Commissioner, within the city, 
but this offer was declined.'^^ There was no help for it ; the 
exercise of the right had to be abandoned. On August 24th, 
under instructions from Lord Pahuemton, Mr. Bonham sent 
to the High Commissioner a formal protest, in which, after 
reciting the provisions of the treaties of Nanking and of 
the Bogue, the convention of April 1846, and the agree- 
ment of April 1847, the emperor was charged with failure 
to keep his treaty engagements, and was warned that, 
“whatever may happen in futm-e between the two countries 
that may be disagreeable to China, the fault thereof will lie 
upon the Chinese government.”*** The English might nurse 
their wrath in silent dignity, but the Chinese were jubilant ; 
once again had the barbarian been shut out from the sacred 
precincts of Canton. The Emperor, by an edict of May 7th, 
bestowed on the viceroy and the governor, “ for their services in 
tranquillising the people and in managing the barbarians ” — on 
the viceroy, Hsii Kwang-tsin, hereditary nobility of the fourth 
rank (viscount) and the double-eyed peacock’s feather ; on the 
governor, Yeh Ming-chin, hereditary nobility of the fifth rank 
(baron) and the single-eyed peacock’s feather. On two of the 
leaders among the gentry the Emperor further bestowed brevet 
office and the button of the third civil rank, and he directed 
that others be recommended for further honours.**'’ The 
viceroy and governor dedicated to the principal temples votive 
inscriptions ascribing the victory to the merits and the patriotism 
of the people,**® and to those high officials the grateful people 

Proceedings naval forces, p. 181. 

Ibid., pp. 181-183. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, June 26th, 1849, Proceedings naval 
forces, p. 191. Mr. Bonham to Hsii, Aug. 24th, 1849, ibid., p. 205. 

*•“ Proceedings naval forces, p. 200. 

Dr. Bowring to Lord Clarendon, April 19th, 1852, Corr. rel. entrance 
into Canton, 1850-1855, p. 3. 
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of Canton prosontcd honorilic tablets, inscribed, “The Peoples 
Will .stmiii;; as a walled City." 

§ 28. The exercise of tbe right of entry was perforce 
abandoned, but Lord Palmerston was not disposed to accept his 
defeat without protest. lie bad made his formal protest in 
general terms ; but when the jubilation of the people of 
Canton, and tlie dedi<‘ation of tablets and bestowal of rank and 
honoui’s on the vicerov and governor were reported to him, his 
wrath blazed out. He instructed the plenipotentiary to hand 
forthwith to the High Conuiiissioner a protest, which was to be 
forwarded to the Imperial government at Peking, in which, 
after referring to tlie various marks of approval shown to the 
action of the Canton authoritie--, he reminded the Chinese 
government of the “mistake which was committed by their 
predecessors in and of the result of the military opera- 

tions of the English undertaken in consequence. 

“ Now they appear to he eiiconratfinir and exciting among the people 
of t'anton lio-tilu feeliiifjs towards Brittsh subject'. ; but let them not 
deceive tlieni'clve'— the forliearance nliich tlie British government has 
Iiitherto displayed arise-, not from a -ense of wcakncs-, but from the 
eoiisciousness of .superior -trenath. The Briti-li government well knows 
that, if occiisiou rcciuireil it. a Briti-li military force would be able to 
destroy the tow 11 of Canton, not leaving one .single liou-e standing, and 
could thus inflict the mo-t -igiial chastisement upon the people of that 
city.” 


On the .same date, in expressing his approval of the action 
of Dr. Bowring, consul at Canton, in returning two de.spatches 
to the High Commissioner, “ in consequence of irregidarities in 
style and writing," I,ord Palmerston .sent to Mr. Bonham 
“a letter in a sealed cover whicli I have addressed to tlic 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at Peking," giving cover to copies 
ot the two notes of proto.st addressed to the High Coni- 
inissioner.’*” Tliis was to be transmitted through the authorities 
at Shanghai. 

§ 29. Mr. Bonham proposed that he should himself be the 
bearer of the letter to Peking.*^* He wa.s instnicted, in reply, 

Chin. Ifep., May 1849. *■ Heferences as in n. 134. 

Lord 1’almi.Tston to Mr. Bonham, No. (18, Aug. 18th, 1849, in I'ublic 
llecord Ottice. 

Lord I'aluierston to Mr. Bonham, No. 73, Aug. ISth. 1S49, in i'ublic 
liecnrd ( ifiice. 

Ml. iiuuuaia to Lord I'almeiston, Oct. 28tii, 1849, in t'nblh’ llicord 

OflSce. 
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that lie might exercise his discretion in the matter ; but that, 
if he decided to go in person, he was to be “ careful not to give 
to your visit tlie character of a mission to the Emperor, 
invoking questions of etiquette, as j-ou would thereby expose 
yourself to the chance of not obtaining reception.” After 
some consideration, Mr. Bonham contented himself with .sending 
to the viceroy at Nanking copies of his notes to the High 
Commis.sioner at Canton, and with forwarding Lord Palmer- 
ston’s sealed cover direct to the moiith of the Peiho in 
H.M. .steamer Reijniird. What happened to the copies .sent to 
Nanking is not known ; those .sent (in June 1850) by the 
Reynard were rejected witli contumely. An Imperial edict 
declared : 

"The recent proceediiif's nf foreifriiers at Tientsin, in impudently 
fonvardiiift dc.spatclie.s direct to the Hini.sters of State, can he looked upon 
only as contumacious and insultinjr in the extreme. M’^e lune, accord- 
ingly, given our commands that no reply he handed to them, hut that 
these documents he pa«.sed over in perfect silence, as if they were of no 
consequence whatever. Now, as our code of ceremonies has ordained 
that the officials of the Empire shall have no intercourse witli foreigners, 
we therefore require that our Chief Ministers of State return no reply to 
said foreigners, lest by so doing they should give the slighte.'-t enrourage- 
ment to their insolent arrogance. But whei'eas Hsii Kwang-tsin, our 
Viceroy at Canton, has hitherto conducted our affairs there in a very 
trusty maiinei', and has shown himself to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the diabolical schemes and manoeuvres of foreigner.s, and seeing, moreover, 
that Canton is the first province that is reached by foreigners, we appoint 
that hereafter all such mattei's be referred to Hsii Kwang-tsin, and 
entrusted to his management.” 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bonham, Jan. 2nd, 1860, in Public Becord 

Office. 

Imperial decree of July 4th, in North-China Herald, Aug. 17th, 1860. 
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§ 1. The British government, from being over-eniitions, and 
over-considerate of commercial interests down to 1840, had 
then adopted a bold policy ()f maintaining the rights and 
privileges of British subjects ; but it was now again to assume 
an attitude of caution in dealing with the Chinese. Its re- 
presentative, in the person of Sir J. F. Davis, had been energetic 
even in advance of the policy of the government ; and now his 
successor, both from natural inclination and by the instructions 
of Lord Palmerston’s successors as Foreign Secretary,' was to 

‘ T.ord Granville became Foreign Secretary In Jan. 1852 ; and, on a 
of adininistralion, Lord Malmesbury on Feb. 27tli, 18.52; and, on the LiM 
agaiu coming into power, Lord Glareuduu in Jan, 1855, 

400 
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follow the policy of relaxing the pressure. "Die Chinese people 
of Shangliai had been, and continued to he, friendly, while 
those of Canton liad been, and continued to be, hostile, and the 
hostile Cantonese had seen their pretensions crowned with 
success. Of the high officials, Kiying, who tried honestly to 
caiTy out the provisions of the treaties, was in disgrace, and 
Hsu Kwang-tsin and Ych Ming-chin, who zealously supported 
the Cantonese feeling, were lauded by the people and honoured 
by the Emperor. While the Engli.sh were thus on the defensive, 
and the Chinese triumphant, the attention of the officials and 
people of Canton was further distracted by their dispute with 
the authorities of Macao ; - and for some time the English, 
Americans, and others, at Canton, ^Vmoy, and Foochow, were 
left comparatively unmolested. After two years, however, there 
was a revival of petty annoyances. Iiv 185!i it was reported 
that “ circumstances are constantly occurring at the different 
ports of China, which serve to show the unfriendly disjjosition 
of the Chinese authorities, and their desire to discourage the 
establishment of amicable relations.”® 

§ 2. The only incident of the kind which need be described 
i.s one which occurred at Amoy on November 21st, 1852. On 
that day, as an Englishman, Mr. Mackay, was passing a military 
guard-house, he was attacked b}' the soldiers and wounded on 
the head with a spear. I.iiter another Englishman, Mr. Val- 
lanccy, was attacked from the .same guard-house and seriously 
injured, rccei\ing over ten wounds in various parts of his body. 
The next day a mob thronged in to the vicinity of the foreign 
quarter, uttering violent threats ; and on the two following 
days they assumed so threatening an attitude that, on the 2-ith, 
an armed force was landed from H.M.S. Suhimundcr. Tliis 
held its ground in face of the mob for some time, but was finally 
forced back and compelled to fire, killing four and wounding 
five or more Chinese. ‘ The local Chinese authorities approved 
the firing on the mob, and expressed their thanks for the help 
given in maintaining order ; but behind the whole incident, and, 
possibly, behind the thanks, was an ugly question. The “ free 

“ Cf. chap, xii, §§ 18-23. 

’ Dr. Bowring to Lord Malmesbury, May 17th, 1852, Corr. resp. insults in 
China, p 198. 

' Dr. Bowring to Lord Malmesbury, Deo. 27th, 1852, Corr. rol. emigra- 
tion from China, pres. H. of Commons, Aug. 20th, 1853, pp. 32 seq. 

26 
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labour ” emigration of Chinese from Amoy had assumed con- 
sidei’able dimensions ; and, however free from contract such 
emigration may be, brokei's must be employed tr> secure a ship- 
load of coolies without delaying the ship. These brokers, 
having a pecuniary interest in each man shipped, were not above 
using false pretences to decoy labourers ignorant of the real 
conditions of their emigration ; and the foreign firms employing 
the brokers, having also their pecuniary interest, were not above 
throwing over the acts of deception the aegis of their extra- 
territoriality, and claiming the right to protect the brokers 
as being Chinese in forcign employ.’’ On this occasion an 
emigration broker had undoubtedly decoyed emigrants by false 
pretences, and, becoming the subject of unwelcome attentions 
from the people of Amoy, he had been arrested and was confined 
in the guard-house referred to above. From this, on November 
21st, he had been forcibly rescued by two Englishmen, Mr. 
Syme and Mr. Cornabe, of the shipping firm involved, with 
whom Messrs. Mackay and Vallancey had no connexion ; hence 
the assault and the riot. For anything not in contravention of 
their national law tlie consular control ovei’ foreigners of all 
I nationalities was ineffective; and all that could bo done was to 
(fine Mr. Syme S200 and Mr, Cornabe .S20. I .ord Clarendon’s 
comment on the episode was a sigh of despair — “ I cannot close 
this despatch without strongly expressing the disapprobation 
with which H.M. government view the conduct of ]\Ir. Svme 
/and other British subjects at Amoy with reference to the 
[Chinese coolies. Those persons have brought disgr.ace on the 
British name and endangered Briti.sh interests in China.” “ 

§ 3. The British government did not allow its representa- 
tive to drop the claim to exercise the right of entry to Canton. 
In October 1850 Lord Pahncr.ston, (juoting a sentence from 
Mr. Bonham’s letter to the High Commissioner of April 9th, 
1849 — “ the question at issue rests where it was, and must re- 
main in abeyance " — wrote to express his apprehension lest this 
should have been worded in trcuislation so as to convey to the 
Chinese the impression that the claim had been abandoned.'^ 

“ Of. cliap. xiv, § 6. 

• Lord Clarendon to Sir G. Bonham, Feb. 24th, 1863, Corr. rel. emigia- 
tion, p. 83. 

' Lord Talmerston to Mr. Bonham, Oct. 8th, 1850, Corr. rel. entrance to 
Canton, 1 850-1865, p. 1. Cf. chap, xiv, n. 35. 
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A change then came in British poliev. In 1852 Sir G. Bon- 
ham* having been granted leave of absence, Dr. Bowring, 
consul at Canton, was appointed superintendent and pleni- 
potentiary during the vacancy ; but he was cautioned by Lord 
Granville to avoid all irritating discussions with the Chinese 
authorities, and not to resort to measures of force without 
previous reference home, except in extreme cases.'’ Dr. Bowring 
took his new duties seriously, and wrote on the situation in 
general, expressing his “ strong conviction that, if the question 
of access to the citj' of Canton is carried, our other questions 
now pending will be of comparatively easy settlement ” ; but 
he was again directed to “ adhci-e strictly to the instructions 
given 30 U by Earl Granville.” “ Di’. Bowring having proposed 
to call on the High Commissioner, within the city walls, and 
having received the refusal which was to be expected, he was 
instructed that “ it is not nt'cessaiy that you should pursue this 
correspondence,” and that, during his tempoi’ary incumbency, 
he was “ not to raise any cpiestion as to the admission of 
British subjects into the city of Canton, and not to attempt 
3 ’ourself to enter it,”'* 

§ 4. While this state of hostility and irritation existed, 
falling little short of a state of war, the English and the 
Chine.se were co-operating, on terms of mutual help, in checking 
the piracy which existed the whole length of the coast. Piracy 
is not so much a vocation, as .in avocation, in Chinese waters. 
When the Ushers of the sea, or the boatmen, or even the 
farmers, of the inner waters, find their daily occupation bring- 
ing less than its usual reward, they turn readily to the plunder 
of others as a means of suppljiiig their own needs ; and when 
the government is weakened, and its power to maintain order 
is reduced, this water-way robbery becomes organised piracy, 
with its concomitant of murder of the plundei'ed victim. In 
1809, the year following that in which Admiral Drury and the 
forces under him had been expelled from Macao,'* joint opera- 

•_Mr. Samuel George Bonham was knighted on Nov. 22ad, 1830, and 
received a baronetcy on Nov. 22nd, 1832. 

’ Lord Granville to Dr. Bowring, Jan. 19th, 1862, Corr. rel. entrance 
1860-1856, p. 3. 

*" Dr. Bowring to Lord Clarendon (sic), April 19th, 1832, ibid., p. 3, 

" Lord Malmesbury to Ur. Bowriiig, June 21st, 1862, ibid., p. 10. 

“ Lord Malmcsbmy to Ur. Buwiing, July 21bt, 1852, ibid., p. 12. 

“ C£. chap, ill, § 1. 
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tions were eonducted by the Chinese, with 60 jiinks (ISOO 
guns), iiiid the I’ortuguese, with 6 ships (118 guns), funiished 
with ammunition and supplies by the Knglish East India 
Companv, and “ the system of piracy was finally suppressed ” ; 
between January and April 1810, over 400 junks, mounting 
2500 guns, and 24,000 men were forced to surrender.'^ The 
piracy which liad thus been finally suppressed, again raised its 
head. Its rise may have lieen furthered by the impotence 
shown bv the government in dealing with its English enemies 
along the coast, and tlie general destruction of its war-junks ; 
it may have been encouraged by the lawless proceedings con- 
nected with the smuggling of opium after 1889 ; but, in a 
greater degree, it was a manifestation, on the sea and in the 
inlets leading from it, of the discontent and the movement of 
rebellion wliich were covering the whole land. I'iratical ships 
covered the watei-s from the borders of T'onkin to the mouth of 
the Yangtze, .and even to the coast of Shantung, and they luul 
received full c(]uipinent of awns under licences issued by the 
Chinese authorities during the hostilities with England.'’' 

§ 5. Chinese trading-ships suffered enormously ; and when- 
ever foreign ships could be taken unawares, or foreigners found 
without efficient protection, they too suffered."* The pi-evalence 
of piracy was a “ serious check to the resort of Chinese vessels 
to Hongkong,” and there seemed no way of controlling it.'' In 
1843 the seas around Hongkong were infested bv pirates, with 
their base of .supplies in the colony itself ; "" .and in 1847 “ the 
waters of the colonv swarmed with pirates,” the whole coast- 
line of Kwangtung and Fukien lieing virtually under the control 
of a piratical confederacy, to which trading and fi.shing junk.', 
paid regular blackmail.'" At the mouth of the Yangtze, in 
1848, “ piracy continues to lie the order of the day,” ““d at 

” Anber, '• Cliina : an ( )utlin«,” p. 2.5.S ; V. A. M. de .fesua, “ Mil 'an’s Deeds of 
Arms,” in China Review, vol. sxi, nu. 3. In the *■ Rei eyriniieiir) of Kernfio .Memlei 
Pinto.” cited byZ. Volpicelli (“Early Portuguese Ceinineree and Settlements^ 
China,” Journal North-China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xxvii, 1S92' 
1893), testimony is borne to the prevalence of piracy and tlie courage aw 
determination of the pirates on the coasts of China in the first half of tli 
sixteenth centniy. 

** J. B’. Davis, “ China since the Peace," ii, p. 184. 

Cf. chap, xiv, § 26. 

” J. F. Davis, op. cit., ii, p. 184. 

“ Eitel, “Hist. Hongkong,” p. 202. 

Ibid,, p. 239. 
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the close of that year several piraticsil vessels were seized out- 
side;'* while at the other cud of the long coast, off Hainan, on 
June 27th, 1849, piracy was coniniitted on a junk iM'longing to 
an Englishman.'® Tlie situation wiis serious ; and as C'liina 
showed no reiidiness or ability to do her duty in tlie matter, it 
was to the interest of the foreign powers to lake the steps 
nece.s.sarv to protect tlieir own trade and restore Lnuapiillity in 
the waters in which their ships sjiiled. England was Die only 
power which in those days had a force in Chinese waters suffi- 
cient for the protection of her interests, and slie, fis usual, 
assumed the task of protecting all. On Alarcli 2;ird, 1847, 
H.M. brig Scout brought into Amoy fl pirate junks and 86 
of their crews ; after a preliminary examination, the pimtes 
were handed over to the Chinese authorities, amid the rejoicings 
of the people of Amoy.®® This was reported to Kiying tliree 
days before the British forces started on tlieir expedition 
against Canton.®* Between Septemlxir 28th and October flrd, 
1849, six month.s after the final refusal to grant entry to the 
city of Canton, Commander J. C. Dalrvmple Hay, with three 
British ships of war, the largest mounting 16 guns, destroyed 
in Kwangtung waters a piratical fleet of 28 junks, armed with 
12 to 18 guns each and manned by 1800 fighting sailors ; be- 
tween October 19th and 22nd, 1849, also in Kwangtung waters, 
with three .ships he destroyed 58 out of a fleet of 64 pirate 
junks, carrying 1224 guns and manned by 8150 men ; and on 
March 4th, 1850, in Mim Bay, clo.se to Hongkong harbour, 
with one .ship he de.sti’oyed a fleet of 13 pirate junks.®’’ These 
three operations were carried out at the request of the Chinese 
authorities, and with the nominal co-operation of the Chinese 
navy ; and it is to be noted that the assassination of Governor 
Amaral occurred on Augu.st 22ud, 1849, the state of quasi- 
hostilities en.suing therefrom lasting until the following Januarv, 
and that the Reynai-d was contemptuously sent aw'ay from the 
Peiho in June 1850.®^ During the years following, both piracy 

Chin. Rep., Dec. 1848. = Ibid., Nov. 1849. 

“ Consul Lavton to Sir J. F. Davis, March 24th, 1847, Corn rel. operations, 
April 1847, p. 12. 

" C'f. chap, xiv, § 19. 

Eitel, op. cit., p. 270. 

® Chin. Rep., Nov. 1849 and March 1860 ; Mr. Bonham to Lord Palmerston, 
March 2Sth, 1850, in Public Record Office. 

Cf. chap, xii, §§ 21, 22 ; chap, xiv, § 29. 
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and its suppression continued, until long after 1860, and along 
the whole coast. Operations wci'e carried on during these years 
in the north <as well. Thu.s, on September 18th, 1855, at 
Sheipu, on the coast of Chekiang, II.M. brig Bittern, lH, 
destroyed a pirate fleet of 28 junks with 1200 men, being towed 
into action by the Chinese war-steamer Confiwhisr* Tliesc 
operations were continued even while tlie two countries were 
openly at Wiu’, as exemplified, among oilier instances, by the 
action of II.JI.S. iS'i/rp/ w in destroying, in May 18.58, a large 
piratical fleet at Linlin.-'* 

§ 6. One abuse to which this prevalence of piracy gave rise 
was the organisation of a .svstem of convov, not bv the national 
ships, but by merchant ship.s, brigs, schooners, lorchas,-"’ and 
papicos, relying on the superiority in discipline of the European 
over the Asiatic, and the prestige of the white man. A convoy 
fee was charged for protection, and it was earned ; for example, 
in August 1850, the schooner Alpha and five lorchas, while 
convoying junks, had a hard-fought battle with a pirate fleet, 
captured flve of the pirate junks and brought them into 
Ningpo.’^ Among the adventurous, however, the lawless 
predominate ; and, from demanding convoy fees for protection 
given, it was a short step to levying blackmail on all peaceful 
traders, and the convoy .sy.stem brought in its train the most 
terrible abuses.’- The abuses were so manifest that, as early as 
1848, Briti.sh shipmasters were formally warned of the risk to 
thein.selves in undertaking convoy duty, and of their civil and 
criminal liability for any illegal acts they might commit while 
so engaged.” In so far sis this injunction produced any 

'■* Xorth-C'hina HeraM, Oct. ISjo. 

® Eitel, “Hi.st. Hongkonfr,” p. 23!t. 

* Lorctia, a schooner with foreign liull, but luiving tiiu handy masts anti 
sails of the Chinese junk. 

North-China Herald, Aug. 10th, IboO. 

” llichie, “ Englishman in China,” i. p. 302. 

“ Govebnmbxt Notification.— Whereas the attention of H.M. Pleni- 
ixjtentiary has been called to the fact that Briti.sh ve.“Sols have heretofore been 
employed in convoying Chinese junks on voyages along the coast of China, 
and inasmuch as it has also been represented that acts of very questionable 
legality have taken place while such convoys were so cm]iloTed: His Ex- 
cellency deems it right to direct the attention of the masters of such convo.vs 
to tlie serious rUk and grave respon.sibility to which tliuy .subject 
while engagefl in this service oti their own authority, anil to remind them tlia 
they undoubtedly render themselves liable to actions both of a civil an 
criminal nature for any illegal acts that they may commit, as well as for a 
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effect,^* it did not check convoying, but only forced it into the 
hands of those among the English who were disposed to regard 
the restraint of no law. For the most part, the lucrative task of 
convoying was driven into the hands of those flying other than 
the British flag, and especially the Portuguese of Macao. An 
illustrative case occurred in September 1852, when a Portuguese 
lorcha captured a junk laden with sugar, and took her into 
Ningjxi ; the Chinese authorities, after investigation, declared 
thcat she was a peaceful tnuler, armed for her own protection ; 
the Portuguese consul, after an independent investigation, decided 
that she was a pirate and dcclai-ed her a lawful prize, “ taking, it 
is said, the vessel for himself, and dividing the cargo among her 
captors.” 

§ 7. In the course of yeai-s the Portuguese undertook the 
entire protection of the whole of the Chinese seaborne com- 
merce of Ningpo. They issued protection papers and levied 
protection dues on all trading-junks entering or leaving the port, 
or voyaging in the neighbouring waters. From the fishing- 
boats they collected convoy fees amounting to S.30,000, and 
from the timber-junks and other craft trading with Foochow 
S200,000 a year ; dues from other categories of shipping must 
have brought the annual collection to a sum not less than 
S500,000. 'Fhc Portuguese consul, though Portugal was not a 
treaty power, exercised an extraterritorial jurisdiction unlimited 
in its extent ; and in Ningpo it was generally charged that his 
judicial decisions were invariably such as would bring the 
largest sums into Portuguese pockets, and would not press 
unduly on Portuguese charged with crime. The officials and 
traders of Ningpo then adopted the wise step of arranging, on 
terms of blackmail, with a powerful chief of Cantonese pirates 
infesting Ningpo waters; and this body of pirates, turned 
passably honest, began to compete with the Portuguese in the 
industry of convoy and protection. Rivalry and friction ensued, 

consequences that may arise therefrom. Victoria, Hongkong, May 29th, 1848.” 
— Chin. Rep., June 18'48. 

The right to engage in convoy work was upheld by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Hougkong, Sept. 1848, and Lord Palmerston decided, in the 
same year, that Chinese vessels in tow of British merchant ships had a right 
to British protection. — Eitel, op. cit., p. 2T2. 

“ North-China Herald, Sept. 25th, 1852. 

” “ These figures are startling, but I have taken pains to ascertain their 
correctness.” — G. Wingrove Cooke. “ China : being the Times Special Corres- 
pondence from China in the Years 1837-^1858,” p. 130. 
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clog began lo eat dog, and, after three years ol competition, 
affairs came to a crisis in June 1857. 'I’lie Cantonese, collecting 
their forces, fought a winning fight, and followed the lleeing 
Portuguese lorchas uj) the river to Ningpo ; there, on June tifitli, 
a battle was fought in which the other Chinese and the other 
foreigners ''' were neutral onlctokers, and in which the Portuguese 
were disgracefully beaten. In June the Portuguese had cajffuicd 
a French ship, and the French frigate CdprUieuw, with the 
consul from Shanghai on board, arrived at Ningpo during the 
battle ; she intervened to prevent the .sacking of the Portuguese 
consulate, and received the survivors from the Portugue.se fleet 
on board, to be taken to Macao for trial as pirates; and a claim 
was made on the Chinese authorities for the value of the French 
ship, captured by the Portuguese and, in turn, captured from 
them by the Cantonese. The Portuguese gunboat Mondcffo, in 
port at the time, was warned that, if she fired a single .shot, .she 
would be dcsti'oyed, and .she left without firing the .shot. Three 
Portuguc.se lorchas, genuine tradei’s, were not molested in any 
way.®'^ 

§ 8. The convoy sy.stein continued, however, even at Ningpo, 
and in 1859 it was thought necc.ssarv for the ircaty i)owei'.s to 
intervene. In May of that year certain masters of lorchas weiv 
brought before the British con.sular court on a ch.avge of levying 
blackmail, but the evidence produced was not of a satisfactory 
character, and the more serious charges c-ould not be proved 
under English rules of evidence. All that could be done was 
to impri.son one lorcha-man, Samuel Austin, for three months 
and fine him S150, on a genei'al charge of forcing Chinese junks 
to accept convoy, and having convoy offices iit 'I’inghai and 
elsewhere with what purported ti) be the British flag flying 
before them. Another lorch.a-in.an, Daniel Fei’gusson, was fined 
8100 for breach of article v of the general regulations, which, 
after specifying the amount of tonnage dues leviable by the 
Chinese custom-house, stipulates that “ the fees formerly levied 

On Aii>r. 4th, little over a month alter this episode, an elTective bioefcadB 
of the Canten liver was eatabii.shed by the liritisii force.s, which laid main- 
tained a liostile attitude for nine months previous. “ Tlirce iiuudnsl Chiiic.^e 
soldiers .arc lieing (Oct. 7th, 1857) conveyed in .a Britisii ship at five doilai's .i 
head from Shanghai to Swatow, en ronto for Canton.’’ — \Vingro\c Cooko, op. 
cit.. p. 1.5S. 

“ IVingrove Cooke, op. oit , p. 130 ; North-China Herald, July, Ith, Aug. Ist 
8th, 1837. 
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on entry {incl departure, of every description, are henceforth 
alwlished.” The firm of j\nstin, Krall & C'o., wliich niaintainefl 
a fleet of lorchas for convoy dutjs «vis reqnii'cd lo vviHiflraw all 
their boats from Chusaii waters, under penal l.y of i^SOOO. Law 
appears to have been somewJiat strained at this I rial, l)iiL justice 
was imcjnestionably administered. At the same lime the French 
consul ordered all J'’rench shipping to withdraw from Chusan 
waters, and to cease to engage in the business of convoying. 
What action was taken by the American authorities is not 
recorded. 

§ 9. Another result from the revival of piracy was the institu- 
tion of the system of granting the protection of the foi'eign 
flag to individual ships, by the issue of “sailing-letters" or 
licences, valid for a year but renewable, and entitling the vessel 
to fly the national flag and to claim protection during the 
currency of the licence. The British navigation laws had been 
almlished in 18.50, and registration in the British colony of 
Hongkong could easily be sanctioned by the mere act of passing 
a colonial ordinance ; and, while the registration and navigation 
laws of other countries were then more rigid, the necessity was 
so urgent, and the inducements (from registration and shipping 
fees) so great, that the consulates of all nations assumed a 
power which was not legally theii-.s,'” and they too issued sailing- 
letters to Chinese-owned ships, giving them the protection of 
the national flag. As late as 1861 the customs returns show 
that from the port of Shanghai alone, during the six months 
ending December 31st, there cleared “Ningpo boats and 
Hankow' junks," 193 under the British, 123 under the American, 
and 50 under other foreign flags. “ At Hongkong the necessity 
of adopting this method of protecting trade was even more 
urgent. There, to the pewistent activity of the organised 
pirates in the outer watcre, was added the danger from the 
rebels in the delta of the Canton river. Early in 1854 they 

* Korth-Cbina Ileralil, May 7th, 14th, 185!). 

® “ He (Dr. Parker, in 1854) found tliat the American flag was being 
abused, througli the negligence or bad faith of consuls, by its illegal traesfer 
to Chinese and other foreign vessels. The shipping and registry regulations of 
Great Britain made easy the transfer of its flag to .such vessels, which was for- 
bidden under American law, and, except throngh the connivance of l oiisuls in 
authorising registry, American shipping was placed at a di.sadvantnge in these 
times of disoraer.’’-UT. W. Foster, ‘‘Am. Dip. Orient," p. 220. 

Jsorth-Cbina Herald, July Sth, 1862. 
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had overrun the province of Kwangtnng almost up to the walls 
of Canton ; hy the summer they held the country as far as 
Fatshan to the west and Tungkun to the east, while from the 
south they advanced as far as Honain, on the river side facing 
Canton. By military operations, characterised hy a savage 
ferocity and hy rnthle.ss executions,'- the wave of rebellion was 
forced back enough to give a bi’eathing space to Canton ; but 
the waters fi-om the city to the Bogne were long infested bv the 
rebel forces. During September and October 18, '54 the city of 
Kowloon, on the northern shore of Hongkong harbour, was 
repeatedly taken and retaken by the rebel and Iinpei'ial forces, 
and the trade of Hongkong was on the brink of destruction. 
This was met by two ordinances (No. 4 of 18-5-5 and No. 5) 
of 1856) passed under the governorship of Sir J. Bowring,''’ 
granting a colonial register and the use of the British flag 
to vessels owned by such Chinese residents as were registered 
lessees of crown lands within the colony of Hongkong. ' ' 

§ 10. In its legitimate aspect this system allowed foreign 
trade — the distrilintion of imjwrts and the collection of Chinese 
produce for export — to receive protection at a time when it was 
quite out of the power of the responsible government to art'orcl 
it. The protection was real. Tliere was not only the respect 
shown to the foreign flag by the rebels, and by the Imperial 
troops, who marauded and piundered no less ; there was also a 
certain reluctance among the pirates to bring against themselves 
a power which, though it might be unseen at the moment, 
struck with heavy blows when it struck at all ; and then •e was 
the additional gain of having on board each vessel, whether 
lorcha or junk, at least one person, the master, who should 
supply that occidental discipline and enthusiasm which is all 
that oriental courage needs to stir it to action. There was no 

“ At, t'antiin the executions were on a terribly hiioo .‘-cale, as many 
as seven or eight hundred peisons being beheaded in a single day. A count 
taken at the city gates whence they all issued on their way to the field 
or blood near the river, revealed the fact that fully eighty thousand were thus 
executed m the ye.ar 1865.”— Williams, "Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. (132. 

‘ In the city of Canton alone during six months (1855) 70,000 men were 
executed; in Shiuhing that number was exceeded. . . . Upwards of 100,000 
must have been beheaded in the Canton field of blood, which i.s a potter’s 
field. — Scarth, “ Twelve Years in China,” p. 238. 

Ti Bowring, LL.D., was knighted Feb. ICth, 1854. 

Williams, op. cit., ii, pp. 629-684; Eitel, “Hist. Hongkong,” p. 302; 
James Legge, Lecture at Hongkong, Nov, 6.th, 1872, in China Review, vol. i, 
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pretence that these vessels, flying the foreign flag, were foreign- 
owned ; but they received the right to fly the flag for the 
furtherance of foreign interests ; and tliere was a clear covenant 
that, so long as they conformed to certain regulations, they 
should receive the same protection as if they were foreign -owned. 
The lorcha Anvw*'' was actually owned Ijy a Chinese named 
Fong Ah-ining, a Chinese inei’chant resident in Hongkong, and 
had on board as master 'J'hoinas Kennedy, a llrilish .siihjecl. 

§ 11. Veil Ming-chin was appointed Cmdon licemy and 
High Coinmi.ssioner for foreign affairs in .\ngust 185SJ, Ilsii 
Kwang-tsin having been traiisfciTod lo the IVhicliang vice- 
royalty, with .special charge of suppre.ssing ihe rebellion which 
was then threatening the Vangt/x: basin. Fiom that time the 
practice of ignoring the foreign representatives hecaine a part 
of the settled policy of the Chiiie-se government, as it was carried 
into effect by its Foreign Office, embodied in the Emperor’s High 
Coinmi.ssioner at Canton. In 1848 it was only after some 
attempts at putting him off that the Ameriean eommissioncr, 
Mr. John W. Davis, obtained an interview with Viceroy Ilsii, 
for the purpose of presenting his credentials ; and at this inter- 
view, held on October 6th in a packing warehouse adjoining the 
foreign factories, Mr. Davis was tinated with extreme rudeness. 
“ The viceroy (Hsii) and the governor (Veh) carried on a sort 
of interlocution in the intervals of general conversation, in 
which he (the viceroy) exhibited no interest; the contrast 
between the hauteur and ignorance of thc.se two high officers, 
and the inquisitivene.ss and affability of their predecessors, 
Kiying and Hwang, is very great.” There is no record that 
the French repre.sentative. Monsieur A. de Bourboulon, made 
any request for a personal interview at any time, from his ap- 
pointment in February 1852, until his departure on leave in 
November 1855,*' except that, in 1853, he “had been waiting 
at Macao fifteen months for a personal interview " ; '**' and 
Dr. Peter Parker, American chaige d’affaires, 1846-1848 and 
1850-1852, obtained no interview. Mr. Humphrey Marshall, 
appointed American commissioner in 1852, wrote to Com- 

" Cf. chap, xvi, § fi. 

“ Chin. Eep., Oct. 1848. The editor, Dr. Bridgman, was present at this 
nterview, and had attended interviews with Kiying. 

■" Cordier, “ Expedition de Chine, 1857-1868," p. 5. 

“ J. W. Foster, “ Am, Dip. Orient,” p. 205. 
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missioiicr Ycli, on liis arrival at Canton, asking for a ])i.'rsoniil 
interview at which to present his credentials; tlie High Com- 
missioner replied that “as soon Jis his jmessing engagements 
would allow, he would select an auspicious day. It seemed 
unlikely that a dav would soon lx- found of sufllciently good 
omen, iuid Mr. Marshall proceeded to Nanking, to rcciuest the 
viceroy there to send his Ictlei’s ot credence to I’eking. Having 
been there referred hack to Commissioi\er Yeh as the only 
ollicial commissioned to deal with foreign afliiii-s, he determined 
to proceed to the mouth of the Pciho, but the American naval 
authorities were unable to place a ship of war at his disposal. 
He then I’eturncd to Canton, and again asked for an interview 
with Commissioner Yeh, who again used the same form in 
postponing the matter to a more airspicious day ; and the .same 
answer was returned when, in January 1854, he asked for a 
farewell interview.’^ Mr. llobeit M. McLane, having been 
appointed American commis.sioner, arrived at Hongkong in 
March 1854. In anticipation of his arrival, Hr. Parker, as 
charge d’affaires, had written reipicsting the appointment of a 
date for an interview ; Commi.ssioner Yeh expressed his pleasure 
at hearing of Mr. McLane's appointment, and “ regretted that 
he was too bu.sy at the time to see the new envoy, but that, as 
soon as his pressing engagements would allow, he would select 
an auspicious day.” Mr. McLane, too, then proceeded to 
Nanking, but with a no more succe.ssful result than Mr. Marshall, 
being also referred back to Commissioner Yeh. He refu.sed 
absolutely to have any further dealings with Yeh ; but, on the 
urgent representations of the governor of Kiangsu, whom he 
.saw at Shanghai, he consented to return to Hongkong, to make 
one more attempt to see the High Commissioner,-' and for 
the purpo.se of conferring with the British and French 
representatives.-’’- 

§ 12. In the instnictions sent to him on his appointment 
as Briti.sh plenipotentiary, governor, and superintendent. Sir J. 
Bowring was informed that the treatment of the questions at 

” .7. W. Foster, op. cit., pp. 205-207. 

Ibid., p. 21S. 

" L'f. appendix K. 

J. W. Foster, op. cit.. p. 214-215. 

Clarendon to Sir J. Bowring, Feb. 13th, 1864, Corr. rel. entrance, 
Io50~lo55y p* 13* 
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i,isiiL‘ iv([iiiit'(l iiiudi million, and that c-oniniarcial interests must 
not 1)0 imperilled; and, in his reply, ■’* he stated that two 
(piestions were most prominent — non-admission into Canton 
eitv, and the difficulty of obtaining personal intercourse with 
the authorities — and that, before taking the step of proceeding 
to IV'king, he would give Commissioner Yeh an opportunity of 
receiving him within the city. He accordingly wrote to the 
High Commissioner, who replied that “ having just now the 
management of military opeiations in various provinces, my 
time is completely occupied, but, when I obtain a little leisure, 
I will certainly select an aiis2)icious day for meeting your 
Excellency."’''' Lord Clarendon then enjoined on Sir J. 
Bowi’ing not to “risk meeting with any indignity that will 
require to be avenged, and Ibis more ^mrticularlv at a moment 
when the aid of the British naval force in the Chinese Sea might 
not be available for that purpose.” The Crimean war was 
then on, and, though the British ships in Chinese waters might 
not be drawn away, they must be available to contain the 
Hu.ssians at Nicolaievsk and in the Pacific, After further 
correspondence Commissioner Yeh proposed to receive Sir J. 
Bowring in a i)acking warohonso on the rivei'side, but this was 
declined. Sir J. Bowring then, in his turn, i)roceeded north 
and entered into communication with the Nanking viceroy, 
but was by him referred Iwck to Commissioner Yeh as the 
“ only official authoi'ised to treat on any subject with a foreign 
envoy.” t)n December Tth, referring to the advance of the 
rebels, Commissioner Yeh wrote to Sir J. Bowring jiroposing 
that, “ as British shijjs of war are in the river for jjurposes of 
jjrotection, it is pro))er that we should act in concert in the 
important design of destroying and capturing these offenders.” 
Sir J. Bowring rcqjlied that his government could not “ interfere 
with the political or domestic dissensions of foreign nations,” 
except to protect British interests directly involved ; but he 
communicated a scheme of operations for the protection of 
foreigners, which had been drawn up conjointly by Admii'al 

Sir J. Bowring to Lord Clarendon, April 25tb, 1854, Corr. rel. entrance, 
1850-1855, p. 13. 

“ Commr Veh to Sir J. Bowring, April 25th, 1854, ibid., p. 15. 

* Lord Clarendon to Sir J. Bowring, July 5th, 1854. ibid. p. 16. 

“ Viceroy lliiiug to Sir J. Bowriiig, July 18lh, 1S54, ibid., p. 26 Ct 
postea, § 14. 
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Stirliiii^ t)f tlic llritihli iiixvy eiiicl Comnuxlovc Abbot, coHHiuviid- 
in<f tlie Aiiicriciiii squadroii, and asked tor an interview. Ihe 
nTgli Commissioner evineed no great depth of gratitude, and 
neither then nor later did he find an auspicious day for an 
interview.'" 

§ 13. By the American and French treaties the inter- 
national agreements wei’e open to ixivision at the end of twelve 
years, that is in 1856 ; the English had acquired the right by 
their most-favoured-nation clause,®“ and this would enable them 
to claim revision in 1854 ; and the representatives of all three 
powers were agreed that their rclations with China needed 
alteration on many points. The three envoys were accordingly 
instructed to act in concert and to open the subject with 
the Chinese government, but all three were warned not to 
commit their own governments to the exercise of armed 
force — the English and French because they were then engaged 
in the Crimean war,“‘ and the Americans because, among other 
reasons, the power to declare war lay with the legislative, and 
not the executive, branch of the government, and it would have 
been a usurpation of authority for the president to sanction in 
advance any action which would have involved the country in 
hostilities. In negotiating, with hands thus tied, for the 
revision of treaties, .special importance was attached to the 
following points : 


1°. To obtain acce.ss g-enerdlly to the wlinie interior of the C'liinese 
empire, as well as to tlie cities on the coa-st ; or, failing thi.s, 

]”a. To obtain free navigation of the Yangtze, and the opening of 
Chinkiiuig and Nanking, “ and also the large and populoii.s citie.s within 
the seaboard of Chekiang [i.e. Haugehow and \Ve>icho\v].” 

Tu effect the legalis,ation of the opium trade. 

;i". To secure the abolition of inland transit dues. 

4". To provide for tbe effectual suppression of piracy on the coast of 
China. 

5“. To regulate the emigration of Chinese labourers. 

C“. To provide for the residence of foreign envoys at Peking ; or, &iliiig 


“ C'orr. rel. entrance, 185(l-I8a5, pp 27-37. 

»• Am. tr. VVangbia, 1844, art. xxxiv; Pr. tr. Whampoa, 1844, art. xxxv. 

“ Rrit. tr. Rogue, 184:5, art. viii. 

•' Tim Rritish and Piench fleets cntcrerl the Bosphorus, at the invitation 

declared against Rusda, March 27th, 

Cf. appendix y. 
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C'ii. To repruliite the corrct'poiidcnce Iietvveeii the f<)ri>i}!;n envoys and 
the “ Chinese ehief authority at the seat of government.” “ 

7". 'I'o sceiire direct access of foreign envoys to viceroys. 

8". 'J’o provide that the treaties .shall be interpreted by the wording of 
the foreign te.st. 

It will be useful to consider these demands when we come to the 
negotiation of the treaties of 1858. 

§ 14. These instructions were sent to the British representa- 
tive, and the American and French envoys were instructed to 
give their support and co-operation. The three envoys first 
communicated with Coinmi.ssioner Yeh, who informed them 
in reply that he unfortunately could not find time for a personal 
interview; but he sent two deputies to a conference, and through 
them declared that he “only po.ssc.s.sed power to make inconsider- 
able modifications in the existing treaties,” and that, in point of 
fact, no great changes seemed to be called for. As it seemed 
ascless to continue negotiations at Canton, the three envoys 
proceeded to Shanghai in September, and there, after an 
exchange of notes with the Nanking viceroy, held conferences 
with Kocrhangah,“‘ governor of Kiangsu, on September 30th 
and October 3rd. Their ifception was courteous, and a frank 
talk on the cpiestions at i.ssue took place between the two sides. 
The Chinese jvpresentative, however, informed the envoys that 
he had no powers, but that, whatever Yeh might have said, 
full powers had been sent to the High Commissioner at Canton ; 
and he adduced many reasons to di.ssuade them from proceeding 
farther north. The envoys record their full acceptance of 
IvoerhangalTs assurances, but pei-sisted in their decision to 
proceed north.®’’ 

§ 15. Sir J. llowring and Mr. McLanc were provided each 
with one national ship of war, in oiiler to present a respectable 
appear.mce without .my unneces.sary display of force. M. de 
Bourboulon could not, through an accident, be provided with a 
French ship of war, and thought that he could not becomingly 
go under a foreign flag; and he sent his despatches by the 
hands of one of his legation staff, Comte Kleczkowski. The 

Already suitably regulated : Am. tr. Waughia, 1844, art. xxxi ; Fr. tr. 
'Whampoa, 1844, art. xxxiv. 

Koerliangiih was a Jlauehit, but is called iu the documents Keih. (Cf. 
appendices R, H.) 

“ Cf. appendices R, S. 
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party arrived ott‘ the mouth of the I’eiho on October 15tli, and, 
after waiting for home days, were ivccived in a way which “ was 
a shameful disregard of the courtesies so usual with Chinese 
officials, and could oidy be interpreted as a studied affront to 
the foreigners who had made themselves unwelcome guests. ’ ““ 
The Chinese representatives, Wenkion and Tsunglun, officials 
of no high rank, stated generally that they had no full powers 
or authority to negotiate, but were commissioned only to hear 
what the envoys had to say. They further informed the British 
envoy that he could not claim I’cvision by virtue of any pro- 
vision in the American treaty ; and stated to tbe American 
envoy that the “ inconsiderable modifications ” provided for 
in his treaty could not possibly be extended to cover such con- 
siderable changes as were now proposed. There seemed no hope 
of any successful result from negotiations conducted under such 
conditions, and the envoys returned south,"'* convinced, as they 
reported to their respective governments, that no revision of the 
treaties or improvement in the conditions of intercourse and 
trade could be ol)tained, unless supported and enforced by 
a demonstration of armed foK‘e.“'' 

§ 16. The next attempt at revision was made in 1856, the 
date .settled by the American and French treaties, when it was 
thought that the Imperial government, apparently powerless 
before tbe widespi'ead rebellion,'" would be the more willing to 
bid for the neutrality, or the support, of foreign nations. Ur. 
Peter Parker," stonemason, surgeon, divine, and diplomat, 
secretary of legation, and six times charge d'’affaires, was in 185.5 
appointed American commissioner in China. On the subject 
of treaty revision he held extreme views, in some respgcts sound 
and destined to be carried into effect, in others visionary ; and 
these views he obtained the consent of his government to bring 
to the attention of the Chinese government, with the merciful 

.1. \V. Foster, op. oit., p. 217. Ct chap, xiv, § 29. 

Am. tr. 'Waiighin, 1844, art. xxxiv. 

'I'he I’eilio freezes about, or soon after, the end of November. 

Appendices U, V ; J. W. Foster, « Am. Dip. Orient,” pp. 217-218 ; 
Cordier, ” Expedition, 1857-1858,” p. 6. 

Ct. cliap. xvii, § 16. 

” “Gros lioimne, Sgfi de cinquante’ans environ, 3. la demarche lourde et 
pfinible, 3, la tournure ^paisse, aux apparences vulgaires, 3 I'esprit penfitrant, 
ruse et subtil.” — "Souvenirs dn Marquis de Courcy,” citetl in Cordier, op. fit., 
p. 7. 
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proviso that there should be no effusion of blood. Passing 
through I.ondon and Paris he obtained the general support of 
liOrd Clarendon and Comte Walew.ski, who instriieted their 
respective representatives in China to co-operate with Dr. 
Parker in so far as accorded with their judgment.^® Dr. 
Parker’s proposals were as follows : 

1". TIic residence in I’ckinff of the tliree foreign envoys, and tlie 
despatch of Chinese representatives to IVashington, Loudon, and Paris. 

2". Tlie unlimited extension of the trade of the three nations to the 
whole of the empire. 

.3°. Freedom of religious belief for all Chinese subjects. 

4“. llcforin of the Chinese courts of justice.” 

§ 17. Sir J. Bowring was in iwcord with the first two of these 
proposals, though, on the first, he thought little of the plan of 
having Chinese envoys sent abroad, and on the second he pre- 
ferred the alternative plan of ojiening the Yangtze to ti'ade;‘‘ 
the thii'd and fourth he cou.sidered visionary and impractic- 
able. In his judgment a much more important matter was 
the rectification of the relations between China and foreign 
powers, as exemplified by the hostility of the people at Canton, 
and the attitude of the High Commissioner — “ this neglectful 
and insulting silence is in itself a grievance of an intolerable 
character ; the succession of Imperial honours which have been 
showered down on the Imperial Commissioner appear to have 
made him wild with jjride and vanity, and I am by no means 
sure that the simplest and safest policy would not be to humble 
that pride by inshting on an official i-eception at Canton.” He 
anticipated Dr. Parker’s “utter failure,” held that a weak 
demonstration would “ confirm the obstinacy of the court and 
the mandhi-ins,” and infonned Loi’d Clarendon that, “if any 
serious efforts are to be made to extend and improve our rela- 
tions with China, ships of war arc absolutely necessary.” He 
accordingly offered Dr. Parker his full diplomatic support, but, 
as the American envoy was to be escorted by only two ships of 
war, refused to accompany him north on what he predicted 
would bo a fruitless inision. 

§ 18. The French charge d’affiiircs, Comte de Courcy, had 
received advices from Paris, but definite instructions reached him 

Appentlix T ; Cordier, op. oit., p. 11. ■ ” Of. antea, § IS. 

” Cordier op oit., p. 10. ” C£. appendices U, V. 

27 
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only on July 17th, too late to authorise him to take an active 
part in the revision proceedings. He was nevertheless prepared 
to adopt the line of action taken by Sir J. Bowring, and gave 
his benevolent diplomatic support. He wrote informing Com- 
missioner Yell that the French government fully supported the 
other two governments in their demand for the redress of 
grievances, and that the most cordial relations existed between 
the three powers ; and he rciniiidcd Yeh of the existence of the 
most-fivoured-nation clause in the French treaty. The High 
Commissioner replied that there wjis no reason for any change 
in the existing treaty provisions, but that, if, in an impulse of 
generosity, his Sacred Jlajesty should accord any .special privi- 
leges, immunities, or favours to one, they would also be for the 
benefit of all the world.''' 

§ 19. Dr. Parker proceeded, then, alone to the north, leav- 
ing Hongkong on July l.st. He was delayed at Shanghai, first 
by the absence of his .ships of war, and then by the promise of 
the Chinese authorities that negotiations should be begun there 
forthwith. Conference succeeded conference, talk was drowned 
in talk, and the skilled Chinese diplomats kept the blunt ex- 
missionary in leash from day to day, until it became too late 
to go to the Peiho. Disappointed in his hopes, he returned to 
Hongkong in November, to find “ that English patience with 
the Chinese authorities had been exhausted, and that a state of 
flagrant war existed.” “ 

" Cordier, op. at., pp. 13-17. 

” J. W. Foster, op. oit., pp. 221-223. Of. chap, ivi, § 16. 
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§ 1. During thi.s time the foreign residents of Mid-China — 
Shanghai and Ningpo — lived their ordinary life and enjoyed 
their reasonable pleasures, without molestation or insult from 
the people of the country. At the end of 1848 it is recorded 
that the “■security enjoyed by foreigners residing in Shanghai is 
gradually extending,” and instances were given of .several ti’ips 
into the country taken by foreigners.^ In August 1851, for no 
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reason assigned, plaeards appeared at Shanghai denouncing all 
foreigners, and threatening them with instant destruction ; ■ 
and in September 1852 an Englishman and an American, 
while on a trip into the country, were robbed of all they had 
on tlieir persons.^ In June 1856, the foreign residents at 
Ningpo were reminded that, while a certain temple near the 
city was a “ place to which the public may legitimately repair 
according to treaty,” still they were not entitled to its ex- 
clusive use.* Apart from these, there is no record of any .acts of 
molestation affecting the security or the comfort of the foreign 
residents at these ports. 

§ 2. While the foreign repmsentatives and Commissioner 
Yell were engaged in the diplomatic battle over treaty revision, 
the people of Canton showed a disposition to renew their acts of 
aggression against the foreign residents. In June 1856, placards 
of a threatening nature reappeared, warning foreigners that, if 
they entered the city or wandered about into the villages, they 
would be exterminated.’’ On July 2nd two Englishmen, riding 
quietly just outside Canton, were hooted and stoned.** In 
replying to the consurs complaints. Commissioner Veh promised 
to do what ho could in regard to the placards, but, as to the 
assault, he .said that, in the vicinity of Canton, foreigners must 
go by water and not by land. On July 3rd, at Foochow, in a 
disturbance originating with Cantonese, an American named 
Cunningham was so severely injured that he died within ten 
hours, and the disturbance was with difficulty prevented from 
expanding into a general riot.' In September an Engli.sh 
mis.sionary, the Rev. W. C. Burns, was arrested by the Chinese 
authorities, near Chaochowfu, having travelled overland from 
Shanghai in Chinese costume, and, in accordance with the 
treaty, was .sent to the con.sul at Canton. In consequence of 
the unrest in all parts of the country, Sir J. Bowring directed 
that he should not return to the district from which he had 
been .sent away.® 

North-China Herald, Ang. 9th, 1831. » Ibid., Oct. 2nd. 1832. 

’ Notification by Mr. llobert Hart, assistant in charge of Biitish con.sulatc, 
June 21st, 185«, North-China Herald, July 12th, 1856. 

“ Coir. rcl. insults, p. 213. 

Sir J. Bowring to Lord Clarendon, Jnly 8th. Sept. 3i-d, 1856, ibid., 
pp. 214. 221. • J > L 

^ Ibiil., p. 217. 

‘ Sir J. Bowling to lord Clarendon, Oct. 8th, 1856, ibid., p. 221. 
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§ 3. Thu foreign representatives were in a state of irritation 
at the determination of the Chinese government that they were 
entitled to treat only with its High Commissioner at Canton, 
and at the persistent refusal of the High Commissioner to see 
them, or to hear them, or to consider in any way the subject of 
treaty revision which they had been instructed to bring forward ; 
Commissioner Yeh was exasperated at the pertinacity of the 
envoys in demanding interviews, and in ijressing the treaty 
revision, which he and his government considered untimely and 
unnecessary; and the people of Canton showed that their 
feelings were unchanged from tlrose of seven and fifteen years 
before. Into this combustible mass was now flung an incident 
which was to be the exciting cause of a war; but, before 
describing it, it will be useful to give particulai’s of a similar 
incident which had occurred at Shanghai. On March 6th, 1854, 
as Mr. Ayer’s pilot-boat, flying the American flag, was entering 
Shanghai harbour, the Taotai’s armed ship Clown fired a shot 
at her, to bring her to, hauled down the flag, and forcibly 
removed the master or pilot, Mr. Linklatcr, and six of the 
crew (Chinese), taking them on boai’d the Chinese war-vessel 
Compton ; Mr. Linklater was released, but the sailors were 
detained and tied up. The ground for this act was that the 
pilot-boat had as ballast a quantity of cannon-shot, which, it 
was feared, might be sold to the rebels, then occupying the 
city. The American consul '•* protested, declaring that “ under 
no pretence whatever shall property or persons, while under the 
protection of the American flag, be molested by the Chinese 
authorities with impunity ; but, if any claim is supposed by 
them to exist against pei'sons or property under the American 
flag, the complaint must be made to him, the only person 
known in the treaty to have the power of settlement.” Ulti- 
mately, in order to obtain redress, the U.S. frigate Pli/movtJi, 
on March 20th, dropped down alongside the Compton with 
shotted guns, and at noon on the 21st the American flag was 
hoisted to the fore-royal-masthead of the Compton and saluted 
with twenty-one guns. Editorially the hope was expressed 
that this prompt action would “ check the insolent bearing of 
those in command of the Taotai’s ships, who frequently, on 

® The first official consul, not being a merchant, of the United States, 
Mr. Robert C. Murph}’, had amved less than three weeks before. 
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some frivolous pretence, fire upon boats passing up and down 
the river.” 

§ 4. On October 8th, 1856, the Hongkong-registered lorcha 
Arroio lay off' the city of Canton, flying the British ensign at 
the mizzen-gaff, and the bluc-petcr at the foremast-head to 
indicate that she was ready to sail. Between 8 and 8.30 a.ni. 
she was boarded by four Chinese oflicei-s and about sixty soldiers, 
who hauled down, first the British flag, and then the bluc- 
peter ; and all the crew, Chinese, twelve in number, were bound 
and taken from the lorcha into the guard-boats. The master, 
Thomas Kennedy, was at the moment visiting another lorcha 
close by. and returned on board before the soldiers left witli 
their prisoners ; he immediately rehoisted the British flag, and 
protested against the arrest and removal of his crew. The 
consul, Mr. Harry S. Parkes, went personally on the guard-boat 
while the prisoners were still on board, and demanded that they 
should be taken to the con.sulatc for examination ; this was 
refused. He thereupon wrote to Commissioner Yeh, pointing 
out that “ an insult so publicly committed must be etpiallv 
publicly atoned,” demanding that the crew should be returned to 
the Jrrotc in the consul’s presence, and declaring that, if charged 
with any crime, they would then “ be conveyed to the British 
consulate, where, in conjunction with proper officers deputed by 
your Excellency for the purpose, I shall be prepared to investigate 
the case.” 

§ 5. Commissioner Yeh declared that he had sent on board 
the Arrow to arrest a notorious pirate, one Li-Ming-tai, then 
on board, and that this man certainly, and presumably tbe rest 
of the crew, had been concerned in an act of piracy committed 
at Shangchuen on September 6th ; that the British flag was not 
flying at the time, and therefore could not have been hauled 
down ; that the lorcha was owned by one Su Ah-cheng, a 
Chinese subject, and was, consequently, not entitled to British 
registration or the use of the British flag. He might have 
added, but did not know it at the time, that her colonial 
certificate of registry, renewable annually. Issued on September 
27th, 1855, had expired eleven days before.*® To take the 

North-China Herald, March 11th, 25th, 1854. 

" I’apers rel. ]irocecdings of H.M. naval forces at Canion, Oof -Dec. 
pres, both H. of I’arliament, 1857, pp. 1-10. 

Ibid., p. 4. 
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status of the lovcha first, we have to consider the ownership, the 
right to registration, the pi’escncc of the flag, and the expiry of 
the sailing-letter. 

§ 6. Owing to the inability of the Chinese government to 
exercise effectively its police powei-s,’® the Hongkong govern- 
ment had sanctioned the registration as British ships of vessels 
owned in the colony, whether owned b}' British subjects or by 
Chinese residents. The Chinese government might have pro- 
tested against this, hut did not, and in fact it recognised the 
measure as one calculated to keep open the channels of trade, 
without expense to itself or the nee<l of exertion by itself ; but 
any protest must have been addressed to the British authorities 
and treated diplomatically, iuid an act of aggression on an 
individual ship thus granted British papers could be considered 
only as a means of administering a slap to the responsible 
British authorities. The ownei-ship was Chinese; this was 
admitted, but it was in accord with the registration ordinance 
that it should be so ; “ Fong Ah-ining, of Victoria, Hongkong, 
Chinese trader,” was the regi.stci’cd owner, ns shown on the 
certificate of registration (which, under treaty regulations,^' was 
deposited at the consulate while the vessel was in port), two 
British subjects going on his bond;'^ but one Kwan Tai, of 
Macao (and no one named Su Ah-cheng), was interested in a 
pre-existing claim on the vcs.sel.'“ When the ordinance No. 4 of 
1855 was passed, in communicating it to the Colonial Secretary, 
Sir J. Bowring referred to it as “ necessitated by the peculiar 
condition of public affairs in China,” but drew attention to the 
ease with which irregularities might be committed by the 
agency of its provisions.'" Tlie po.ssible irregularities attracted 
no attention in London ; but, as the result of communication 
between the various dejjartments, instructions were sent to the 
Hongkong government that it was doubtful if the colonial 
registration of vessels belonging to Chinese could be held to be 

Of. chap. XV, §§ 9, 10. 

'* Brit. tr. Bogue, 1843, art. xvii, 2'*, 3”. 

’* Proceedings naval forces, 1856, p. 4 ; Statement of W. T. Mercer, 
Colonial Secretary, Fob. 3rcl, 1857, Further papers naval proceedings, 
Deo. 1856-Feb. 1S57, p. 12. 

“ Statement in C'liina Mail, Dec. 11th, 1856, declared by Mr. Moroor, 
loc. cit., to be “entirely correct.” — Naval proceedings, p. l.’M. 

” Sir J. Bowring to Sir G. Grey, March 9th, 1855, Corr. resp. registration of 
colonial vessels at Hongkong, 1857. p. 1 j Sir J. Bowring to Lord J. Russell, 
Sept. 4th, 1865, ibid., p. 5. 
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expressly granted inider the Merchant Slni)ping Act,’’ and that 
another ordinance should be passed, declaring the “ lawfulness of 
the use of the British flag in vessels registered in the name 
of Chinese residents.” ” This was done,®*’ and the Hongkong 
government, and through it the Briti.sh government, was com- 
mitted to give protection to vessels so registered, and to demand 
that any cpiestion regarding their status should be I’eferred to 
tlie decision of British courts, and not Chinese. 

§ 7. The flag was flying on the lorcha, and was h.auled 
down; of this there is little doubt. We have, in supjiort of 
the fact, the sworn depositions of T. Kennedy, ma.ster of the 
lorcha Arroxc, and of J. Leach, master of the lorcha DuH, 
which lav only flftv 3 'ards awav ; while, against it, we have only 
the statements of Chinese soldiers and policemen, whose testi- 
mony is notoriously untru-stworth}' when thev are interested 
parties. But the point is not vital ; flags are hoisted on shi])- 
board at 8 a.m. daily, and not before, and it would have been 
of small importance whether the lorcha was boarded at 7.30 
or at 8.30. The certificate of registration had expired eleven 
days before. Sir J. Bowring wrote on this : “ I will consider 
the regranting the register of the Arnno if applied for ; but 
there can be no doubt that, after the expiry of the licence, 
protection could not be legally granted.” As apjdied to the 
Aitolo, the opinion which the governor then held was un- 
que.stionably wrong. The lorcha had last left Hongkong on 
September 1st for Canton ; from Canton proceeded to Macao, 
where she lay a fortnight, painting and refitting ; then loaded 
(by transhipment, presumably) outside Macao, discharged jiart 
of lier cargo at Macao, and Ccarried the rest to Canton, where 
she entered on October 3rd ; and was on the point of sailing, 
on October 8th, for Hongkong.’’ Ordinance No. 4 of 1855, § x, 
declared that the eolonisd register should be in effect for one 
year, and was then renewable on payment of a fee of ten 
dolhars, “ provided always that such register be deposited in 
the office of the Colonial Secretary one week before the expiration 
” 17 & IS Viet., 0. 10-1. 

Mr. r.abrmehere to tSir J. Bowring. Doc. 12th, 183.j, Coit. resp. rogi.-Ua- 
tion, p. S. 

Ordinance Mo. 9 of 1856, enacted May 29tli. 185(1. 

Miival ]iroceerlings, Oct^Dec. 1856, pp. 8, 9. 

Sir J. Bowring tu Mr. I’arkes, Oct. lath, 1850, ibid., p. 12. 

“ Mr. Parkes to Sir J. Bowring, Oct. 12th, 1856, ibid., p. 11. 
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of tlio year for which the register has been granted, or, if the 
registered ship or vessel be at sea, then on her return to the 
waters of the colony.” To assert that the protection of 
the flag was not to continue until the earliest date when the 
owner in Hongkong could apply for the renewal of the register, 
would be to reejuire that, regardless of the vicissitudes of 
weather, piracy, accident, or illegal detention by a foreign 
power, the vessel must always have returned from her trading 
voyages to Hongkong a week before the date when her register 
lapsed. 

§ 8. The most serious olfencc committed was the arrest of 
the crew without a warrant from the consul. A British ship in 
Chinese waters is Britisli soil, and all on board, persons or 
property, are under British protection. Extraterritorial juris- 
diction was, in 1856, exercised under the provisions of the 
treaty of the Bogue, 1843. The crew of the Anow were 
Chinese. If, being on the .sliip’s articles, they are considered to 
bo pro hac vice British subjects, the case was governed by 
art. xiii of the general regulations : “ Regarding the punishment 
of English criminals, the English government will enact the 
laws necessary to attain that end, and the consul will be em- 
powered to put them in force.” Even if they were considered 
as Chinese subjects escaping fi-om justice, then art. ix of the 
treaty of the Bogue applied : “ If lawless natives of China, 
having committed crimes or oftbnccs against their own govern- 
ment, shall flee to . . . English merchant ships for refuge . . . 
if, before such discovery is made by the English oflicers, it 
should be ascertained or suspected by' the officers of the govern- 
ment of China whither such criminals and offenders have fled, 
a communication shall be made to the proper English officer, 
in order that the said crimijiaLs and offenders may be rigidly 
searched for, seized, and, on proof or admission of their guilt, 
delivered up. ... In neither case shall concealment or refuge 
be afforded.” The .same rule applied to all foreign chipping 
under the principle of extraterritoriality,*^ and the attitude 
assumed by the American con.sul at Shanghai in March 1854 *° 
was identical with that assumed by the British consul at Canton 

Am, tr. Wanglii!!, arts, xxv, xxix; Fr. tr. "Whainpoa, 1844, arts, 
xxvii, xxxi. 

“ tJf, antea, § 3, 
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in October 1856, that the unauthorised removal of persons from 
a ship authorised to dy the national flag, without the consul’s 
waiTant, was a breach of treaty and an unjustiflable act of 
ajrarcssion, for which due amends must be made. 

§ 9. England had then at Hongkong, as governor and 
commander-in-chief, minister-plenipotentiary, and superinten- 
dent of trade, an officer who chafed at the restraint imposed 
upon him by the cautious policy which had characterised the 
British government during the previous four years, reversing 
the moi’c energetic policy of the years 1840-1852 ; and the 
consul at Canton was the true embodiment of the clarity of 
thought and energy in decision and action which characterises 
the best type of the English official.-' Under instructions from 
the governor, the consul demanded a written apology for what 
had taken place, and an as.sui‘ance that the Biitish flag nould 
in future bo respected, together with the return on board 
the lorcha, in the consul’s presence, of the men who had been 
illegally arrested ; and he gave an assurance that “ on any 
sufficient evidence being given that Briti.sh ships or British 
subjects have engaged in piratical practices, they will be pro- 
ceeded against without ho.sitation, and that, on application to 
the proper authority, Chine.se offenders will not be harboured on 
board Briti.sh vessels, but that all proceedings must take place 
according to the conditions of the treaty ’’ ; and the High 
Commissioner’s dcci.sion was reejuired within fortv-eight hours, 
by the 14th.-'* On the 14th Commissioner Yeh replied, stating 
that, of the twelve men aiTe.sted, nine were returned on board 
the lorcha, but that “ three men were reserved for further and 
stricter examination ” ; maintaining that the vessel was owned 
by a Chine.so subject, and was therefore not entitled to the 
protection of the British flag, and that the men had been 
arrested on board because there was 210 flag flyi 2 )g to show the 
nationality of the lorcha ; and ^ving an assurance that “ here- 
after Chinese officers will on no account without reason seize 
and take into custody the people belonging to foreign lorchas, 


Cf. oli.np. XV, §§ S, 12. 

'' Cf. I.ane-l’oolo, “Life of Kir Harry S. l*arke.s,” i^as.sim. Jn 3Ir. 
Parkos was twenty-eight years old, bat had been in China since 1S‘12, having 
entered oiKeial life, and begun tlie study of Cliinese, <at the aeo of fourteen. 
Ifr. i’arken to Commr, Yeh, Got 8lh, 12th, l.s56, Xaval procecdingSi 

Pp. 2, 1«. 
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but, when Chinese subjects build vessels, foreigners should not 
sell registers to them, for, if this is done, it will occasion con- 
*‘usion between native and foreign ships, and render it difficult 
to distinguish between them.” The consul refused to receive 
the nine men returned in this off-hand waj\ 

§ 10. Lord Clarendon, having received the report of pro- 
ceedings to this point, instructed Sir J. Bowring that all 
questions of irregularity, if any, connected with the grant of a 
register, the date of its expii’ation, the flying of the flag, or 
the absence of the master, were “ matters of British internal 
regulation, and to be dealt with by the British authorities ” ; 
tliat tlie arrest of any persons on board must be conducted 
under the provisions of the treaty ; that “ the principle involved 
in this case is most important, and the demands made by Mr. 
Consul Parkes appear to me to be very moderate under the 
circumstances ” ; that the “ redelivery of the three men still 
detained should be insisted on iis a sine ejua non ” ; and that he 
approved of reprisals to obtain redress.®** The steps taken could 
not, then, be ascribed to the unregulated zeal of the British 
repre.sentatives in China, but had the entire approval of the 
government in London. The action of the government came 
before parliament at the end of Febi'uai-y, on votes of censure 
moved in botli houses. In the House of lairds the government 
was upheld on February 26th, by a vote of 146 to 110, but was 
defeated in the House of Commons on March 3rd by 263 to 
247. Lord Palmerston, the premier, then dissolved parliament 
\ and appealed to the countrv, and was returned with a majority 
of 85. 

§ 11. The two parties at Canton now entered upon a course 
1 of action, in which the successive attempts by the English to 
coerce Yeh into acquiescence in their demands were met by a 
sullen spirit of passive resistance by the Chinese. At the outset 
the question was small, but its importance increased with the 
accretion of other demands which the British representatives 
took the opportunity of making, in order that other and 
greater questions might find their settlement. Had Ki.shcn or 
Kiying, the Manchus, been at the helm, they would have 
recognised the ulterior dangers, granted at once the small 

® Cominr. Yeh to Mr. Parkes, Oct. 1-JlIi, 1856, Naval procoedings, p. li 
“ Lord Clarendon to Sir J. Bowring, Deo. 10th, 1836, ibid., p. 11. 
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amount of redress required for the smaller question, and so 
averted the difficulties -which arose; hut the Chinese Yeh Ming- 
chin persisted in his policy of refusing to recognise foreign 
representatives or make any concession to them, could see no 
possibilities in the situation outside the original question of the 
lorcha Arrorc, and drifted until he had brought England and 
China in a war, in which all the questions, to the settlement of 
which he had opposed an obstinate resistance, were brought to 
an issue and settled. 

§ 12. The High Connni.ssioners reply of October 14tli being 
deemed unsatisfactory, on that day a government war-junk, one 
among a number lying off the city of Canton, was seized in order 
to enforce the demand for rcdrcs.s — “ to show the grave conse- 
quences which may follow any further hesitation on your pai-t 
to fulfil the treaty engagements, and to jn-event those ulterior 
proceedings which I may otlicrwi.se feel it necessary to ado[)t.’' 
To this Yeh paid no attention. On October 21 st Mr. Parkes 
demanded of the Higli Commissioner his acquiescence, witliin 
twenty-four houi-s, in the demands presented on the 8th and 
12th, otherwise “ Her Majesty's naval officers will tlien liave 
recourse to force to compel fiill satisfaction.’’ Yeh replied the 
tame day, maintaining his position regarding the status of the 
jorcha Airow, stating that the junk .seized on the 14th was not 
t government ve.s.sel, but a peaceful trader, and offering to 
l.•eturn ten of the crew of the Arron: “if you are content to 
i^eceive them ; in the event of your again declining to do so, 
then I shall myself sot them at liberty.” Mr. Parkes replied 
it once, refusing to receive anything short of the twelve men, 
ind that only officially, but stating that his intention was “ only 
.0 detain them in safe custody until all the requirements of the 
treaty in their case shall have been fulfilled.” Yeh then, on 
October 22nd, returned the twelve men, “ hut not in the manner 
required in my letter of the 8tb, and demanded that I should at 
once return two of them, without any proper officer being 
deputed to conduct with me the necessary examination.” 
Mr. Parkes therefore refu.sed to iweive them ; and, as there 
had been no apology offered, the question passed into the 
hands of the naval authorities. 

Sir J. Bowrins to Commr. Teli.Oct. IGth, 185(5, Naval iiroceedings, p. 18. 

Naval proceedings, pp. 27-29. 

” Jlr, Parkes to Adjn. Sir M, Seymonr, Oct. 22nd, 1856, ibid., p. 31. 
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§ 13. On October 23rd Admiral Seymour took the Barrier 
forts, about four miles below the cit}’ of Canton, and made 
them “ incapable of interfering with his further operations ” ; 
on the 24th forts along the Slacao Passage were occupied ; and 
on the 25th the fort on a small island in front of Canton city, 
known to foreigners as the “ Dutch Poll}',” but b}’ the Chinese 
more picturcs{(uely called the “ Pearl of the Sea ” ; and the 
factories were occupied and guarded. Tlie 2(ilh, being Sunday, 
was made a day of rest ; and on the 27th fire was opened from 
one gun on the High Connnissioner’s yamen, with sljot at ten- 
minute intervals ; and this was followed, on the 28th, by a fire 
breaching the city wall in front of the yamen. On the 29th 
the admiral inflicted on the High Commissioner the humiliation 
and indignity of entering and marching through his yamen. 
^Vhile the forts were being taken, Commissioner Ych had sent 
daily notes of protest, declaring that he had already yielded all 
that had been demanded ; but to the bombardment of his 
yamen he retorted by issuing, on October 28th, a proclamation 
which constituted a declaration of war, calling upon people 
and soldiers to “ unite in extenninating these troublesome 
English villains, killing them whenever you meet them, whether 
on shore or in their ships, and for each of their lives you may 
thus take you shall receive thirty dollars a‘= before ; bring the 
heads to my yamen, and, on identification, the reward will be 
paid.” At the same time he notified the American and other 
consuls that the English, by their bombardment, had opened a 
war, and that he could no longer be responsible for the 
protection of neutrals.^* 

§ 14. In a note of October 26th Commissioner Yeh declared 
that he scented “ nothing less than a desire on your part to 
imitate the course taken by Sir J. P\ Davis in the spring of 
1847.” "■’ He had hit upon the truth, for, at the outset of the 
naval operations, Sir J. Bowring had informed Admiral Seymour 
that “ if your Excellency and the consul should concur with 
me in opinion that the circumstances are auspicious for requiring 
the fulfilment of treaty obligations as regai-ds the city of 
Canton, and for arranging an official meeting with the Imperial 
commission within the city walks, I shall willingly come to 

” Naval proceedings, pp. 31-43 ; Cordier, '• Bxpfidition do Chine. Ih jl-lS.IS,” 
p. 64. 

® Gominr. Ych to Hr. Taikcs, Oct. 2Gtl\, 1856, Naval proceedings, p. 53. 
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Canton for that purpose.” On the 29th the Limchow-fu held 
a conference with the admiral and the consul, and was told, for 
the information of the High Commissioner, that the admiral 
“would continue operations until he was informed that the 
Imperial commissioner was prepared to allow to all foreign 
representatives free personal access to all the authorities at 
Canton.” This naturally struck Yeh with dismay ; from his 
point of view, that of any Chinese official, Sir J. !•'. Davis in 
1847 had waived the right of entry into the city, merely 
“ saving his face ” Ijy a postponement ft)r two years, and Sir 
G. Bonham in 1849 had definitely abandoned the claim ; 
and he wrote to the admiral advancing this view, adding the 
argument that “ exclusion of foreigners from the city is by the 
unanimous will of the whole population of Kwangtung.” The 
admiral replied that he was determined to “insist, on behalf 
of the foreign representatives, on the same right of access to 
the authorities as has been invariably conceded at the other 
ports”; and this demand was approved b}' Sir J. Bowring,'* 
while Commissioner Yeh pcmistently maintained his attitude 
of resistance.'*- 

§ 15. During the early days of November desultory firing 
was maintained, just sudicient to keep o])en the breach* in llie 
walls which exposed the High Commissioner's yamen, but with 
care to avoid unnecessary lo.ss of life or injury to private 
property; and on the 6th the I’lench Folly Fort, near the 
south-east corner of the city, was captured, and a fleet of 
twenty-three war-junks, moored off the fort, was destroyed; 
besides this, a sufficient number of the Chinese houses at' the 
back were pulled down to make the factories defensible. As 
neither side showed any signs of yielding — the one maintaining 
its demands, the other continuing its course of sullen resistance — 
the English, notwithstanding the fact that the city of Canton 

^**1 J" I’^wring to Adm, Sir JI. Seymour, Out. 24tb, 1U5(>, Naval proceed- 
ings, p. 33. ^ 

Mr. I’arkes to Sir J. Bowring, Oct 29th, 1856, ibid., p. 42. 

“ Of. chap. XV., § 3. 

*> Commr. Yeh to Adm. Sir M. Seymour, Oct. 31st, Nov. 3rd, 5th, 1850, 
Naval proceedings, pp. 49, 65, 63. 

.g gg-*-**™' to Commr. Yeh, Nov. 1st, 4th, 6lh, 1866, ibid., pp. 52, 

*1..®*''/' Bowring to Mr. Parkesand Adm. Seymour, Nov. 4th, 1850, ibid., 
pp. 54, 65. Cf. appendix U. j > . , . 

I’roclaniation, Nov. 5th, 1856, ibid., p. 70. 
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was, ill a military sense, at their mercy, found themselves 
forced to move cither forward or back ; and on Novcmher 12th 
Admiral Seymour captured the Wangtung forts, on the 13th 
the Aniinghoi forts, together mounting about four hundred 
guiis.'^ Thinking that at last the unbending Yeh must bend, 
Sir J. Bowring went to Canton on the 17th, only to find that 
the High Commissioner refused to yield on anv point of his 
contentions ; he accordingly returned to Hongkong on the 
22nd. 

§ 16. During these operations the Americans and French 
endeavoured to maintain an attitude of neutrality, although, 
in the opinion of each American representative on the spot 
during the previous six years, nothing but the exercise of force 
would obtain from China satisfaction of the demands of the 
Western powers. Mr. Mar.shall wrote that “ the Chinese govern- 
incut concedes justice only in the presence of a force able and 
willing to exact it”; Mr. McLanc declared that “diplomatic 
intercourse can only be had with this government at the 
cannon’s mouth ” ; and Dr. Parker was strongly of opinion that 
the only course possible for the American government in this 
difficulty was to join hands with England. The government 
of Washington did not, however, accept the policy thus 
advocated, and on each of its reprosentatives enjoined the 
necessity of doing nothing which could involve the country in 
war.‘“ In an assault made by Admiral Seymour on the walls 
on October 29th, the American consul at Hongkong, Mr. 
Keenan, accompanied the troops, carrying an American flag ; 
this ,act was at once disavowed by Commander Andrew H. 
Foote, the senior American naval officer at Canton.’' On 
November 1 5th, Sir J. Bowring communicated to the American 
and French envoys the various steps which the Briti.sh forces 
had been compelled to take to procure redress for wrongs 
suftbrod, and to obtain “for all foreign representatives free 
personal access to all the authorities at Canton.” Dr. Parker, 

Adm. Seymour to Admiralty, Nov. 14th, 185G, Naval proceedings, p. 94. 

Sir J. Bowring to Lord Clarendon, Nov. 18th-24th, 1856 ; Sir J. Bowring 
to Commr. Yeh, Nov. 14tli, I8lh, 20tli, 1856 ; Commr. Yoh to Sir J. Bowring, 
Nov. 17th, li)th, 21.st, 1856, ibid., pp. 89, 103-113. 

■“ 3. W. Foster, “ Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 225. Cf. appendix S. 

“ J. W. Foster, op. oit. ., p. 229. 

” Notification, Oct. 29Ui, 18.j0, Naviil proceedings, p. 40. 

* Cf. antea, § 14. 
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who had just returned from the north embittered against the 
Chinese, was nevertheless, much as he might sympathise with 
the aims of Englisli policy, not to be drawn from a strict 
adherence to bis instructions from Washington ; and on the 
17th he replied, expressing his full accord with the “ measures 
which have evolved the present state of jjolitical and commercial 
affairs at Canton,” but pointing out that this was a matter 
in which “ the United States has liecn passive and neutral ” ; 
and he protested forcibly against the assumption that, without 
previous consultation, the British envoy could demand the 
right of entry for all foreign officials to the city of Canton. 
The French envoy, M. do Courcy, wrote on the 16th expressing 
his full sympathy with Bi-itish aims and the steps taken to 
■secure them, adding that “I should have readily profited by 
the opportunity given in your Excellency’s proposition, if at 
this moment I had occasion to address to the cabinet at Peking 
any communication concerning our common interests." Both 
countries had grievances against China, both had demanded the 
revision of the treaties, and France had, still unredressed, the 
murder of the missionary Chapdclaine : both envoys would have 
asked for nothing better than to co-operate actively with their 
English colleague, but neither country had authorised any 
aggressive action, and their representatives maintained a neutral 
attitude. In view of the sictual situation, and on the direct 
request of Commissioner Yeh,’’'’ the American guards were with- 
drawn from Canton on Novcinljcr 16th, leaving it to American 
citizens to decide for themselves if they would stay or not ; 
and the French guard was withdrawn on Novem W 22nd ; '■’=* 
both consular flags were hauled down on those dates. 

§ 17. The xVmericaii withdrawal from Canton was followed 
by an incident which, if their country was to maintain its 
self-respect, forced the American authorities to decisive action. 
As Commander Foote was on his way to Canton, on Novem- 
ber 15th, with the American flag prominently displayed from 
his boat, he was fired upon by cannon from the Banner forts, 
which had been rearmed by the Chinese; and a vigorous 

" Cordier. op. oit., pp. 77-79. 

“ Comnir. Yeh to American and French consols, Xov. 10th, Xaval proceed- 
ings, p. 77. 

Notification by Dr. Parker, Nov. 10th, 185G, ibid., p. 108. 

Comte de Conroy to Sir J. Bowring, Nov. 21tli, 18.%, ibid., p. 121. 
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waving of the ensign only brought further shot. Comuiodore 
Armstrong, witli tliree ship.s at hi.s disposal, determined to 
silence the forts which had committed the offence ; and, by 
operations conducted on the 16'th, 20th, 21st, and 22iid, 
captured the five forts, mounting 167 guns, which constituted 
the Bander forts, and dismantled them. Commissioner Yeh, 
after an unsatisfactory missive received on the morning of the 
21st, tendered on December 5th a complete apology: “There 
is no matter of .strife between our two countries. The design 
of the American flag will be communicated to the forts, and 
the result will serve to demon.strate the friendly relations which 
exist between the two countries.’^ This was accepted as .satis- 
factory, and the incident waa closed ; but further correspondence 
followed, and, on December 27th, Dr. Parker notified publicly 
that “ the reply of the Imperial commissioner was received last 
evening, and that, with the semblance of a desire to maintain 
friendly relations with the two countries, the same disposition 
to evade obligation, misrepmsent facts, and erronoou.sly interpret 
treaty stipulation.s, which for ycai>> has characterised the corre- 
spondence of Imperial commissioners, .still obtains with his 
Excellency Yeh ; the resumption of trade to any extent, at 
the port of Canton, during the existence of the local hostilities 
is not encouraged by the tenour of the communication now 
received, and means more ample than those now at command 
will be reciuircd to meet the emergency of the public interests 
of the United States in China, and the sati.sfaetory and proper 
adjustment of the relation of the Five Ports is an event yet 
^ future.” •'* On January 14th, 1857, Commodore Armstrong 
' wrote to Commissioner Yeh, “ pi’otcsting against the acts of 
assassination by which his hostilities have lately been 
characterised.” 

I 18. Either as a result of this action by the American naval 
forces, or in the ordinary course of the campaign agaiu.st the 

“ Naval proceedings, pp. 109, 111, 112, 120, 143; J. W. Fo^tc^•. ‘'Am. 
Dip. Orient,” p. 225 ; Leavenworth, “ /Ir-wio War," p. 35 ; Corclier, •* lixp6- 
dition de Chine, 1857-185S,” p. 82. 

As lately as 1894 the author was asked to supply charts sliowing the 
designs of various Japanese hags, and of the flags of the variou.s neutral 
powers, for the use of torts heavily armed, mounting guus up to fitly tons’ 
weight each. 

Further papers rcl. naval proceedings (Deo. 1850), p. 10. 

Ibid., p. 24. 
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English, a proclamation was issued on November 25th by the 
“ committee of co-operation,” ■’® offering increased rewards of 
Tls. 100 for the seizure of an English barbarian, SlOO to 
“ any one who cuts off the head of a barbarian and delivers 
the head to the authorities,” and Tls. 50 for the seizure of 
a “ Chinese traitor.” ” On December 5th a marine was killed, 
and his head carried off by the non-belligerent population of 
the village of Nanpien, which was thereupon burned as a warn- 
ing to others. The French Folly Fort, which had been taken 
arrd disarnred orr November 6th, arrd had been reoccupied and 
recarnred by the Chinese, was agairt takerr by the Errglish on 
December 4th, and destroyed. Coirrrrrrnricntions were from time 
to time received from the conrrrranders of the rebel forces 
operating irr the vicinity of Carrton, offbriirg their co-operation 
and asking leave to obtain jurrks arrd supplies irr Ilongkoirg for 
operations against the common errenry ; but the offer was not 
accepted, and the rebels were kept out of the field of operations. 

§ 19. The responsibility for the protectioir of neutral 
property at Canton, other than American arrd French, was placed 
uporr the English by the respective consuls ; they were re- 
minded that the primary responsibility rested with the Chinese 
authorities, but were assured that srrclr protection as was 
possible would be given by the British forces. The value of 
British-owned goods stored irr Chirtese packing warehorrses, 
delivery of which was prohibited by Commissioner Veh, was 
certified to be 81,511,459, proper cer-tificates being filed at the 
consulate.®^ The American claims were settled for .8735,288, 
which was less than the amount deniarrded ; arrd the claims 
filed by rrrerclrarrts, chiefly Swiss, utrder Frerrch protection, 
amounted to .8255,852.“^ Tlrcre were, iir addition, some 

“ Mr. Parkes stated that tliis committee was “ composed entirely, I believe, 
of offici.als.’’ 

Naval proceedings, ii. 12S. 

‘‘‘ Ibid., p. 129. 

“ Hung Hsii-tsung, Taiping commander-in-ebief, to Sir J. Bowring, 
Oct. 30tb; rebel chiefs to Captain Stewart, Deo. Ist, Naval proceedings, 
pp. 51, 124. 

“ Letters to Mr. Parkes from consols for Prussia, Saxony, Netberlands, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, Oct. 27tb : Sweden and Norway, Nov. 28th, ibid., 
pp. 74, 12G. 

Statement in despatch Mr. Parkes to Sir J. Bowring, Nov. 22nd, ibid., 
p. 114. 

J. W. Foster, op. oit., p. 243 

C'ordier, op. oit., p. 89. 
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quantities of goods in the factories themselves ; but it is 
probable that the contents of the treasuries had been removed. 

§ 20. The Chinese, unable to make head against the armed 
foi’ces of the British crown, now proceeded to attack the 
defenceless factories. At 11 p.m. on December 14th fires were 
started at several place.s among the ruins of the Chinese houses 
at the back of the factories, and, notwithstanding strenuous 
efforts to save them, by 5 p.m. on the 15th the whole of the 
buildings in the factories were a mass of smoking ruins, svith 
the exception of one house, midway from front to back in the 
English hong (the old company’s factory). An entrenchment 
was then made enclosing the two gardens ; and with that, and 
a detachment in the Dutch Eolly Eort, the position at Canton 
was temporarily maintained.*'' Expeditions were also sent out 
to destroy war-junks in the river and its branches. 

§ 21. The year closed with another attack by the Chinese 
on unarmed non-belligcrcnts. On December 22nd the postal 
steam-packet Thistle, plying between Canton and Hongkong, 
was attacked by two lai'gc fleets of war-junks, but she escaped 
with the loss of one of her ci'ew (Chinese) killed, and two 
wounded.** * '"’ At noon on December 30th, as the same Thistle 
was passing Second Bar on her way to Hongkong, a number of 
her Chinese passengers, h.aving soldiers’ uniforms under their 
outer clothes, produced concealed weapons and captured the 
ship. All foreigners on board were killed, including the master, 
mate, and two engineers, English, four quartermasters, Manila- 
men, and three passengers, among them the Spanish vice-consul 
at Whampoa ; the heads of the eleven were cut off, and the 
ship run ashore and burned. The headless bodies were subse- 
quently recovered from the hull of the steamer.**** 

§ 22. With so complicated and belligerent a situation at 
Canton and in the watem around, it was to be expected that 
some agitation should exist at Hongkong, filled with a popula- 
tion of Chinese, having no family ties to the place, and including 
many avowed rebels and pirates, together with the scum of 

** Adm. Seymour to Admiralty, Deo. 29th; Sir J. Bowring to Lord 
Clarendon, Dec. 17th ; Adm. Seymour to Sir J. Bowring, Dec. 18th, Further 
papers rel. naval proceedings (Deo. 18.50), pp. 1, 3, 7. 

** Sir J. Bowring to Lord Clarendon, Doc. 27th, ibid., p. 10. 

““ Sir J. Bowring to Lord Clarendon. Doc. 31st ; Adm. Seymour to Admiralty, 
Jan. 14th, 1867, ibid., pp. 17, 27. 
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Kwangtung ; and, after confei'ciR'e on the subject, Sir J. 
Bowring and xVdinirtil Seymour applied to the governor-general 
of India for a reinforcement of 5000 troo 2 )s. Besides this, from 
his scanty forces, the admiral detailed two ships to remain at 
Hongkong ; and, from January 6th to 31st, the French admiral 
landed 50 men, and held a force of 150 men ready to land, for 
the maintenance of order in Hongkong.®’ On January 14th 
the community was startled by the discovery that the bread 
supplied that day by a Chinese baker, Ah-lum, was heavily 
charged with arsenic ; the proportions of poison were so ex- 
cessive, and the discovery was made and the news circulated at 
so early an hour, that none died, though there was much 
suffering. Documentary evidence was found implicating some 
Chinese officials in this act, and there was no doubt of their 
complicity in the minds of foreign residents at the time. The 
American commissioner, the French envoy, and the Portuguese 
governor of Macao, on January 16th, addressed notes to 
Commissioner Yeh, protesting energetically against this bar- 
barous method of conducting war.™ At the end of February 
proclamations summoned all Chinese residents in Hongkong 
to return to the mainland, on penalty of being dealt with as 
traitors and having all their property confiscated,’’ 

§ 23. While this savage warfare was being carried on at 
Canton, the rest of the empire remained neutral, and even 
indifferent, and international relations, even with the English, 
remained undisturbed. Although at Shanghai there was a large 
and influential body of Cantonese, inflamed by the reports they 
received from their home, the local feeling of officials and people 
was expressed by the proverb, “ I..et every man sweep his own 

” Chinese population of Hongkong, Dec. 31st, 185S : 


Resident on shore .'j0,121 

Boat population 23,920 


Total 74,041 


-North-China Herald, April 16th, 1859. 

“ Adm. Seymour to Admiralty, Jan. 14th, 1867, Farther resp. naval 
proceedings (Dec. 1856-April 1857), p. 27. 

“ Conlier, op. oit., p. 105. 

™ Sir J. Bowring to Lord Clarendon. Jan. 19th, 22nd, Further resp. naval 
proceedings (Dee. 186G-Aprll 1857), pp. 6, 8. 

Broelamations of Hcungshau-lden, Feb. 24th, 27th, 1857, ibid., pp. 
29, 30. 
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floor ” ; ?ind in March the relations of the British consul with 
the authorities “continue on the same amicable footing, and 
the people appear to take little heed of the events now occurring 
at Canton.”'* Sir J. Bowriiig drafted an exposition of his 
grounds of complaint again-st the Chinese government, and sent 
it to the vicero 3 ’s at Foochow and at Nanking, requesting them 
to transmit it to the throne. The}’ both replied, reciprocating 
the expressions of amity, and refen-ing the British plenipoten- 
tiary to Commissioner Yeh at Canton, who alone was authorised 
to treat of foreign affairs.'* Two Imperial edicts of December 
27th and January loth stated that Commissioner Yeh had had 
long experience in dealing with foreign affairs, and could be 
entrusted with the task of dealing with the present crisis ; and 
enjoined upon the Foochow and Nanking viccroj-s to protect 
the coasts under their juri.sdiction from aggression, should the 
Engli.sh advance to the north.'"' 

§ 24. The two nations had, however, diifted into war. To 
the Chinese it seemed absurd that a trifling irregularity in the 
arrest of pirates, hastes gentis liumanne, in whose suppression 
Chinese and English were actually co-operating,'" should bring 
on a great war; to the English it was no less absurd that 
satisfaction should have been pereinptorilj' refused for a flagrant 
insult to the Briti.sh flag, the more especially since the expedi- 
tion of April 1847 and its results had shown Canton that 
it could offer no cflcctive resistance. In fact the war had been 
brewing since 1842, since the Imperial government had patched 
up a peace conti’ary to the feelings, and adverse to the interests, 
of the people of Canton ; and each jear that had elapsed of the 
fourteen years since then had made the war more inevitable, 
when once a situation was reached which could not be cleared 
up by the exercise of a wise diplomacy on both sides, and not 
on one side only,^^ 

" Consul D. B. Robertson to Sir J. Bowring, Nov. IRtb, Naval proceed- 
ings, p. 115. 

” Consul D. B. Robertson to Sir J. Bowring, March 7th, 1857, Further 
resp. naval proceedings (Deo. 1856-April 1857), p. 31. 

’• Foochow viceroy to Sir J. Bowring, Jan. 6tb ; Nanking viceroy to Sir J. 
Bowring, Jan. 13th, ibid., pp. 5, 11. 

« Ibid., pp. 13, 23. " Of. chap, xv, § .I. 

” Under date ol Doc. 9th, 1857, Lord Elgin wrote : “ 1 have liardly alluded 
in my ultimatum to that wretched question of the Arrow, whicli is a scandal 
to us, and is so considered, I have reason to know, by all except tljc few who 
are personally compromised.” — Walrond, “ Letters and Journals," p. 2()!). 
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§ 1. OnDiXAiiii.Y a domestic insurrection, especially one which 
is finally .suppressed, concerns the internal history of a country, 
but not its foreign relations. But the Taiping rebellion covered 
so large a part of the empire ; its suppression was interfered 
with .so much by the friction Ijetween the Imperial government 
and foreign powers; its course interfered so much with the 
attempts of the Imperial govennnent to re.si.st the demands of 
foreign plenipotentiaries, backed, in some cases, by the armed 
forces of their respective nations ; the rebel forces at times 
came so near to obtaining the active support of foreigners, 
individuals, if not governments ; and the devastation of the 
country and the disorganisation of the government so deeply 
affected the principal foreign intei'cst, trade, — that some account 
of the great rebellion, which spread over more than a half of 
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the empire, and brought its government to the brink of de- 
struction, is essential to a proper understanding of China’s 
foreign relations during the years of its progress. 

§ 2. When the strong government of Kicnlung was suc- 
ceeded, on his abdication ii\ 1796, by the corrupt and feeble 
administration of his son and successor Kiaking, the secret 
societies began to raise their heads, and China entered upon 
her normal course of rebellion. Taokwang, on succeeding to 
his father in 1820, attempted to remedy the evils in the 
government, but the mischief had gone too far, and his efforts 
accomplished no lasting result ; and he, in his turn, dving in 
1850, left to his son Hienfcng a legacy of corruption, mis- 
government, discontent, and rebellion. The trustworthy records 
are few, but we have an occasional note of insurrections during 
the thirty j'cars of Taokwang’s reign. 

§ 3. The first significant note is one of an insurrection in 
1820 in the north-eastern corner of Kwangsi,’ destined to he 
the scene on which other rebellious originated. In 1822 there 
was discontent in Shansi, which simmered along year after year, 
until, in April 1835, it broke out in serious disturbances, their 
centre being at Chaocheiig ; in June Saishangah was sent from 
Peking with 2000 troops, and in July the rebellion was re- 
ported suppressed.^ In 1826 an insurrection occurred in 
Kweichow; in 1826 and in 1830 there were rebellions in 
Formosa ; in 1831 one in southern Kiangsi, and in the same 
year one in the island of Haiimn.'^ In 1832 there was an 
insurrection in Kiangsu, the leader being captured only in the 
spring of 1834.* In 1832 there was a rebellion in Hupeh, 
several towns being in the hands of the insurgents at the close 
of the year.’’ In October 1832 a rebellion broke out in 
Formosa ; the Imperial troops, attempting to land in January 
1833, were repulsed, with a lo.ss of 1300, and reinforcements 
were sent from Canton, Foocho^y, and Hangchow, the troops 
from Canton being said to number 5000 ; and the insurrection 
was reported to have been finally suppressed in June 1833.° 
At the close of 1834 an insurrection broke out in Szechwan, 
and it was reported as suppressed in June following.' In 

‘ Chin. Rep., March 1836. Ibid., May, June 1835 ; May 1S;)(). 

’ Ibid., March 1836. ' Ibid., May 1834. ' Ibid., Ucc. 1S:!2. 

“ Ibid., Deo. 1832; Jan., Feb., March, May, Juno, Nov. 1833. 

' Ibid., March. May, June 1835. 
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Fchniai’y 1836 there were serious disturbances near Chaocliowfu, 
so serious that the governor went in person from Canton, 
with 3000 troops, to quell them.* In Mai-ch of the same 
year insurrection was reported in Hunan, finally suppressed by 
the governor of that province.® Even the British colony of 
Hongkong was compelled to take .steps to protect itself from 
the operations of secret societies. On January 8th, 184,5, an 
ordinance was passed for the suppression of the 'I'riad Society 
and other secret societies ; on trial and conviclion, members 
were to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three years, 
and then “ marked on the right cheek in the manner usual in 
the case of military desertei-s, and expelled from the colony." 

§ 4. In this short record is indicated a feeling of political 
discontent spreading over the empire, from Shansi in the north 
to Kwangtung in the south, and from Szechwan in tlie west to 
Kiangsu in the east, and taking the only form of protest 
possible in an Asiatic government — that of armed revolt. 
Apart, however, from this indication that the em})ire, as a 
whole, was in a condition ripe for accepting and furthering 
any movement ostensibly against the alien dynasty, but actually 
against the fabric of govennnent, to us the chief intei'cst 
attaches to insurrectionary movement in what had always been 
the most disturbed of all the provinces, Kwangsi, and more 
especially in the mountainous region whei’e the three provinces, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Hunan, join together. Here, on 
February 5th, 1832, a rebellion broke out under the leadership 
of Chao Kin-lung (Golden-Dragon Chao), who donned a coat of 
Imperial yellow, and a robe on which was embroidered Prince 
of the Golden Dragon.” " At the outset the rebels took four 
walled cities and many villages ; and the Hunan Titai was 
defeated by them and killed in action. In June it was reported 
th.at the rebels, 30,000 in number, defeated the Imperial 
troops, under the personal lead of the Canton viceroy, with 
a loss of 2000 ; in the same month anned bands in Heungshan, 
south of Canton, also committed many depredations. In July 
the Canton viceroy was again defeated, and reinforcements were 
sent from Canton, bringing the Imperial forces up to 1 5,000, 

* Chin. Kep., Feb. 183(5. 

’ Ibid., April, May 183(5. 

Ibid., Feb. 1845. 

" Memorial of governor of Hunan, Chin. Eop.. M.ay 1832, 
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In October the rebellion was reported to have been suppressed, 
but in November it was as much alive as ever. In March 1833 
the rebellion was actually suppressed, at the cost, it was stated, 
of lai'ge sums of money paid to the leaders in the movement ; 
but five of the l elativcs of the Prince of the Golden Dragon 
were executed bj' the Vnig-cliih^ the punishment for parricide.’' 
In February 1834, banditti again appeared in the mountains of 
Linchow, in the north-west corner of Kwangtung, but order 
was soon restored. Another rebellion was reported in Kwangsi 
in July 1836 and so on, year after year, rebellions, especially 
in Kwangsi, were I’cported to have been suppressed, but were 
invariably found to be full of activity after their suppression. 

§ 5. Coming to 1849, in the spring of which year the climax 
of the (juestion of the right of entry to the city of Canton was 
reached, we find that in that same spring there had been an 
insurrection in Tsingyiin, on the North River, about thirty 
miles north-west from Canton, and that it was suppressed in 
May.”’ In the province of Kwangsi operations by bands of 
rebels were reported in August 1849 at Yungfu, where they 
wei'C plundering villages and seizing boats; in November in 
Shangsze, and, when dispereed there, the rebels migi'ated to 
Lingshan ; also over the border at Sinning in Hunan, where the 
chief of the band sat astride the border, and assumed the title 
of “ Prince of the Peace of the River."’ In February 1850, 
rebels captured villages in Yunganchow, in Kweihicn, and in 
Siangchow, and in May in Hohien, all in Kwangsi ; and 
in December they wei'c in Ungyueii, about 100 miles north of 
Canton, and in Wuyuen, Pinchow, Kingyuen, Kweiping, Wusuen, 
and Tsinchow, in Kwangsi. In 1851 they were, in January, in 
Hengchow and Siinchow, Kwangsi, and in Lotingchow, Kwang- 
tung ; in March at Lungchow, Taipingfu, Nanning, Watlam, 

Chin. Rpp., llaj, Jane, July, Anp., S'ept., Och, Nov. 1832; Slarob, 
May 1833. 

« Ibid., J’eb., March 18.34. 

“ Ibid., July 1836. 

'* Ibid., May 1849. 'Jlio dates and events in the course of the Taiping 
rebellion have been taken from so many sonrres, that it will not be possible to 
cite the authority, except for the expression of an opinion, or the .'.tatement of 
a fact which might bo disputed. The antiioritics used most freely are tlie 
following: Wilson, “ Ever Victorious Army"; Williams, “Middle Kingdom," 
ii, chap. xxi\ ; Mrs. Archibald J.ittlc, “ Li Ilnng-ohang and his 3'iino.'. ” ; W. II. 
Medhurst, dates of events, in North-Uhiiia Herald, July 23id. ISj;!; and, from 
1858, the files of the North-China Herald. 
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and Popak, in Kwangsi ; in May at Hohion, Silin, Siangcliow, 
Szengen, and Pinglo in Kwangsi, at Liinchowfu, Kochow, 
Yin^ak, and Tsingviin in Ivwangtung, and at Kucliow, Chen- 
yiicn, and Wcining in Kweichow ; and on August 27th, 1851, 
Hung Siu-tsucn captured the walled city of Yungauchow in 
Kwangsi. 

§ 6. The seriousness of the situation was cfisily discernible 
at Peking, and official after official was sent to suppress the 
rebellion, only by his failure to lose his reputation. In August 
1850 the Titai of Hunan was sent with his troops to Kwangsi, 
but had no success ; and the Canton viceroy, Hsu Kwang-tsin, 
was ordered to investigate the conditions. Lin Tse-sii, tlie 
Commi.ssioner Lin of 1839, had been restored to offic-e as Shen- 
Kan viceroy at the close of 1845, and, in December 1848, as 
Yun-Kwei viceroy, supprcs.sed an insurrection in south-western 
Y’unnan ; he was now, in October 1850, summoned from his 
home in Pukien and appointed High Commissioner to suppress 
the Kwangsi rebellion, but died, November 22nd, aged si.\tv- 
seven, on his way to the scene of operations. Li Sing-yuen, 
formerly Canton viceroy, was then appointed to the duty, but 
he died in camp on May 12th. Finally Saishangah was 
appointed High Commissioner, and arrived before Yunganchow 
in December 1851, having 30,000 Imperial troops under his 
command ; associated with him were two other ilanchus, 
Tahungah and Urimtai. Among the insurgent chiefs none 
showed ability to weld the discordant masses together, and 
none rose out of the swelter to leadership, until the rise of 
Hung Siu-tsuen, with one possible exception. We hear of one 
leader, who took the title of Tienteh, “ Heavenly Virtue,” and 
assumed the Imperial insignia of the di-agon, the yellow colour, 
etc. ; but the facts and dates are uncertain, anil it is not 
certainly known if he was Hung Siu-tsuen or another. He 
is heard of, as the Tienteh, early in 1851, before the capture of 
Yunganchow, and we are informed that Hung Siu-tsuen first 
adopted an Imperial seal and styled himself “ Myriad Years," 
while besieging Changsha, September to November 1852 ; on 
the other hand. Hung Siu-tsuen had taken the style of 
“ Heavenly Younger Brother ” before the captui’e of Yungan- 

’* “ Saishangah was tho Prime iUinister of the young Emperor Hienfeng, 
as wortlilcs.s as he was depraved.” — WilliamE, “ Middle Kingdom,” ii. p. 590, 

'J'ahungah. Of. chap, x, § 33. 
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chow; and his brothei’, Hung Ta-tsucn, taken prisoner at 
VTunganchow in Fchruai'y 1852, declared, before his execution 
by the ling-chili, that ho was himself the Tienteh. 

§ 1. Hung Siu-tsuen ’•'* Avas born in 1813 in the district of 
Hwahien (Fayiin in Cantonese), about thirty miles north from 
Canton. He was of a Hakka'" family, Avhich had migrated 
from Kaying prefecture in north-eastern Kwangtung ; and this 
relegated him to an inferior class. He was a diligent student 
of moi-e than average ability, but never succeeded in the public 
examinations, and was thereby turned into a soured and dis- 
appointed member of the learned proletariat. He was first 
brought into touch with Clrristian doctrine in 1833, when he 
was at Canton for the examinations, but then rejected it. In 
1837, after another failure at the triennial examinations, his 
disappointment brought on an illness, during Avhich he had his 
first visions, forecasting his future eminence. In 1847, after 
another failure at the triennial examinations, and just after the 
expedition by which Sir J. F. Dans imposed his terms on 
the Chinese authorities, he was again led to investigate the 
claims of Christian doctrine; and, coming for instruction to 
the Rev. Isaechar J. Roberts, an American missionary, professed 
a readiness to accept the fundamental principles of his teaching; 
but he was not baptized. He then formed the “ Shangti Hwei ” 
Association (for the IVorship) of God, Hung Jcii and Feng 
Yun-shan-‘ being his fii'st adherents; his followers Avere soon 
numbered by thousands, being found especially in the mountains 
of KAA'angsi. To IvAvangsi Hung Siu-tsuen and Feng Yun-shan 
repaired in June 1849, and a year later AA-erc at the head of a 
large body of devoted folioAA-ers, filled Avith enthusiasm, and 
kept in a degree of discipline and good order Avhich is un- 
common with the Chinese. The extent to Avhich Hung Siu- 

^ Tbe full story of Ilun" Siu-tsuen, as told by his relative, Hung Jen, 
is given in liev. I'lleodorc Il.anibcrg, “ Visions of Hung Hiu-tshuen and Origin 
of the Kwangsi Insurrection,” Hongkong, 1854. An excellent epitome of bis 
origin, experiences, and personality will be found in 'Williams, “Middle 
Kingdom,” ii, pp. 582-597. 

The Hakkas (immigrants), after centuries of living side by side, have 
never coalesced Avith the I’untis (autochthones) ; the tAvo dialects ai'c mutually 
unintelligible, aud clan fights between them have always been of constant 
occurrence. The position of the Hakkas may be compared, to some extent, 
■with that of the Irish in America during the middle of the nineteenth century 
— the period of the Kwangsi rebellion— and Avilh that of the Chinc.'-o later in 
California. 

See n. 18. 


Killed in action in 1852. 
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tsuen accepted the doctrine of pure Christianity became after- 
wards a subject of dispute ; but, once embarked on the path of 
success, he claimed for himself the third place in the Divine 
Trinity — the Heavenly Father was accorded the first place, and 
Jesus Christ was the Heavenly Elder Brother, but he, the 
Taiping Wang, arrogated to himself the title of the Heavenly 
Younger Brother. From his success in obtaining converts at 
the outset, and inspiring them with the zeal and discipline of a 
band of Ironsides, he must have had the natural capacity to 
become a Mohammed, or, on a lower jdane, a Joseph Smith, 
to the people of China ; in the result he soon degenerated into 
a John of Leyden, even to the harem with his eighty-eight 
consecrated wives and his unnumbei’od concubines. 

§ 8. Hung Siu-tsuen (whom it will be convenient to designate 
by his later title of the Tien Wang, the Prince of Heaven) and 
his followers were, in June 1850, at Lienchu, in the distinct of 
Kweihien, Kwangsi ; thence he moved to Taitsun in August ; 
and a year later, in August 1851, he occu})ied the city of 
Yunganchow (Wingonchow). Here he was besieged by Sai- 
shaiigah in February 1852, and, being reduced to great straits, 
cut his way out on April 7th, with a force variously stated at 
between 3000 and 10,000 combatants; as, in January 1854, 
when they were entirely cut ofl' from Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
there were still 3000 combatants, natives of those two provinces, 
enrolled among the forces at Nanking,-- the higher seems the 
more reasonable figure. He arrived outside the provincial 
capital, Kweilin, on May 13th, but, having no cannon, was 
unable to take it, and continued his march on the 19th into 
Hunan. On June 12th the rebel forces took Taochow, and 
in August Kweiyangchow and Chenchow ; then, leaving the 
river and avoiding Hengchow, they took ,\.njen, Yulisien, and 
Liling, and arrived in front of Changsha on September 18th. 
Repulsed fi’om its walls, they undertook a siege of the city : 
and it was during this time that their leader assumed the 
Imperial attributes. Raising the siege on November 30th, they 
turned westward towards Changteh; but, at Yiyang, they 
captured several thousand boats, and in these proceeded tc 
Yochow. This city had been abandoned and was entered on 
December 13th, a great store of useful military supplies being 
® North-China Herald, Nov. 22n(l, 1836. 
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found there. Hanyang, on the north bank of the Yangtze, was 
taken December 23rd ; and Wuchang, the provincial capital of 
Hupeh, opposite on the south ])ank, was blockaded, and taken 
by assault on January 12th, 1853. Here they remained for 
a month, fitting out vessels, and then advanced down the 
Yangtze. Kiukiang fell to their arms on February 18th, 
Anking on the 25th, Wuhu on March 4th, Taiping on the 7th, 
and the forces appeared before Nanking on the Sth. On 
March 19th, 1853, this ancient capital of the empire was taken 
by assault. Of the ilanchu resident garrison of 5000 men 
(20,000 men, women, and children) there were barely a hundred 
survivors, all being put to the swoi-d and sent floating down the 
Yangtze to the ocean — “ We killed them all, the devils, to the 
infant in arms ; we left not a root to sprout from.” 

§ 9. Chinkiang was taken on March 31st, the iManehu 
garrison, dismayed by memories of 1842 and by the fate of 
their brethren in Nanking, fleeing befoi'c a shot was fired, so 
that only a few hundred could Ire caught and killed ; and the 
Taiping forces occupied Yangchow and Kwachow on April 1st, 
thereby holding both entrances to the Grand Canal. Tlie Tien 
Wang advanced no farther ea.st, neglecting his opportunity of 
coming in touch with the oi-ean and the men who sailed on it, 
from which and from whom he could have obtained ships, 
munitions, and supplies. In.stcad he turned to the north, and 
despatched an army to attack and conquer the capital of the 
empire and the Manchus who held it. This army took 
Fengyang, in northern Anhwei, on May 28th, and Kweiteh, in 
Honan, on June 9th, and arrived in front of Kaifeng on June 
19th. Kaifeng was besieged until August 16th, when a sudden 
rising of the Yellow River, thirty or foiiy feet above winter 
level, compelled the rebels to raise the siege. It was in 1853 
that the Yellow River changed its course from a south-easterly 
direction, tailing into the Yellow Sea at latitude 34' N., and, 
breaking away just below Kaifeng, took a north-easterly direc- 
tion, falling into the Gulf of Pechihli at latitude 38° N. ; and 
it is probable that this rise “ in the river produced the change, 
especially as the officials charged with the Yellow River Con- 
servancy were, presumably, not attending to their duties, and 

“ Tl>e Peking Gazette of Ang. 13th contained a memorial ri‘))Oiliug that 
the Yellow Hirer overflowed its banks on July 5tb. — North-Chiiia Herald, 
Sept. I7th, 1833. 
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would be without funds. The main bod)- of the Taiping army 
had already crossed the Yellow River, and took Hwaiking ; 
a three-days’ battle was fought thoi’e on July 30th and 31st and 
August 1st, in which a victory was claimed by the Imperial 
forces, but the rebels continued to hold Hwaiking until 
September 1st. Something, however, had happened. Instead 
of continuing their inarch over the lowlands of Honan and 
Chihli, the rebels then turned westward .and climbed the 
mountainous plateau of Shansi, then turned north to Ping- 
yangfu, which they took on October 6th, then eastw.ard and 
descended into Chihli. They took Kaocheng on Octolier 14th ; 
the Imperial commander, Shengpao, reported th.at he h<ad 
defeated the rebels at Kaocheng, and that they fled eastward 
(i.e. forwards) towards Shenchow. On October 21st the rebels 
were again defeated (vide Peking Gazette, October 25th) .and 
took shenchow. Thence they advanced to Tsinghai (October 
28th) and Tuliu, on the Grand Can.al, the former twenty, the 
latter twelve, miles from Tientsin. Here they remained, a 
spent bolt, beleaguered until P'ebruary, 1854, when they retired 
southward. They I'etircd lighting; a battle at Nientsu on 
February 24th, at Liw.an March 7th, at Sienhien March 9th, 
at Fowcheng March 13th ; and here, at Fowcheng, the Imperial 
commander, Sengkolintsin, reported that his Mongol horsemen 
had exterminated them ; but on May 2nd thev were still .able 
to make a sortie from Fowcheng, they or their ghosts. Before 
this the Tien Wang had despatched a second army north to 
the relief of the first. It .started from Anking at the end 
of November 1853, and arrived at Lintsingchow, in the north- 
western corner of Shantung, on April 12th, 1854. They went 
no farther north, but held Lintsingchow until March 1855. 
On May 28th, 1854, they took Ivaot.angchow, twenty miles 
east of Lintsingchow, and held it until the following M.arch; 
then both places were evacuated, and the rebel forces retre.ated 
to the south. It is not known whether the remnant from 
Fowcheng was ever able to join the army at Lintsingchow; 
nor is anything known definitely of the ultimate fate of the 
combined army of the north, but the Imperial commander 
reported that it had been exterminated.®'* 

“ The complete de.struotion of the rebel force in the north is recorded. 
Sengkolintsin announce.s the capture of the remaining rebel chiel'.s at Feug- 
kwantiin, and the slaughter of their followers. This division of the rebei 
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§ 10. City after city had fallen to the arms of the Taipings ; 
army after army had fled before them ; and one High Com- 
missioner or viceroy after another had fallen, not in battle, but 
under the awful judgment of an Imperial edict. The Tien 
Wang’.s force, breaking out from Yunganchow, worked around 
Sai.shangah and got to the north of his force ; he was unable to 
hold them by treading on their tail, and in September 18.52, 
when the rebels arrived in front of Changsha, he was degraded. 
Hsii Kwang-tsin was then appointed High Commissioner and 
acting Wuchang viceroy ; in January 18-53 he was deprived of 
his titles and dignities, but left in office ; and on March 4th 
was degraded. In December Ln Kicn-ying, the Nanking 
vicei’oy, and Ki.shan, govcnior of Honan, were ordered to inarch 
up the Yangtze with their troops, each being given the seal of 
a High Commis-sionei', An edict of March 17th, 1853, gave 
judgment against Saishangah, Hsii Kwang-tsin, and Lu Kien- 
ying ; their property at the capital, at their official residences, 
and at their ancestral homes, was all confiscated, and the sons 
of each were deprived of office. An edict of June 15th ordered 
the decapitation of Hsii Kwang-tsin ; Saishangah was also con- 
demned to death, but was engaged in July on the defences of 
Peking. Yang Wen-ting had been appointed acting Nanking 
viceroy on the departure of Lu Kicn-ying, and he was degraded 
in J line ; Iliaiig was then appointed to the post. By edict of 
July 19Lh Niu Kien, Nanking Viceroy in 1842, and in disgrace 
since then, was appointed to a minor post in Honan. By edict 
of October 14th Shengpao, generali-ssimo in the north, was 
deprived of the supreme eomniaiid, which was given to Seng- 
kolintsin, Mongol Prince of Kor.sin, who was siimmoncd, with 
his hardy horsemen of the plains, to the rescue of the Manchu 
dynasty. The Manchus of Kirin had been ordered into Chihli 

force li.is come from Tfiiotang in Sliantnng proi inoe. Here tlicv wore sur- 
rounded by Ireuoljes filled with water. The besieged force baling no nieans 
of further defence sent 500 of their body to the Imperial oani]), ollering to 
submit. They waded through the trench and brought with theni the hearts of 
the rebel chiefs Li Eai-fang and Hwang Ta-han. The Imperial force.s assisted 
them out of the water, and put them idl to death. Several of the po.sts they 
had occupied were then set fire to. Multitudes were killed, and the de.ad 
chief Li !^i-fang captured, with several other eminent rehels._ The north is 
now cleared of those marauders.” — Peking Gazette, June 3rd, in North-China 
Herald, June 30tli, IS.IS. 

W. C. Howard (“ A Short Sketch of the Taoping Eehellion,'' p. 71 statc.s 
that the two armies joined forces at Lintsingchow. 
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in the previous March. 'I'liiis head after head was falling from 
the shoulders of the official defenders of the empire, but these 
same years saw the beginnings of two men by whose agency the 
throne was to be saved. While the Taiping forces were before 
Changsha, Tseng Kwo-fan, who was in his Hunan home in 
mourning, organised the militia of the country and with it did 
good service. On the disgrace of Hsli Kwang-tsin, he was ap- 
pointed High Commissioner ; and the Gazette later had reports 
of his victories, on September 4th, 1855, near Kiukiang, on 
October 16th in eastern Hupeh and south-westei-n Anhwei ; in 
June 1860 he was appointed Nanking viceroy. Li Hung- 
chang, a distinguished scholar, but without office, was at his 
home near Llichowfu (Hofeihien) when, in 1853, that city was 
taken by the Taiping army of the north, Ijy whom it was held 
until November 1855. He raised a battalion of militia, with 
which he did good service ; and his ability and energy were so 
fully recognised by Tseng Kwo-fan that be was employed in 
the army under that leadex', and was ultimately appointed 
governor of Kiangsu in 1862. 

§ 11, While the empire was thus rent by the eompiering 
and devastating march of the Taiping fox’ces through six 
pi'ovinces to their capital at Nanking, and b\ the no less con- 
quering, though less successful, advance of their armies of the 
north to Tientsin, other provinces were the scene of risings 
which, with a less eftcetive oi’ganisation, caused no less suffering 
to tlie districts in which they operated, and no smaller loss to 
the Impei'ial officers and forces which opposed them. When 
the Tien Wang broke out from Yunganchow in April 1852, 
numerous detached bodies of relxds were left, operating in 
Kxvangsi and Kwangtuug. In July of that year “ river pirates ” 
completely controlled the West River from AVuchow upwards ; 
in September rebels are repoi’tcd as holding Maping, in central 
Kwangsi, and, in Deccmbci-, Kukiang in Kwangtung. In 
August 1853 I’euewed activity was reported in the vicinity of 
Hingan and Lingchwan, in the Kweilin prefecture of Kwangsi, 
and the city of Kweilin xviis again attacked ; and in December 
thei-e were risings at several pfiices in the Waichow prefecture 
of Kwangtung, between Canton and the sea. In 1854 the 
I’cbel forces spi’cad over Kxvangtuug, meeting with no effective 
x’csistance ; in J uly they had taken Chaochowfu, Tungkun, and 
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Sliekluiig, to the east of Canton, the last two within thirty 
miles of the city, and l'’at.shan, ten miles to the west, and many 
of the wealthy merchants of Canton fled for shelter to Hong- 
kong; the movements of armed bands extended as far as 
Kowloon, opposite to Hongkong, and to Honam, on the river 
bank opposite Canton. For two year’s the Imperial authority 
was exercised only at the city of Canton, and the waterrvays of 
the province were entirely controlled by the rebels ; in January 
1855 the Hongkong government was compelled to pass an 
ordinance of neutrality, and to order the armed ships of botli 
Imperialists and rebels out of Hongkong waters ; and in 
October 1856 the commander of one of the rebel fleets wrote 
to Sir J. Bowring, offering an alliance and co-operation in their 
military movements. 

§ 12. In Fukien there were other and independent insur- 
rections. At Amoy, on May 14th, 1858, the authorities noti- 
fied the British consul that a body of 3500 insurgents, having 
taken Changchowfu and Chiianchowfu, was then approaching 
Amoy ; on the 15th the consul ordered the opium-receiving 
ships to come into the inner harbour for protection ; on the 
18th the rebels came in a large fleet of boats, and took Amoy 
without opposition ; the lower classes fraternised with them, 
but foreigners were not molested in any way. A force of rebels 
sailed from Amoy on November 11th, and took Foochow with- 
out difficulty. In Cliekiang there were also local risings. In 
April 1852 there was “ piracy, robbery, riots, and lynch law ’’ 
at Ningpo, continuing thi’ough the month ; during the years 
following there were numerous ri.siugs, and the Imperial officers 
and troops were everywhere ex]jelled, but the records ai’e slight, 
as the attention of all was directed more to the movements of 
the 'J'aiping armies ; but in 1857 it is directly stated there 
were numerous disconnected risings in both Fukien and Chekiang, 
and in August 1858 the insurgents %vei’e abandoning southern 
Chekiang and concentrating on Fukien. In Kiangsu, law- 
abiding though the people are in general, there was much dis- 
content. In October 1852 there was a rising at Tsingpu 
against a projected increase in taxation, so serious that close on 
3000 troops were sent to suppress it. In March 1853 there 
was a tax riot at Nanhwei, soutli-east from Shanghai, the Hien’s 
yamen being destroyed. In September a local body of rebels 

29 
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took the city of Shanghai, which they held, lienuned in by the 
Imperial forces and by the foreign settlements, for seventeen 
months, until February, 1855. In 185fi the Yi Wang, a great 
fighting leader, next to the Tien Wang in the Taiping army, 
became dissatisfied with his subordinate rank, and led an army 
into S/cchwaii ; here he set up an independent throne, which he 
maintained until 1863, when he was captured and executed. In 
the years 1854 and 1855, so far as the records show, except 
possibly the provinces of Shensi and Kansu the whole of the 
eighteen provinces, outside the Imperial camps, had thrown off 
the Imperial domination and, without setting up a civil ad- 
ministration in its place, had destroyed the existing fabric of 
government. During these years it was that the British naval 
forces were engaged in suppressing pimey along the coast, and 
the plenipotentiaries of the three treaty powers were attempting 
to procure a revision of the tmaties. 

§,13. The military organisjvtion of the 'I'aiping army was 
very complete. The Tien Wang surrounded himself witli 
devoted personal adherents, to whom he gave the rank of 
Wang, or prince. These were young men, none in 18.53 being 
over forty years of age, with all the enthusiasm and recklessness 
of youth ; and, with two exceptions, all were, to the very end, 
in victory and in disastei', entirely loyal to their leader. He, 
from the time he entered Nanking, a conc|ueror and a self- 
constituted emperor, secluded himself from sight, becoming to 
his people an unseen incarnation of the Deity, and indulging in 
all the pleasures and the vices of an oriental harem. Towards 
the end of his regime, he created numerous Wangs, the total 
number rising to 2300 or more ; 'f but at the outset they were 
five in number, increased in 1859, so far as can be made out, 
to no more than sixteen. Of these four deserve some special 
mention : 

TUNG WANG, the Kastern Prince, one of the original five ; the most 
skilful strategist and commander, and Idle most able administrator, among 
the Taipings. In 1836 he began to see visions, in emulation of the Tien 
M'^ang. The Pei Wang and Yi Wang were entrusted with the necessary 
task of suppressing him ; hut as the former killed, not only the Tung 

“ “ From several documents in the [Peking] Gazettes we learn that the 
Fan nomads have been making serious irruptions into the north-west portion 
of China proper [i.e. Kansu and Shensi] since last summer.” — Mr. Meadows to 
Mr. Alcoc’k, March 2f)th, ISoS, Papers re.sp. civil war in Cliina, p. 0. 

Wilson, “ Ever Victorious Army,” p. xxv. 
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IViiiif; liiinwlf, blit liisi whole family iiiicl all his persimal ailhci'oiits as well, 
to tlie number ol' 20,000 men anil women, the Vi M'anjf fled from the 
seone of terror and established himself at Ankiiig. 'i'he I’ei \\hin{f being 
in his turn assassinated, the Yi Wang then returned to Nanking, jjrepara- 
tory to starting for Szeeliwan.-' 

KAN WANG, the Shield 1‘rince, who joined liis cousin the Tien IVang 
in 1851), and was created jirinre, and appointed chief advi.scr, or IVime 
Minister. A man of marked ability. Kxecuted in 18(i4, after the fall of 
Nanking. 

t'llI'NG M'ANG, the Loyal Prince; screed from Kwang.si to Nanking 
in the ranks ; was then given coimnand of a battalion, anil in 1854 
command of the city of Tunechcng in Anhwei. Created prince in 1858. 
A strategist and soldier of distinguished ability, and the mainstay of the 
'I'aiping arms from 1800 to 1804. Loyal to the end, forfeiting his own 
chance of esi-ape from loyalty. Kxci-iitcd .Vngiist 7th, 1804, after having 
written his dejiosition, evidently a true ilociimcnt.-'’ 

Yl'NG W,\N(i, die Heroic Prince, created prince in 18.51). A .skil- 
fnl division commander. ('ai>lured by treachery early in 18()2 and 
executed. 

( Tlvo anuy was organised in stiuads of ‘2!j, companies of 100, 
battalions of 400, regiments of IfiOO, and divisions of 6400, 
After ari'iviiig at Nanking, and towards liie clo.se of 1858, it was 
estimated that the Taiping enrolled force consisted of between 
500,000 and 600,000 men, and upwards of 500,000 women. 
The latter were oi'gani.scd into companies and separately 
brigaded; the strictest di.scipline wivs maintained, and there 
were no signs of the ordinary nioralitv of a camp. The men 
were of all sorts.- ", There were (ir.st the men from lvwang.si and 
Deposition of ('hung IVang, in North-China Jlerald, Oot. 22nd, lSti4. 
Ibid. 

“ Tlie following figures are interesting, w’hcther authentic or not, luirport- 
ing to giro the nuinbers of the Taiping forces inside the city of Nanking 
in January and July 1S54. 


J.vxu.vHY, ' July. 


Place of Origin. 

Men. 

Women. ! Men. 

Women. 

Kwangsi and Kwangtuug 

Hunan 

Hnpeli ..... 

Anhwei 

Kiangsi 

Chinkiang and Yangchow 
Nanking 

:(,0(K) 

5.500 
20,000 
12,000 

6.500 
7.000 

20,000 

2,100 

300 

23.000 
2,700 

12.000 
»0,000 

2,000 

3,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3,500 

3,000 

10,000 

2,000 

300 

20,000 

2,000 

10,000 

8U,0b0 

74,000 

130,400 

41,500 

114,300 


— North-Dliina Herald, Nov. 22sd, ISofi. 
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Kwangtuiig, zealots all, to be coinpareil with Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides or the earliest volunteers of the French revolution ; it was 
one of these, a vouth of nineteen, who begged Mi’. Meadows 
earnestly to abstain from wine, tobacco, and other forms of vice, 
“ as we do." These, however, were few in number. As the 
army advanced from Yunganchow to Nanking it was every- 
where made welcome, and large niimliers flocked to its standards ; 
20,000 on entering Hunan in June 1852, an additional 30,000 
before passing Chenchow in August ; and so the army gathered 
force like an avalanche, as it swept down the Siang through 
Hunan, and down the Yangtze through Hupeh, Anhwei, and 
Kiangsi into Iviangsu. But these vjater accretions were fllled 
more with the love of battle and of plunder, than with any 
desire for a higher life, or for the rigid discipline of the early 
zealots ; and they con(|uered and retained the adhesion of the 
people, only because the Im[K;rial troops had a still looser 
discipline and a far lower degree of courage, and plundered, 
murdered, and ravished with more eager zeal, than the Taiping 
soldiers. ) 

§ 14. The Taiping government is not known to have organised 
any form of civil administration, even in Nanking itself. Its 
process of levying taxes for the maintenance of the court and 
army was simplicity itself; it took everything in sight. It 
could live for a time on the money and food found in the public 
treasuries and granaries ; but these supplies must some day be 
exhausted, and then the only resource was to draw freely on the 
personal wealth of the country.’- The armed forces of the 

“ North-Cliiiia Herald, Hay 7tli, IS-s!. 

On the Ciiptuie of Wuchang in January 185.'), .silver to the amount of 
Tls. 700,000 was found in tlio Ireiesurie.-. ; at Anking, in February, Tls. 800,000 
was obtained iu the tiea.Miric!. au<l ” much rice" in the giauarie» ; in the same 
montli Nanchang was spared from pillage on pating ii ran.soni of Tls. 200,(,00 
and r)t),000 ])iculs of live. — Veking tiazetle. lited in North-China Herald, 
jMay 2iSth, ISu.’l. A large sum must also lia»e been obtained in Nanking. 
Howard (’‘Taeping llebellion,” p. 5) .siiys “a inilliou taels of syeee and an 
immense quantity of liue and stores." 

I! I. puocLAMA'XTON. In the 1st year of the Taiping Wang of the Later 
lliiig dynasty, 3rd moon, 6th day (23 April, 1852), Kuo, the great general in 
command of the forces operating in Hupeh, makes this proclamation. In 
judging of tlie rise and tall of empires, we see that when a power loses 
the affections of the people, it will soon be broken ; and in considering the 
gracious or unfavourable mind of Heaven, we find that a power possessing 
virtue will iuorease in strength. The Tsing or Manebu dynasty for the past 
200 years has been irregular in the bestowal of official ditrnities, while the 
complaints of the people have nut been attended to; but our Emperor 'lien-tea 
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Taipings captured and lecaptui-ed city after city,*'* abandoning 
all except a tew held for military reasons, but thoroughly 
pillaging each on each occasion of its capture ; they spread 
in all directions over the country, and, in the year's ] 853-1 859, 
throughout the provinces of Hupeh, Airhwei, Kiangsi, and the 
western part of Kiangsu, the portable wealth of the well-to-do 
was gathered up find carried to Nairking and the other cities 
held by Taiping garrisons ; and what the Taipings may have 
spared was taken by the Imperial forces. The country was 
devastated ; its wealth was dissipated ; its life-blood was 
wasted ; ** and the wild pheasant rrested in the suburbs of what 
had been the wealthiest and most populous cities of the empire. 

§ 15. '-The Taiping r-cvolt, carried thi'ough by the Tien 
Wattg’s force which established itself at Nanking, attracted 
much atteirtion iir Western countric.s. England and America 
especially wer-e attracted by the reports of the convei-sion of 
millions to a form of Protestant Christianity, and by the declared 
intention of those millions to subvert the corrupt and arrogant 
government of the Manchus, and to substitute for it a purely 
Chinese administration. France was repelled by the pra- 
testantism of the Christianity alleged to have been adopted, 
and was, perhaps, better informed on the realities of the situa- 
tion through the reports of the Roman Catholic missionaries 
living in the interior; but .she too was inclined to tura an 
attentive ear to the profes-sion.s of the 'J’aiping leaders.; Innne- 
<liatcly after the fall of Nanking the English plenipotentiary, 
Sir G. Bonham, went himself to that city to inve.stigate. He 

witli one outburst of wrath has pacified tiic i)eo|iIc. For tlioso three years 
past he has been attacking the oppressor. . . . lie has had pity on yon, sturdy 
scliolars and virtuous people ot lln-Kwang, till his tender leelinffs are 
exhausted, and has slnuglitered the ravening olHour.s ami vicious magistrates 
till he is tiled of tlie carnage. . . . Those wlio are rich among you must 
contribute according to your means ft>r the .support of the troops ; and those 
who are poor must select t)ie y oungest and stoutest among you to swell the 
r.anks of our army. Whoever can take alive one of these mandarins, civil or 
military, shall be rewarded with 10,000 pieces of money (? taels or cash), and 
whoever can bring in one of their heads shall receive 3000. Anil, should any 
dare to disobey our commands, wc liave resolved to pillage llicir cities ; 
let them not therefoi-e lay up cause for future regrets. A special proclama- 
tion."— North-China Herald, March 12th, 1833. This proclamation, purporting 
to have been issued in April 1852, was evidently drafted in tlie winter 
of 1852-18.'i3, 

” Wnchang was so taken in Jan. liS,o.S, June 1831, and March l.'i.l.'l. 

The usual estimate is tliat tlie Taiping rebellion cost the empiie twenty 
million liumnu litcs. s" 
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was the nioi'e inclined to take that step, since the Chinese 
authorities, who at Canton were distinctly anti-foreign, at 
Shanghai were taking it for granted that the foreign naval 
forces would rally to the support of the Imperial oflicials against 
the advance of the rebel armies “ ; and, in fact, a formal 
request was, on March loth, sent to each of tlie three consuls 
at Shanghai, that their ships of war should at once be despatched 
to the relief of Nanking. Sir G. Bonliam ari-ivcd at Nanking 
on April STth, and, as the result of his conferences with the 
Ministers of the Taipings, and of his examination of their 
books, came to the conclusion that \the i-eliols were “ mucli 
inclined to dilate upon their jiresent creed ’’ ; that, in its strict 
theory, their tenets were actually based on tlie ethical rules of 
Christianity, but so overlaid with anthropomorphism as to be 
quite transformed ; that a nucleus of the soldiery apjieai'cd to 
hold these tenets in tlicir entirety, but not the great mass of 
the troops ; that a de facto government, cajiable of replacing 
that of the Mauchus, did not ajipcav to have been set up ;^and 
that the true policy for the British goveinment to follow was 
one of strict neutrality between the contending forces, siihject 
to the necessity of directly defending British interests when 
directly attacked.''’" The American commissioners, M.r. Marshall 
during the summer of IS-IJ}, and Mr. McLane in May IS.jo, 
formed the same opinion, and so advi.scd t.icir government ; the 
cabinet at Washington was indeed so much imjji'cssed by the 
lofty character of the movement as to have authorised ilr. 
McIiRiie to recognise the Taijiings as a de facto government, 
if on his arrival he found that the situation justified such a 
course ; but in this, as in some other Chinese matters, the 
American government was ill informed and ill aebised. The 
French envoy, M. de Bourlioulon, visited Nanking in December 
1853, and wa.s much impres.scd by the order and di.scipline 
which prevailed ; but he, too, advised his government in favour 
of neutrality.®" The maintenance of this neutrality at Canton 

“ A proclamation of the Shajigbai Taotai of March 6th, IKoH, rlcclares tliat 
the rebel forces had at first made some headway, but that now. the Imperial 
forces being better organised, the rebels were better opposed, and “ have fled 
in an easterly (I) direction, and it is feared may create some disturbance in 
the province of Kiangsn.” — North-China Herald, March 12th, ISuil. 

*’ Papers resp. civil war in China, pres. H. of Lords, 185.S. 

J. W. Foster, “ Am. Dip. Orient,” pp. 208 seq. 

” North-China Herald, Deo. 24th, 1853 ; Cordier, “ Relations de la Chine 
avec les Puissances Oooidcntales,” i, p. 198. 
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has been referred to,*'* and its maintenance at Shanghai will be 
dealt with in later chapters. 

§ 16. In 18.55 jnracy was being i-eprcsscd by the English 
along the coast ; the city of ('anton was in innninent danger 
from the rebels ; the Taijhng army of the north had been 
either exterminated or driven south ; and Tseng Kwo-fan was 
making his footing good in Hupeh. In 1856 renewed attempts 
w'ere made to secure the i-e vision of the treaties ; the Arms) 
incident had embroiled England and China; insurrections, like 
ulcerous sores, were breaking out in all directions ; but the 
fighting of the Taiping forces lav mainly in Kiangsi, where 
Nanchang was still held by the Imperialists ; and at the close 
of the year, on llecemiier 8th, the tripartite city of Wuchang, 
Hanyang, and Hankow, was again retaken after its third capture 
by the Tai|3ings. In 1857 tlie English collected sufficient force 
to establish an effective blockade of the Canton river, and, on 
December 29th, the city was taken by assault by the allied 
English and French forces ; things went biidly with the Tai))ings, 
Chinkiang and Kwachow having been recovered from them by 
the Imperialists on Dcfomber 27th. In 1858 the allies pro- 
ceeded to the I’eiho, the former plan of an advfvnce on Nanking 
and Chinkiang being now out of the cpiestion ; tbe four treaties 
of Tientsin (British, French, Aincwiciin, and Kiissiaii)33ere signed 
in June; and the Tai pings, after havijig been pushed back on 
all sides, made a fresh erujdion from Nanking and caj)tured a 
large number of cities in OctolKir ; at the end of November they 
held, along the Y;inglzc, Nanking, Taiping, Wuhu, Kiuli-sieii, 
Chihehow, and Anking, together with three outposts on the 
north bank, but no place Ijelow Nanking or .above Anking.*'’ 
In 1859 the English and French plenipotenti.arics were fired on 
fram the Taku forts in June, while on their way to Peking to 
exchange the r.atifications of the trc.aties signed in the pi’cvious 
year ; and tbe fortunes of the Taipings were at their lowest 
ebb ; they had eaten up the plunder of the provinces, had only 
a devastated country from which to draw supplies, Nanking 
was closely inve.sted, they lost city after city, and soon held 
firmly and permanently but little outside the walls of Nanking 

® Cf, chap. XV, § 13. 

* Map attached to LokI Elgin’s report on his journey np the Yiin^ze. 
Lord Elgin to Lord Malmesbury, Jan. 5th, 1869, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 
p. 440, 
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aiul Aiikinj:;; but clscwhci-c, duriiifr the auluinn, there were 
muiicrous local risings. In 1860 tlic allies forced the passage 
of the Takii forts in August, and in October signed the con- 
ventions of Peking ; the emperor fled to Jcliol (Chengtchfii) in 
September ; in Pebruarv new i-cbels, the Nienfei, moving south 
from Shantung, advanced without impediment as far as Tsing- 
kiangpu ; the Taipings, breaking out from Nanking, under the 
leadership of the Loyal Prince, i-esumed their victorious career, 
and in rapid succession captui-cd city after city in the rich and 
hitherto undevastated plains of Kiangsu and Chekiang, while a 
body under the Heroic Prince marched to the relief of Anking ; 
and, on August 18th to 21st, while the allies were preparing 
for the assault on the Taku forts, the Loyal Prince was 
thi-eatening Shanghai and the foreign interests tha’e. 
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§ 1. Nanking fell to the Taiping ai’m.s on March 19th, 1853, 
and Chinkiang on March 31.st. For .seven years the Tien 
Wang’s forces made no niovc farther eastward ; but the country 
was much disturbed, di.scontciit was widespread, and the tidings 
that an evcr-victorious rebellion had ajiproached with rapid 
strides to a point of great strategic importance,’- only \50 miies 
away, caused much disquietude among the merchants of the 
wealthy mart of Shanghai. On April 8th separate meetings 
were held by the English and Americans, at which it was 
decided to enrol a British and an American volunteer corps, to 
co-operate with the naval authorities® in the defence of the 
foreign settlements. Broader counsels then prevailed, and on 

' CE. ebap. X, § 34. 

® There were then in port two British sloops of w.or, one American frigate, 
and one Fiench war-.steainei. 
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April 12Ui rt iiiiihs meeting of all foreign residents was held, 
under the lead of all the consuls resident in Shanghai, with the 
British consul, Mr. R. Alcock, in the chair. At this meeting 
it was decided to adopt the resolutions of the previous separate 
meetings ; to appoint a eominittce of co-operation, consisting 
of four English and one American ; and, on the suggestion of 
Mr. A. G. Dallas, to dig a trench — now Defence Creek — on the 
western side of the English settlement, thereby enclosing that 
settlement on all four sides with a defensible moat.^ The 
volunteer corps was duly enrolled, and received instructions in 
simple drill.' 

§ <2. On September 7th the “ Small Sword ” Society rose 
and took the city of Shanghai. This society, an offshoot of the 
Triad Society, which finds its chief support in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, was composed mainly of turbulent Cantonese and 
Eukiencse. The Shanghai Ilien was killed ; but the 'I'aolai, 
a Cantonese, was able to conceal himself, and, on the 9th, was 
rescued by an Englishman and an American, let down over the 
city wall, and taken for refuge to the houses of missionaries in 
the foreign settlement. On the 8th the custom-house on the 
Bund was looted and gutted, but there was no molestation of 
the foreign residents. The original inliabitants of (he city 
were kept within the gates, no one being allowed to esca|)e ; 
and it was from the jK'cessitv of .supplving them with food Unit 
the insurgents were able to obtain supplies. 'I’liese “Small 
Swords'” claimed that they were alfilialed with the 'J'aipings 
at Nanking, from whom they expected support ; but the Tien 
Wang, in November, sent a commissioner to investigate their 
claims, and, on receiving his report, issued a proelamatioii 
denouncing their “immoral habits and vicious propensities,’ 
and refusing to accept them as his adhei-ents. He could easily 
have secured Shanghai as a coast base; but his army of the 
north had already crossed the Yellow River, and it is doiihttiil 
if his strategic abilities were sufficiently great to allow of his 
conducting opei’ations to the north and to the east at the same 
time. 

§ 3. The city of Shanghai was now closely beleaguered, the 

“ Papers resp. civil war in China, pres. H. of Lords, lSo3, jip- , •, 

' “ The Battle of Muddy Flat, 1854” (North-China Herald Office, Shanghai;, 
p. 1. 
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wall and its moat forming an impassable barrier, which could 
be crossed neither by those within nor bv those without. Tlic 
foreigners in the settlements pin-sued their declared policy 
of strict neutrality,-’' and informed both parties that the foreign 
ground could not lie used for the purpose either of attack or 
of defence ; the foreign authorities also prohibited the supply of 
munitions of war to cither side, but it is certain that the 
prohibition was generally evadeil, and that there was an active, 
but clandestine, traffic with both Imperialists and insiu-gents. 
The Imperial forces, thus shut out from the north side, besieged 
the city from the west, the south, and, by batteries at a safe 
distance across the rivc]-, froin tlic east; and, in addition to 
war-junks along the river front, foi-eign mcrcliant ships were 
chartered to guard and patrol the river. Constant attempts, 
sometimes reaching the reality of assaults, were made ashore 
and afloat to recapture the city ; but the insurgents liad not 
.sufficient generalship to make effective .sorties, and, wlienever 
the Imperial forces got .so far as to assault tlie walls, they were 
invariably re[)ulsed with heavy lo.s.s. In one such a.s.sau]t on 
Decendjer 7th, by land and water, very determined but un- 
.successful, almost the whole of the eastern suburb, between the 
city wall and the river, was destroyed bv fire ; this was the 
centre of the Chinese trade of Slianghai, and the loss was 
estimated at W!i,000,000. Tlic courage of the Imjieiialists and 
the marksmanship on both siiles were of low (ju.-ility ; shot 
from batteries on the east side of the river 600 or 700 yards 
wide, occasionally hit houses on the north of the Yangkiugpang, 
not less than 500 yards from the nearest corner of the city 
wall.® 

§ 4. Throughout the whole of the nineteenth century, when 
the Imperial troops of China have occupied a territory in their 
own country while on active service, their habit has been to 
treat the people and their po.sse.ssions as the Huns, Goths, and 
Vandals are reputed to have treated the people of coinpiered 
lands. The Imperial troops around Shanghai observed, more 
or less, for six months the self-imposed neutrality of the 
foreigners in their settlements; but then the soldiers, never 
under much restraint, and always out of hand during a cam- 

“ C£. chap, xvii, § 15. 

“ For these two sections, North-China Herald, passim. 
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paign, began to assume towards foreigners the attitude of 
mastery and domination which it was their custom to sliow 
towards their own people. On April 3rd, 1854, a wandering 
squad entered a building in coui-se of erection close to the 
British consulate, and attacked two Ejiglishmcn ; later in the 
day armed bands appeared at several different points on the out- 
skirts of the settlement, then not extending beyond Honan 
Road, and attacked parties of foreigners, and, as these bands 
increased in numbers, they were driven back by sailors landed 
from the ships of war, and one of the encampments, which had 
been formed within Defence Ci-cek, was cleared of its occupants 
and dismantled. At the same time a fleet of war-junks was 
taken and held in pledge. The next day Koerhangah, the 
provincial judge, then at Shanghai, was asked to effect the re- 
moval of all troops away from the boundaries of tlie foreign 
ground. A previous official outrage had been atoned for ; ’ l)ut 
this unofficial outrage committed by irresponsible and uncon- 
trollable soldiery was beyond the power of the directing civil 
authorities to rectify, and the judge professed his j)owerlessness 
to do what he was asked to do. The whole of the available 
forces from the British and American ships of wav were then 
landed ; and, with the co-opei’ation of the volunteer corps, 
making a total force of about 400, the Impei ial troops were 
cleared from the settlement limits and driven to some distance 
back from the western boundary. The English operated to the 
north of the Maloo (Nanking Road), and the Americans be- 
tween the Maloo and the Yangkingpang ; and the operations of 
the latter were aided by demonstrations of the insurgents on 
the right flank of the Imperialist position. The foreign loss 
was four killed " and eleven wounded. The successive steps 
were decided on by the three trcutv-])ower consuls in consulta- 
tion ; and, except for one attack, on November 11th, on the 
American guard stationed on the south side of tlie racecourse, 
the Imperialists did not again disturb the security of the settle- 
ments.” 

’ Cf. chap, xvi, § 3. 

* A <'onimemorative tablet was placed in Trinity C'biircli. Slianghai, to tliy 
memory of the two Englishmen and two Americans wlio lost their lives ia this 
action. 

" Corr. reap, attack on foreign settlements at Slianghai, 

H. of Parliament, 1854; “The Battle of Muddy ITat, 1854 ”; North-Chiiw 
lleuild, Apiil, puhsim. The country around SliaiiRliai is a rmnlily flat. 
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§ 5. French interests at Shanghai wcie small, and (except 
the liouses of two American missionaries, outside the North 
Gate) the only foreign houses on the French settlement were 
the eonsulate and the house of M. Kemi, dealer in watches and 
jewellery. During the siege these houses had been many 
times hit by cannon and musket shot, and the French consul 
had been repeatedly urged to order the removal of the French 
community to the north side of the Yangkingpang, but had 
refused. In addition, however, there was the cathedral of 
Tongkadoo, outside the South Gate, and surrounded by the 
dwellings of many native converts. This centre of clerical 
influence presented an endangered interest, the defence of which 
in foreign parts has never been neglected by France ; and when 
coupled with the tendency, then becoming manifest, to develop 
a separatist administration (the concession franyaise) in the 
French settlement, the reasons for intervening to protect the 
shot-scarred consulate became too strong to resist. An addi- 
tional reason might be found, perhaps, in the theory, referred 
to by almost every English and American writer of the time, 
that the Roman Catholic missionaries found a particular objec- 
tion in the protestant form of the pseudo-Christianity assumed 
by the Taipings, with whom the Shanghai Triads claimed 
afflliation. 

§ 6. For whatever leason, the French consul and admiral 
decided on independent action against the insurgents in the 
city; and, on December Gth, 1854, fifteen months after the 
first occupation, a force from the French ships dismantled a 
rebel battery outside the Little East Gate, while the ships 
bombarded the city. “ Neither the British nor American com- 
manders would violate their neutrality by assisting the admiral 
in his hasty act of doubtful justice”;" but, both on that day 
and later, the French attacks were materially, though ineffec- 
tively, aided by dcinonstratious of the Imperialist foraes on the 
west side of the city. There were I’epeatcd contests of well-laid 
guns against the inefficient ai-tillery of the insurgents, and 
others of Minie rifles against the muskets, matchlocks, and 
horse-pistols with which the rebels were armed ; but the Triads 

“ M. de Montiguy stated that, although the material interests he had to 
defend at tliis place were not large . . .” — Minutes of meeting of April 12tli, 

in J’apera resp, civil war, p. 13. 

** Suarth, ‘‘Twelve Vearss in I'biiia," p. 
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niaintiiiiiccl aii un(lnuiitc(l front, and gave no sign of Mirrciuk-r. 
A final effort was made when a praeticablc breach liad been 
blown through the north-east corner of the wall ; then, while 
the Imperialists attacked at the West (late, a b’reneh landing- 
party stormed the breach. After four hours’ hard fighting the 
attacks were repelled ; the Imperial troops lost, it is said, 1200 
killed and 1000 wounded ; of 250 French sailors composing tlie 
storming party, 64 wore killed or wounded. After that an 
active Ijomhardment was kept up, and the supply of provisions 
restricted; and as, for the:4e cau.ses, the city became untenal)le, 
it was evacuated on the Chine.se New Year’s Day, Fel)ruarv 17th, 
1855. Tlie hulk of the rebels cut tlieir wav throiigli tlie 
Imperialist lines ; some 800 surrendered and were decapitated, 
and about 50 escaped through the foreign settlement, and tlience 
by sea to the south. The Imperialists tlien entered the city 
they had vainly besieged for seventeen months, and looted 
valiantly — “ the rebels were bad, but these soldiers are worse,” 
a native resident of the city declareil — and they decapitated 
about 1500 alleged I'ehels; “even the collins were opened and 
the corpses decapitated.” ’* As compensation for theii' expendi- 
ture of blood, the French added to their settlement, with its 
two French houses, the suburb between tlic city and the river 
as far as the Little East Gate. The additional area was small, 
but to a frontage of 500 yards wms now adderl a j’iver frontage 
of close on 700 yards of the best wharfage in Shanghai. 

§ 7. For a year and a half the administrative city of Shanghai 
was held by rebels, who had no access to the j)ort or the 
country ; the suburbs, centre of the Chinese trade, lav under 
the rebel guns, and were exposed to shot from the Imperialist 
batteries across the river ; the foreign settlements, seat of the 
foreign trade, were neutralised by order of the three foreign 
envoys, and were thus closed to the taxing ofiicers of the 
established goveriniient ; and the Impei'ialist troops blocked the 
approaches from the west and south, while the seaward ap- 
proaches to the port were infested by pirates. The innovations 

The Shanghai city wall is a fair specimen nf the ordinary wall of a tliiri- 
rate city, with a brick facing 30 feet high, and a clay backing some 20 to 30 
feet thick — offering a good defence against the best Held artillery of tlioi 

‘lay- 

Scarth, op. oit., pp. 197-219 ; North-China Herald, passim. Mr. Scartl 
has a marked bias agiiinst the Freneli, but lie was in close touch witli 
went on, and occupied a responsible position in the Slianghai community. 
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in the fiscal arruiigenients necessitated by these conditions will 
be described in a future volume. While the Taiping arms 
advanced no nearer than C'hinkiang, 150 miles awaj^, there was 
sufficient fe.ar of tlicir further advance, and sufficient commotion 
caused by bands of unattached insurgents, to drive the timid 
Chinese from their homes and make of Shanghai a city of 
refuge. Into tlie foreign .settlements the Cliine.se thronged; 
not in such vast numbers as came in the years 1860-1S64, but 
there were many thousands of them — so many as to tax severely 
the primitive adinini.stration and weak budget of the small 
foreign community'." They crowded in, and .squatted on tlie 
vacant land, built whole .streets of wooden shanties, and created 
a niiLss of vice and filth which could not then be kept in 
restraint. Crime was rampant, and, if the settlements were to 
remain a secui’e place of residence and tiwle for foreigners, it 
was imperative that steps .should be taken to repress it. The 
Chinese authorities were disorganised and powerless ; and, had 
they po.sse.ssed the machinei’V and the jiower, it would have been 
a (langerous cxiieriment to admit them to the exercise of full 
administrative functions within the limits given up to the 
foreign residents, especially at a time wlieu the disturbed 
condition of the country reduced, or even annihilated, the 
customary cmoluineiits of the oHicials generally. The system 
of mixed courts had not yet been devised, and the administration 
of justice Wits assumed by the Britisli and American consuls, 
each dealinsj witli cases of Chinese accused of offences with 
which their natioinils weix: concerned, and the two dividing the 
cases of police regulation which concerned tlie community as a 
whole. The Cliine.se cases so dealt with were fairly numerous ; 
thus the monthly police report for October 1855 records 24 
cases, and that for December of the same year 42 cases, all 
judged by cither the Briti.sh or the American consul. The 
penalties inflicted were fines of moderate amount or imprison- 
ment for a few days ; criminals requiring severer punishment 
wore sentenced to be handed over to their own authorities.’’ 

“ Cf. chap, xiii, § 10, .nid n. 58. 

“ North-China Herald, Oct. 27th and Dec. 29th, 1855. •* We are an.vious 
to call the attention of our local autlioritics to the state of the .settlement, 
more particularly its we.stem and northern localities. The neighbourhoods of 
the Onurch Missionary school and the old Park literally swarm with brothels, 
gaiuhliug houses, opium dens, and houses fur the reception of stolen goods ; 
and the evil is constantly increasing. As fast as the most respect .ihle iiouse- 
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The right of jurisdiction of the lord of the soil over liib hubjecti) 
living ill the foicigii settlements, which hiul been declared neutral, 
was, perforce, teniporarih in abe\aiice. 

I 8. The way in which tlie foreign comiiiunity proposed to 
regulate the inHii\ of Chinese, and the fuller extension of self- 
go\ eminent which it w<xs found necessary to introduce at this 
juncture, ha^e been described."* At the end of November 1854 
the Taotai wrote to the consuls asking them to send him a 
return of all Chinese in the employ of their nationals, in order 
that he might be able to detect any false claims to foreign 
protection. The Chinese authorities were in a difficult position, 
and, if their administration of justice weie ecjuitable, they might 
fairly ask to be supplied in advance witli the means of dis- 
criminating between tliose who remained under their jurisdiction 
and those v\ho had been removed from it ; but, with the Chinese 
administration what it was, and with the dangers surrounding 
the foreign conimunity, amid which it was needful to walk 
warily, the consuls refused absolutely to send the return asked 
for — “If the Chinese authorities wish to arrest any one, a 
specific charge describing the oftence must be made ; and, if the 
accused claim foieigii protection, the claim imist then be referred 
for the decision of the consul conc*eiiied.”'' 

§ 9. Trade was completely disorganised. During the rebel 
occupation of Shanghai, access to the whole of the Yangtze 
basin from Chinkiaiig upwaids, and to the greater part of 


boldeis letuin to thoir old le-idcnces iii tlic oil} and its siibiiibs, their places 
die filled bj a oontmu<dlt Utgom i.itiiig class ol tenant-, lud we belieie the 
\eij scum of the bhans'hai popiilatnm ts now to be tound witbm the limits of 
the foieign coiiccs-nin buielt tins -tato ol tliinL,s (aiiiiot be allowed to cou- 
tiiiue ' In the tioublon- tniic-, li mi wliuli wi bavi liippilj ctncigeri, piti 
dictated that we sbuidd wink ai tbi im.i-uiii of llie n. Hives, and shelter d» 
mail} ot then laiiiilics as woioiild, lioiii the Miltiioc ol itbei lobbeis in the 
ut), and Jmpeiialist-iobbtis in the i imps, but wo stioiigh object to the 
settlement being, iii time ol jHaoe, diowiil to lap-e into a -aiietuai} tol 
the pioteitioii ot Ibn \i s .iiid \agibond- ol .ill -oil- W e believe the consuls 
and luuineipal euuiieil b.uo oiilj to eaiiy out then own regulations to put 
down this ciying evil. Once let it be known that they aie determined to 
enfoiee the laws, and the object will be aoeomplisbed, oui settlement purged, 
and a vast amount of troublesome police jiidieatme caused to revert to the 
native authorities. VVe doubt not the Ilayoi ol Slianghai would be veiy gle“ 
to be poiiuanently relieved of such a thankless part ot Ins dutj. but we trust 
the foieign consuls will insist upon his looking atiei his own niaurais tajittwm 
bearing bis own burdens.”— Noith-China Heiald, April 12th 1836. 

(.1. chap xiii, 9, 10. 

‘ Nuitb-Cbina Herald, Deo. lOtb, 1853. Of. chap, xiv, § 6, ehap vih 
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Chekiang, was barred, and the consuming markets there for 
Shanghai imports were closed; and, even in those districts 
in the immediate vicinity of Shanghai wliich liad remained 
comparatively undisturbed, the prevailing feeling of unrest 
greatly restricted purchases. Tlie result was that general 
imports, then consisting mainly of manufactures of cotton,''* 
remained unsold in the cotton-growing country of which 
Shanghai is the centre, and accumulated in the mercliants'’ 
warehouses. In times of commotion and excess, however, 
articles of luxury subserving fsishion^and display are the first to 
disappear, then necessities, while for tliose luxuries which serve 
for self-indulgence and forgetfulness of misery the demand 
endures ; and the demand for opium continued. During the 
three years 1847-1849 the average deliveries of opium from 
the receiving ships at Wusung amounted to 18,814 chests, 
^ the average value being $11,185,000 annually; in 1853 they 
inci-eased to 24,200 chests, %'alued at about $14,400,000.-" In 
the year 1857 this had increased to 31,907 chests, valued at 
$13,082,000 ; ill 1858 to 83,069 chests, and in 1859 to 33,786 
chests,-' while in the last year 2305 chests were imported at 
Ningpo, w'ithout passing through Shanghai.-’- In I860, with 
the consuming market further restricted, the Shanghai import 
fell to 28,438 chests.-^ The ■value in the later years is not 
recorded, but the opium imported may be assumed to have 
added about .$15,000,000 annuallv to the fund for the purchase 
of exports and the maintenance of ships and .shore establi.shments; 
and the proceeds from all other imports during the earlier 

' “In the import trade of Slian.ifluii in 1.S51 : 

“ General iinport-s by firiti.sh .ship.s. . . . S1,2!)!),1S)2 

Including cotton maun Caolnrert .... SS,4I(),932" 

— ^Xovth-CIiina Herald. July Jrd, lRri2. “ General ’’ means “ excludinp: opium.” 

Tliere were ten receiving .-Iiips at IVnsnng: ranging Iroui 200 to 388 
tons, of whicli eiglil were Uriti.sli, serving as store-ships for four English and 
four Jew or Parsec linns, and two Ameiioan store-ships for two American' 
firms. Of the Amcriciin ships, one was witlidrawn from service between 
Feb. 11th and 18th, and tlie other between March 4th and ISth, 1834. Mr. 
Robert C. Murphy, first otficial American consol, arrived on Feb. 15th, 1854, 
replacing as consul tlie head of one of the two firms dealing in opium ; but 
there is no record to show whether the withdrawal of the American ships was 
dne to this, or to the increasing risks of the commercial situation. 

Gf. chap, siii, § 14. 

North-China Herald, Jan. 7th, 1860. 

“ Ibid., April 14th, 1860. 

, » Ibid,, Jan. 12th, 1861. 
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years, from 1853 to 1856, added to this, could not have raised 
the total fund beyond seventeen or eighteen millions in money 
actually realised. 

§ 10. On exports, however, the condition of the country 
produced an opposite effect, and during the time of disturbance 
their c|uaiitity and value were largely increased. Tea, instead 
of taking the dangerous way by the Yangtze, could come by the 
roads over the mountains from Anhwei, Kiangsi, Fukien, and 
Chekia?ig, and found at Shanghai a market, when the devasta- 
tion of the interior diminished the demand from the Chine.se. 
Up to 1852 the export from Shangliai increased to nearly 
60,000,000 lb., and in 1853 it was 69,000,000 lb.,^‘ the sea.son 
in each case ending on June 30th. The first effect of the 
advancing Hood of rebellion was to reduce the exports in 1854 
to 50,000,000 lb. ; but in 1855 no le.ss than 80,000,000 lb. were 
shipped from Shanghai. Then the ways from certain districts 
became blocked, and the export from Shanghai mu.st be con- 
sidered together with that from Foochow, During the next five 
years the export from these two ports was as follows : 



Foochow. 

Shanghai. 

TOOBTHEB. 

185.0 

lb. 15,700,000 

80.200,000 

95.900,000 

1856 

„ 41,000,000 

59,300,000 

100,300,000 

1867 

„ 32,000,000 

41,000,000 

73,IXX),000 

1858 

„ 28,000,000 

51,000,000 

79,000,000 

1859 

„ 46,500,000 

39,000,IXJO 

85,500,000 

1860 

„ 40,000,000 

03,500,000 

93,000,000 


On the export of silk the rebellion produced an even greater 
effect. In 1851 the shipments from Shiingliai liad reached a 
total, never before reached by the entire Chinese export, of 
20,631 bales. The fall of Nanking destroyed the 50,000 looin-'s 
constantly weaving silk in that city, and the destitution of the 
country closed the home markets to an article of luxury woin 
only by those who no longer possessed the means of buying k) 
or whose sole idea was to conceal the fact that they had t e 
means of buying. The output of the great silk-producing 
country lying between Soochow and Hangchow was thus foi 

Of. chap, xiii, table F. ^ 
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into tlie foreign in.arkct ; and the export increased with a bound 
to 41,293 bales in 1832 and 58,319 bales in 1853, while in 1858 
it had risen to 85,970 bales. The value of the exports of 
all kinds, chiefly tea and silk, from Shanghai in 1853 was 
.^24,200,000. By 1857 the Shanghai currencv had been changed 
from the Carolus (Spanish) dollar to the Shanghai tael, and in 
that year the trade of the port was balanced as follows : 


Tls. Tls. 

Imports ; Cottons and wooUuiis (sale restricted) . 6.4uiS,U5 

Metals and coal 1,523,035 

iStraits and Soutli Cliiiia priiduce“ . . (1,373,070 14,649,226 


Exports : Silk 21,ti97,ls8 

Tea H,¥6y.919 

Sundries 1,777,328 33,344,435 


Difference 18,795,209 


Net import ot treasure, as far as known . 14,443,089 

No help could be obtained from Foochow, where the same con- 
ditions prevailed : in 1859, with general imports there valued at 

82.244.000, the exports were 810,847,600. 

§ 11. The conditions at Canton during the eighteenth 
century were repeated at Shanghai during these few years; 
year after year the exports exceeded the imports in value, and 
the balance could be adjusted only by the continual importa- 
tion of treasure. Of this, enormous ijuantities were poured 
in ; by the P, & O. steamers alone the imports of treasure on 
November 26th, 1853, amounted to 81,544,500, on January 21st, 
1854, to 8843,700, on Febi-uary 11th, 1854, to 8532,300, on 
August 26th, 1854, to 8726,700, on May 10th, 1856, to 

81.300.000, on October lllh, 18.56, to 81,500,000, on 
June 27th, 1857, to 81,208,500, on July 25th, 1857, to 

82.250.000, on August 15th, 18.57, to' 82,078,000, and 
corresponding amounts by others of the monthly steamers. 
For the calendar year 1856 the import amounted to $20,400,000; 
for 1857 it was $17,500,000 in silver besides $1,750,000 worth 
of copper cash from South China. To supply this demand for 
silver there was only one coin in which the Chinese of Mid- 
China had confidence and which they would take, the Carolus 
(Spanish) dollar of the reign of Charles IV (1788-1808); and 

“ This item was unduly increased during these years to replace produce 
from central China which could no longer be brought to Hbanghai. 
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to obtain this coin in sulllcicnt (jnantities the markets of 
Europe were searched. The drain on Europe was hard to 
bear, but in Shanghai the situation was intolerable ; for the 
Chinese, in addition to refusing to take any coin except of 
the one mintage, hoarded that coin whenever it came into 
their hands. The condition of the country was one of such 
disturbance that even the copj)er coinage of the country went 
to a discount as being too bulky for concealment, and the silver 
received for tea and silk came out again only for the much- 
prized opium, or, grudgingly, for absolutely necessary purchases 
of products which were essential. 'J'lie money stringency 
became intense. In April 185J5, within a month of the 
capture of Nanking, the market reports stated that there 
were no cash sales of opium, and that tire trade in it was 
reduced to barter, and that for shirtings “ no bona lidc casli 
transactions are reported, and prices are cpiite nominal”; and, 
in the summer of 185.5, that “trade is cliiefly barter and the 
currency is disorganised.” It might have been put that “ trade 
is disorganised and the currency has disappeared,” 

§ 12. This situation I'cacted promptly on the bank exchanges. 
Up to the end of 1852 the rate at which exporters could buy 
six-months bills on London was ordinarily from 4s. 6d. to 
4s. lOd. for the Carolus dollar ; this coin had an intrinsic 
value (at the ratio of 16 to 1) of 4s. 2d., and the preiniuni, 
from 8 to 16 per cent., w.as a fair eijuivalent of the cost of 
laying the coins down and of kec})ing them imfructifying m 
the merchants’ treasuries, with interest during the currency of 
the bills. The trade stringency resulting from the fall of 
Nanking did not at once react on the market for bills, especially 
since the active season for shipping tea and silk did not begin 
until June, and, though there was a decided rise, the rates up 
to the end of June did not go higher than 6s. 2d. (48 per cent, 
premium); but from that time the advance was rapid, and, on 
August 27th, ten days before the taking of the city of ShangluUi 
the rate was quoted at 7s. 9d., or 86 per cent, jjreniium above 
the intrinsic value of the coinage. The market then readjustei 
itself .somewhat, and, by the end of the year 1853, exeban^ 
was quoted at 6s. 3d., which was, however, 50 per cen • 

Xorth-Cbina Herald, passim ; apiiendix S ; AVlngrove Cooke, ‘ CWnOi 
pp. lIJi: 1G8, 18:1. 
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premium. During 1854 and nearly to the end of 1855 
exchange ranged between an<l (is. 6d. (44 to 56 per cent, 
premium); but from that time it rohc otcadily, until, on 
September 15th, 1856, it was again at 7s. 9cl. (86 per cent, 
premium). In the meantime the Alcxicnn dollar of contem- 
porary mintage had been accepted, and had become the standard 
currency for international trade, at Canton and in South China ; 
ajid the curious spectacle wa.s seen of simultaneous ({notations 
for coin.s of identical intrinsic value (416 grains 90() h'ne), at 
Canton (September 27tli) 4s. lid. per dollar, and at Shanghai 
(September 15th) 7s. 9d. per dollar. Anotlier curious fact was 
that, at Shanghai, a coin containing 874i grains of (ine silver 
was the e{|uivalQnt nominaliv of 696 grains of line silver in 
the shape of Chinese syccc: and that Canton sycce e.\.changed 
actually at market rates (September 1.5Lh, 18 .j 6) for S98 per 
Tls. 100, the corresponding rate for the Shanghai tael being 
•SSS'/iO, the nominal parity of exchange ft»r tlic latter being 
S140'23. Gold is only a conniKKlilv in China, and (|uolations 
for gold bars at Shanghai followed an eccentric com-se. During 
the three years 1850-1852 the price was fairly uniform at 
S21'68 per tael. Canton scale; in February, 1853, a month 
before the fall of Nanking, it jumped suddenly to S25'70 per 
tael ; at the end of 1858 it was .S17'47 })er biel ; and at the end 
of 1855 the appreciation in the value of the dollar had brought 
it down to S14'69 per tael.*' 

§ 13. On July 7th, 1853, tlie meivhauts of Shanghai pre- 
sented to Sir G. Bonham a memorial,-’’ in which, after referring 
to the stagnation of trade, the impossibility of selling imports, 
and the withdrawal of circulating capital, they asked that the 
collection of duty on imports should In; deferred until the goods 

North-China Herald, passim. 

“ The more imporiant (jlauscs o£ this memorial weru tho folloiving: 

'• Istly. Since hot Febrnaiy tliere has been a oumpleto stoppage of trade, and 
consequently it has been utterly impossible by the sale of imports to realise 
the amount of duties claimed by the Chinese government. 

“ 2ndly. That up to the present time we have paid all duties that are due, 
at a very considerable sacrifice to importers. 

“ 3rdly. That the continued stagnation has been followed by the withdrawal 
of nearly all tho native capital from the trade, tl\us rendering bills on 
England only saleable at an exorbitant rale and to a trifling amount. 

“ 4thly. That under the circumstances we are driven to the inrportation 
of opium or bullion, the latter of which may be impossible, and the former 
not generally imported by those deeply iutereslud hr the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire trade.” — North-China Herald, Sept. 3rd, 1353. . 
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were sold. The treaties, however, provided no system of bond- 
ing, and stipulated for the iiiiniediatc payment of duty before 
imports could be landed ; and, Imrd though the situation was, 
- no relief could be granted. In 185.5 the foreign merchants took 
steps to monetise the Mexican dollar, as had been done at 
Canton ; in Mav the consuls addressed the Taotai in support of 
the proposition ; and in August the Taotoi issued a pi’oclama- 
tion, which was published by a circular of the thi'ee treaty- 
power consuls of September 1st, by which the Mexican and 
other South American dollai’s were declared entitled to circulate 
on equal terms with the Carolus dollar, in the proportion of 
their slightly differing intrinsic value.®’ This attempt did not 
succeed. The Chinese were too heavily loaded up with the 
Carolus dollar, which they had obtained at a price far beyond 
its intrinsic value, for them to consent to any steps calculated to 
demonetise the coin, and they resisted all change. The money 
stringency became more marked. In llie summer of 18.56 
current interest was at 1‘80 to 2’(M) per niille per diem (6.5 to 7-5 
per cent, per annum);®' Carolus dollars could no longer be 
found in Europe at any price ; ®- the coins were hoarded more 
closely than ever ; and the coinage which represented the money 
of account of Shanghai was practically non-existent,®® although, 
probably, from fifty to sixty millions had been introduced 
within the space of four years. Confusion reigned supreme. 
Imports were imported in sterling, sold for dollars, and paid for 
in the only available medium, taels of sveee ; but even sycee 
was scarce, since it was not attracted to the port by being tlie 
official circulating medium, and Shanghai was “ in the predica- 
ment of having no standard of value for business transactions— 

“ North-China Hernlrl, Haj- 2Ith, ISj.";. 

” Ibid., Sept. 8th. 1855. 

According to a joint afsay of .July 23rd, iS-lS, the quidity of silver was 
declared to be as follows ; Tls. 100 weight of pure syoee were the equiva- 
lent of 

Tls. 112-110 weight of Mexican dollars. . 

„ 111-967 ,, Peruvian ,, 

„ 111-255 „ Bolivian „ 

„ 110-720 „ rupees. 

„ 110-622 „ Carolus dollars. 

— North-China Herald, July 28th, 1855. 

Ibid., June 7th, 1856. 

Ibid. 

” Ibid., Nov. 1st, 1§56. 
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whether in buying or selling, vre do not know what we shall 
receive, or what we shall have to pay." There wa>, moreover, 
a fluctuating rate of exchange between sterling and dollars, and 
another and different fluctuating rate of exchange between 
dollars and taels, while the Chinc'c had to deal with still 
another and ([uite independent nite of exdiange between the 
tael and copper cash. 

§ 14. The Chinese nieix-hants began to get into difficulties, 
and the hanks to go bankrupt ; and. though they were large 
holders of Carolus dollars,^"' thev decreed that all transactions .at 
Shanghai should be in Shanghai taels.'-'’ The foivign merchants, 
appalled at the intricacies of the Chinese currency system,’' and 
i-eluctant to abandon a currency which was represented bv a 
coin, attempted to resist the change ; but they found that, 
when they sold their goods for dollars, they liad also to settle 
the rate of exchange between dollai-s and taels, and, when they 
bought a bill of exchange, they had to settle, not only the rate 
between sterling and dollam, but at the same time the rate — 
a future rate — between dollars .and taels ; and they were forced 
to cease attempting to combine the function of mcix-hant with 
that of banker and money-changer. They abandoned the dollar 
as their money of account, and adopted the Shanghai tael, 
an intangible thing which no one has ever seen ; and on a given 
day the banks transferred the accounts kept with them, unit for 
unit, from a currency of which the unit contained 37 -ij grains, 
to a currency of which the unit contained 525 grains, of fine 
silver. 

Nortb-Cliina Herald, Jan. .Srd, 1857. 

^ That is, aationally ; it is probable that the bankers and merchants had 
passed their holdings on to private persons, by whom they were buried for 
safety. For a curious survival of cnrrancy of the Carolus dollar, at a constant 
high premium, cf. the author's “Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire,” p. I6'i5. 

* North-China Herald, March llth, 1857. 

” Cf. chapter on Currency in “ Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire.” 
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§ 1. Rus.sia, advancing her frontiers towards Euro))c, wa,s also 
expanding towards the cast; but her eastward cxpaii.sion, at 
the end of a long and slender lino of conininnication, was 
checked by the Manchu.s in 1689, when, by the treaty of Ncr- 
tchinsk, she svas compelled to dismantle her frontier posts, and 
to withdraw behind the Argun and beyond tlic watershed of 
the Amur.^ The Argun remains still the boundary between 
the two empires, and to that extent the s ictory of the Chinese 
emperor’s armies and diplomats preserved to China the territory 
which is now shown on the maps as constituting Manchuria. 
Russia was required by the treaty to confine herself between the 
Argun and the Shilka, which unite at the modern Strelotchnoi ' 
to form the Amur ; but the flow of a bed of las-a is irresistible, 
and, after the lapse of a century-and-a-half, by .successive steps 
culminating in the administi-ation of Muravicw-Ainurski, 
Russian colonists absorbed the territory lying north of the 
Amur, and, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, the 

' Cf. chap, iii, 5 22. , 

- I.at. 53'20 n', long. 121-20 E.— The China Inland Mission Atlas ol 
the Chinese Empire. Cf. chap, iii, n. 73. 

m 
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Russian forces obtained a foothold on the Pacific.^ In August 
1850 Nikolaievsk was founded at the mouth of the Amur as a 
place of arms and of trade. Hie country nortli of the Amur 
had never been occupied by the Manchus, and its chief value to 
them was as a place from which their hunters could obtain furs 
of the more valuable kinds. 

§ 2 , The treaty of the frontier, in 1727, provided for the 
delimitation of the frontier at Kiakhta, south of Lake Baikal, 
and regulated the trans-frontier trade at that place. This trade 
was conducted by caravans Ixstween Moscow and Peking ; but 
the Empress Catherine, anxious to preserve a good understand- 
ing with the Chinese court, resolved to transfer the Peking trade 
to Kiakhta ; ' this was probably in, or soon after, the year 
1762. Conventions were signed, regulating tills trade, in 1768 
and in 1792. The caravan tnule at this joint mart, Kiakhta on 
the Russian and Maimaichen on the Cliincse side of the frontier, 
was under strict official conti’ol on both sides, and it was more- 
over a trade by barter, the exchange of silver or other money 
being strictly prohibited. The Russians arrived with their 
broadcloth from Nijni Novgorod, and their sheep and lamb- 
skins and choice furs from Asiatic Russia, and exchanged them 
there for the tea-leaf, brick tea, noven silk and cotton cloth 
brought by the Chinese tradci’s. Transactions were entirely by 
barter ; a piece of broadcloth exchanged for so much tea of 
such a quality, a piece of silk for .so many lamb-skins ; and in 
such exchanges between the shrewd Chinese, with centuries 
of trading traditions, and the uncommcz’cial Hussian.s, it may 
safely be assumed that the broadcloth represented little and 
the tea much when reduced to any common standard of inter- 
national exchange.’’ We find here, reduced to its simplest form. 


’ Ular, “ A Iiusso-Cliinesc Empire,’’ p. (!. 

■' Gntzlaii, “ Chinese History," ii, p. i;>5. As to the date cf. chap, iii, § 23, 
n. 82. 

» “ Not only is the tr.ade essentially one of barter, but the use of money is 
strictly interdicted. I'he value of all the commodities is fixed by com- 
missioners, appointed on cither side, who are presided over by their respective 
anthoritie.s. These parties meet and draw up regulations determining the 
price of every article of import, and of the tea to be given in exclrangc for it; 
and not only the price of the tea, but the proportion of each sort lo he liartcrod 
for the different articles. The commissioners on the Chinese side would only 
be acting with the adroitness and artifice common to their nation if. us it is 
alleged, the arrangements they make tell more to the adiantugc of their 
countrymen than to that of the Itiissians. That ;>aoh is the case would appear 
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the commercial condition prevailing in the Canton factory 
when it was a question of selling imjjortcd goods ; at Canton 
the results of the sale of English broadcloth and other woollens 
showed a persistent book -lass,® although, when completed by the 
sale of the tea bought with their proceeds, the transaction 
might show a profit ; and practically at Canton, as actually and 
compulsorily at Kiakhta, the exchange of goods was a trade by 
barter.' 

§ 3. This trans-frontier trade was never reduced to a common 
standard of value; and, as Chinese statistics are non-existent, 
we are driven to take the Russian values, low for Russian pro- 
ducts, high for Chinese commodities, or else to work out values 
approximately from quantities. In 1830 it was stated before a 
select committee of the House of Commons that the entire 
annual trade, import and export, at Kiakhta was valued at 
150,000,000 paper roubles (X’7,800,000) ; this was an exaggera- 
tion. A careful authority, writing in 1799, estimates the value 
of the trade at 2,000,000 specie roubles (4.’250,000) inwards, 
and as much outwards ; ” and elsewhere he arrives at the same 
result by a calculation from the rates and amount of duty 
levied by the Russian custom-house at Kiakhta.'® Sir J. F. 
Davis gives the value of Russian products exchanged in 1840 
at $3,615,130, and of Chinese produce <at S6, 892, 952, but he 
does not cite his authority." 

§ 4, Of the Siberian products, furs and sheep and lamb- 
skins, wc have no statistics, or even estimates. The products 
from European Russia consisted mainly of a coarse broadcloth, 
mostly woven in Russia, but to some extent coming from the 
looms of Belgium and Saxony. With a width of 62 to 64 

from the circumstance of teas never remaining unsold at Maimaichen ; while 
Russian goods are often so depreciated in value as to wait until a second, or 
perhaps even a third, year for a market.” — Harry I’arkes, “ Russian Caravan 
Trade with China," Journal of Royal Geographical Kocicty, xxiv (1834). Ct. 
also Wiugrove Cooke, “ China,” p. 199. 

'• Cf. chap, iv, § 14. 

’ Cf. chap, iv, § 16. 

" Auber, " China: an Outline,” p. 117. , 

“ Tooke, “ Russian Empire,” iil, p. 689. He supports his estimate by 
ences to Coze, “ Travels,” i, p. 181, and “ Discoveries of the Russians 
not cited). 

Tooke, op. cit, iii, p. 597. 

" J. F. Davis, “ China since the Peace,” il, p. 97. The Chinese prMj^ 
costing $7,000,000 at Eiakbta, is declared to have realised $18,000,000 at j 
Novgorod. 
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inches, the quantity exchanged at Kiakhta in the years 
1833-1841 was as follows : 


Yeae. 

QUASTIir. 

Cost at Moscow. 

Cost at Kiakhta. 

1833 

ITartls. 

6.32.200 

Roubles. 

6,010.000 

Roubles. 

5,850,000 

1831 

657,840 

.5.2.50.000 

6,080,000 

183.1 

757,740 

6,0150.000 

7,010,000 

183(5 

905,000 

7,240,000 

8,370,000 

1837 

66.8,440 

5,347.500 

6,183,000 

1838 

790,800 

6,325,1 00 
7,980,000 

7,315,000 

18.39 

997,600 

9.22.5,000 

1840 

1,016.121) 

8,130,000 

10,135,000 

9,400,000 

1841 

1,269,400 

11,740,000 


Other European products — cotton and linen fabrics, iron, 
leather, etc. — and Siberian fin's and .skins, may be con.sidered 
to have brought the total money cost of Ilu.s.sian exports ex- 
changed to a sum, in 1841, of 15,000,000 roubles. 

§ 5. Chinese exports consisted to some extent of cotton 
cloth (estimated quantity, 80,000 pieces and woven silk, but 
the principal article of exchange was tea — leaf for Europe, 
brick for Siberia, Of tea the following fragmentary statistics 
are given, extracted from various .sources : 


Yeab. 

Tea Leaf. 

Bbick Tea. 


lb. 

lb. 

1800 

.3,111,000 

— 

1830 

5,563,144 

— 

1832 

6,461,000 

— 

1838 

8,968,900 

— 

1843 

7,400,000 

— 

1849 

6,128,944 

4,607,768 

1850 

8,014,864 

3,349,990 

1851 

9,082.655 

3,631,132 

1852 

9,2(»,T84 

4,638,080 


For this last year, 1853, one authority estimates the quantity 
of tea-leaf at 18,000,000 lb., and of brick tea at "about 

» Parkes, ubi gup, " Ibid. 


Chin. Bep., June 1846, 
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3.000. 000 lb., but this calculation is in all probability greatly 
underrated”; and he c.stiinate.s the “value in China” at 

85.600.000. This would represent probably a cost price, de- 
livered at Kiakhta, v)f >^6,250,000, and a fair estimate for other 
Chinese products would bring the total to fully .^7, 000,000.''’ 

I 6. In addition to the trade by way of Kiakhta, on what 
has been from times long past, and is now, the regular trans- 
Siberian caravan route, another branch of the trans-frontier 
trade had .sprung up at the western extremity of the Chino.se 
empire, at Kuldja (Ili) and Tarbagatai.'“ At these two places, 
on the inland side of the great Avatershed, the .streams flowing 
thence westward into Centml Asia, trade grew up without 
regulation towards the middle of the nineteenth conturv.'’ On 
July 25th (o.s.), 1851, a convention 'vas signeil at Kuldja to 
regulate this trade.'** This convention followetl the treaties 

of 1689 and 1727 in sti]>ulating that criminals were to l)e 

handed to the authorities of their own country for puni.sli- 
ment.*” At the two m.arts no duties were to be le\ied on 

either side,®" except that two out of everv ten sheep were 

to be taken by the Chinese govenimont, nhicli was to give for 
each one piece of cotton cloth.-’' Caravans w(>re to arrive, and 
might remain, within the period from i\ larch 25th (o.s.) to 
December 10th (o.s.) ; -- were to protect themselves from 
brigands generally,®’ but were to have an escort of troops 
from one Chinese military post to the next;®' and were to 
have land allotted at the two marts on which to build their 
factories.®-’ The merchants on both sides were to have free 
access to each other, but the Russians were not to leave their 
factories and go on the .streets, without a permit from the 
consul;®" no merchant on either side was permitted to sell 
on credit ; ®’ the Russians were to be allorved the free exercise 
of their religion, and were to hare land for a cemetery.®’ 

'* Cf. n. 10. 

>» Kiakhta, lat. BO'l 8 N., long. 106 -26 B. ; Kuldja, lat. 43-37 N., long. 81-12 E-i 
Tarbagatai, lat. 46*45 N., long. 83'0 B.^-Atlas of the Chinese Empire. 

” The Peking Gazette of Nov. 19th, 1854, referred to commercial inter- 
coiir.'.e with the Eussians at Tarbagatai, continuing since 1847 .— North-China 
Herald, Dec. 23rd. 1864. ® 

'• Treaties, i, pp. 21, 1 . 

'> Arts, ii, vi, vii, ix, x, xi. 

•“ Art. iii. a Arts, -vi, xi. 

Art. xy -« Arts, iy, v. 

-- Art. viii. -a Ajt, xiii. 


“ Art. ix. 

Art. xii. 
'■>’ Art. xiv. 
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Official communications nvci-c to pivss under the seals of the 
“superior administration of Western Sil)eria” on tlie one 
side, and of the “ superior administration of Hi ” on the othcr.““ 

§ 7. The treaty of Aigun was signed on May 16th, o.s. 
(May 29th, n.s.), 1858, between Count Muraview, governor- 
general of Eastern Siberia, on the part of Russia, and Prince 
Yishan, cominander-in-chief of Heilungkiang, for China. 
Rebellion had rent the Chinese empire for ten years previously ; 
eighteen montlis before China had become embroiled with 
England, ajul live months before Canton had fallen to the 
allied English and Prench forces ; ten days before tlie Taku 
forts hiul been taken ; and on that siime day was issued the 
Imperiiil edict investing Kweiliang and Hwasliana witli full 
powers to submit to the conditions iinjjosed on Chinn, and 
to negotiate the several treaties of Tientsin. It is not known 
what physical force Muraview-Ainurski had behind him in his 
campaign from 1848 to 1858 ; but in May 1858 the Chinese 
court was not in a position to deny him anything he might ask, 
and the treaty was .signed and ratified. By it the territory on 
the left (north) bank of the Amur, from the mouth of the 
Argun •''' to the mouth of the Amur, was recognised ns Russian ; 
that on the right (south) bank, as far clown-stream as the 
Ussuri, was recognised as Chinese; the territory between the 
Us.suri and the sea (since 1860 the Ru.s.sian province of 
Primorsk) was to be held in common by the two empires, until 
the question of the frontier between the two should be settled ; 
the navigation of the Amur, Sungari, and Ussuri rivers was to 
be open only to Russian and Chinese vessels ; and trade 
across the border was to be permitted,®^ but no regulations 
were prescribed. 

§ 8. This treaty was negotiated by Count Muraview in his 
capacity of governor-general and administrator of the territory 
east of the Shilka, which, in the course of ten years, he had 
absorbed into the Russian dominion. Prior to this. Admiral 
Count Putiatin had been commissioned to negotiate a com- 

'•® An. xvi. 

Treaties, i, pp. 27, lo. Aigun is on the south (Manchurian) bank of 
the Amur, a short distance below Blagovestcliensk on the north bank. 

t'f. antea, § 1. 

»- Art. i. 

Art. ii. 
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mei'cial treaty for the purpose of obtaining for Russia the 
privileges of trade by sea at the treaty poi'ts whieh had been 
granted to the maritime powers, and from which Russia was 
expressly excluded.** He travelled overland to his post, and 
first asked permission to proceed to Peking by way of Kiakhta ; 
this being refused by the Chinese court, he then proceeded to 
the mouth of the Peiho ; here he was informed that he could 
not pass, but that his letters would he forwarded to Peking, 
and the answer sent to him at Kiakhta, to which place he was 
directed to return. Ultimately, however, he received at the 
Peiho an answer refusing permission for him to proceed to 
Peking, and informing him that, in any case, the kotow would 
be demanded from him, as it had been from his predecessors. 
He then, in November 1857, proceeded to Hongkong, where 
he joined the envoys of the three maritime treaty powers ; *■’’ and 
from this date, while force was applied by two only of the 
powers, diplomatically the representatives of all four worked 
together. Like the American, the Russian envoy had “ positive 
insti'uctions to abstain strictly from all coercive measures against 
the Chinese government, except in case of extremity,” 

Cf. cliap. iii, § 24. 

* Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Nov. 14th, 1867, Corr. rel. Earl of Elgin’s 
Missions, 1857-1859, p. 53; L. Oliphant, “ Lord Elgin’s Mission,” i, p. 93. 

* Cte, Eutiatin to Lord Elgin, March 29tb, 1853, Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, 
p. 254; J. W. Foster, - Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 336. 
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§ 1. Four of tlie ^Vesteni powei's were now demanding from 
China an extension and an improvement in the commercial and 
diplomatic relations between the governments and merchants 
of the respective countries. Of the.se, two, America* and 
Hussia,^ had given strict instructions to their representatives to 
use moral suasion alone, and to abstain strictly from any hostile 
steps which might lead to war; England, who.se representatives 
and merchants had many grievances calling for redre.ss, had been 
directly injured by the seizure of the lorcha Arroie, and her 
representatives had made of this seizure a casus belli, but the 
demand for reparation had been supported by forces utterly 
inadequate for the occasion ; and France found a casus belli in 
the blood of a murdered missionary. The foreign trade of 
China by sea was almost entirely in the hands of the English 
and American merchants, and the material advantages sought 
for in the proposed new treaties chiefly affected those two 
' C'f. chap. xii,.1 10. “ Of. chap, xix, § 8. 
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coun tries ; llussiti had, and could have, no concern with the sea 
trade ; and France, while her merchants were large buyei-s of 
silk, had u}) to tliis time been content either to buy it in 
London or to finance it tlirough London, and had but little 
direct trade with China; her chief official interest in that 
country was the protection of the Catholic ’ church, which has 
always been her special charge in ptitiilnm infidiTinm. 

§ 2 . 'L'he emperor’s edicts ' of 1844 and 1846 granted 
toleration to Christianity throughout the empire, and ordered 
the restoration of church property whicli had been confiscated 
over a century before ; and the Catholic missionaries had 
promptly and zealously seized the opportunity thus given to 
them to spread their faith, and had gone to those places where 
formerly churches of their communion had existed, and to 
others where there seemed a fair prospect of building a fold 
and finding sheep to fill it. In 18.50 the greater part of the 
province of lv«angtiing and the whole of Kwangsi, the latter 
much disturbed by insurrection,'’ were made an “ apostolic 
prefecture,”* being then cut off from the diocese of iVIacao, 
which remained under Portuguese inHuence ; and, in 1853, a 
mi.ssionary named Auguste Chapdelaine was sent to Kwangsi, 
which continued to be overrun by insurgent bodies. He 
settled at Silin, in the extreme north-west corner of the 
province, the farthest removed from the centre of government, 
and was, at first, well received and even encouraged by the 
magistrate (Hien) of the city.' But, bv a succeeding magistrate, 
he was aiTC-sted and imprisoned in chains on February 24th, 
1856 ; on the 25th he was brought out for trial and subjected 
to the blows by which customarily it is sought to extort a 
confession from Chinese criminals; on the 27 th he was subjected 
to the torture of kneeling on chains ; on the 28th he was placed 
for execution in the criminals’ csige. in which culprits are 

* For hievity, “ OiUiolic,” in tliis book, will lio Inki’ii to mean the 
Catholic Church, recognising the supremacy of the Pope ; " Orthodox WJi^ 
mean the Eussian Orthodox church and its branches ; and “ Protestan 
will include all the Christian churches following the Latin forni, but re.iecting 
the supremacy of the Pope, whether they style themselves Catholic, Lutnera , 
or Calvinist. 

‘ Cf. chap, xii, § 12 ; appendices W, X. 

* Cf. chap, xvii, § 11. 

“ The name given to a bishop’s diocese in infidel parts. isininn 

’ Letter of M. de Courcy, French charge d’ affaires, in Cordicr, “ Expeu 
de Cliiiie de lS57-18u8,’' p. 19. 
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strangled ; and on the 29th, as he still survived, he was de- 
capitated, and his body, horribly mutilated, was thrown to the 
dogs.* This judicial murder had been preceded by a persecu- 
tion of the Chinese Christians of Silin, houses being plundered 
wholesale, twcnty-fi%’e converts imprisoned, tortured, and robbed 
of all they possessed, and two put to death, one by decapita- 
tion, the other, being a woman, by the mitigated form of 
strangulation.” 

§ 3. It is a serious question whether the privilege of 
extratemtoiial jurisdiction, which had been secured by the 
first series of treaties, does not imjroso upon the representatives 
of the foreign powers the diitv of seeing that their nationals, 
the beneficiaries of the privilege, <lo not knowinglv place them- 
selves in hazardous jjositions. At the treaty ports this re- 
sponsibility is easily exercised, .and there have been occasions 
when consuls have withdrawn themselves and their nationals 
from situations of threatened {ieril, or, more frequently, when 
they have ordered away to places of greater security the weak 
and defenceless among the community. When the protected 
subject lives in the interi(»r, as is tiie case with the majority 
of the missionaries, the question is more complicated. On the 
one hand the risk, from the acts of an ignorant populace and 
.an equally ignor.ant inagistr.acy who see nothing of the armed 
powei’ of foreigners, is much greater ; but on the other hand, 
to order the withdrawal of the missionaries whenever there 
were reports of threatened disturljiince would effectixely stop 
their work. In this particuhir c<asc, however,- the pi-ovincc to 
which Perc Chapdelainc w.as sent had been overrun by rebels 
for some years previously, and it was notorious, at any time 
certainly after 1850, that the functions of the govei'innont were 
entirely in abeyance; the emperor’s writ ran unquestioned 
nowhere in that province, and, at the time of the murder, the 
provincial authorities even in Kwangtung exercised an un- 
disputed jurisdiction at few places which were not in the 
immediate vicinity of Canton. Had it been a case of simple 
riot and murder, the Chinese authorities might well have 
pleaded vis vmjar; and tliey might have declared that the 

* M. de Courej' to Pominr. Yeh, July 25th, 18.56. Cordier, op. cit., 
p. 24; I’fere Libois to Sir J. Bowring, July 12tb, 1856, Corr, rvsp. in.sults in 
China, p. 220. 

” M. de. Courcy to Commr, Yeh, July 26th, 1856, Cordier, op. oit., p. 2ft. 

81 
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Frencli auLliorilies ought to liavc excivihcd over the free move- 
ment of their nationals the control which was a few months 
later exercised by the British plenipotentiary in the case of 
William Burns,'® and to have forbidden Chapdelaine to go into 
so disturbed a part of the interior. This plea was, however, 
barred by the fact that the murder was the official and judicial 
act of the Emperor’s representative in Silin, for which the 
government must be held responsible. 

§ 4. It was only after a lapse of five months that precise 
information, the accuracy of which does not seem to have been 
disputed, reached Canton ; and, on July 25th, the French 
representative wrote to the High Commissioner, giving par- 
ticulars of the acts complained of, and appealing to the pro- 
vision of the treaty " that Frenchmen ari’csted for any cause in 
the interior should be sent to the consul at the nearest port, 
and that neither the authorities nor the people of China miglit 
strike or wound any Frenchman so arrested, or subject him to 
ill-treatment of any description. He declared that the captivity 
of Pere Chapdelaine, the tortures to which he was subjected, 
his cruel death, and tlie outrages committed on his body, 
constituted a flagrant and detestable violation of the solemn 
engagements undertaken by the treaty ; and he called upon the 
High Commissioner to suggest the terms of the complete 
reparation which he demanded. He further asked that a 
date be appointed for a pei-sonal interview on the subject.*' 
In his reply Commissioner Yeh declared that mission work 
under the treaty was restricted to the five open ports; and 
pointed out that Kwangsi was much troubled by bandits, who 
often, falsely without doubt, as.serted that they were Christians, 
but in fact many who called themselves, and many who actually 
were, Christians took part in the revolt, and they must he 
severely dealt with. He would, however, make further in- 
quiry; and meantime, with reference to the request for a 
personal interview, “my duties in connexion with military 
operations in Kwangsi and Kiangsi do really not permit me 
to receive you, but when order is restored I shall be able to 
settle the place and time for the interview.” 

Of. chap, xvi, § 2. 

’* Fr. tr. Whampoa, 1844, art. xxiii. 

M de Conrey to Commr. Teh, July 26fch, t'ordier. op. cit., p. 24. 

Commr. Yeh to M. de Courcy, Aug. 2Uth, 18.j(i, ibid., p. JO. 
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§ 5. Thii French envoy then fornuihited his deinaiul for 
redress in the ibllowing terms ; the deirradation and exile of the 
Silin magistrate ; an oHieial despatch from tlie High Com- 
missioner declaring that this act of justice had been done ; and 
an Imperial edict notifying the degradation of the magistrate, 
and declaring that similar punishment would be iiiHicted on any 
one who in future so infringed the provisions of the treaty." 
Having made this demand, and liaving no suflicient force at his 
disposal to enforce it,'”’ lie then i-efierred the ipiestion to his 
government for instructions ; and, until these should be received, 
adopted a ([uiescent attitude, even remaining strictly neutral 
when, less than two niontlis later, the Knglish were drawn into 
hostilities with Commissioner Veh,"‘ and invited the co-operation 
of the French, who liad been their allies in the Crimea, and of 
the Americans, who had taken the initiative in pushing to the 
front the question of treaty I’cvision, nhicli could only result in 
war.'" 

§ 6, In Paris the opportunity of intervening on behalf ot 
the Catholic missions in China, and of adding to the moral 
position occupied by France since the time of Louis XI\’, 
a prestige based on a demonstration of physical force, was not 
unwelcome ; and, besides this, intervention in Chinese affairs at 
this junctin-e permitted the Imperial government of France to 
continue the common action with England which had been its 
policy for the past three yeai-s. During October, before the 
news of the A nvzo cpisoite, and of the reprisals taken thereon, 
reached London, the course to be followed was discussed between 
Lord Clarendon and Count de Persigny, the French ambassador, 
and a line of action in concert was agreed upon. The two 
countries were to unite in the demand for reparation for the 
murder of Pere Chapdelaine ; and, by a joint expedition to the 
mouth of the Peiho, were to pre.ss for satisfaction for the acts 
of hostility committed by the Chinese people at Canton and 
elsewhere," and for the revision of the treaties which had 

” M. de Couvey to Commr. Yeh, July 25th, 1866, Cohiier, op. cit., p. 31. 

“ M. de C'ouroy to Min. For. All., Sept. 1st, 1856, ibid., p. 3b. 

Cf. chap, xvi, § 16. 

” “ Dans les dispositions actuelles da goavemement chinois, la demande 
du renouvellement des traites, e'est la guerre aveo la Chine." — Letter of M. de 
Boarboulou, March !)th, 1867, Cordier, op. cit., p. 115. Cf. also appendices 
U, V. ; cliap. XV, §§ 15, 17 ; chap, xvi, § 16. 

Cf. chap, xiv, passim. 
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already been demanded. The Freneh Inid sugjrested the joint 
oeeupation of (’hnsan as a means of bringing pressure to bear 
on the Chinese government ; but tliis was not aeeeptable to the 
British government, and a naval demonstration on the Yang- 
tze was substituted for it.-* M. de Bourboulon was on the 
point of returning to China to resume his duties ns French 
envoy ; and the instructions given to him informed him that 
the cabinets of Pai is, London, and Washington were agreed in 
deciding tliat combined action should be taken to procure a 
revision of the treaties. The fii-st, and most important, point 
was to provide for the residence of the foreign envoys in Peking, 
in order that they might make their rejiresentations direct to 
the central government, without the tlisagreeable incidents and 
vexatious delay conseijuent on the existing situation at Canton. 
The .second point was to obtain an extension of trading facilities 
and the opening of additional ports. There were other points 
which had been proposed by the American government — the 
despatch of Chinese envoys to Paris, London, and Washington, 
univei'sal freedom of religious Irelief for all Chinese, and reform 
of the courts of justice — and for these it was considered that 
the opportune moment had not arrived. A most important 
point, however, was to obtain guarantees for the safety of 
French missionaries. These desirable conditions were to he 
obtained by combined naval action by the three powers, which, 
it was stated, were to send to China the naval forces which 
might be judged necessary; and, backed by these foree.s, the 
plenipotentiaries were to proceed to the Peiho, and as far up 
that river as their ships could bike them, and were there to 
open negotiations.-^ A month later, in conse(|uence of the local 
development of the Arww affair, M. de Bourboulon was in- 
formed that it was left to him to decide whether to apply 
pressure at Canton or at the Peiho.-’* 

§ 7. The French government had thus fully adopted much 


” Cf. chap. XV, passim. 

Tlie Brit. conv. Bogus, 1846, provideci (art. iii) that Cbusan should never 
be ceded to any other foreign power; and (art. iv) that the British would 
protect it from invasion by others. 

Note of Count VValewski, Min. For. Aif., Nov. 4th, 183(1, Cordier, 
op. cit., p. 92. 

Count Walewski to M. de Bourboulon, Dec. 26th, 1856, ibid., p. 96. 

'•» Count Walewski to M. de Bourboulon, Jan. 22nd, l.S.'iT, ibid., p. lUl. 
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of the English programme,^* as outlined in Lord. Clarendon’s 
despatch of February 13tli, 1854, and, before they had heard of 
the situation created by the Airotc episode, both were resolved 
on applying force to the Chinese court in order to carry it out ; 
but they believed that the force would be applied by a triple 
alliance between England, France, and America, moving together 
to a common end. They had every reason to believe this ; the 
American commissioner. Dr. Parker, had been authorised to 
initiate a policy which, in the opinion of those who were 
qualified to judge, could only lead to war, since the Chinese 
court would certainly resist any change which would raise 
the foreign powers to a position of closer equality ; and, as 
events matured in the Far East, the two European govern- 
ments applied to Washington, asking for such joint action 
as would place the three powers in line in j)rcssing the con- 
cession of the demands which had been made. The answer 
was unfavourable, and the Americans gave no active aid. 

§ 8, On the inauguration of President Buchanan, Sir. 
William B. Heed was, in April 1857, appointed the first envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to China, his pre- 
decessoi"s having been commis.sioners of the United States ; 
and he arrived in Hongkong, to a.ssume the duties of his y)ost, 
in November. His iiestructions were to press on the Chinese 
govermnent such a revision of the treaties as wt)uld give — 

1". Kesidciicc of the foreiffti envoys .it I’ckitifr, iuuliciico of the 
emperor, ami relations with a regularly iipyminteil ministry of foreign 
affairs. 

Evtension of commercial intercourse, and better regulation of the 
inland dues on foreign imports. 

;i“. Iteligious freedom for foreigners. 

4". Measures for tlie better observance of treaty .stipulations. 

Thi.s was a more restrained programme than that which 
Dr. Parker had been authorise to press on the Chinese,-'’ 
and was more in accord with the present intentions of the 
English and French ; and, to secure its adoption by China, 
he was instructed to co-operate with the envoys of those two 
powers in all peaceful ways. He was at the same time fur- 
nished with copies of correspondence with the British cabinet, 
in which that government had urged the American govermnent 
Of. chap. XV, § 13 ; appendix Q, ■“ Cf. oliap. xv, J IG. 
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to make common cause with the two Eui-opcan powers in 
their proceedings in China. He was. liowcvci’, reminded that 
the authority to declare war on a foreign power was vested 
solely in congress, and was informed that, in the judgment 
of the president, the pi'csent relations between America and 
China did not justify a resort to war ; and lie was instructed 
to trust to moderation, discretion, and the work of time for 
success in his attempts to open China to foreign trade and 
intercourse.-® Upon his arrival in Hongkong he communicated 
the purport of his instructions to his English and French 
colleagues, “ much to their .surprise and disappointment,” as 
they had not been informed of the result of the invitation to 
co-operate, and had been “ encouraged in Ihe most extrava- 
gant expectation of co-operation” on the part of tlie American 
envoy and naval forces.-' 

§ 9. On applying to Commissioner Vch for an interview, in 
oi-der that he might carry out the instructions of his govern- 
ment, Mr. Reed was informed that “the High Commissioner 
was extremely desirous of having such an interview,” hut that, 
since the destruction of tlio suburbs liv the English, “ there is 
really no place at which to hold it ” ; as to negotiations, there 
was no occasion for them, since the existing treaty was satis- 
factory and beneficial, and rc(|uired no alteration.-'* As the 
result of this reception and of his personal investigation of 
Chinese conditions, he soon came to entertain the opinion 
which had been held by his predecessoi-s as American reprcisenta- 
tive,'^® and which was held by his English and l‘’rench colleagues ; 
and he informed the secretary of .stale that “ I do not hesitate 
to say that a new policy towards China ought to be initiated, / 
and that the powers of Western civilisation must insist on what 
they know to be their rights, and give up the dream of dealing 
with China as a power to which any ordinary rules apply. 
Writing a month later he stated that “ nothing short of an 
actual approach to Peking, with a decisive tone and available 
force,” would produce the result hoped for. When, later, he 
joined with the English and French envoys in forwarding .simul- 
taneous notes to Peking,®® he submitted for the consideration of 

J. W. Foster, “Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 231. 

Ibid., p. 232. » Cf. I'hap. xvi, § lU ; appendi-x 3. 

““ Ibid., p. 238. » Cf. chap, xxi, § 19. 
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the president “the possible alternative of a persistent and 
contemptuous I’efusal to entci’tain any friendly proposition to 
afford redress for injuries, or to revise the treaties ” ; and he asked 
to be invested with power to exewise the necessary coercion to 
bring the court to terms. The secretary of state replied that, 
though the provocation existed, it had not yet been decided to 
resort to hostilities ; and that, if war should seem later to be 
advisable, the president would have to ask congress for the 
necessary authority.^* 

§ 10. So long as the negotiations and operations which it 
was intended to conduct in China were to follow the course 
which, for the redress of grievances, had been pursued for ten 
years, and, for treaty revision, for three years past, it was the 
intention of the British and Trench governments to leave the 
conduct of affairs in the hands of their representatives in China, 
Sir J. Bowring and M. de Bourboulon ; but the precipitate 
action of the British plenipotentiary in demanding redress, and 
the inconclusive results of the reprisals undertaken by Admiral 
Seymour with the limited force at his disposal, made the situa- 
tion more acute and induced both governments to entrust the 
negotiations to ambassadors-exti'aordinary, who were to as- 
sume the direction of affairs over the heads of the resident 
envoys. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was accordingly 
appointed High Commissioner and plenipotentiary by the 
British government, suid the Trench appointed Baion Gros 
to be commissairc-extraordinaire et plenipotentiaire. Lord 
Elgin's instructions formulated the demands which were to be 
made to the Chinese government as follows : 

1". Reparation for injuries to British ami French siiI>jGcts. 

2". Tlic complete execution of the treaty stipulations at Canton and 
elsewhere. 

3". ('ompensation for losses occasioned by the late disturbances. 

4". Tlie residence of the British plenipotentiary at Peking, and recog- 
nition of his right to communicate directly in writing with the high 
officers there. 

5°. Revision of the treaties with a view to obtaining increased facilities 
for trade, such as the opening of additional ports, and permission for 
Chinese trading vessels generally to resort to Hongkong. 

“ J. W. Foster, op. oit., p. 234. 

® Lord Clarendon to Lord Elgin, April 20th, 1857, Corr. rcl. Earl of 
Elgin’s Special Missions to China and Japan, 1857-1869. pres. H. of Commons, 
July 16th, 1859, p. 1. Lord Elgin's commission was dated March 28th. 
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Baron Groh’ instructions were similar in effect ; and, while 
special stress was laid on obtaining i-eparation for the murder of 
Pere Chapdelaine, and gi-eater security for the missionaries 
in future, he was in general iustmcted to make demands of the 
nature indicated above. 

§ 11. Lord Elgin received additional instructions on the 
commercial facilities which it wjls thought desirable to obtain. 
The Chine.se government was to be induced to open the ports 
of China generally to trade, and to permit foreigners to have 
access to the great cities of the interior, especially those on the 
Yangtze. The success of the foreign settlements at Shanghai 
had been such, that similar facilities should be obtained at 
Canton and elsewhere. The customs duties on foreign imports 
and exports were to be revised ; and imports not finding a 
market in China should not be liable to duty. The difficult 
question of internal taxation was to be taken up, and it was 
suggested that these taxes might be commuted. Whatever 
arrangements might bo made in regard to the amount of duties 
leviable on foreign trade, “ I cannot too strongly impress upon 
your Excellency the necessity of abstaining from undertaking 
any obligation to protect the Chinese revenue,"’ iieyond under- 
taking the custody of the ship’s papem. The opinion of the 
Chinese officials was to be obtained on the iiueslion of legalising 
the opium trade, the prohibition of which was not now enforced. 
Measures were to be taken to siippr&ss piracy. The free exer- 
cise of their religious wor-ship was, if possible, to be obtained 
for the members of all Chri.stian communities, and protection 
for the life of missionaries and other peaceful travellers in the 
interior. Emigration was to be regidated. The rights of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction now enjoyed were to be fully confirnied. 
No exclusive privileges were to lie claimed for Briti.sh trade; 
and, to guard against futui-e misunderstandings, all doubts as to 
the interpretation of tlie future treaty were to be solved by 
reference to the English text alone. Finally he was to act in 
all these matters in co-operation with his French and American 
colleagues. 

® Min. AS. Etr. to Baron Gros, Mav 9th, 1857, Uordier, op. cit., p. H5. _ 

I.ord Clarendon to Lord Elgin, No. 2, April 20th, 1857, C'orr. icl. Elgin s 
Mission, p. 4. 
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§ 1. The .situation created at Canton by tlie Anvw episode was 
one which called for prompt action, as had been clearly seen by 
the responsible officials on the spot, Sir .J, Bowring and Admir.al 
Seymour ; and the friction which had arisen between the 
Chinese government and the Western powera because of the 
rejection of the claim for equality of status, the refusal to enter- 
tain the proposal to revise the treaties and to grant any redress 
for grievances, and, in the case of France, the denial of redress 
for the judicial murder of the missionary Chapdelaine — this too 
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created a situation in whicli dc]a}>- inc-i-cascd tlie difficulty of a 
settlement. But Franco was not ready, and her forces wei-e late 
in arriving in Chinese waters; and the attention of England 
was engaged elsewhere. The English people were exhausted, 
and the treasury drained by the Crimean war ; and the atten- 
tion of the Indian government, on which had fallen the burden 
of the previous operations in 1840-1842, was engrossed by the 
war with Persia, which lasted from November 18.56, to March 
1857, and from which the troops returned to India only in 
June, after the outbreak of the Mutiny. The Indian Mutiny, 
which blazed out on May 13th, 1857, was a final cau.se in 
creating further delay in settling the China (jucstion. A first 
intimation of the outbreak reached Lord Elgin at Point de 
Galle,' then the port of call in Ceylon ; and, on his arrival at 
Singapore, on June 3rd, he i-eceived despatches from Lord 
Canning, governor-general of India, asking for the diversion to 
Calcutta of some of the troops intended for China." Lord 
Elgin responded promptly, and was able to send two regiments, 
about 1700 bayonets, from Singapore;'* and other troops, 
artillery and three regiments of infantry, on the way to China 
were diverted to Calcutta by Sir George Grey, governor of 
Cape Colony.'' The naval force on the China station and the 

' L. 0!ip>iant, '•Elgin's 'Mission,’’ i, p. 17. 

’ C'finning to I.<ir<l Elgin, Mjiy — , IS.'iT, f'orr. rcl. Loid Elvin's 
Special Mis.sion, 1S37-1S.)!), p. s, 

■' Lord Elgin to J.ord Canning, June llli, 20lh, 1R.‘)7, iliiil., ]'p. 12. 13. 

^ Sir G. Grey .seems to have acted on ad\ices fnnii ('.ilcnttii and I’ombay, 
and not on any request from I/jrd Elgin ; but. by whomsoever tlie troops wore 
diverted, tlie arrival of the China troops turned the scale. Sir Williatn rucl, 
captain of H.M.S. iS/iaimnjj, and commander of tlm naval brigade, wrote: 

“ Tell Lord Elgin that it vva.s tlie Chinc.se expedition tliat relieved [.nckiiovv. 
relieved Caw'npore, and fought tiie battle ot the Bth Dectniber.''— Walroml. 
“Letters of James. Eighih Earl of Elgin,’’p. ISS. 'J'he lelatiie degree of credit 
attaching to the two officials was discussed in letters in llic Times in Ang. 
and Sept. 1!I0!). 

It may be of interest to note tb.at the Engli..h troops for Cliina con.sislcd 
of regiments actually sent in regular turn of duty to India, but sent by way of 
China. 

“It occuTB to me that no time should be lost in sending reinforcements to 
that distant and hard-pressed colony [Hongkong]. We have four regimento 
of infantry ready to embark at once for India. Why not send them out at 
once ? ... If not required in China, direct them to India, to he there ois- 
embarked to replace other troops to come home.” — Duke of Cambridge to 
Lord I’anmure, March 6th, 1857, I’anmure Papers, ii, p. .361. , 

“ The cabinet finally resolved to semi to China the four regiments ar 
present under orders for India. Should the crisis in China have passed s'vaL 
and aSaits have assumed a more amicable condition, these regiments will go 
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troops at Honffkong, the latter miin))ering 1150 men,’’ were not 
to be withchawn ; “ but later on Lord Elgin sent to Calcutta 
the two ships Shannon and Pearl, with a suppleiiientaj v force 
of flOO marines, and from these ships was drawn the naval 
brigade and its heavy 68-pr. guns. For the fleet a reinforce- 
ment of 1500 supernumerary marines wtis ordered to China, and 
was expected to arrive early in December ; their actual arrival 
was made to depend upon the result of operations in India,” 
but, in fact, they arrived during tire month of November.^" 

§ 2. Lord Elgin proceeded to Hongkong, arriving there on 
July 2nd. He at once communicated to the American and 
French envoys his intention of going to the I’eiho, in order to 
attempt, by a direct appeal to tbe government, to effect an 
amicable settlement of outslanding <juestions ; and he invited 
their co-operation to this end." Dr. Parker replied expressing 
his personal agreement with the plan of “simultaneous and 
concurrent action of the treaty power’s in endeavouring to place 
their relations with China upon an honourable, just, and 
permanent foundation,” but regretting that he had not yet 
received any “clue to the views and policy of the present 
administration in relation to China,” and could tlierefoi’c take 
no positive action."’ M. do Bourboulon also expi’essed his 
personal agreement with the plan, but the appointment, of 
which he had just Icarired, of Baron Gi’os as ambassador- 
extraordinary deprived him of all power of initiative, in the 
matter.’* I^ord Elgin then sent letters to intercept Bai’on Gros 
at various points, informing him that, in the hope of obtaining 

on to tlicir respective clcstin.itions.” — Lord Tanmure to Queen Victoria, ^larcli 
8th, 1857, Tanmuiv I’liiKus, ii, p. ;Ki2. 

On June 28tli tlic cabinet rcsohecl to “cunijowcr tlie governor at the Tape 
to .send a rcgiiiieiit on to India,’’ jwesuinably frmn tlie Cape garri.-'On. — Lord 
ranmure to Queen Yii'toria. June 28tb, 18.57, I'annmrc J’apcr.s, ii, p. 81)7. 

* Memorandum of Oct. Idtli, 1.857, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 50. 

“ l.oiTl Clarendon to J.ord Elgin, July 12lb, 1857, ibid., p. 7. 

’ Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon. Ang. 22nd, 1857, ibid., p. 34. 

* Lord Clarendon to Is>rd Elgin, July 27th, 1857, ibid., p. ft. 

“ Lord Clarendon to Lord Elgin, Oot. 10th, 1857, ibid., p. 3(1. 

Moges, “ Baron Gros’ Erabas.sy,” p. 82 ; Wingrove Cooke. “ China," 
p. 253 ; Jjord Elgin to Adm. Seymotir, Nov. 20tb, 1857, Corr. rel. Elgin’s 
Mission, p. 84. 

" Lord Elgin to Ur. Parker and M. de Bourboulon, July 3rd, 1857, Corr. 
rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 15. 

Dr. I’arker to Iiord Elgin, July 6tii, 1857, ibid., p. 17. 

” M. de Bourboulon to I.ord Elgin, July 5th, 1857, ibid., p. 16 ; Cordier, 
“ Expedition dc Chine, 1857-1858,’’.p. 158. 
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his French colleague’s co-operation, he had postponed his visit 
to the Peiho, and expressing the desire that Baron (iros should 
meet him at Shanghai not later than September Jioth." This 
Baron Gros was unable to do, as he only ai'rived at Macao on 
October 15th, and liad his first interview with Lord Elgin on 
the 16th.’® Lord Elgin utilised his time of enforced waiting 
ill a visit to Calcutta, leaving Hongkong on July 16th, and 
returning there on September 20th.’'’ One object of his visit 
was to ascertain if he could not earlier obtain the land forces 
for the China expedition, by taking i-egimcnts of Indian sepoys 
in place of English troops which had been sent to Calcutta.” 

§ 3. The summer of 1857 was, for all these reasons, a period 
of marking time diplomatically, but the navy still showed signs 
of life. On May 25th a gunboat expedition was sent to attack 
Chinese war-junks in Escape Ci’eek, one of the northernmost of 
the delta outlets of the East River ; and, on that and the 
following day, after a scries of hot contests and heavy casual- 
ties,”' 40 junks were captured or destroyed, each armed with 
one 24-pr. or 32-pr. and from four to six 9-prs. On June 1st 
was fought the boat action of Fatshan Creek. The first 
attack, by a force of 1900 .sailore and marines, was on two forts, 
mounting together 25 guns, supported by 72 war-junks whose 
large bow chasers swept the channel ; the forts were first taken 
by assault, and their guns turned on the junks, which, being so 
moored that they could not escape, were all either taken or 
burned. The next stand was made close to the city of Fatshan, 
where “ twenty 32-prs. sent twenty round shot, and a hundred 
smaller guns sent their full charg&s of grape and canister” into 
the English force of 500 which had reached this point; these 
forts were supported by 89 war-junks. This action was hotly 
contested, and for a long time victory hung in suspense; but 
ultimately the forts were taken, and the fleet of 89 junks went 
blazing up the creek past Fatshan. The expedition then re- 
turned forthwith to Hongkong — “The next morning as we 
passed down the river, two war-junks appeared three miles astern 

" Lorrl Elgin to Baron Gros, July 29th, 1857, Coir. rel. Elgin’s llissioD, 

p. 2S. 

Corclier, op. oit., p. 171 ; Moges, op. cit., p. 05. 

Jj. Oliphant, op. cit., i, p. 52. 

" H)i<l., i, p. 51. 

Tijc casualties were 31 wounded in a fotcj of 300. 
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and filed a gun they were chasing the barbarian fleet.” The 
English loss in this opei-ation was Ifi killed and 40 wounded. 
The commander and hero of this action was Commodore Harry 
Keppel, who-se own ship, the Raleigh^ had been stranded, a total 
loss, the month before ; for this Commodore Keppel was, on 
June 4th, sent before a naval court-martial, by which lie was 
acejuitted of Iilame. On August 7th Admiral Seymour es- 
tablisheil a blockade of the port and river of Canton with the 
British naval forces;-*’ and his example was followed on 
December 12th by the French Admiral Rigault de Genouilly. 

§ 4. Lord Elgin’s instriiction.s were strict, and in accordance 
with those given tlie Elliots in 1840 and to Sir H. Pottinger in 
1841,-* to the effect that pi-essure was to be brought to bear on 
the court of Peking by operations in the north or on the 
Yangt'/Ai. He was given,-- it is true, the option of several lines 
of operation, among which was included an advance against 
Canton ; but at the same time he was warned that “ the last 
operation, which might lead to serious disorders in Canton, 
should, if possible, be avoided.” The delay caused by the 
Indian Mutiny caused some modification in the opinion of the 
cabinet, and Lord Elgin was left “ at liberty to use force at 
Canton to bring the local government to terms ” ; but this 
instruction did not reach him Ixifore the middle of October. 
The cjuestion whether to attack Canton or not, was one of the 
first to engage his attention on his arrival at Hongkong at 
the beginning of July. He found the weight of local opinion 
in favour of an immediate advance against that city, before 
undertaking any operations or making any repi-esentations in 
the north. Admiral Seymour held that 

“ the C'iiiitou difficulty, being: a purely local (luestiou, should be dealt with 
iit Canton alone ; that it could be solved in one way, and in one way only, 

WingroNc Cooke, op. cit., chap iii. Ou jiliiy Sl.-.t, 1U07, a uommemorative 
dinner oC twenty-hve of tlie survivors of the “ boat action in Eatsban Creek ” 
was held at the WhitehaU liooms in London. Among: those present were Adm. 
Sir Vesey Hamilton, Adm. Sir Michael Seymour (nephew of Adm. Sir Micliael 
Seymour, who commanded in chief in 1857), Adm, Sir William Kennedy, and 
Adm. the Hon. Victor Montagu. — Times, June 1st, 1907. 

Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Sept. 24th, 1867, Corr. rel. Elgin’s 
Mission, p. 41. For the French admiral’s action, ibid., p. 93. 

Of. chap. X, §§ 16, 28 ; appendices, B, K. 

-■* Lord Clarendon to Lord Elgin, April 20th, July 8tb, 1857. Corr rel. 
Elgin’s Mission, pp. 1, 7. 

” Lord Clarendon to Lord Elgin, Aug. 26th, 18S7, ibid,, p. 14, 
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iiiimcly l)y the rediu'tioii of Uic city of t'jiiitoii, siiiil the liiiiiiiliatioii of tliu 
C'iiiitoii 1>ravi‘s ; that any attcmi>t to settle the cincstion hy ncf^otiatioii 
elsewhere would excite uneasiness in those parts of China where trade is 
flourishiiiff, and contlrin the Chinese in their belief of the iinpreffiiahility 
of Ciuitoiij on which rests the whole system of their exclusiveness and 
arrogance towai'ds strang'ers." 

Tho Adniirars view of “ the inexpedieney of now opening 
negotiations at Peking” was also shared by Sir J. Bowring and 
“ the bulk of the British residents in this ipiarter.” 'I'liese 
representations produced their effect, but they left Lord lilgin 
still sharing the wider opinion held by the caljiiiet, tliat no 
permanent good could be effected by local pressure, and tliat 
the Peking government must be dealt with ; he saw, however, 
that “ if wo quarrelled with tlie emperor, wo must be prepared 
to strike a blow against Canton — that to apply coercive measures 
elsewhere and leave Canton untouched would be a course of 
proceeding wholly unintelligildc either to Chinese or Europeans, 
except on the favourite Chinese hypothesis, that Canton is 
impregnable and the Canton braves invincible.”'*’ The de- 
cision to which he came was that he must follow his instruetions 
and make at least an attempt to induce the Peking govei’iiment 
to settle outstanding questions by what is known to the ^Vest 
as diplomacy, but that, in the case of a diplomatic repulse, he 
must be preijared to strike jjromptly at Canton. 

§ 5. Lord Elgin was informed by Admiral Sevmour that 
“ 5000 men, properly supported by the fleet, might undertake 
the operations against the city of Canton ” ; and how he was 
to get this force to strike a blow, he could not see. He had 
already given orders to divert to India every man of the land 
forces on the way out to China ; and by the middle of July he 
received advices from Lord Canning informing him that the 
mutiny had developed rapidly, and holding out no prospect of 
the early return from India of the troops destined for the 
Chinese expedition.-*’ A furtlier element of difficulty was M. 
de Bourboulon’s refusal to take any active steps before the 
arrival of Baron Gros ; this, if he proceeded alone to the Peiho, 

-* “ Uraves,” the local militia, or levies of irregulars. 

Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, July 9th, 1857, Corr. rel. Elgin’s 
Mission, ij. 19. Address from Brit, merchants, July 8th, ibid., p. 18. 

Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, July 9tli, 1857, ibid., p. 19. 

« Ibid. 

Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, July 29th, 1857, ibid., p. 2.8. 

C£. antca, § 2. 
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loft the British ambassador in the situation of seeming not to 
bo supported by his French colleague. He urged the French 
envoy in vain ; and his request that the French admiral, who 
was commissioned to act as the arm of Baron Gros, should 
consent to enter on his functions in anticipation of the 
ambassador’s arrival and induce M. de Bourboulon to co-operate, 
was met by the reply that “ after again reading his instructions, 
he found that he had no diplomatic powers, and, of course, 
could not act in the absence of the diplomatic representative of 
his country, and that, in point of fiict, his instructions named 
Baron Gros throughout as the minister with whom he was to 
act.” Lord Elgin accordinglv decided tliat going alone 
to the Peiho would materiallv increase his chance of meeting 
with a rude repulse, which inu.st be immediately followed by 
operations against Canton, for which he had not the recpiisite 
( force ; and that, for various other icasons also, he should go to 
Calcutta.®' On his return to Hongkong the same reasons which 
had iiiHuenccd him in July still had weight, and he decided to 
send his commur it ■-.tions to the court at Peking l)y the hands 
of his brother an. secretary of the mission, Mr. Frederick 
Bruce ; ®-’ but it is not recorded that these communications were 
so sent. 

§ 6. Baron Gros arrived at Hongkong on October 16th, and 
found himself confronted by one outstanding fact which con- 
cerned himself — the complete “ denial of justice ” for the murder 
of Pere Chapdclaine ; compensation for losses, commercial 
privileges, the right of enti-y to Canton, and other such ques- 
tions, he proposed not to touch ; but for this obstinate denial 
of justice he declared that he should hold the High Commis.sioner 
Yell, head of the viceroyalty in which the mui’der had been 
committed, solely responsible.®’’ A month after his arrival he 
recorded the results of his interviews with Lord Elgin to that 
date. It was obviously impossible to carry out then the in- 
structions of both plenipotentiaries to proceed to the Peiho, and 
“ the actual position of affairs required imperatively that direct 
and decisive action should, before anything else, be taken at 

^ Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Jnly 29th, 1857, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 
p. 23. 

Ibid. 

“ Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Sept. 24th, 1857, ibid., p. 41. 

“ Baron Gros to Cte. Walewski, Oct. 26th, 1857, Cordier, op. cit,, p. 171. 
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Canton.” The nhlitary and naval coinniaiulers of the two 
countries were then to take foiicerted action, but in such a way 
as to minimise the suffering of the civil population ; and, before 
action was taken, identical notes should be addressed to the 
Canton authorities, preferably transmitted in the names of tlie 
regular envoys, Sir J. Bowring and M. de Bourboulon, who 
were still accredited to China. If the reply to these notes 
should be unsatisfactory, an advance should then be made in 
force ; but the Chinese magi.strates should be warned that they 
were held responsible for the maintenance of order among the 
civil population.'^ ‘ In the memorandum Lord Elgin found 
“ not a single word to omit or to add.” '*■’ 

§ 7. The inconclusive, or even unfortunate, result of the 
reprisals hastily undertaken to obtain reparation for the Arrow 
episode, was clearly manifest to all except those directly re- 
sponsible for initiating them ; but even to the ambassadors it 
became evident that there was a certain degree of wisdom in a 
bold policy to check the habitual arrogance of Asiatics, relying 
on their prestige and not on their actual power to maintain 
their pretensions. As early as October 12th, before he had met 
Baron Gros, but after it was obvious that the lateness of the 
season would no longer permit a demonstration off the I’eiho, 
Lord Elgin records that “ we should not shrink from under- 
taking in China gi-eat things with small means, when the 
necessity of the case retjuires it.” But, even with the history of 
the previous occupation by a small force before him, he still 
thought that he needed more troops than he hatl — “ Our 
interest requires us to hold Csintou if we take it ; our character 
requires us to preserve order if we hold it.” No troops came 
from India; but the 1500 supplementarv marines promised'''* 
arrived in due course from London or from Calcutta; and 
these, with what men could Ik; spared from the exiguous 
garrison of Hongkong, 2000 sailors lauded from the British 
fleet, and 1000 sailors from the French fleet, gave a total 

“ Memorandum, Nov. 18tb, 1867, Cordier, op. cit., p. 174; Corr. rel. 
Elgin's Mission, p. 77. . . 

'“ Dol'd Elgin to Baron Gros, Nov. 21st, 1837, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 
p. 81. 

Cf. chap, xlv, § 19 and n. 82. , 

” Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Oct. 11th, 1857, Corr. rel. Elgin s Mission, 
p. 45, 

Ct antea,-$ 1 
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force of 5679 available by the middle of December. Already, 
on November 20th, Admiral Seymour announced his intention 
of occupying the western part of Honain Island, across the 
river from and fronting the city of Canton, not as part of an 
advance against Canton, but to complete his blockade and 
enable him to observe the city.'*® Lord Elgin, wliile anxious 
about the results of any forward movement before a force was 
iit hand sufficient to hold tlie city, did not forbid the operation, 
but contented himself with enjoining on Admiral Seymour the 
necessity of acting in co-operation with his colleague, the 
French admiral, and of first summoning the city to surrender 
by a communication addressed to Commissioner Yeh.^® 

§ 8. On December 10th Sir J. Bowring and M. de Bour- 
boulon notified the High Commissioner of the appointment of 
^ special ambassadors, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, in whose 
hands the conduct of affiiim would rest for the future ; ■*' and 
on the 12th the two ambassadors sent simultaneous notes to 
Vch. That of Lord Elgin drew attention to the “ feelings of 
mutual esteem which free intercourse has engendered” at all 
the open ports except one ; at that one the three treaty powers 
had each “ successively been compelled to seek, by menace or by 
the employment of force, satisfaction for wrongs wantonly 
infleted,” until ultimately the outrage on the A mio had forced 
the British authorities to have “ recourse to measures of coercion 
against Canton.” In the contest which followed, the Chinese 
had “ acted in a manner repugnant to humanitv',” with methods 
of assassination, incendiarism, kidnapping, and piracy. Re- 
ferring then to previous efforts — in 1849-1850 and in 1854 — 
made to secure a peaceful settlement,'*® he declared that “ the 
governments of England and France are united in their de- 
termination to seek, by vigorous and decisive action, reparation 
for past, and security against futurc, wrongs.” If two things 
were granted — the complete execution of treaty obligations at 
Canton, including entry to the city, and compensation for losses 
incurred in consequence of the late disturbances — the advance 
against Canton would be ari’ested and the blockade raised ; 

® Alim. Seymour to Lord Elgin, Xov. 20tli, 1837, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 
p. 84. 

“ Lord Elgin to Adm. Seymour, Nov. 20th, 21st, 24th, ibid., pp. 84-87. 

“ Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 101 ; Conlier, op. cit., p. 193. 

Cf. chap, sir, §§ 28, 29 ; chap, xv, $§ 14, 16. 
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but ail acct'ptiiiice on tlie.sc terms, “ witlioiit evasive or dilalorv 
pleas,” must be sent within ten diiys ; and the island of 
Hoiiam would in any case be taken and belli as a material 
guarantee.'*’ 

§ 9. The note of Baron Gros laid the principal stress on the 
murder of Pere Chapdelaine, and, after enumerating the facts 
connected with the judicial niuixler of tlie missionary, now 
nearly two years ago, but still iim-edressed, the demands already 
formulated by M. de Courcey" were again declared to be the 
irreducible miiiimum. Baron Gros also demanded a pecuniary 
indemnity for the family’ of the niurdered missionary, com- 
pensation for losses incuri’ed by French subjects and proteges, 
and the exercise of the right of entry to the city of Canton. 
He then informed the High Commissioner that England and 
France ivould work together to enforce acipiiescence in the ^ 
demands of the two govenimciits, and granted a limit of ten ' 
days, within which period those demands must be conceded ; 
and the island of Honam would be held as a material guarantee.*’ 
At the same time, the two ambassadors issued a joint pro- 
clamation, warning the people of Canton that their city would 
be attacked if satisfaction was not accorded within ten days, 
and informing them that “ only those persons would be molested 
who might themselves attempt molestation of the investing 
force.” *“ 

§ 10. These notes were sent under a Hag of truce — not the 
simple white flag, but one Ijearing a Chinese inscription in- 
dicating “without hostile intentions.”*' Yell’s replies were 
such as might have been expected from one who had at his 
disposal a vastly superior force. Writing to Lord Elgin he 
contested absolutely the right of entry to the city of Canton ; 
Sir J. Davis had insisted on its exercise and had been recalled 
in disgrace, while Sir G. Bonham, who had waived the right, 
had been rewarded by a baronetcy ; and he advised Lord Elgin 
to copy the example of the latter. There was no just reason 
to demand revision of the treaty ; this had been settled in 1850 

^ Corr. with the Chinese High Commissioner Yeh, p. 1. 

" Cf. chap. XX, §§ 4, 5. 

Corclier, op. oit., p. 194. 

Ibid, p. 201 ; Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 08. . , 

_ " Cordier, “ Expedition de Chine, 1857-1858,” p. 202 ; Corr. rel. EIpiJ 
^lli.ssion, p. 09 ; lloges, “Gros’ Embassy," p. 102 : L. Oliphant, “ Elgin’s Mission, 

i,p. 98. . . 
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iuid figain in 1854; the tevtii's of 1842 and 1843 had been 
“ licaLies to cndiuc for a inyriail years,” and nuist remain as 
ratified by the late emperor. On the Arnnc affair he argued 
in precisely the terms he liad employed a year before ; and he 
declared that he relied confidently on Lord Elgin’s sense of 
justice.^** In his reply to Baron Gros, the High Commissioner 
enumerated eight missionaries, identified as French, who, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty, had, between the years 1846 and 1857, 
been conducted from the interior — Tibet, Morrgolia, Szechwan, 
Kiang.si or Kwangtung — and deliveied to the French consul at 
Canton ; aird he declared that similar action would have been 
taken in the case of Pere Chapdelaiire, had lie been recognised 
to be French ; but he justified the trial and execution on the 
ground that the missionary 'vas eirgaged in fomenting re- 
, bellion. For compensation for loss he referred Baron Gros to 
1 the English, who were directly responsible for the disorders 
at Canton ; and on the subject of treaty revision he used the 
same language as to Lord Elgin. 

§ 11. Honam Point was occupied on December 15th by a 
force of 400 English marines and 150 French sailors ; and, 
fronting them on the city of Canton, the commanders were able 
to see that the forts preriously dismantled had not been re- 
armed, and tliat, on the .south front, there were no visible 
preparations for defending the city.’" On tlie 24th, simultane- 
ous notes were sent to the High Commissioner, informing him 
that, as his replies nere evasive and unsatisfactory, the matter 
had now been placed in the hands of the naval and military 
authorities of the allied countries ; •’* and by those authorities — 
Admirals Seymour and Rigault de Genouilly, and General van 
Straubenzee, eoinnianding the Hongkong garrison — a summons 
was sent to the higher authorities, calling on them to surrender 
the city and withdraw their forces, and giving notice tliat the 
city would be attacked after forty-eight houre. '® Ych returned, 
on the 25th, another answer equally dilatory and evasive,'* and 
the dogs of w'ar were let slip. At 6 a.m. on Monday, December 

'• Oorr. witli High Commr. Teli, p. 3. 

■“ Cordier, op. cit., p. 207. 

” Adm. Seymour to Lord Elgin, Dec. 15th, 1857, Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, 
p. 102 ; L. OUphnnt, op. cit., i, p. 113. 

" Con-, with High Commr. Yeb, p. 5 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 216. 

“ Corr. rcl. Elgin’s Mission, p. 126. ^ 

Ibid, p. 123 ; Cordier, op. mt., p. 222. 
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28th, a bombardment was opened from the ships of the two 
fleets ; and at 7 a.m. the attacking forces landed, consisting of, 
English, 800 infantry, 2100 niariiies, and 1829 sailors ; P’rench, 
950 sailors — a total of 5679. The number of ships engaged is 
not exactly stated ; but of the ships available in Canton waters 
at that date,’’* there were, of the Bidtish, 21 sloops, gunboats, 
and steamers, mounting a total of 190 guns, and of the French, 
7 vessels with 46 guns, of sufficiently light draft to go up the 
river to Canton. During that day the bombardment continued 
where not masked by the landing force, and the latter contented 
itself with attacking and occupying a detached fort, near the 
north-ea.st corner of the city. On the 29th the city wall was 
attacked on the northern part of the east front, and by 2 p.m. 
the northern portion of the city was firmly held, while the 
south front lay under the guns of the ships ; the total loss to 
the allies was 128 — viz. 13 English and 2 French killed, and 
83 English and 30 French wounded.'”' 

§ 12. A few words must be .said on the conduct of the coolie 
transport corps, oi’ganised by the Eiiglisli to work in a countiy 
without draft animals. This liody of Chinese was recruited in 
Hongkong and disciplined by English officers — their commander, 
Captain Temple, “ the king of the coolies.” Their first cam- 
paign in the field was in the assault on Canton ; and there, and 
later at Taku, they did excellent .service. 

“ Oh, those patient, lusty, enduring coolies ! 'I’liey carried the ammuni- 
tion, on the day of the as-ault, close up to the rear of our columns ; and, 
w'hen a cannon-shot took off tlie head of one of them, the others only cried 
‘ Ai-yah,’ and lauglied, and worked away as merrily as ever. Their con- 
duct has througliout been admirable.” “ 

The official report commented on “ the cheerful willing way in 
which these men worked, their olxjdience to orders, and ap- 
preciation of the care and kindness shown them ; the same good 
conduct has distinguished them throughout the operations. 
This body had been recruited in Hongkong and were therefore 

“ tVingrove (Jooke, op. oit., p. 258. 

“ Mr. Loch to Lord Elgin, Oorr. rcl. Elgin’s Mission, p. 144 1 L. Oli^pBa i 
“ Elgin's Mission," i. pp. 119 seq. ; Wingrove Cooke, “ China,” PP- 328 se?-,; 
f'ordier, “ Expedition de Chine, 1H57-18.">8,’’ p. 224 ; Moges, “Gros Emoassy, 
pp. 109 seq. 

“ Wingrove Cooke, op. oit., p. 324. 

” Mr. Loch to Ix>rd Elgin, ubi sup. 
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Cantonese, and probably not Hakkas ; tlie people of Canton 
and vicinity had for nearly a score of years shown the most 
manifest and implacable hostility to everythiiiff En|rlish ; and 
yet these same people, probably, however, of the lowest class, 
were sufficiently attracted by regular pay and considerate treat- 
ment, to induce them to throw off all racial ties and to fight, 
as it w'ould seem to them, side by side with the traditional 
enemy. This was characteristic of the time: war at Canfon 
and peace at Shanghai ; the Cantonese generallv bitterly 
hostile, and certain Cantonese giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Notwithstanding the imniobility of the inner life of 
the Chinese race, a change has indeed come over the face of 
China in the fifty years which have elapsed since then. 

§ 13. The allied troops now held the norlliern part of the 
city, the entrance to which was the main bone of contention ; 
but, as a year Wore, no one offered submission. On Deceinlier 
30th, and again on January 1st, IIowi|ua,’’'' and others of the 
merchants, held an interview with Mr. T. F. ^Vade, interpreter 
to Lord Elgin, and proposed ceilain joint arrangements for 
policing the city; these involved co-operation between the 
Chinese militia and the allied naval authorities, and, especially, 
that the allies would them.selves punish any vagabonds and 
robbens they might arrest. ““ But the troops, who had defended 
the walls, made no offer of submission ; the High Commissioner, 
head of the government and responsible for the well-being of 
the city and its people, proposed no terms, either for peace or 
for the safety of his charge ; and the people of Canton, though 
hitherto determined that no barbarian foot should enter their 
city, manifested no present intention of exterminating the 
intrusive foreigner, and otherwise gave no sign that they 
recognised that anything was expected from them. The spirit 
of passive resistance shown at the end of 1856 was again shown 
at the end of 1857 ; the officials and people of Canton appeared 
to have forgotten nothing, and to have learned nothing. It 
was decided that, to bring matters to a settlement, hands must 
be laid on the responsible head of the government, who was 

* Cf. chap, xvii, n. 19. 

" Son of the Howqua of the period 1834-1843, inheritor of the firm 
name. 

“ Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Jan, 6th, 1838, Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, 
p. 138, 
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held to be the guiding spirit in llie fonlimicd opjio.sition ; and 
on January 4th a detachinenl under the eoinmand of (ajitain 
Keys, and guided hy Mr. Parkes, arre->li’d ('ommi.ssiouev Veh, 
who was found eoncealed in the yainen of ilie Tartar-General."' 
After six years of continued refusal to meet foieign eiivoy.s and 
discuss with them the affairs proper to their respective offices, 
he was brought to a po.sition in wliieh he could no longer evade 
interviews; and, after fifteen months of refusal to look facts in 
the face, he was compelled to yield to the i-is- inajor of an armed 
occupation of his viceregal capital. 

§ 14. F ree, the High Coinmi.ssioner hatl been a possible 
centre for hostile movements and popular risings against the 
allies; and, a pri.soner in their hands, fhe fl.inger was no less 
great that he would continue to domiii.ite the actions of the 
remaining officials and might befonie the nucleus of intrigues, 
the effects of which would prevenl them from m:iinlaining onlci^ 
in the captured city, and tie their seantv forces to remaining in 
permanent occupation.'’- His colleagues.''' and even the mer- 
chants,®' disavowed any res|«)nsibility for his arl)itrary and .self- 
willed conduct ; and documents found among the High 
Commissioner’s papers showed plainly that all his actions in deal- 
ing with each of the foreign envoys met with the full approval' 
of the Imperial government at I’eking.''’ I'o leave him at 
Canton, in office or out of office— power he woidd always have — 
w'as therefore out of the (luestion ; and. after conference between 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, who took the opinion of their two 
admirals,"® it was decided to .send him to Cfdcutta, this place 

*' Mr. Locb to J.orcl El^in, «bi sup.; L. Olipluiiit, '‘Elprin's i, 

p. 141; VVinprove Cooke. “China," )i. 3JI); l,.im'-l'oolu, “Life of Su H. 
Parkes,” i, p. 272 ; Moges, “ Gri.s" EinL.i'.'V, ' p. 12s. 

Mr. Parkes to Loul Eleiii , LmkI Elsrin lo Loid C'l.'u eiidon ; J.m. 27th. 
185S, Corr. lel. Elgin', p H>(). 

“ “The oiierfations . . . h.iving hfcn rraliy ilnc to the oh-tin.icy .ind rac- 
znanagement of the Inipeiinl ( oninn'.sioni i \ e .. 1 1 e it ,iilt of w loch Ini', hcen 
such trouble to the authorities and people tliat the wnj’s are filled with the 
sound of their wrath ; the consequencis of the fault ot the individual sliould 
fall on the individual.' — Pikwei, governor of Kwangtung, to Lord Elgin, Jan. 
13th, 1 858, Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, p. 1.51. . , . . , 

“ Yeh never communicated the summons of the commanders-in-clnef to 
the other officials to whom it was addressed, and issued proclamations without 
tlieir concurrence. . . . They (Howqua ot al.) represent that the goiernor 
and Tartar-General are extremely indignant at the proceeding of Yeh. — 
Ml. Wade to Lord Elgin, Jan. 2nd, 1858, ibid., p. 138. 

Imp. decree in Corr. lel. Elgin’s Mission, p. l.'>2; L. Oliphant, op. oit., 
i, p. 141. Corr. rcl. Elgin’s Mi.ssion, p. 212. 
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being selected because “there are strong motives of policy in 
stationing him, during the period of his temporary exile, in 
some pliiee where he may be treated with the consideration due 
to his rank.” For some time he was kept in detention at 
'Whampoa on H.M. steam sloop ItiJ/c.ribIc, but on February 22nd 
was sent to Calcutta, where he was providefl with a “ convenient 
house ” in the suburb of Tolly Gunge ; and there, a year later, 
April 10th, 1859, he died in exile. Ilis body was sent back to 
Canton by the steamer Fieri) Cross, and was received by the 
people with no apparent mark of interest.®" 

^ § 15. Commissioner Yeh wrought gi'eat mischief to his 

country. Even before acceding to his high office, while still 
governor of Kwangtiing, he had shown his eontem))t for 
foreigjiers ; and from August 1852, when he assumed the 
double dut}' of vieei'oy and High Commissioner, his every act 
was inHueneed by the same motive. Not having tlie freedom 
of action and the breadth of view of some of the Manehu 
statesmen of that day, such as Kishen, Ilipu, and Kiying, and 
being bound by the traditions and methods of those of Chinese 
race, he naturally followed, in his dealings with the foreign 
envoys, the course initiated by Viceroy Lu in dealing with Lord 
Napier ; but, from a Chine.se .standj)oint, the situation had 
developed more fully and become more acute, and tlie policy was 
advanced into an exact science. Every rciiucst of the envoys 
to be received as representatives of tlieir country was per- 
emptorily rejected ; every written communication, to which 
they were then reduced, was answered in an evasive, and yet 
conclusive, manner ; every demand for redress of in)urics or 
reparation for losses was brushed aside, as if he were the final 
arbiter ; and the claim made by each in succession of the three 
maritime powers, and later by Russia, for a modification in the 
existing treaty relations, was treated as one not worthy oven of 
discussion or consideration — the present relations were all that 
could be desired. Even the two episodes which caused the 
two allied belligerents to take decisive steps might have been 


" Lord Elgin to Lord Canning, Feb. 22nd, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 
p. 2’ 

“ VVingrove Cooke, op. oit., p. 431. Spelling as in work cited. 

® North-China Herald, May 28th, 186U. 

™ Cf. chap. XV, § 11. 
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settled by the exercise of a very slight degree of statesniaiisliip 
and by a small display of diplomacy ; Imt they were allowed to 
become festering thorns and to provide Eiigland and France 
with an actual and defensible cause for hostilities. In all this 
course, however, he was the faithful echo of the predominating 
party in his government, and acquired the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of those under his charge, the people of Canton. Viceroy 
Lu in 1834 and Commissioner Lin in 1839, where they failed at 
all, failed in falling short of the intentions of the court ; and 
their course, so long as they succeeded, was fully sup[)orted by 
the stern Taokwang and his ministers. Commissioner Yeh, 
during the whole of his administration, from 1852 to 1857, was 
no less fully supported hy Taokwang’s degenerale successor, the 
weakling Ilienfeng, and by the iiiiuorthy favoiii ites in whom he 
reposed confidence ; and the iiievitahle edict of degradation was 
issued only after the High Commissioner’s signal failure was 
manifest, and while he was in exile.'-* 

§ 16. By Yeh’s capture and detention, I’ikwei, titular gover- 
nor of KAvangtung, became automatically viceroy and head of 
the government at Canton, It was out of the question that the 
armed forces of the allies should undei-take the administration 
of “a city containing many hundred thousand inhabitants, 
without any administrative machinery, and with hardly any 
means of communicating with the people,” the two nations 
having only three competent interpreters available ; and it was 
equally out of the question to “ deprive the whole province of 
Kwangtung of its government and thus expose a population 
of many millions of souls to the evils of anarchy.” It was there- 
fore decided to restore Pikwei to the government of his province 
and of the city, but, in being restored, he was at the same time 
tethered by a string, one end of which was in the hands of a 
commission representing the allies. On January 9th a pro- 
clamation to the people was iasued by the ambassadors and 
commanders of the allies, and another by Pikwei, informing 
them that the city remained under the control of the allied 
forces, but that the government was entrusted to the hands of 
Pikwei ; letters were exchanged between the allied commanders 

Imp. edict Jan. 28tli, in North-China Herald, Feb. 27th, 1858; received 
by Yell after his arrival in Calcutta. An edict of the same dale appoints 
llwaiig Tsung-han Canton viceroy and High Commissioner. 
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and Pikwei, stating and accepting, respectively, the conditions 
under which this step was taken ; letters were also exchanged 
between the allied commanders and the Tartar-General, to 
effect the disarming and demobilisation of the Manchu colonist 
garrison ; and Pikwei was thereupon “ restored to his functions 
as governor,” the restoration being “accompanied by much 
ceremonial to mark the event, the position of the allies as 
masters of the city, and that of Pikwei as exercising his authority 
by their sufferance.” 

§ 17. The conditions under which this restoration was 
allowed were as follows : 

1”. A committee was to be ajtpoiiited by tlic allies ; its members were 
to reside at the governor’s yaiuon, and assist the governor in maintaining 
order ; to this end they were to be supported by a military force, which 
would patrol the city. 

2". Ucyoiid the limits held by the .allied forces, all cases in which 
Chinese alone were coiiccnied were to be disposed of by the Chinese 
authorities; but the committee were to take cognisance of cases in which 
foreigners were concerned. Offences committed ivithin the limits held by 
the sillies were to be dealt with under martial law. 

•3”. N'o proclamation to be Issued by the governor, or in his lunne, until 
sealed witli the seal of the committee. 

4". All arms and military stores to be surrendered. 

Under this arrangement a commission of three members was 
appointed — Colonel Thomas Holloway, Captain F. Martineau 
des Chenez, and, la.st but not lefist, Mr. Hany S. Parkes. 
They were provided with a patrolling force 100 English and 
30 French, and in addition organised a police force of Chinese, 
700 for the city and 600 for the suburbs, for the purpose of 
maintaining order.'* Stern justice was administered by this 
commission to English and French marauders, who were given 
their “ two dozen ” or their “ four dozen ” in public ; but the 
control of the Chinese was left to tlieir own authorities under 
the close observation of their foreign masters, and, as a measure 
of conciliation, the blockade was raised on February lOth.'^ 
Pikwei and his subordinates occasionally showed signs of restive- 
ness, but were promptly checked ; and in the execution of 
this duty the military members of the commission were rather 

'• Lord Elgin to Lord Clarendon, Jan. 9th, 1858, Cort. rel. Elgin’s lltssion, 
p. 140. Cf. appendix R. 

" Report of Mr, Parkes to Lord Elgin, Jan. 27th, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgin’s 
Mission, p. 160. 

- L, Oliphant, op. oit., i, p. 173 ; Cordier, op, eit., p. 292. 
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a hindrance than a help. They did not understand the Cliinese 
character or know the language, and the chief resjionsihilily 
rested on the one who knew both — Mr. I’arkes ; “ lie was 
practically governor of Canton.” In performing this duty lie 
acted in the spirit he had shown at the time of the Arnm 
episode, one of prompt decision and of insistence on entire 
acquiescence in what he considered j ust and right ; and in so 
acting he obtained the approval of the foreign residents in 
China, who fully supported Sir John bowring in the course 
he had adopted, and were by no means assured that Lord 
Elgin’.s grasp of the situation was sufficiently ffrm. Mr. Parkes’ 
own opinion may be understood from the following extract ; 
“ He [Pikwei] is playing off the braves and villagers against ns 
as of old, and the consequence is that no one is safe a mile from 
the city [i.r. beyond the limits held by the allies]. And how 
do you think this is met by the Plenipotcuthiricit ? By ordering 
that no one shall go a mile from the citij!’"'' 

§ 18. Canton being thus disarmed and held, the ambassadors 
were free to turn their attention to the principal ohject of their 
mission, negotiating with the court of Peking, and securing a 
revision of the treaties. Simultaneous notes,^' actually signed 
on February 11th, were accordingly drawn up, addressed to the 
“Senior Secretary of State” (Premier Ministre) at Peking. 
That of Lord Elgin, after adverting to the present situation at 
Canton, declared the intention of the plenipotentiaries to pro- 
ceed to Shanghai, and tlieir readiness to negotiate there, if 
Chinese plenipotentiai’ies should present themselves before the 
end of March ; and it then gave a few of the heads under which 
it would be necessary to establish better relations : residence of 
envoys at Peking ; circulation of foreigners in the interior ; 
opening of more ports ; regulation of inland transit dues ; 
periodic revision of the customs tariff; suppression of piracy; 
persecution of Christians. Should no plenipotentiary arrive 
before the end of March, or should his powers be insufficient, 
or should he refuse to accede to reasonable terms of accommoda- 
tion, the right to have recourse to further measures was reserved. 
Baron Gros’ note was in terms such as to give full support to 

™ Lane-Poole, op. oit., i, p. 276. , 

” Mr. Parkes to W. Lockhart (his brother-in-law), March l«n, iojo, 
ibid., i, p. 284. 

Corr. reL Elgin’s Mission, p. 182; Oordier, op. pit., p. 270. 
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the tieiiiands formulated by Loi-d Elgin. The drafts of these 
notes were coinmiinieated to tlic American and Jiussian minister.s 
on Eebniaiy 4th, and their spirit was fully acfej)ted by both 
envoys ; and they agreed to draw xip simultaneous notes. 

§ 19. The American note liegan by referring to the state of 
hostilities existing on Mr. Reed’s arrival, but to whicli the 
Americans had remained neutral; notwithstanding this attitude 
they had been impeded in the exercise of an authorised trade, 
and had been the victims of odious attempts at poisoning and 
murder; while the American representative had in vain at- 
tempted to hold direct communication with the liigh official 
charged with the conduct of foreign affairs. Xoewithstanding 
this he had (jffered his mediation to stay the horrors of war, 
only to have his overtures jjeremplorily I'ejccted. Having lieeii 
informed of the further objects of the British and French 
ambassadors, he declared formally, in the name of the United 
States, tliat he and his govcnmient were in complete agreement 
with the efforts to.be taken by the allies to attain tlieir object; and 
in this, as in other matters, he was in fid! iiecord n’itl 2 his Jiussian 
colleague, while they, in their turn, were in full accord with their 
English and French colleagues. No one of the Western powers 
claimed any special advantages ; and the United States, while 
accej)ting in general the conclu.sions adopted by the other 
powers, would, at the proper time, present its ow)i claim for 
reparation for injurie.s and lo.s.sas incurred in the exercise of a 
legitimate trade. He would repair to Shanghai and there 
await the Chinese negotiatoi-s ; but, should there be further 
delay or a refusal to negotiate, he would then, either alone, or 
in concert with the envoys of the other powers, proceed nearer 
to Peking, and follow such course as might be prescribed to him 
by the president."" 

§ 20. The ■ Russian note, characterised by Lord Elgin as 
“ very good, perhaps better tlian any of the lot,” began by 
pointing out that all the troubles of the past might have been 
avoided if the foreign powers could have communicated direct 
with the high authorities at Peking. From this had come all 

^ Mr. Boed (Feb. 6th) iiiid Cta Piitiatin (Fob. Sth) to Lord Elgin, Cotr. 
rel. Elgin’s Mission, i)p. 186-187 ; Mr. Reod (Feb. Sth) and Cte. rntiatin (Fob. 
Sth) to Baron Gros, Cordier, op. cit, pp. 279, 280. 

“ Cordier, op. cit., p, 286. 

" Walrond, “Letters and Journals,” p. 224. 
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the conflict and all the evils now suftbrcd by China ; and tlic 
recent refusal to receive the Kussian envoy gave him just 
cause for uniting with the other powers in their eiforts to put 
an end to this condition. Befoie (juitting the Peiho he liad 
warned the Chinese court that he would not leave the coast of 
China, but would renew his efforts to reopen negotiations ; and 
he now joined the other foreign envoys in pressing their de- 
mand for rights to be enjoyed by all in connnon. The most 
important of the demands to be pressed were : easy and un- 
impeded communication with the court at I’eking ; fiirtlier 
facilities for trtule in the ports already opened and in others to 
be opened by connnon agreement; entire lilierty to profess the 
Christian religion, for foi'eignci's as well as for those Chinese 
who have freely expressed their wish to follow it ; better regula- 
tion of the frontier trade. To reject these and other similar 
demands would, in the actual .situation of Chiim, he an im- 
prudence and a danger, from the displeasure a’’ 1 hostile feelings 
which such a rejection would excite in the foreign powers; 
and an evasive reply would be ec\ually contrary to the interests 
of China, and might entail con.^Ov'juenees more disastrous even 
than those of the present moment. He accordingly entreated 
the Chinese goveniment to appoint high officials duly accredited 
and provided with full powers to open at Shanghai the negotia- 
tions now proposed.'*" 

§ 21. The English and French notes were sent by the 
hands of Mr. L. Oliphant and M. de Contadcs, secretaries to 
the respective missions ; and the American and Russian notes 
— the Hus.sian enclosed with the American — were sent by an 
American frigate to the American consul at Shanghai, but 
there were entrusted to Mr. Oliphant for delivery to the 
Chinese authorities. The tM’o secretaries, accompanied by Mr. 
Horatio Nelson Lay as interpreter, and by the British, French, 
and American consuls, proceeded by boat from Shanghai to 
Soochow, and, without any special intention, took a route other 
than that usually followed ; they thus escaped the attentions of 

Cordier, op. oit., p. 282. 

Mp Lay occupied a peculiar position during this year. He was still Dome 
on the list of the British Consular service, and at the same time was the 
of the Chinese government, being the English member of the board of ‘'"re 
inspectors of the Chinese customs at Slianghai ; yet we find him now empj^a 
in the delivery of the notes, and later he was the principal of Lord Elgin 
interpreters in negotiating the treaty at Tientsin. 
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a deputation which awaited them on the usual route, partly 
to do them honour, partly to free them from the necessity of a 
personal interview with the hiffher authorities. In this wav 
they actually slipped into the city of Soochow, and, though 
urged to return to the west gate, where the governor of Kiangsu 
waited to receive them, they pushed on to the governor’s 
yamen. Here ultimately they were received, on February 26th, 
and delivered the notes into the hands of the governor, by 
whom they were transmitted to the Nanking viceroy, then at 
Changchow observing the Taiping i-ebels. The personal visit 
of the secretaries was duly returned by the governor in person, '*'* 
and they returned to Shanghai.''' 

§ 22. On March 25th joint despatches from viceroy and 
governor, d.atcd the 21st, wei'e received hv the four envoys at 
Shanghai, communicating the replies received from Peking. 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were informed that Yeh, having 
mismanaged affairs, was degi-aded, and Hwang Tsung-han ap- 
pointed in his place; that Chint'se ministers of state were 
prohibited by law from having any relations with foreigners ; 
and that the ambassadors were to I'eturn to Canton and there 
open negotiations with Hwang. The reply to Mr. Keed was to 
precisely the same effect, but began by a strong approval of the 
friendly and neutral attitude taken by the American authorities. 
Count Putiatin was informed that, as the treaties concluded 
with Russia had never granted the right to trade at the five 
ports, that country had no cau.se to interfere in Canton ques- 
tions ; the Russian envoy was charged with a mission to 
regulate the frontier along the Amur, and as Chinese com- 
missioners had been appointed, the envoy .should proceed to 
the Amur, and there he would receive the reply of the 
Peking government to his previous coinmuiiications.'“ Not- 
withstanding the blows struck at Canton, notwithstanding the 
spread of the rebellion, notwithstanding the proved powerless- 
ness of the Chinese government, the court had lejirned nothing 

“* The cards were, by some blunder, actually taken to Mr. Lay, but there 
seems to have been no evil intention in this ; he was the mouthpiece of the 
party, though he held aloof from the merely ceremonial call because of his 
delicate position, and minor officials might naturally resort to liini. 

“ North-China Herald, March 6tb, 185S ; L. Oliphaiit, op. eit., i, pp. 189 
seq. ; Moge.s, op. cit., pp. 1116 seq. 

"■ North-China Herald, April 17th, 1858 ; Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 241 ; 
Conlier, op. cit., pjj. lllo seq. 
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and abated nothing from the iUToganee of its .-itlitude: foreign 
relations were to be regulated at tlie point the farthest re- 
moved from Peking ; the pi-cseni regulation of those relations 
was perfectly satisfactory ; .and between the envoys and the 
central government was to be interposed a buffer which should 
take every shock. The Co-hong had been abolished, but its 
duties were to be assumed by the High Commissioner at Canton. 
The British government had held consistent views : the Elliots 
were instructed that pressui’e would better be applied in the 
north, and not at Canton, Sir H. Pottinger received instruc- 
tions emphasising the same point, and Lord Elgin’s instructions 
also dii-ected him to tlie north ; in I..ord Elgin’s own opinion,**^ 
opposed to that of the British officials and merchants in Chinn, 
he had already given too much attention to Canton, and could 
produce the results he was instructed to obtain, only by pressure 
exerted in the north. The policy of the Erench govcniment 
was to support the Engli.sh ; and the personal opinion of Baron 
Gros was in full accord with that of Lord Elgin. Mr. Reed 
had become more and more convinced that the Chinese would 
yield only to force, and that only if applied in the north. 
Count Putiatin, while informing Lord Pllgin that fresh instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburg enjoined on him a pacific policy — “ to 
abstain from all coercive measures against the Chinese govern- 
ment” — at the same time st.ated that the Ilus.sian government 
directed him to “ lend my moral support to all demands of 
common interest which may Ije made ))v the plenipotentiaries 
of other powers to the court of Peking.” '''' The four envoys 
were thus agreed on the next step. Lord Elgin, Mr. Reed, and 
Count Putiatin severally returned to the viceroy and governor 
the answers which these latter had made to the notes addressed 
to the emperor’s minister, claiming e.ai’h the right to addrc.ss 
the Imperial ministers direct and to receive a direct lepljV 
Lord Elgin quoting, in support of his claim, the treaty of 
Nanking, art. xi — “ It is agreed that H.B.M.’s chief High 
Officer in China shall correspond with the Chinese High Officers, 
both at the capital and in the provinces, under the term com- 


Of. antea, § 4. • n 

“ etc. Putiatin to Lord Elgin, March 2!)th, 18flS, Coir. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 

P- . . rt.7 a’l,B 

Lord Elgin’s note in reply, in Curr. icl. Hlgiii’s Mission, p- "o7. 
other notes returning the answers, in Cordier, op. oit., pp. 325, 327, 329. 
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inimication.” Baron Gros contentcfl himself with protesting 
against the form of the answer, but did not return it. The 
four envoys, further, jointly resolved to proceed to the Peiho, 
two advowedly as belligerents, two occupying the delicate 
position of neutrals coming under the aegis of one side to a 
quan’el. They accordingly left Shanghai— Count Putiatin on 
April 9th, Loixi Elgin on the 10th, Mr. Heed on the 11th, and 
Baron Gros on the 15th. 
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§ 1. The quartette of foreign envoys off the Peiho was com- 
pleted by the arrival of Baron Gros, on April 20th, and the 
next day he sent to Lord Elgin a note outlining the procedure 
which he proposed. Referring first to the fact that the two 
admirals had been unable to concentrate their fleets in time to 
give to the ambassadors any imposing force in ships, he propos 
to send notes similar in tone to tho.se already presented a 
Soochow, but declaring that international negotiations wou 

512 
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no longer be carried out at Canton, and demanding that 
Chinese plenipotentiaries be appointed to settle outstanding 
questions either at Tientsin or at Peking ; a limit of six days 
to be granted for a favourable answer, after whieli the ambassa- 
dors would call upon the admirals to take possession of the 
Taku forts in order to secure safe access to Tientsin. At the 
same time he proposed the occupation of Hwaianfu, “ at 
the junction of the Yellow River and the Grand Canal, and to 
intercept there all communication with Peking and the northern 
provinces ” ; in this proposal he shared the then general ignor- 
ance of the innavigability of the Yellow River, which makes so 
heavy a streak on the map, but he referred to the possibility 
of the truth of the reported change (in 1853) in the course of 
that river. As the American and Russian envo 3 's would begin 
to follow their own sejiarate line of action as soon as any hostile 
measure was adopted, he urged that their moral support be 
obtained to the first diplomatic efforts.' 

§ 2. This proposal was accepted by Lord Elgin, except for 
the proposed movement against Hwaianfu,- and the plan of 
sending notes in the scn.se indicated \yas adopted by all the 
envoys. Notes were accordingly sent on .shore on April 24th, “ 
and on the 26th a reply was received from the Salt Commissioner 
of Chihli and another official of junior rank. These had been 
appointed by Imperial edict of April 16th “ to examine and 
treat of the affairs of the different nations represented off the 
Pciho ” ; ‘ but in their reply they informed the envoys that, 
“ not being competent to address the throne themselves, they 
had transmitted the notes to the viceroy of Chilili.”’* They 
were informed in reply that the envoys would open negotia- 
tions only with plenipotentiai'ics equal in rank to their own, 
and armed with full powers to treat.® On April 28th notes 
were received from the viceroy of Chihli, Tan Ting-siang ; they 
were incorrect in the form of the address, and were returned by 
all except Count Putiatin, who saw the viceroy and persuaded 

' Cordier, " Expddition de Chine, 18B7-1868," p. 333. 

* Ibid., p. 336. 

’ Ibid., pp. 338 seq. ; Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 266. 

* Cordier, op. oit , p. .837. 

‘ Ibid., p. 341 ; Corr. rei. Elgin’s Mission, p. 267. The official residence of 
the viceroy of Chihli was then at Faotingfu ; it was removed to Tientsin 
in 1870. 

“ Cordier, op. oit., p. 343 ; Supply, corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. ID. 

33 
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him to send, on the 30th, notes in a more correct form.' 
Though now correct in form they merely notified his appoint- 
ment as High Commissioner, entrusted with negotiations ; and, 
as the viceroy returned no direct answer to the (piestion if he 
was provided with full powei’s, the envoys refused to meet him.'’ 
Count Putiatin, however, warned his colleagucB of the in- 
advisability of insisting on such full powers as to obviate all 
possibility of reference to Peking from a place so near as 
Tientsin ; ” and, on May 6th, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
granted a further limit of six days within which Viceroy Tan 
should obtain powers similar in ettect to those given on July 
27th, 1842, to Kiying and Ilipu ; with these they declared they 
would be satisfied.^'' The viceroy replied on May lOLh that he 
could obtain no powers more ample than those he had already." 

§ 3. These steps were communicated to the Russian and 
American envoys. Count Putiatin, who had attempted in some 
way to act as intermediary, now declared that, in his opinion, 
the ambassadors could not accept less than the powers granted 
to Kiying and Ilipu. Mr. Reed had already parted company 
with his colleagues and taken isolated action. On May Srd, 
without having given the other envoys any intimation of his 
intention, he met the Chinese representatives on shore at Taku, 
and from his talk with them he was convinced that it would be 
unwise to insist on the production of full powers at this stage ; 
the High Commissioner Tan declared that it was not his inten- 
tion to refer every point to Peking for instructions, but only the 
entire treaty in its final form after negotiation. This seemed 
to Mr. Reed no more than a reference for ratification, and he 
informed the High Commissioner of his readiness to open 
negotiations on this basis, as soon as the Chinese should have 
produced for his inspection the originals of his note of hebruai}, 
and given a positive assurance that the letter from the president 
would be received and accepted on a footing of equality. ^ R® 
was promised that these conditions would be fulfilled within 
five days.^® In a second interview, held on May 1 0th, he was 


’ Cordier, op. oit., p. 346 ; Supply, corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. -'!• 

“ Cordier, op. oit., p. 346 ; Corr. reL Elgin’s Mission, p. 299. 

® Cordier, op, oit., p, 349 ; Supply, corr, rel. Elgin’s MissioHj p. 2b. 

*“ Cordier, op, cit., p. 351 ; Corr. rel, Elgin's Mihsion, p. 300* 

“ CoiT. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p, 304. .orr. 

Mr. Keed to Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, May ‘Itb, 18 oS, ouppj* 
rel. Elgin’s Mission, p, 27 ; Cordier, op, cit,, p, 353. 
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destined to find himself disappointed in his expectations. To 
the demand for the production of powers similar to those 
granted to Kiying and Ilipu, the High Commissioner returned 
a direct refusal ; no such powei-s had been granted, and, if 
produced, Kiying must have forged them ; on this point he was 
resolved to accept all the consequences of refusing to accede to 
the demand of the English and French ambassadors. On the 
questions of the resideiu-e of foreign envoys in Peking, of the 
opening of the rivers and inland marts, and of compensation for 
losses incurred, he returned an absolute refusal even to discuss 
them. On other points the High Commissioner w.as ready to 
make concessions : the right of direct coiTcsiJondencc, under seal 
and on a footing of equality, with the council of state; the 
opening of additional poits (those mentioned were Kiungehow 
in Hainan, Tinpak and Swatow in Kwangtung, Chiianchow in 
Fukien, Taiwan and Tamsui in Formosa, Wenchow in Che- 
kiang); and some modification in the customs tariff'. The 
assurances given for the fitting I’cception of the president’s 
letter were not satisfactory, and the American envoy broke off' 
negotiations : but subsequently they must have been partially 
resumed, and the president’s letter was delivered, with fitting 
ceremonial, on May 19th, the day before the Taku forts were 
captured.'^ On May 11th Mr. Reed wrote to the High 
Commissioner, referring to the amicable relations so long ex- 
isting between the two countries ; expressing his regret at the 
refusal to concede, or even discuss, privileges held to be of such 
importance by the American government; declaring that his 
ardent desire was to continue amicable relations ; and disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for tlie results which might follow on the 
position taken by the Chinese representatives.’* 

§ 4. It is easy to undei'stand the reasons for this unsuccess- 
ful attempt at isolated action by Mr. Reed, a former member of 
congress, a politician rather than a statesman, and with no 

” Mr. Eeed to Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, May Ilth, IS.'IS, Cordicr, op. 
oit., p. 356. Mr. Keed’s despatch is clear on the breaking oif of negotiations, 
and his evidence is supported by Dr. S. W. Williams (“ Middle Kingdom," ii, 
p. 660), the senior American interpreter. But Mr. W. A. P. Martin, the junior 
interpreter (“A Cycle of Cathay,” p. 159), gives a categoric account of the 
interview on May 19th, at which the letter was delivered by Captain Dupont 
on behalf of Mr. Ifeed ; he further statp.s— possibly a lapse of na'iiion — that 
negotiations wore broken off solely because of the sissault on the forts. 

Mr. Heed to Uigh Commr. Tan, May lltb, 1856, Coidiei, op. cit., p. 358. 
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previous experience in diplomacy; but it is less easy to excuse 
it. The course lie adopted was that which would liave been 
imposed on him, under his instructions, had the United States 
been the only power with interests in China, and had lie been 
alone in seekiiijr to obtain by treaty revision an iniprovenient in 
the inteniatioiial relations ; and his course must have been 
followed by all the foreign envoys, had each of the four been 
tied down by the restrictions imposed on the American and 
Hussiaii representatives — to negotiate but not to involve their 
country in hostilities. But, in acting as he did, he disregarded 
the teaching of the past and the situation of the nioiiient. Each 
of his predecessors as American representative, even the former 
missionary Dr. Parker, had in turn, as the result of his own 
experience, formed the opinion that negotiation without the 
support of force could lead to no result ; *■’ he iimst have ob- 
tained from Sir J. Bowring the expression of his opinion to the 
same effect ; he had himself come to the same conclusion ; 
and he had by his side a man of long experience in China, in 
the person of Dr. S. Wells Williams,'’' by whose advice he was 
mainly guided in negotiating his treaty. At this juncture he 
and his Russian colleague were bound by pacific instructions ; 
but the English and French ambassadors, on the contrary, were 
instructed to obtain the concession of their demands at all 
costs, and were provided with force to enable them to bring the 
necessary pressure ; and the American envoy had only to do 
what he did during the month following — wait on the results of 
action taken by the allies — to obtain, as he did then, all that 
they obtained. His position may not have been dignified, but 
the fii-st duty of the American envoy was to work in any honour- 
able way for American interests ; and these he could best serve 
by the course he adopted at the outset — giving the allies his 
moral support and co-operation, and leaving to them the con- 
duct of the negotiations and the steps necessary to ensure 
success. When he intervened directly, he placed the Chinese in 
the position they desired, in which it lay with them to refuse 
what they did not wish to concede, while the foreign envoys 

Cf. uhap. xvi, § IG. 

Cf. chap, XV, § 17. 

" Cf. chap. XX, § 9 ; appendix S. . , 

■“ Dr. S. Wells Williams came to China in 1833, was first appointed sMr^ 
tary of legation and interpreter in 1855, and was six times charge u a 
between 1868 and his retirement in 1874 . - - 
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would have no means of forcing or persuading the Chinese to 
grant any of their demands. 

§ 5. Further correspondence was exchanged between the 
High Commissioner and the allied ambassadors, all leading to 
no result ; and on May 17th the latter were informed by Count 
Putiatin that “ tlie \'iceroy Tan has just sent a mandarin to 
tell me that the emperor refuses to admit foreign envoys to 
Peking . . . the coui’t of Peking seems not to understand the 
perilous position in which it has now placed itself.” ’’’ On the 
deci.sion of a conference between the two ambassadors and the two 
admirals, held on May 18th, notes were sent on the 20th to 
the High Commissioner. Both notes intimated the intention 
of the ambassadors to enter the river and move up to Tientsin, 
where they would be ready to meet Chinese plenipotentiaries 
duly provided with full powers to treat. Baron Gros cited art. 
XXX of the treaty of Whampoa, giving freedom to French ships 
of war to enter any of the ports of Chinn, and declared that the 
admiral, entering the Pciho with his ships “would not leave 
unpunished any insult to the French flag,” and would hold 
responsible those “ who should commit the slighted outrage 
against the flag of France.”®’ Tjord Elgin, having no suth 
provision to cite in his own treaty, informed the High Com- 
missioner that “ as a preliminary measure it will be requisite 
that the forts at the mouth of the Peiho be placed in the hands 
of the commanders-in-chief of the allied force.” A joint 
ultimatum was sent on shore at 8 a.m. of May 20th, calling for 
the surrender of the forts within two hours. There was no 
sign of conqdiance, and at 10 a.m. the signal to engage was 
made, and by noon the forts on both sides of the river were in 
the hands of the allies. The troops protecting the forts made no 
defence ; and the loss to the allies was small, chiefly occasioned 
by the accidental explosion of a magazine after the capture.-^ 
Corr. lol. Elgin’s Jlission, p. 305 ; CorJicr, op. oit., p. 3G5. 

“ Cordier, op. oit., p. 3IJ7, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 306. 

“ Admiiai Seymour to Lord Elgin, May 21st, 1668, Corr. rel. Elgin’s 
Mission, p. 310 ; Admiral Bigault de Genouilly to Baron Gros, May 21st, Cordier, 
op. oit., p. 374. The ships now off or in the Peiho were as follows ; 

British : 1 ship and 1 frigate, 124 guns; 13 steamers and gunboats, 61 
guns (these capable of entering the river) ; in all 20.52 men. 

ErenCH : 2 frigates, 100 guns ; 9 steamers and gunboats, 64 guns ; in all 
600 men. 

American : 2 frigates, 100 guns ; 1 steamer (chartered). 

BnasiAN : 1 steamer, 6 guns. 

li. Oliphant, “ Elgin’s Mission,” i, p. 287. 
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A note from Ihc High CominisMonor affuctcd to treat tlm 
occurrence as a mere fortuitous inciileiit, and informed tlie 
ambassadors of his intention to go in person to Peking to 
report.-® 

§ 6. After the admirals had i-econnoitred and cleaied the 
inver as far as Tientsin, the four envoys entered it on May 29tli, 
embarking on small steamers, and arrived at Tientsin on the 
30th. They were at once greeted by a note informing them 
that, by an Imperial decree of May 29th, Kweiliang, grand 
secretai’y, and Hwinshana, president of tlie Hoard of Ci\il 
Office, had been appointed to “ go post-haste to Tientsin, for 
the investigation and despatch of business." At the junction 
of the Yiiho (Grand Canal) from the south, the Peiho (North 
River) from Peking in the north, and the Haiho (Sea River) 
running east to the sea, stood a range of buildings, part temple 
and part Imperial palace, fronting the city of Tientsin and oc- 
cupying the present site of the thrice-built and t«’ice-clcstroycd 
French and Catholic cathedral. Hero the t\'o amba.ssadors 
established tbciv residence, the English to the west and tlie 
French to the east, protected by their armed guards, with their 
•steamers and gunboats moored in front on the river, now bare 
of merchant .shipping. The American and Russian envoys 
occupied a spacious mansion across the river, and half a mile 
down-stream ; the owner offered S6,0()0 for immunity, but it 
was refused, and he was compelled to accept a liberal rent, and 
allow his house to be occupied.®® The allied ambassadors, 
while paying for all .supplle.s, did not conceal their expectation 
of being treated as coinpierors ; the two neutral envoys, on the 
contrary, at once issued a proclamation declaring that their 
visit to Tientsin was altogether of a pacific character,” 

§ 7. Of the two Chine.se plenipotentiaries, Kweiliang was a 
senior grand secretary, eajitain-gencral of the i)lain white banner 
of the Manchu banners, and comptroller-general of the Hing 
Pu (Board of Punishments); Hwashana was an expositor of 
the classics, president of the Li Pu (Board of Civil Office, 

Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 311 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 379. Viceroy Tan 
was degraded for the capture of the forts. 

Curr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 313. 

“ In 1870 and in 1900. 

■-* I-. Oliphant, “Elgin’s Mission,” i, p. 333: Mogos “Gros’ Embassy, 

p. 221, flint 

■' L. Oliphant, op. oit,, i, p. 332. 
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controlliiig tlie patronage of the empire), captain-general of 
the bordered blue banner of the Chinese contingent, and visitor 
of the Interpreters’ School ; and their powers, issued bv a 
decree of June Ist,^'* were even more ample in phraseology 
than those whiiu had been given to Kiying and Ilipu. The 
appointment of these high officials was evidence that, at last, 
the court of Peking realised the seriousness of the situation, 
and 'was i-esolvcd to free itself, by negotiation, from the 
pressure of an armed occupation of the portal of the capital. 
Tlie plenipotentiaries arrived on June 2nd, informed the envoys 
on the 3rd of their readine.s.s to open negotiations, and had an 
interview with esich in turn — with I.ord Elgin on the 4th, 
with Baron Gros on the 6th, with Count Putiatin later on 
the same day, and with Mr. Reed on tire 7th. All interviews 
were held on neutral ground, at the Haikwang Sze, a temple 
outside and south-west from the city, and every effort was made 
to give as imposing an aspect as possible to the ceremonial visits ; 
I.x)rd Elgin, for example, was attended by a guard of honour 
of 150 marines in their .scarlet coats, preceded by the baud 
of music from H.M.S. Cnkutta.-' .,Vfter the first exchange 
of visits, the negotiations were left entirely in the hands of 
the secretaries and interpreters, and the plenipotentiaries did 
not again meet until the dates appointed for signing the 
treaties.'"’ At this first interview Lord Elgin reiiuired that 
one deficiency should be made good ; though provided with 
full powers, an official seal had not been issued to the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries, and this oversight, he demanded, should be 
remedied.^’ 

§ 8. At this juncture, Kiying made his appeai-ance on the 
■scene. In 1842 he had negotiated the treaty of Nanking, and, 
on Nil! Kien’s degradation, was appointed to that viceroyalty ; 

Con. rel. Elgin's Mission, p. .'il9; Cordier, op. cit., p. 392. “ Kweiliang 
is a gentlemanly old man o£ seventy-four, has a kind manner to his guests, but 
his bearing does not indicate force. He is the third cabinet minister, and h.os 
long been in high office. Hwasbana is a Mongol, and president of the Hoard 
of Civil Office, a vounger man, and bears a striking likeness to the common 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell. I suspect he is the leading mind, tliougli some 
of the subordinate officers about him are evidently much listened to.”— North- 
China Herald, June 26th, 1858. 

“ L. Oliphant, op. cit., i, p. 337. 

” Ibid., i, p. 344 ; W. A. P. Martin, “A Cycle of Cathay,” p. 16!). 

Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 322; L. Oliphant, op. cit, i, p. liH. 

Cf. chap. X, § 37, 
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in 1843, on the death of Ilipn, he was transfeiTod to Canton as 
High Coinniissioncr, and negotiated the trade regulations and 
the British treaty of the Bogue;"’ in 1844 he negotiated the 
American treaty of Wanghia’* and the French treaty of 
Whampoa ; he maintained amicable relations at Canton 
through the next three yoare ; in February 1848 was recalled 
to Peking ; and at the end of 1850 he was degraded and 
left with merely nominal and inferior rank.*' lie was now 
restored to titular dignity, having (hut only on June 4th '*'') 
been given the brevet rank of vicc'-presidenb of a board, and 
arrived at Tientsin on June 8th. On the 9th he notified his 
arrival to the two allied ambassadors, who severally replied that 
they were then too busy to see him, being engaged with the 
duly accredited Imperial plenipotentiaries ; and on the 11th he 
informed them that he had that day received an Imperial 
decree appointing him plenipotentiary, with authority to use 
the High Commissioners’ official seal conjointly with Kweiliang 
and Hwashana.**** There was, howevei', no intimation to that 
effect from the two last. On the 9th, as an act of courtesy 
to one who had been in such clo.se touch with foreigners in 
former years, he was visited by Lord Elgin’s two interpreters, 
Mr. Wade and Mr. Lay. His one suggestion for a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty was the withdrawal of all the foreign 
ships from the river as a preliminary to the opening of negotia- 
tions ; and, in urging this, he referred to the old friendly 
relations between him and the English, and declared that his 
amicable feelings were unalteivd. He urged the intimacy of 
those relations, recalled, often mistakenly, many old familiar 
faces, asked after old friends, and tried his best to assume an 
attitude of personal friendship with the Engli.sh. All his 
assertions of his old fricnd.ship were, however, terminated on 
the abrupt production by Mr. of a copy of a memorial 

“ Cf. chap, xii, §§ 1, 2. 

“ Cf. chap, xii, §§ 5-10. 

“ Cf. chap, xii, §§ 11, 12. 

*■ Cf. chap, xii, § 17 ; chap, xiv, 8§ 20, 21. , . , . 

_ ” Cf. chap, xii, § 17 and n. 84. “ Let it be supposed that her Majesty s 
prindjjal secretary of state could be reduced to the position of a titulary 
unpaid attache, or deprived of all privileges but the right to wear the Foreign 
Office button.’’— Note by Mr. Wade for Lord Elgin, June 9th, 1858, Corr. rel. 
Elgin’s Mission, p. 320. 

•* Mr. Wade’s note, ubi sup. 

• poiT. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 320 ; Cordier, op, oit,, p. 886, 
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of Kiying to the emperor written about the end of 1850, just 
before his final degradation, which had been found at Canton at 
the time of the arrest of Commissioner Yell. In this memorial 
he explains to his Imperial master, who at the moment 
threatened him with deprivation of his posts, titles, wealth, 
and possibly even life, wliat were the reasons which led him 
to enter into seemingly friendly relations with the foreigner, 
and what were the methods by which he hoped to “■ keep tlie 
barbarians in hand,” the “ true meaning of soothing and 
bridling the barbarian,” to “ deceive the barbarians and hold 
them at a distance.” The sudden production of this docu- 
ment in the presence of Ivwciliang and Hwashana" quite dumb- 
foundered the aged Kiying,’ ’ and he withdrew from the conference 
and from Tientsin. 

§ 9. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were undoubtedly right in 
their first refusal to admit an interloper, whatever claims from 
the distant past he maj' have advanced, into their negotiations 
with the duly accredited representatives of the Chinese govern- 
ment ; but it is not easy to discover by what right they could 
refuse to recognise him when, on June 11th, he declared that he 
could produce powers C(]ual in authority to those of the two 
senior plenipotentiavie.s. Thej’ coidd have refused to be led a.stra 3 f 
by red herrings aci-oss the trail, and could have peremptorily 
rejected all extraneous demands and arguments ; but .surely 
it lay uith China, even though the defeated power, to decide 
by what agents, if of suitable rank, she could best lie repre- 
sented, and have her case best argued. In fiict, however, in all 
matters of knowledge of China, her officials and her people, the 
envoys of the three treaty powers wore in the haiifls of their 
interpreters — Lord Elgin in those of Mr. Wade and Mr. Lay, 
Baron Gros in those of M. Marques, and Mr. Reed in those of 

® For tran.slation of text of luemorinl see Corn. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 175; 
L. Oliphant, “ Elgin’s Mission,” i, p. 369 ; Moges, “ Gros’ Embassy,” p. 145. For 
acceptance of its anti-foreign spirit see also Cordier, " Expedition do Chine, 
1867-1868,” p. 387 ; J. W. Foster, “ Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 240 ; S. W. Williams, 
“ Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. 653. 

L. Oliphant, op. cit., i. p. 366. 

“ Memorandum of ’J. Wade and H. N. Lay, June 9th, 1858, Corr. rel. 
Elgin’s Mission, p. 322. 

“ Cordier, op. cit,, p. 387. 

L. Oliphant (op. cit., i, p. 367) is positive and c.atcgoric in his references 
to the presence of the other two pleniixjteutiaries, 

* Then in his seventy-second, year. 
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Dr. Williams and Mr. Martin. Of the English intorpretcrs, 
Mr. Wade was fully imbued with the root-and-branch policy 
of Sir J. Bowring and Mr. Parkes; but it was Mr. Lay who 
took the initiative on this occjision, and his action, neces.sai’y 
though it may have been, was performed in a manner unneces- 
sarily brusque and even brutal. The foreign envoys did not 
meet any of the Chinese plenipotentiaries in the interval 
between the first ceremonial visits and the actual signature of 
their respective treaties, but left the discussion of details to 
the members of their staff. The English negotiations were left 
nominally to Mr. F. Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin and secretary 
of embassy ; but in fact they were in the hands of the 
interpreters, Mr. Lay and Mr. Wade, and of these it was 
Mr. Lay who took charge."' Now Mr. Lay had a temper; 
and, being the mouthpiece of a con(|uering power imposing 
terms on a defeated nation, he gave free play to his natural 
di.spo.sition and assumed a domineering tone designed to beat 
down Chinese opposition by force of vehemence rather than 
of ai'guinent. This overbearing tone was carried through the 
whole of the negotiations. A letter containing the pro- 
positions originally agreed upon, to be the ba.se of negotiations ” 
was obtained from the Chinese plenipotentiaries on June 11th 
as the direct result of Mr. Lay’s veliement demmeiation of 
Kiying, and Mes.srs. Lay and VVadc “ stated their intention 
of w'aiting in the yamen until it was signed and sealed, which 
they accordingly did ; and it was not until 10 p.m. that 
they finally took leave with the precious document in their 
possession.” *' Later, “by the end of the [first] week, after 
several pretty stormy di.scu.s.sion.s between the commissioners 
and Mr. Bruce sind Messrs. Wade and Lav, a general agree- 

" “The work of negotiation, so far ns tiio form went, seems to h.ivo folica 
to Mr. H. X. hay.” — Micliie. ■* Eiiglisliman in China. ’ i, j)- 
wasinShanglini.at tlie time. Tlie oflicml repoi ts naturally give more pronii nonce 
to Mr. Brnoe, who later took the treaty to England, and was apFointed the first 
minister to Peking ; but on several occasions Mr. Lay was the only interpreter 
present at discussions with the Chinese, and at the critical interview of 
June 20th, on the morning of the day on which the treaty was signed, when 
Mr. Bruce must have spoken in a very decided manner, ho was accompanied 
by Mr. Lay alone. — Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, pp. 324, 327, 328, 337, 339. 

” Tj. Oliphant, op. cit., i, p. 367. Mr. Oliphant, it must be reincinberco. 
w.as Lord Elgin’s private secretary ; but in this instance his testimony is 
valuable, not for the actual fact, but for the spirit in which the negoti.stions 
wore conducted. The letter was signed, not on tlic 9lh, hut on the 1 '■ 
Cf. poslca, n. 74. 
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mcnt had been ai'rived at”;'"' and, at the final crisis, “the 
decided tone held by Mr. Bruce having convinced the com- 
missioners of the hopelessness of further resistance, it was 
arranged that the treaty should be signed at the hour originally 
named.” It is also recorded that “ on three successive days 
Mr. Lay had long discussions with the Imperial commissioners 
on the concessions demanded. . . . Finally Mr. Lav, having, as 
he said, lost all patience, and obe 3 'ing his instructions, became 
peremptory and threatened them in Lord Elgin’s name with the 
immediate renewal of hostilities and an advance on Peking.” 
We have further Lord Elgin’s own testimoii)' to tlie methods 
of negotiation. “ We went on fighting and bullying, and 
getting tile poor commissioners to concede one point after 
another. ... I sent Frederick [Mr. Bruce] to the Imperial com- 
missioners to tell them tlnit I was indignant beyond all 
expression . . . that I was ready to sign at once the treaty 
as it stood, but that, if they dela^-ed or retreated, I should 
consider negotiations at an end, go to Peking, and demand 
a great deal more. Frederick executed this most difficult task 
admirably, and at 6 p.m, I signed the treaty of Tientsin. . . . 
Though I have Ixien forced to act almost brutally, I am China’s 
friend in all this,” 

§ 10. The Chinese pleni|K)tentiavies were helpless before the 
truculence of Mr. Lay, but they made such protest as they 
could. On June 11th they addressed the two neutral envoys, 
Count Putiatin and Mr. Heed, informing them that, bccau.se of 
alleged delays, Mr. Lay had in.sultcd them by his speech, and 
treated them in the rudest manner ; and they begged that the 
Engli.sh ambas.sa<lor might be informed of .such conduct, so little 
consonant with his own character and the reputation of his 
country."’- Count Putiatin hatl, by chance, been a witness of 
the scene between Mr. I^ay and the plenipotentiaries, but, 
having .some experience in diplomacy, he merely spoke privately 
to Baron Gros, begging him to “ urge Lord Elgin to advise his 
representative, Mr. Lay, to refrain from adopting measures of 

* L. Oliphant, op. oit., i, p. 410. 

" Ibid., i, p. 417. 

® Cordier, op. oit., p. 39!). 

Walrond, “ Letters and Journals,” p. 203. 

1 Kweiliang, Hwashana, and Kiying to Clo. Tutiatin and Mr. Heed, 
June 11th, 1858, Cordier, op. oit., p. 400. 
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violence not in keeping with the high position of the pleni- 
potentiaries,” adding, more confidentially still, that “ it would 
be impossible for him to take part in negotiations of so 
threatening a character, especially when the threats were 
employed by an officer of low i-ank against the highest 
dignitaries of the empire.”’’* Mr. Reed, with no diplomatic 
training, thought fit to eommiinicate officially to Lord Elgin 
the contents of the plenipotentiaries’ despatch, and was duly 
snubbed in consequence;** and the Chinese ministers of state 
were compelled to submit to the interpreters’ bullying. 

§ 11. Kiying found, then, no helpful recognition of the 
amicable relations which he had maintained with the English 
ten years before. Two days after the interview, at which 
he had been denounced and renounced, he left suddenly for 
Peking. We shall never know whether he had been brought 
forward by the government as an administrator who, having 
controlled the barbarian in the past, might again succeed in 
bringing them under his control ; or whether he had volunteered 
his services as a means of using his past record in order to 
re-establish his position in the Cliincse state. TIic court of 
Peking seized on the pretext of his unauthoiused abandonment 
of his post at Tientsin — a feilurc and in disgrace— and, after 
the form of a trial or investigation bv a court composed of 
a prince of the blood and high ministers of state, he was 
condemned to summarv decapitation.** Kiving was, however, 
an Imperial clansman — in his veins ran the divine ichor of the 
blood of the Imperial family, tracing their descent from the 
first acknowledged ruler of the Manchus ; and, by an edict 
of July 1st, his body was spared from mutilation, and his 
punishment was commuted to liaving the silken bowstring sent 
to him ; 

‘'WE command Jeiishao, senior I’resident, and .Micnliiunjr, senior 
Vice-president, of the Imperial Clan Court, together witli Linkwei, 
President of the King Pu, to go at once to the Empty House [the prison] 
of the Clan Court ; and, having desired Kiying to read this l)ur holograph 
decree, to inform him that it is Our will that he put an end to himself, 
that Our extreme desire to be at once just and merciful be made 
manifest.” “ 

Letler of Baron Gros, Cordier, op. cit., p. 401. 

“ Cordier, ubi sup. 

North-China Herald, July 24th, 1868; W. A. P. Martin, “A Cycle or 
Cathay,” p. 175. ’ m Koith-China Herald, Oct. 3rd, 1858. 
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Such was the end of one who showed his statesmanship b}' 
being among the first of the rulers of China to see that the 
old regime had passed, that the intrusive foreigner must be 
recognised, and that attempts must be made to maintain 
amicalde relations with him ; who was degraded because his 
views were in advance of his time, and who failed at the last 
because, disgraced and humiliated by his own people, he could 
not recover liis lost gi'ound with the foreigner. 

§ 12. The first of the treaties to be negotiated and signed 
was the liussian, on June 13th (n.s.), only a week after the first 
exchange of visits between the negotiators. Count Putiatin’s 
task was comparatively easy. While ho had the benefit of the 
moral effect produced by the military operations of the English 
and French forces, he enjoyed also whatever influence it was 
that had enabled his colleague. Count Muraview, to sign the 
treaty of Aigun, only fifteen da 3 ’s previously.’’' The latter 
it was, in reality, who had the more difficult task, since he 
asked China to .surrender the left biink of the Amur, which had 
been declared the po.sscssion of the Manchns by the treaty 
of Nertchinsk in 1689, and to leave for future settlement the 
terntory beyond the Ussui’i, which had always been under 
Mancliu dominion ; and, in coinjjari.son with the ce.ssion of 
territory, the moderate demands preferred by Count Putifitin 
were of small consequence. In a short treaty of twelve articles 
there were few stipulations of any importance : an envoy might 
be despatched to Peking on any special occasion, and, on his 
arrival, should be received with due respect ; Russian merchants 
might trade at the five open ports, and, in addition, at Taiwanfu 
on Formosa and Kiungchow on Hainan ; the Christian religion 
was to be tolerated; a courier .service for mails was to be 
established between Peking and Kiakhta; and Russia was to 
enjoy the most-favoured-nation treatment. In reality the la.st 
provision covered all that was required, and the treaty embody- 
ing this and the few additional provisions was soon negotiated 
and signed, the ratifications to be exchanged at Peking within 
one year. The original of this treaty was sent by the sea route 
after .all four had been signed, but a copy was sent through 
Siberia by the hands of Colonel Martinov ; leaving I’ientsin 
June 15th, he reached St. Petersburg on August 7th, in the 

’■ C[. obap. six, § I. 
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incredible time of fifty-three days ; and it was through this 
channel that the news of the success of the English and French 
missions first reached London and Paris ; ’’■* the news was one 
of the few messages sent by the first transatlantic cable to 
Washington. 

§ 13. The negotiations for the American treaty began only 
after the sisinaturc of the Russian treaty, and continued for four 

O y ^ ^ 

days, from June 14tli to June 17th.'’''' Tlie treaty, of thiity 
articles, contained a inost-favourcd-nation clause."" On the 
point to which the Chinese attached the greatest importance 
— tlie risrht of an envoy resident in Peking — the American 
negotiator followed a middle course. He claimed the right, 
which had been conceded in the Russian treaty, to despatch an 
envoy to Peking for the transaction of any particular business, 
and, while “he is not to take advantage of this stipulation to 
request visits to the capital on trivial occasions,” such envoy 
was to be received on a footing of equality and treated with 
due respect ; “* but it was further provided that, if the right 
to a resident envoy were ever gi'anted to any other power, the 
same privilege should at once inure to the American representa- 
tive. The treaty also contained a provision for the toleration 
of Christianity."* The phraseology of this article, the entire 
credit for which must be ascribed to Dr. Williams, supported by 
Mr. Martin,"* was criticised by the Chinese deputies ; Mr. Reed 

* Cordier. op. cit., p. 40i!. 

“ “ June 14. Engaged nt the llaikwaug.-zc seven liouis witli tlie Chinese 
deputies discus.'-ing the artiules. 

“ Jure 15. Occupied in the s.mie way for five hours. 

“ June l(i. Another lieat of seven hours. Tliose prutraeted sessions, nhicli 
leave me neither time nor strength for anything cl.-e, .'Uggest tlie query 
whether treaty-making is not called ‘ negotiation ’ yaift iii’i/at otiiini' ! 

“June 17. To-day we oomiJetcd the preliminary discussion."— Diary of 
IV. A. 1’. Martin, in “ A Cycle of Cathay,’’ p. ISO. 

An interesting account of tive negotiations is eonlained in the diary oi 
S. Wells Williain.s, read befoie the North-China Uranch of the Ihiyal Asiatic 
Society, in October lilO'J. 

Am. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. zxx. 

Ibid., art. v. 

Ibid., art. vi. 

Ibid., art. zxix. 

At the close in 1874 of Dr. 'Williams’ long career in China, the secretary 
of state, in accepting bis resignation, wrote : “ Above all, the Christian world 
will not forget that to you more than to any other man is due tlic insertion m 
our treaty with China of the liberal provision for the toleration of 11«J Christum 
religion.’’— J. W. Foster, “Am. Dip. Orient,” jx 2J.'i, Dolli the interpreters to 
the American embassy went to China originally, the one in 183J, the other m 
18511, lor mission work. 
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was, for some reason, firmly bent on signing his treaty on June 
18th, the anniversary of the liattle of Waterloo, and declared 
that he would sign with or without this article; and it was 
only by a slight change in the warding, made at the last 
moment, that the Chinese were brought to consent to its 
inclusion.”’’ The treaty was accordingly signed on June 18th, 
the ratifications to be exchanged, no place being named, within 
one year. 

§ 14. The Trench treaty was the last to be signed, the 
negotiations for it following on tho.se for the American treaty ; 
there were in all six sittings for discu-ssion of the proposed draft, 
the first on June 15th, the last on the 23rd. To only three of 
the projiosals was there much objection made. On the all- 
important question of resident envoys, the French treaty 
inclined rather to the American stipulation ; envoys were 
privileged to proceed to Peking “ when important affairs called 
them there ” ; but, if the right of a permanent legation were 
granted to any other of the treaty powers, France became 
at once entitled to the same privilege. A proposed article 
authorising French merchants to proceed to the interior ”” and 
buy Chinese produce there, was .strongly objected to by the 
Chinese ; and, at the third sitting, this demand was abandoned, 
a subsidiary “ most-favoured-uation ” clause, relating only to 
dues and duties, being later substituted for it.”” Baron Gros 
could waive this point with the greater assurance, since he must 
be assumed to have known that Lord Elgin intended to insist 
on its retention in his own treaty. The Chinese struggled also 
to avoid the insertion of Peking as the place at which the 
ratifications were to be exchanged, but on this point the French 
stood firm. The French ti-eaty was completed on the 23rd, and 
might have been signed on the 24th ; but Baron Gros, “ out 
of deference to his ally,” defen-cd its signature until June 2Tth, 
the day following that of the Biiti.sh. 

“ W. A. 1’. M.nrtin, op. cit., p. 181. 

““ 111 writing on China, and in the treaties and negotiations made for the 
control of foreign trade in China, "interior” indicates all places, even on the 
sea coast, which are not specifically staples or " treaty ports.” Thus to-day 
Chungking, 1600 miles up the Yangtze, is on the footing of a treaty port, and 
therefore not "interior”; while Tingbai, on the island of Chusan, off the 
coast of Chekiang, not being a treaty port, is " interior.” 

" Fr. tr. 'Tientsin, lSo8, art. ix. 

Uordier, o]). cit, pp. 122-431. 

“ J. W. Foster, “Am. Dip. Orient," p. 241. 
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§ 15. In diplomacy as in inilitai-y pressure, at Tientsin in 
June 1868, as at Canton during the preceding twenty-five 
years, it fell to the English to sbind the brunt of tlic battle.'" 
TTic negotiations began on June Cth and (•ontinued through tlie 
successive periods iu which the Russian, American, and French 
envoys were busied with their treaties ; anil tlie final interview 
was held on the morning of June 2Gth, tlie day on which the 
treaty was signed. At all these meetings the discussion was 
animated many of the articles proposed in the English draft 
were vigorously opposed by the Chinese deputies, repi’esenting 
the plenipotentiaries ; and all, nearlv without exception, were 
upheld by the English. Thus, on June 6th, the questions of 
the residence of foreign envoys at Peking and of the right 
to buy Chinese produce in the interior were strongly resisted, 
the Chinese deputies declaring that the emperor would prefer 
war to concession on these points ; Mr. I^ay replied that they 
had better try "ar then, but they might be sure that the 
emperor would have finally to yield, and that he had better do 
so with a good grace now than take the chance of having his 
capital filled with foreign troops at a future period.”'- A 
.similar discussion was held on the Tth;^* but on the 11th, as 
the result of the crushing of Kiying, but after two days’ further 
unavailing struggling,^' a letter, drafted under the supervision 
of the English interpreters, was signed by the Chinese plenipo- 
tentiaries accepting in principle the proposed draft as the basis 
for a treaty. On this basis the negotiations continued, with 
much criticism and objection by the Chinese deputies, and 
determined adhesion by the English re 2 )resentatives to their 

™ Vor Count Tntiatin's aoknowlcilKnienl oE this, see Corr. rcl. Elgin’s 
Mission, p. 3,12; Corilier, “ Exp6clition de Chine, Is.jT-lSjS," p.^ 411. Eor 
Mr. Heed’s aeknowledgnient, see L. Oliphant, ‘'Elgin's Mis'.ion," i, p. HO; 
W. A. P. Martin, *■ A Cycle o£ Cathay," p. 183. 

’* Cf. antea, § i). 

” Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. .321:. 

” Ibid., p. 327. 

On June 11th “Mr. Lay declined to admit of further delay; that no 
answer woulil he carry away but in the affirmative or negative; and, raising 
his voice, Mr. Lay said that the commissioners li.ad now, after several days, 
kept him waiting for seven hours ; that they had distinctly promised him the 
letter by 3 o’clock, and now at 8 o’clock they endeavoured to put him oft 
again by a .subterfuge ; that the commissioners had violated their pledged 
word; that Mr. Lay should inform Lord Elgin of what had pa.sscd; and that 
it was clear to him tliat, until the ISriti.sh troops were inside the city o 
Peking, their treatment of British authorities and British affairs would con- 
tinue uiiohaiiged.” — Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 32U. 
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demands as originally formulated. But few concessions were 
made, and those on unimportant points; and finally, at a 
meeting on June 24tli, the English and Chinese texts of the 
treaty were compared and the terms of the treaty agreed to. 
At the last moment, howcvei’, after this agreement had been 
reached, the Chinese plenipotentiaries threatened to break oft’ 
negotiations because of the two .stipulations which were to them 
the most important, and which were in direct terms included 
in the British treaty alone ; the.se were the points resi.sted from 
the outset, the residence of foreign envoys at Peking and the 
right to travel to all parts of the interior for purposes of trade.''”’ 
It was the opinion of the other foi’oign envoys that this resis- 
tance was now insurmountable,''’ but Lord Elgin persisted. 
A final conference was held on the morning of June 26th, at 
which Mr. Bruce, accompanied by Mr. Lay, maintained the 
provisions of the treaty in their entirety — “ Mr. Bruce warned 
them that any furtlk ittempt to reopen di.seus.sion would bo 
considered a breach of good faith, that negotiations would 
bo at once broken oft', and that no treaty would be signed else- 
where than at Peking.” •' The Chinese yielded, and the treaty 
was signed on the evening of that day, the ratifications to be 
exchanged at Peking within one year-. 

§ 16. Following the precedent established at Nanking in 
1842 it was decided that the military pressure of the allies 

” “An incident, however, occurred on tlie evening of the 2ulh, which 
threatened to load to very serious embiiiTassmcnts. Among the clauses m the 
British treaty which were not included in the other treaties, there weio two 
which were most pertinaciously resisted by the Chinese commissioners. The 
one provided tlmt the British minister in China should he entitled to reside 
permanently at Peking, or to visit it occasionally at the option of the Bi itish 
government : and the other that Briti.sU subjects should have the right of 
travelling to all parts of the empire of Cliina lor trading purposes. Having 
failed in their endeavours to induce Lord Elgin to recede from these demands, 
the commissioners hari recourse to the plenipotentiaries of tlie other powers 
then at Tientsin, and begged their intervention in conveying to Lord Elgin 
the important piece of intelligence that, on the previous day, an Imperial 
decree had been received from Peking to the effect that, not merely degrada- 
tion, but decapitation, would be inflicted upon Eweiliang and Hwashana if 
they conceded these two points.’’ — L. Oliphant, “ Elgin’s Mission," i, p. 411. 
See also W. A. P. Martin, “ A Cycle of Cathay,” p. 186 ; Cordier, “ Expedition 
de Chine, 1857-1858,” p. 436 ; Walrond, “ Letters and Journals,” p. 253. 

™ Baron Gros even, his ally, was of opinion that Lord Elgin had gone too 
far — “ qne je bldmais ses exigences et que je ne pourrais pas d6passer oer- 
taincs limites an dehl desquelles il se trouvait d€jA . . . le lendemain 26 il a 
envojA son frfere renouveler ses menaoes .” — Letter of Baron Gros, July 3rd, 
1S5S, Cordier, op. cit., p. 436. 

” Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 339. 
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should not be relaxed until the ti-eaties had ])eeii ratified by the 
court of Peking. On June 30tli tlie Cliinesc jdejiipotcntiaries 
communicated to the two ambassjidors an Imperial rescript to 
their memorial, declaring that it “ had been duly received and 
its contents noted.” This was not considered satisfactory, 
and on July 2nd Lord Elgin declared his intention of moving 
up to Tientsin further detachments of troo])s which had arrived 
off Taku. An attempt was then made to induce the ainbas- 
•sadoivs to return to Shanghai and await the ratification there. 
This was refused ; and on July 4th an Imperial edict of the 3rd 
was transmitted, expressly mentioning the four treaties and 
approving their terms.‘“ This was similar in form to the j-atifi- 
cation of the treaty of Nanking, and was accepted as satisfaetory. 
The American envoy had not waited to receive this ratification, 
but had gone to Shanghai ; and the other three foreign envoys 
left Tientsin on July 6th. Negotiations on the tariff and on 
trade regulations were to he resumed at Shanghai. Lord Elgin 
left Shanghai on July 31st and Baron Gros on Septeniher 
6th,’*^ for the purpose of negotiating treaties with Japan. 

§ 17. The treaties had now lieen signed ; hut, as in 1842, 
while the Imperial government might be pleased, under strong 
compulsion, to make a peace, the people of Canton, conciuered 
though they were and held down h\' hostile occupation, were 
far from being ready to accept it.'’* As early as February 13tli, 
only three days after the bloc-kadc of Canton had been raised as 
an act of grace, Mr. Pai’kes, on behalf of the committee of con- 
trol, wrote to Lord Elgin : 

“ I need .scarcely trouble your Excellency witli any allusion to the re- 
ports which have been so rife duriiiff the last fortnight, of the arming 
of the population in tlie neighbouring villages and districts. Hm 
matter is attracting considerable attention. . . . still remark the 
absence of all the authorities from their yamens, and iind tlie higher 
classes of the gentry equally backward in returning to their liuines in the 
city.” ** 

On February 20th a party of thirty-five English officers and 
soldiers were attacked in a village about six miles from the 

Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 340; Cordier, op. cit., p. 457. 

^ Con-, rel. Elgin's Mission, p. 342 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 458. 

“ Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, p. 3G0. 

L. Oliphant, op. cit., i, p. 450. 

Moges, “ Gros’ Embassy,” p. 301. 

Cf. chap, xiv, § 1. 

Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 191. 
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city;*^ and on the 24th Mr. Parkes referred to the doubtful 
attitude of the Peking government, and to the “ unfriendly 
rumours” circulating about Canton.''" On April 12th he refers 
to the levy of a tax for the maintenance of the “ braves, who at 
this moment, and ever since we took the city, have maintained 
a hostile attitude against us in villages not five miles from the 
city.” At the end of May, concurrently with the capture of 
the Taku forts, the “ apprehensions entertained of some hostile 
movement on the part of the Chinese forces ” at Canton were 
so great, that Lord Elgin was instructed to replace the com- 
mittee of control by “ a military government acting according 
to the rules of martial law.”"" No change was made in the 
form of the military occupation as the treaty had been signed 
before the instructions were received ; the disturbances at 
Canton continued, however, and the instruction was repeated,"" 
but its execution left to Lord Elgin’s discretion.'"’ Petty and 
annoying attacks on the allied forces were made through June 
and July, culminating in a night attack in force on July 21st 
but on August 24th it was reported that “ affairs seem to be 
assuming a more traiupiil as{)ectat Canton ; the Viceroy Hwang 
has published a proclamation enjoining peace, which the district 
authorities have repeated,”"- Finally the year closed with a 

“ Corr. rol. Eli>iu's Mis>ion, p. 218. 

Ibid., p. 217. 

■” Ibid., p. 2:i:i. 

Lord Malmo-,bury to Lord Elgin, July 2nd, IR.jS, ibid., p. 282. 

*■ Jjord Malmo.sbnry to Lord Elgin, Sept. 9th, ISjH, ibid., p. 333. 

!x)rd Malinosbiiry to l.ord Elgin, Sept. 25tli, ISuS, ibid., p. 361. 

Mr. i’arkes to W. J.ockliart, Aug. 8tli, 1838, Lane-i'oole, “ Life of Sir H. 
Parkes,"’ i, p. 283. 

On July 5th the following proclainalion was i.s.-.ucd : 

“ The General Boarrl of the Military in tlie piovince of Canton have 
received notifioatiou [roui his Exoelleiiox the Imperial t'ommissioner to the 
following eifcct : 

“ 1. Wlioever ealohe.', an English or French rebel chief w ill receive a reward 
of $5000. 

“ 2. Whoever cuts oil the liiad of a rebel barbarian will reooivo a reward 
of 850. 

“ 3. IVhoover catches a rebel barbarian alive will receive a reward of $100. 

“4. Whoever catches a traitor will, on producing satisfactory evidence, 
receive a reward of $20. 

“5. Whoever can manage to bum or take a large war-steamer will receive a 
reward of $10,000. 

“0. Whoever can manage to burn or take a shallow-water steamer will 
receive $2000, and be recommended for further reward. 6th Moon, 2(ith day 
(July 5th, 1858)." — Hongkong llcgister, July 20tli, 1858. 

Admiral Sir M. Seymour to Lord Elgin, Aug. 24th, 1858, Corr. rel, Eigiii’.s 
Mission, p. 382. 
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feeling, illusory as it turned out, that “ matters are improving 
in Canton and China. . . . Fears of braves and assassins have 
passed away, and, though I never omit wise precautions, we 
feel we can go about and enjoy ourselves without looking out 
for an enemy at every corner, as was once the case.” 

§ 18. While a combination of war and diplomacy existed in 
the north, and opposition, more or less organised, to the military 
occupation was manifested at Canton, Shanghai was (juiet. The 
ti’ade of that port was hampered and its finances disorganised 
by the rebellion, which cut off a large portion of its producing 
and consuming territory ; but the trade continued, and, in fact, 
the taxes derived from it and from that of Canton supplemented 
the revenue reduced elsewhere by the rebellion, and supplied the 
government with the resourc-cs which would otherwise have 
been lacking, and enabled it to make head against its enemies, 
foreign and domestic.*'' Hei’e, on this neutral ground, where 
the traders of the East and West met to carry on their trade, 
was set the second act of the treaty negotiations, to settle the 
tariff and rules under which the trade was to be conducted. As 
usual when not under the influence of acute pressure, the 
Chinese loitered ; but finally, on October 3r(l, the arrival of the 

” Mr. Pavkes to W. Lockhart, Nov. 33lh, 1S38, Lane-Poole, op. oit., 1, 

p. 288. 

“ There were many instances of aid and comfort given in .some of tlic pro- 
vinces while hostilities were in progress in other.--. I’erliaps none were more 
illustrative (but cf. chap, xxi, § 12) than a notification issued by the British 
consul at Foochow on Hay 2n(l, 1.837, after six months of acti\e hostilities at 
Canton consequent on the Arram episode, and just a month before the actions 
of Escape Creek and Fatshan (cf. chap, xxi, § 3) : 


“NOTIFICATION. — The undcr.signcd has received a proliminarj' intima- 
tion from the high Chinese authorities at this place, that they arc desirous of 
raising among tlie foreign merchants, on account of tlic ImiJerial government, 
a loan to the amount of five hundred thousand taels of silver, which will have 
interest at the rate of three per cent, per mensem, and, for the rcpa.ymDnt of 
which, tile duties, leviable at this port, and at the other ports of foreign trade, 
are to be made security. The undersigned begs therefore to invite the con- 
sideration of the British residents to this subject, and will feel obliged by 
their acquainting him with their general views of the same, at their earliest 
convenience. 

“(Signed) F. HOWE HALE, 

' “ ' “ Consul. 

“ II.M. Consulate, Foochow, May 2nd, 1867." 

-North-China Herald, May 9th, 1867. 

This is perhaps the earliest instance of a Chinese government foreign loa , 
to bo secured on the customs. 
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commissionei’s delegated from Peking completed the constitu- 
tion of the Chinese commission. This consisted of Kweiliang 
and Hwashana, who had negotiated tlie treaty at Tientsin, 
Mingshen and Twan Ching-shih, high officials of the Peking 
government, Ho Kwei-tsing, Nanking viceroy, as chief pleni- 
potentiaries, and to them were joined Wang, Fantai (treasurer) 
of the province, and Sieh Hwan, titular Niehtai ( judge) of the 
province, officiating as Shanghai Taotai and superintendent of 
the customs ; of these, the first five signed the completed tariff 
and annexed rules, while the actual negotiations were left to 
the last two. On the foreign side the negotiations were left to 
the English. Count Putiatin, having little concern with the 
maritime trade, had returned to Russia ; the American treaty 
continued the tariff annexed to the treaty of Wanghia, “ except 
in so far as it may be modified by treaties with other nations,” 
and Ml'. Reed announced in adi'ance his intention of acceding 
to the new tariff proposed, the draft of which had been sub- 
mitted to him;'''“ and Baron Gros, while leaving the actual 
negotiations to his ally, agreed with Lord Elgin on the draft 
before the signatures were affixed.*^ For the negotiations Lord 
Elgin deputed Mr. L. Oliphant and Mr. T. F. Wade to repre- 
.sent him ; and, while “ the peculiar nature of Mr. H. N. Lay’s 
relation to the Chinese authorities has alone prevented him 
from officially attaching that gentleman to the commission 
above nominated,” he expressed a wi.sh that Mr. Lay should be 
present at the meetings of the commission."’' In fact it was at 
the time generally recognised that both tariff and rules were 
the work of Mr. Lay. 

§ 19. The first meeting was held on October 12th, and all 
was agreed to and signed by Lord Elgin on November 8th, and 
by Baron Gros on November 24th. In the tariff there was no 
difficulty; with three exceptions — opium, tea, and silk — the 
duty, both import and export, was established on a general 
basis of 5 per cent, ad vdorem. For opium the Chinese 
admitted the necessity of legalising the importation, and, “ after 

“ Am. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. xv. 

“ Mr. Reed to Lord Elgin, Sept. 13th and Got. 20th, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgin's 
Mission, pp. .393, 400. 

“■ Baron Gros to Lord Elgin, Nov. 6th, 1858, ibid., p. 438. 

Lord Elgin to Kweiliang, etc., Got. 11th, 1858, ibid., p. 392. 

” Opium will be considered in the next chapter. 
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naming, apparently more in joke than earnest, first 60 taels, and 
then 40 taels a chest,” proposed Tls. 30 a picul ; the English 
deputies pointed out that Tls. 24 was the duty now levied 
sub rosa by the authorities at Shanghai, but ultimately Tls. 30, 
being 7 or 8 per cent, of the avemge value, was accepted as the 
rate. For tea the Chinese dem.anded the retention of the rate 
of the old tariff, Tls. 2‘500 a picul ; they then liad a monopoly 
of supplying the world, and, though Mr. Heed had intimated a 
wish to have the duty lowered, the English, who in their own 
country collected a minimum rate of Is. .5d. per lb., felt that 
they could not compel the Chinese to lower an export duty 
which, though it amounted to Ijetwecn 15 and 20 per cent, 
of the then value, wa.s .still only about lid. peril). The old 
duty on silk, Tls. 10 a picul, was much under 5 per cent, of the 
average value; but this was the one article iii which France 
was interested, and a proposal to increase tlie duty would have 
met with strong opposition from the French ambassador. 

§ 20. The trade rules were .simple, and in their discus- 
sion few difficulties presented themselves. Commodities not 
enumerated in the tariff were to be liable to a duty of 5 per 
cent, on the value ; per contra articles supposedly for the sole 
consumption of the foreign residents were to be exempt from all 
duty. In the course of years the Chinese took kindly to some 
of the.se articles consumed by foreigners, such as foreign tobacco 
and cigars,'®^ wines and spirits,"'- perfumerv,'"'’ soap,"" house- 
hold stores,"'* flour,""’ butter and cheese,"'' etc. ; and, as there 
was no revision of the tariff for forty-four years, the Chinese 
exchequer suffered heavily from this concession. Trade was 
absolutely prohibited in munitions of wai' — a prohibition the 
more necessary because of the rebellion — and salt, which is 
a government monopoly in China ; the export of rice and other 
grain, the food of the pcoj)le, and coppei' cash, their currency, 
was prohibited ; the export of beans and beancake was .also 
prohibited, but the prohibition w'as removed in 1869 ; special 

Minutes of meeting of Oct. 13th, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 401. 

"" Value of import in 1908, Tls. 6,929,308. 

Value of Import in 1908, Tls. 2,688,568. 

Value of import in 1908, Tl.s. 210,624. 

"" Value of import in 1908, Tls. 1,377,971 

Value of import in 1908, Tls. 2,371,861. 

Value of import in 1908, Tls. 6,931.204. 

Value of import in 1908, Tls. 659,624. 
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restrictions were placed on the import of what was then the raw 
material of munitions of war — sulphur, saltpetre, and spelter — 
and the trade in opium was legalised under certain conditions. 
Weights and measures were fixed, and the old imposition of the 
mcltage fee on silver was aboli.shed. Peking was explicitly 
excluded from the operations of foreign traders. The procedure 
to be followed in commuting the inland dues on foreign imports 
and on Chinese produce intended for export abi-oad was 
prescribed. Finally, a uniform .sj'.stem of customs procedure 
and collection was to be enforced at all the ports. 

§ 21. It was not to negotiate a tariff' or for the settlement 
of such .simple questions as these that the court of Peking 
designated two such high dignitaries as Kweiliang and 
Hwa.shana, and two others inferior in rank only to them, and 
directed them to take the long and dangerous journey to 
Shanghai. Among all the provi.sions of the treaty there was 
one question, the settlement of which was eyaded by the French, 
Russian, and American plenipotentiaries, and had been left in 
the hands of Lord Elgin, their own rights being safeguarded by 
a inost-favoured-nation stipulation. To this proyision — the 
right of the foreign enyoys to reside at Peking — the Chinese 
had offered strong opposition at Tientsin, and even at the last 
moment had interposed so .sturdy a non po.ssunius that Lord 
Elgin had been driven to prc.sent an nltimatinu cast in the most 
threatening form ; and in this one provision they sought 
to obtain a modification. On October 22nd the Chinese 
commission wrote pointing out that the treaty, although 
professedly a treaty of peace and amity, “was in reality 
extorted under military pressure,'*' no time being allowed to 
the Chinese negotiators to object to points of no value to 
England, but of serious di.sadvantage to China” ; that article iii 
gave England the option either to leave a representative in 
permanence at Peking or to send one there occasionally ; that 
there would always be the possibility of collisions and mis- 

This was based on the system oj the inspectors of onatoms working 
at Shanghai from 1854, and developed into the inspectorate-general of 
customs, the history of which will be given in a later volnme. 

™ Cf. antea, § 15. 

Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, pp. 406, 408. 

"* Lord Elgin himself wrote of the treaty as having been “ imposed, a 
pistol at the throat,” but also claimed that, “ I am China’s friend in all this.” — 
Walrond, “ Letters,” p. 263. 
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understandings owing to the ignorance of foieign affairs among 
the members of the central goveniment and the unruly Jlanchus 
of Peking ; that, “ in the present state of rebellion in China, 
it was very desirable not to give any ground for misgivings in 
the minds of the people ” ; and that they appealed to England’s 
sense of magnanimity and justice to forgo a right which was so 
disadvantageous to China, They added that this provision was 
included in the British treaty alone, and that they asked only 
for a liberal interpretation of the words “ cither — or ” in the 
article, while, on the violation of any one of all the provisions 
of the treaty, it would be open to the British envoy to establish 
himself permanently at the capital. 

§ 22. Lord Elgin treated this representation ns a deliberate 
attempt to upset the treaty while the ink of the .signatures 
to it was still undried, and replied that he had no option but to 
maintain the treaty in its entirety as it had been .settled at 
Tientsin.”- To this the Chinese connnissioners replied di.s- 
claiming any intention of upsetting the treaty, which would be 
loyally carried out, and asked that I,ord Elgin should make 
such representations to the British goyerninent as would induce 
it to allow the alternatiye of pennanent residence to be waived, 
as being “ an injury to China in many more ways than we can 
find words to express, and as causing the Chinese government to 
lose prestige in the eyes of the Chinese people.” ”■* The opinion 
of the foreign residents in China, ami of all those to whom 
alone Lord Elgin could turn for advice on the Chinese character 
and on their past hi.storv, was adverse to any conce.ssion to the 
Chine.se or any admission that the full penalty should not be 
exacted for the past errors of omission and commission by the 
Chinese government and people;*” and their fears were un- 
questionably justified by tbe events of the following year. But 
Lord Elgin had come to China to make a treaty of peace, and 
his desire, while securing all necessary .safeguards, was to leave 
behind him a condition favourable to the continuance of that 
peace. After further consideration, accordingly, he wrote 
maintaining the letter of all his treaty rights in full, but giving 

Lord Elgin to Kweiliang, etc., Oct. 23tlj, 1.S5S, Corn rel. Elgin’s Mission, 

p. 410. 

Chinese comm, to Lord Elgin, Oct. 28tli, 1858, ibid., p. iH. ,, 

Of. Miohie, “ Englishman in China,” i, pp. 332 scq. ; Lane- Poole, ni 
of Sir H. Parkes,” i, p. 285. 
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a promise tliat he would write to his own govcrmiicut, and 
would 

“ liumbly submit it as liis opinion tliatj if H.M.’s ambassador be properly 
received at Peking' when tlie ratifications are excliangcd next year^ and 
full effect given in all other particulars to the treaty negotiated at Tientsin, 
it would certainly be expedient tliat H.iVJ.’s representative in China should 
be instructed to cboose a place of residence elsewhere than at Peking, and 
to make his visits to the capital either periodical, or only as frequent 
as the exigencies of tlie public service may require." 

It is difficult to conceive a stronger material guarantee for 
the faithful observance of the treaty than this voluntarily 
assumed by the Chinese negotiators ; and Lord Elgin’s course 
was “ entirely approved ” by the British government.^'® 

§ 23. As a special consideration for this concession it was 
agreed that Lord Elgin should receive facilities for a journey up 
the Yangtze as far as Hankow,"' to enable him to select the 
three ports which should be opened to trade when once the 
river had been cleared of “outlaws,”"® Before starting he 
communicated his intention, both privately and officially, to 
Baron Gros and Jlr. Heed, both then at Shanghai, and, “if 
they had been provided with suitable vessels for such a service, 
they would, no doubt, have proceeded up the river with me.” 

He left Shanghai on Novcmlier 8th, the day on which he signed 
the tarili’ and rules, on the steam frigate Furious, and was 
escorted by the steam frigate Itctrihution and the steam gun- 
boats Cruvicr, Lee, and Dove ; and arrived at Hankow on 
December 6th, after succes.sfully navigating six hundred miles 
of an unknown and uncharted river, on which to-day none of 
the regular trading stcamei’s go without a skilled and licensed 
pilot. On his return he arrived at Shanghai on January 1st. 
On the upward jovirney he arrived off Nanking on November 20th, 
and sent the Lee ahead flying the white flag ; she was fii’ed on 
from the Taiping batteries, and, after seven shots had been 

Lord Jilgiu to Kweiliang, etc., Got. 30th, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 
p. 411. 

liOrd Malmesbury to Lord Elgin, Deo. .31st, 1838, ibid., p. 414. 

This is nowhere expressed in the official documents, but Lord Elgin 
informed Baron Gros that the equivalent concession was a veritable bargain, 
but that the Chinese commissioners hud begged him not to record it in 
writing. — Journal of Baron Gros, Nov. 5th, 1858, C'ordier, “Exp6ditiun de 
Chine, 18G0,'’p. 21. 

"• Br. tr. Tientsin. 1838, art. x. 

Lord Elgin to Lord Malmosburv, Jan. Dtli, 185!>, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, 

p. 440, 
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fired, she and the other ships answered the challenge. The 
next day the squadron reopened action and silenced the 
offending batteries ; and, on the 22ud, a message was received 
“ expressing contrition for what had happened, and adding the 
assurance that we should not again be molested.” There was 
in fact no further molestation on the way, except at Anking, 
ivhere, on November 26th, a few shots were fired and the 
batteries silenced. He found that “the general attitude of the 
population does not argue much enthusiasm on either side of 
the dynastic con trovers}’,” but on the whole the people regarded 
the rebellion “ with feelings akin to those with which they would 
have regarded earthquake or pestilence, or any other providential 
scourge.” On the material condition of the country he reports : 

“1 never before saw such a scene of desolation as at Chinkiaiifi. A 
wall of considerable circumference surrounding lieap' of ruins, intersected 
by a few straggling street®, is all that remain® of a town wbicli, in 
was supposed to contain .100,000 iiibabitnnt®. In oriler to save repetition 
I may here observe, once and for all, that, witli certain degrees of 
difference, this wa® the condition of every city I ^•i.'ited on my voyage 
up and down the Yangtze. ’’ 

As the result of the journey the cities of Chinkiang, Kiukinng, 
and Hankow were selected its the ports to he opened to foreign 
trade on the Yangtze, the first at once, the other two when the 
rebels should have been cleared from the river. 

§ 24. After being present at a military expedition despatched 
from Canton on February 8th, 1859, Lord Elgin left Hongkong 
March 4th ; on April 6th at Point de Gallc met his brother, Mr. 
Frederick Bruce, the new envoy to China, bearing the ratification 
of the treaty ; and arrived in London May 19tli. Baron Gros left 
Macao on April 8th, after handing the archives of the embassy 
to M. de Bourboulon, and an’ived at Paris .lime 6th. Mr. Beed, 
after having settled the claims of American merchants for com- 
pensation at an agreed sum of Tls. 5()(),0()0,‘-‘ left Shanghai on 
December 8th, having resigned his post for reasons of health ; 
he was replaced by Mr. John E. Ward, nominated Decem- 
ber 15th, 1858, who arrived in Hongkong on May 14th. 

Lord Elgin to Lord Malmesbury, Jan. 5 th, 1 S 5 !I, ubi sup. , 

J. W. Foster, op. oit., p. 243 . Of this “lump sum of 500,000 t. .. 
the equivalent of $ 736 , 288 ,” congress in 1886 , " responding to the sense o 
justice and fair dealing of the American people, authoiised the 
return the unissued balance in the treasury to China, and the sum of Sle > 
was paid over to the Chinese minister at Washington,” presumably inclu s 
accumulated interest. 
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13. American anti-opium sentiment 551 

14. Mr. Heed’s instructions adverse to opium ; his views changed ; 

supports Lord Elgin for legalisation, 18.58 .... 5.52 

15. Mr. Reed’s change of attitude unjustifiable .... .553 

10- Settlement of opium quc.stion, Nov. Cth, 1858 .... 554 

Table G. Opium, 1840-18G0 5.5G 


§ 1. Thk opium trade \va.s not the cause which led the Briti.sh 
government to engage in the fimt war, ending with the treaty 
of Nanking, nor did it contribute to the second war, ending 
with the treaty of Ticnt.siii ; it had no effect on the political 
or diplomatic action of the foreign governments which were 
concerned in Chinese affairs during the period from 1839 to 
1858, though, as we have seen,^ it was to the Chinese govern- 
ment, with the knowledge of foreign nations which it then 
possessed, the only cause which could have led to the first war, 
all other causes being, in its eyes, trivial and of no consequence. 
In international commerce, however, the trade was of great 
importance, and was the chief means by which, even in the 
‘ Cf. ebap. ix, § 49. 
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yeai-s before hoarding began,® a fair balance of exchange was 
maintained, by which the means were found to pay for tlie 
inci’easing quantities of tea and silk shipped from China to 
the markets of the AVest. Unfortunately, during the period 
we arc now considering, the trade was covered along the coast 
of China by such a veil of impenetrable secrecy, that but few 
facts emerge from the obscui-ity. As we have seeii,^ the first 
serious attempt at Canton to enforce the prohiI)itory edict 
drove the trade from the limits of the port to the outer waters, 
with a resulting increase in the importation from an avez’age of 
4494 chests in the period 1811—1821 to 9708 chests in the 
period 1821-1828 ; and with the successively greater efforts to 
keep the skirts of Canton clear, and the consequent driving of 
the traffic into methods of greater concealment, the import 
rose further to 18,712 chests for the period 1829-1835, and at 
least 30,000 chests in the years 1836-1 839. 

§ 2. The direct result of driving the control of the opium 
trade from the port of Canton in 1839 was to turn every port 
on the coast into a centre for the sale of the drug ; to make 
every official along the coast a ready gi’antor of permission to 
sell and land it ; and to give those officials the opportunity 
to levy on it dues, irregular in amount but regular in their 
collection, which went far to increase the emoluments of their 
office, and, in the later years, to .supplwzient the incomes .sadly 
reduced by the operations of the rebels. But one result could 
follow when there was on the one side a bold and resourceful 
body of traders with capital at tlieir disposal, and on the other 
a swarm of grasping officials subjected to a system by which 
they themselves fixed the amount of their own reward for 
holding public office, and accustomed to the practice of dis- 
regarding the laws of the empire in collecting that reward. 
The traders spread out along the coast and oc-c-upied every 
commercial strategic point ; the officials, of whom it would be 
stated in the West that they “ were sworn to enforce and uphold 
the law,” joined hands with the traders ; and the only discord 
that was ever apparent between the two was on the question 
whether the amount to be paid for each breach of the law of 
the empire was to be fifteen dollam or twenty a chest. Out of 
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sight of the higher officials there was no attempt at any con- 
cealment ; and even at the treaty port of Shanghai, in the sight 
of the world, it is recorded that “ both the traffic and use of 
opium are in no way concealed — whole chests are carried 
through the streets in broad day” ; ‘ this was in 1849, in which 
year there were 2f2,981 chests delivered into the store-ships at 
Wusung.' At Canton itself, as early as 1844, “opium was 
openly carried about the stivets in chests, and sold like an 
unprohibited article.” “ In October 1856, the month in which 
occurred the Arrozc episode, it was recorded iit Shanghai that 
“ the long-pending negotiation between the Chinese authorities 
and opium dealers, respecting the duty on the drug, has resulted 
in an agreement that it shall be admitted into this port at 
S20 a chest — equal at the present price of dollars to !20 taels 
of sycee. ” ‘ 

§ 3. The importers of opium avoided the limits of the five 
treaty ports, where they would be under the control and super- 
vision of their own consuls, and selected places where only the 
law and authority of China were in force, either just outside 
the ports or at other places advantageously placed for their 
purpose. In 1855 we find recorded in the directories,'^ as 
openly as any of the firms and residents in the treaty ports, the 
names of the opium receiving ships stationed outside those 
ports and of the officers in charge, as well as the names of the 
firms under whose control they were. Thus for the Canton 
delta, the anchorages at ^Vhampoa and Lintin being closed to 
them, the opium ships were at first (in 1843) moored “ two or 
three miles below Whampoa,” but subsequently took a per- 
manent station at Kumsingmoon, on the western side of the 
estuary, and there the foreign dealers concerned in the illegal 
and prohibited traffic built houses and made roads as if the 
establishment was permitted by law ; here were four receiving 

‘ Chinese Kepository, Feb. 1850. 

’ Ibiil., Oct. i860. 

“ J. F, Davis, “ Cliina since the Peace,” ii, p. ii. 

“ I myself have seen opium publicly carried by Chineise at both 8hanp:hai 
and Ningpo.” — Sir J. F. Davis to Kiying, May lltli, 1847, Papers rel. opium 
trade in Uhina, 1842-1858, p. 28. 

’ North-China Herald, Oct. 25th, 1856. 

" Cf. Anglo-Chinese Oalendar for 1855, Shanghai Almanac for 1857, 
Hongkong Directory tor 1869, etc. 

’ Laue-l’oole, “ Life of iSir H. I’arkes,” i, p. 63. 

Mir J. Davis to Kiying, Feb. 21st, 1846, Corn rel. insults in China, p. 40. 
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ships, under the control of two English firms, one Pcarsee, and 
one American. At Swatow, in 1858, before the port was 
opened to foreign trade, thci’e were two receiving ships, both 
British, and both, of course, under the control of the two great 
English firms which were so active in developing the opium 
traffic during the years after 1842. xVt Amoy tlicrc were two 
ships, also British, moored in the outer harbour ; in addition 
there were ships at commercial centres like Chimino and 
Chinchew (Chuanchowfu), two at each place. At Foochow, 
not in the port, but down by the montli of the river Min, were 
also two ships, also British. The Xingpo ships, two in number, 
both British, were also at the mouth of the river, at Chinhai ; 
but, up to the date of the evacuation of Cliusan, tliey had l)cen 
at Tinghai. At Shanghai, but liioorcd at Wusung, were a 
large number of receiving ships, corresponding to the volume 
of the ti’ade ; up to the spring of 1854 they were ten in number, 
four for opium consigned to English firms, four to Jew or 
Parsee firms, and two to American firms; in 1854 the two 
American ships were withdrawn from service, and by 1859 the 
eight British had been reduced to six. 

§ 4. Hongkong became the princii)a] centre of distribution. 
Captain Elliot had at first dcchu'cd tliat he liad control over 
the cargoes of British ships only after they enlered the limits of 
the port of Canton, the sole staple for foreign trade ; under the 
stress of subsequent events, however, and ’vith the desire to 
conciliate the Chinese as much as possilde, he later took the 
step of forbidding ships with opium as part of their lading from 
anchoring in the port of Hongkong, tlien the only anchorage 
open to British ships ; and Lord xVberdeen in 1848 also gave 
instructions to “ prevent the island of Hongkong from being a 
resort and market for the Briti.sh smuggler.”*’ But with the 
development of the free-port sentiment in the colony,*" this 
prohibition became ineffective, and after the treaty of 184J 
came fully into force there was no time when Hongkong was 
not a free depot for opium as for other commodities. Ihe 
method of distribution along the coast has been often described 
— the fast steamers carrying prior information from Calcutta to 
Singapore and Hongkong, and from Hongkong to Shanghai, 

" Of. chap ix, § 25 ; appendix P. 

Cf. chap, xi, § 17 ; cliap. xii, § IC. 
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and their readiness to caiTy the mails for a community with 
restricted postal facilities, but also tlieir practice of holding 
back, for twenty-four or forty-eight hours or longer*, all mails 
except their own “ owner’s dcspatclies ” ; the swift and well- 
armed clipper schooners carrying the opium from point to point 
along the coast ; and the stoi-e-ships already referred to, also 
well-armed to protect the pei*sons and property on board. 
Hostile writers have referred pointedly to the fact that these 
craft — steamer, schooner, and store-ship — were all well armed, 
and the infei'cnce lias been implied, even where not expressed, 
that they were so armed to force the noxious drug on the 
unwilling people of China, and the obnoxious traffic on the 
officials of the empire.’** The truth was, however, that it was 
unnecessary to employ any force to induce the people to buy 
the drug, and that each official \ied with his fellows in doing 
all he could to attract the traffic into channels under his own 
control ; and that the vessels engaged in the trade were of 
necessity heavily armed to protect their valuable cargo and the 
silver for which it was exchanged, from the always threatened 
attacks of the pirates infesting the coast.” 

§ 5. From this welter of confusion, law-breaking, violence, 

Williams, " Mi<lillo Kingdom, ” ii, p. G:U ; Sirr, ‘‘ C'liina niul the Cluneso,” 
p. 17(i ; G. Smith, Navriitivu oC Ksploratory Visit,*’ pp. lilS, S,S3 ; 11. JI. Martin, 
“ China : I’oUtioal," do., li, p. 2.'>!) ; Mcmoiial (1855) of f-onl Shaftesbury, 
ehninuim of cominittue for rclicring British intercourse with China from the 
banpf\il clTccts of a contraband trade in opium, etc. 

" CC. chap, w, 4, 5. 

-V proiionnced opponent of the o)>ium traffic, the llov. W. H. Jledhurst, D.D., 
writing in the North-China Herald, Nov. :>nl, ls.55 (reproduced in l’ai>cra vel. 
opium trade, l.s|2-185C, pp. 51 seq.), made a statement which may be '•aid 
to settle the question, as follows; ‘"In the lirot place, all exaggerated and 
one-sided statements sliould Ik; avoideil. The American missionary, whose late 
speech we have already alludeil to, is reported to ha\o siiid, ‘I’his traffie 
is .staining the I’n it ish name in China w ith the deepest disgrace, as some of the 
subjects of Groat Britain eontimio to carry on an armed contraband trade in a 
destructive ijoisou, enriehing Iherasclvcs V)y nierchandi.sing th.it whicli im- 
po\erislio.s and murders the poor infatuated and besotted Chinese.’ Now that 
missionary know, or ought to have known, that American citizens are fully as 
much implicated in this affair, in China, as the subjects of Great Britain. 
There are individual exceptions among the merchants of both nations, but on 
the whole, both English and American bouses in China trade in the drag each 
to the full extent of their means, ’flie speaker ought also to have known that 
the arming of the vessels engaged in the opium traffic is simply for their own 
protection, and .all little enough to defend themselves against the rap.scions 
west-country pirates, who have of lafe years infested this coast. As it is told 
in England, it Ic.ads to the conclusion that the ojiium vessels are arnii'd for tlio 
purpose of rc.si.sting the revomie officers of China, than which no idea could bo 
more erroneou.s.” 
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subtle device, and secrecy, but few facts emerge from which 
to show the development of the trade with any degree of exact- 
ness, but there is enough to tell us that the importation in- 
creased by bounds. At Shanghai, for example, the demand for 
that consuming area in 1847 was 16,500 chests and 16,960 
chests in 1848 ; in 1849 these figures were increased to 22,981 
chests,^’’ in 1853 to 24,200 chests, and in 1857 to 31,907 chests,^® 
the last figure being nioi'e than the import into all China 
twenty years before. To ascertain the total demand for the 
whole coast, from Canton to Shanghai (foreign ships seem never 
to have distributed opium north of Shanghai), we are driven to 
take the shipments to all destinations from Calcutta and 
Bombay, ignoring those from Daman, Goa, and other ports, and 
omitting any quantities there may have been of Turkey opiinii, 
and, after guessing a probable consumption '' in the Malay 
Archipelago and the countries King along the route between 
India and China, to accept the re.sult as the amount of the 
consumption in China. ()n this basis it may be estimated '' 
that the consumption of the four years of disorder, 1830-1839,'“ 
was maintained, but not much exceeded, iij) to the end of 
1847 ; that then the result of opening the Yangtze basin to the 
traffic was sliown in an increase, gradually rising from 38,000 
chests in 1848 to 48,600 chests in 1852 ; and that the effects of 
the spread of the Taiping rebellion were manifested in the 
sudden increase to 54,574 che.st.s in 1853, to 61,523 chests in 
1854, and to 65,354 chests in 18.55. 

§ 6. The attitude of the British government to this ex- 
panding trade was logical and consistent, and did not vary from 
the time of the two Elliots and Sir II. Fottinger down to 

“ Cbin. Hep., Oct. 18j0. 

Nortli-Cliinii Ileralil, Jan, 7tli. 1860. . 

” In the table I ha\c taken the extni-China dpmand at the 
sngrgesled, alter inquiry, by tlie lle\. I)r. Jledluirst, who. ubi snp., stated witi 
reference to his estimate It is always best to take a fair view of every case, 
there is nothing got by exaggeration.” ^ 

See table G. Cf. chap, viii, table B. . , 

“ Her Majesty’s government having taken into their considoMtion 
circumstances connected with the China opium trade. I have to instruc . 
to endeavour to make some arrangement with tlie Chinese governmen 
the admission of opium into China as an article of lawful commerce. 

“ In bringing this matter before the Chinese plenipotentianes, )'o ^ 

st.ate tliat the Emission of o]rium into Chinn as an article 
is not one of the demands wliich yon have been instructed to make up ^ 
Chinese government ; and y ou will act cuter upon the subject of it i 
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the time of Liord Elgin ; and it was based on the following 
facts. The opium was produced by the East India Company, 
and by independent princes (Malwa) and nations (Turkey, 
Persia) ; production and sale by ffie company might perhajis be 
prohibited, but the general opinion of the world was not yet so 
far advanced as to compel so decisive a step, and the existing 
sources of independent supplv would even then be left un- 
touched. Though transport to China was mainly in British 
ships, prohibition of transport would not be effective, since 
actually there were ships under other flags engaged in the 
trade, and a demand for tonnage Ccaused by a prohibition to 

way as to lead flu' Chinese jileitipnlenliaiies tn think thiit it is the intention 
(it her Majesty’s ('overnnient to nt.e any cmnpiilsioii in lepard to this matter. 
But you nil! point out that it i.s scarcely pii.s.-ihlc that a permanent (rood 
un(ler.standin" can bo maintained betuecn the two fjovurnments it the opium 
trade is alhnvcd to remain njion it.s jirescnt fnotinft. It is evident that no 
exertions of the Cliine.'e au(hoiitie.s can put do«n the trade on the Cliinese 
coast, beoiiuse the temptiilinn both to the buyers and to the sellers is stronger 
than can be counteracted by any fear of (jcteotiim and punishment. It is 
equiiUy clear that it is wholly out of the power of the British government to 
prevent opium from being liarried to China : because, even if none were grown 
in any part of tlio Bvitisli territories, plenty of it would be produced in other 
countries, and woukl thence bo scut to China by snlvcnlurous lucu, either 
British, or of other nations." — Loid ralmcrstou to Adm. G. Elliot ami Cupt. t’. 
Elliot, Eeh. 2(ith, 1811, I'apei.s icl. opium, 1812-185(1, p. 1. 

Gf. appendix K. 

-■ “It will 1)0 for your Excellency, when di.sciissing commercial arrange- 
ments with any Chinese ploiiipolontiarie.s, to ascertain whether the gorernment 
of China would revoke its prohibition of the opium trade, whici) the high 
officers of tile Chinese govcrimient noer practically enforce. Whether the 
legalisation of tlie trade would tend to augment tljat trade may be doubt- 
ful, as it seems now to be ctirried on to the full extent of the demand in 
China, with the sanction and eonnivaiice of the local authorities. Hut there 
would be obvious advantages in placing th(> trade npon a legal footing by 
the imposition of a duty, instead of its being carried on in the present 
irregular manner."’ — Lorcl Clarendon to Lord Elgin, No. 2, April 20th, 1857, 
Corr. rel. Elgin’s Jtissiou, p. 5. 

R. M. Jlartiu (op. cit., ii. p. 2.7!l). wtiting in 1847. enumerates some 
fourteen British ships engaged in transporting opium from India to China, 
“ probably the linest l) 0 .als ill the world."’ and ailds: “ Au American lirm has 
four stor'e-ship.s on the coast and three between India and China, under 
the American Hag.’" 

Sir H I’ottiuger also records tliat •• it is a matter of public notoriety 
that the chief mercantile houses engaged in the opium trade in China have 
already provided tliemselves with vcs.sels built in America and sailing under 
American colours, with American masters and crews, and it is also well known 
thiit any vessel may obtain a I'ortuguese register and the riglit to carry the 
Portuguese flag." — Sir H. Pottinger to Adm. Parker, April 10th, 1843, Papers 
rel. opium, 1842-1856, p. 4. 

Mr. Reed ascertained that in the year 1857, of 32.000 chests of opium 
arriving at Shanghai, 6300 came in under the American flag and 25,700 under 
the British and others. — Mr. Heed to Lord Elgin, Sept. 13th, 1858, Corr. rel, 
Elgin’s Missiun, p. 3'J3. 
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the English would at once be supplied by others under foreign 
flags and sailing from foreign poi’ts. Along the coast of China, 
as along the coast of France or any other country, it was the 
business of the government of the country to enforce its own 
revenue and sumptuary laws ; and. while the British government 
would not give its protection to persons or ships engaged in an 
illegal traffic, it would not, on the other hand, undertake to 
enforce the prohibitory laws of China. The evils of an 
organi.sed contraband trade were manifest, and were demoralising 
to the traders engaged in it, to the officials who connived at the 
continual infraction of the law, aiul to the people for whose 
indulgence the trade was carried on ; and, as it was obviously 
impossible for the Chinese court to compel its own oflicials 
to enforce the prohibition, the only wise course was to withdraw 
the prohibition, impose regulation on the traffic, and lew on 
the opium so legalised a tax for the l)cneflt of the public 
exchequer, which now derived no revenue from the trade ; but 
this legalisation and regulation w'ere the affair of the Chinese, 
and the representative of tlie British government wus never to 
take any action or employ any words to force the Cliinese 
government to adopt the new policy. 

§ 7. On xVugust !i7th, 1842, after the terms of the treaty 
of Nanking had been finally settled, but two days before tlie 
signature. Sir H. Pottinger addressed to the Chinese pleni- 
potentiaries a memorandum in which, after referring to the 
toleration, control, and bixation of tlie trade in alcohol in 
Western countries, he suggested the advisability in the interest 
of China of treating the opium (piestion on the same lines, 
while at the same time disclaiming any desire to impose his 
views on the Chinese negotiators. To this the latter replied, 
stating simply that it was not at the time expedient to make 
any representations on the subject to the throne.-’ The British 
plenipotentiaiy hardly expected any other answer ; and four 
months later he was still able to declare that “ I indulge a hope, 
a very faint one I admit, that it will be in my power to get the 
traffic in opium, by barter, legalised by the emperor.” ■" Further 
representations to the same effect were addres.sed to the Chinese 

I’apers rel. opium, 1842-1850, pp. 1, 3. ^ . „„„ 

-■* Sir LI. Potiiiiger to the British mercliants, Dec. 2Sth, 1812, Clun. i P- 
Jail. 1S13. 
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High Commissioner during the negotiations regarding the trade 
regulations and the treaty of the Bogue ; but, after coquetting 
with a suggestion of a guaranteed niininiinn of revenue from 
opium,-' Kiyiiig decided that he had no authority to change the 
law of the empire without prior reference to the emperor, with- 
out svhich “ we dare not take it upon ourselves to move a step 
in the matter, and at this present time we dare not even make 
it a subject of further deliberation.” The Manchu .statesman 
realised that friction might be diminished or altogether removed 
by the es.scntially Chinese method of leaving the law on the 
statute book but not enforcing it, and that, even if the Imperial 
treasury did not profit, his class, the Alanchu nobility and 
Chinese ofiicialdom, would .sufler no pecuniary loss; but he 
reali.sed also that it would be hopeless to ask his .sovereign 
to eat his own words, to abrogate an Imperial edict, and to 
sanction a trade the absolute ces.sation of which he had solemnly 
decreed. 

§ 8. Meantime the traders, by no inean.s reconciled to the 
possibility of a continuance of the prohibition, hod become im- 
patient ; and Sir II. Pottinger found it necessary to ijitimate to 
them that opium was not, as they contended, entitled to ad- 
mittance under the tariff as lw;ing an “ article not enumerated 
in that tariff pas.sing at an ad valorem duty of five per cent.,” 
and that any person acting on that assumption “will do so at 
his own risk, and will, if a British subject, meet with no support 
or protection from II. M. consuls or other officers.”-® After 
this definite statement, and after the declaiation that opium 
was contraband made in the American tieaty of Wanghia, 
1844, and in the tarifl’ annexed thereto, the traders could 
no longer entertain a doubt on the status of opium in the ports 
of China. 

§ 9. Sir J. F. Davi.s, succeeding to Sir H. Pottinger in 1844, 
departed from the attitude of merely suggesting the legalisa- 
tion of the traffic, and, in several communications during the 
next four years, urged upon the High Commissioner the positive 
advantages of the step — the increase of revenue and amendment 

® Sir H. 1'ottlnger to Kiying, June 29tli, 30th, July 8tli, Got. 30tli, 1843, 
Papers rel. opium, pp. 5, 6, .s, 13. 

Ibid., p. G. 

Kisiiig to Sir II. I’ottiiiger, Aug. 21th, 184:’, ibid., p. 11. 

“ i’l ooliimiition by Sir 11. I’otliuger, Aug. 1, 1843, (Jbm. Hep., Aug. 1843. 
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of the evils of smuggling being the most prominent among his 
arguments.*’ Kiying expressed gra\e doubts if legalisation 
would have any effect in checking the .smuggling, and continued 
to evade acquiescing in the proposal. Sir G. llonham took no 
positive action in the matter, but he had to report an apparent 
intention of the Chinese government to revive, against the 
Chinese people, the repressive measures of C'ommissioner Lin.^‘ 
Finally, in 1853, Sir J. Bowring reported an apparent intention 
of the government to adopt the policy of legalisation, becau.se of 
the urgent need of the treasury to obtain a proper revenue. 

§ 10. In its opium policy the Chinese government was 
bewildered by the result of the war and the fact that the 
victorious English took no axlvantages of their victory to enforce 
the legalisation of the trade — for it must be remembered that 
the arrogant Chinese official was not conscious that any other 
cause existed for the war ; to him the (piestions of national 
equality and unfettered exch ige of commodities were of no 
importance. When in 1845 the customs authorities at Ningpo 
seized a small quantity (57 Ixdls, 171 catties) of opium from a 
British schooner, they reported the seizure to the consul and 
asked his instructions as to the proper mode of dealing with the 
case ; and they were much pleased when the .schooner’s sailing- 
letter was withdrawn by the consul, as a punishment for the 
offence.’-^ When, on the other hand, the consul at Shanghai, 
according to treaty, denounced the opium ships to the officials, 
the local government manifested no desire to receive the intima- 
tion.”' But, notwithstanding any state of bewilderment in the 
minds of the provincial officials along the coast, they showed no 
disposition to forgo the exercise of their power to connive at 
the ti’affic and to take their individual profit from it ; and, not- 
with.standing the temporary dejection of the court, there was no 
speedy intention to abandon the ])olicv of prohibition and 
coercion. The intention foreshadowed by Sir G. Bonham was 
carried out, and in August 1850 the young Emperor Hienfeng 
showed his intention of continuing his father’s policy by the 

” Sir J. F. Davis to Kiying, June 22n(1, July llJth, 1844 ; April 26th, 184S. 
Feb. 25th. March 7tli, 9th, 1846; April 29th, May 11th, 1847, Papers rel. 
opium, pp. 16, 19, 21, 24-28. 

Mr. Bonham to Lord Palmerston, May 21st, 1849. ibid., p. 30. 

Ur. Bowring to Ixrrd Malmesbury, Feb. 5th, 1853, itiid., p. 32. 

“* Consul Thom to Mr. Davis, April 5th. 1845, ibid., p. 22. 

" J . F. Davis, *■ Cliiua since tlie Peace,” ii, p. 203. 
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issue of a Draconian edict prohibiting absolutely the use of 
opium within his dominions. All smokers were to be allowed 
five months to the end of the Chinese year from the 1st day 
of the 8th month (Scptcmljer 6th), in which to abandon the 
practice, after which all pereons found using the drug were 
to be instantly decapitated,'*’’ their families sold into slavei-y, 
and their descendants for three generations excluded from the 
examinations. Every ten families were to constitute a self- 
guaranteeing unit responsible for each member ; and any one 
having personal knowledge of a breach of this law, and conceal- 
ing the fact, was to suffer the same penalties as the actual 
smoker. A prescription was given, drawn up by the Imperial 
physicians, for a remedy by the administration of which those 
addicted to the vice might be freed from its influence before it 
was too late.'^** 

§ 11. China being what it was, and the emperor having 
provided no second Commiasioner Inn, it is needless to say 
that this di’astic procedure was never carried into effect j and 
by 18.53 the spread of the rebellion and the advent of the 
Taiping forces into the basin of the Yangtze produced the 
double effect of largely increasing the expenses of the govcni- 
ment and of diminishing its rc.sources, and in that year the 
question of legalisation, toleration, and taxation again came 
up for discussion. The delmtc wa.s iiiili.atcd by a decree in 
the following terms : 

“ Tlie ccu.sor C'liaiig IVoi ha-s memoriaIi.>-e(l Us statiiip the iiicfficacy of 
the liiws afrainst opium by reason of their excessive severity, and proposing 
to abate the penalties. Let the Grand Secretaries and the Council of 
State, with the nine Great Nobles, meet and maturely deliberate on this 
matter, and report their decision to Us.” ” 

In another memorial by the censor Wu Ting-pii, also advo- 
cating the legalisation of the trade, it was proposed to levy 
a duty of Tls. 40 a chest on opium imported.**'* This was 
the first expression in fifteen years by the court of Peking of 
an opinion that the matter tvas even open for discussion, and 

” This was a more extreme penalty than the strangulation prescribed 
by the regulations of 1838. 

•“ Proclamation of Nanking vicerov, Aug. 17th, in North-China Herald, 
Sept. 7th, 1860. 

»' North-China Herald, Feb. Btb, 1853. 

” Memorial of Jan. 4th, 18.53, in Papers rel. opium, p. 34. 
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to this change of attitude the emperor was driven by the 
recognition of the fact that the revenue so badly imeded for 
the service of the state was diverted into private pockets, and 
only reached Peking in the shape of the custoinary official 
gratuities and assessments ; but the East moves slowly, and, 
for the present, the question went no farther th.an the stage 
of discussion and consideration. 

§ 12. The Chine.se empire was thus, under tlic compulsion 
of practical difficulties, moving in the direction of the legalisa- 
tion of the opium traffic and the admission of tlic foreign drug 
to the .same degree of toleration as it wiis a matter of common 
repute was accorded to opium of native production. Con- 
cuiTently there was in England a revival of the movement 
against the policy of “ forcing opium on Cliina.” Even in the 
time of the East India Company’s monopoly, prior to 1833, 
some voices had been raised in favour of actively assisting the 
Chinese government in enforcing its prohibition of the foreign 
import ; and, quite apart from the parliatnentary opposition to 
the governments of the day, a formitlable volume of public 
opinion had gathered force and enlisted the .support of the 
leaders of religious and philanthropic work on the side of 
the nio%’enicnt. This feeling was encouraged and its utterance 
■strengthened by the almost unanimous ex])rcssion of opinion 
by the protestant missionaries, both English and American, 
working in the China field, that oj)ium-smoking was a great 
moral evil which seriou.sly impeded their efforts to bring the 
Chinese to recognise the truths of Christianity, and that it 
was incumbent on all Cbri.stian nations to dissociate thcm.sclves 
from a trade which brought disrcputc upon the foreign, i.e. the 
Christian, name.*'' The movement culminated in a memorial 
presented, in Augu.st 1855, by Lor<l Shaftesbury as chairman 
of a “ committee formed to .sever all connexion of the Engli.sh 
people and its government with the opium trade.” dhe 
memorial had a great name attached to it and strong backing 
behind it ; but those who drew it up overshot the mark, and 
made the mistake of placing the main reliance, not on the high 
moral ground of attacking vice and sin, but on statements 

* Some of the more considered reports of the English missionaries are given 
in Papers rel. opium, pp. 12-82. 

® Papers rel. opinm, p. 77, 
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which were exaggerated and not warranted by the facts in 
the case. These errors in fact were taken up one by one by 
Sir J. Bowring, then governor and plenipotentiary, and in a 
report to the Foreign Secretary he combated so successfully 
the statements made in the memorial that the government 
adhered to its policy of suggestion and non-intervention ; and 
the instructions on the .subject of the opium trade given to 
Lord Elgin differed in no material respect from those which 
had been given to Sir H. Pothinger. It is significant of the 
divergence in the direction of the current of opinion in the two 
countries that, in the month in which Lord Shaftesbury’s 
memorial was presented, August 185.5, the Taotai at Shanghai, 
head of the Imperial customs, was on the one hand threatening 
to confiscate opium landed without his permit, and on the other 
demanding a duty of .S25 a chest for opium landed with his 
permit ; both confiscation and duty were resisted by the 
opium dealers, Chinese, but, after a year’s disputation, in 
October 18.56 the matter was compromised on tlie basis of a 
duty of .S20 a chest. Small lK)ats, with official flags flying, 
wei'e stationed near the opium .shij)s at Wusung in order to 
secure the payment of this duty, finally settled at Tls. IfJ, but 
the store-ships themselves were interfered with no more than 
before.'* In Ajn'il 1857 the official collection of this duty was 
extended to Ningpo.' ’ 

§ 13. I’ublic opinion in ..Vmerica was pronounced against the 
opium trade. Of tlie protestfuit missionaries in China during 
the years 18fI4 to 1860 it may be said generally that the 
Americans outmnnbcrcd the English in the proportion of two 
to one ; and their reports to the home societies produced a 
marked effect on the deeply religious sense of the American 
people, which, moreover, was then in the first flush of its great 
temperance movement. Of the American merchants in Cliina 
some took as active a part in the opium trade as they could, 
but there was a large proportion of them who, from purely 
conscientious motives, not only took no part in the trade, but 
were actively opposed to it, and on every available opportunity 

Sir J. Rowring to Lord Clarendon, Jan. 8th, 1856, Papers rel. oirium, p. 36. 

North-China Herald, Aug. 18tli, Sept. 1st, 1855. 

“ Cf. antea, § 2. 

” North-China Herald, March 27th, 1857. 

« Ibid., April 18th, 25th, 1857. 
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supported the luissionavics in their denunciations of its evils. 
The expressed policy of the government reflected the opinion 
of the people, and, in the firet treaties, 1842-1844, the American 
was the only one which .supported the Chinese prohibition of 
the trade — not only in the text of the treaty itself,'” but also 
by the inclusion of the words “ opium contraband ” in the 
tariff. Until 1854 the consuls were appointed from the 
members of the firm of Russell & Co., one of those actively 
engaged in the trade, and there was therefore no official utterance 
on the subject from them ; but the American naval officers 
took frequent occasion to give warning that they would afford 
no protection to ships or pei'sons engaged in the illicit traffic. 

§ 14. On the appointment of Mr. Reed as minister-plenipo- 
tentiary the government at Washington reiterated its policy of 
opposition to the traffic, and he was instructed to support the 
Chinese policy and to reaffirm the provisions against opium 
contained in the treaty of Wanghia. He arrived in China, 
therefore, pi-edisposed against the legalisation of the trade, 
both by his official instructions and by his own opinions ; but 
a study on the spot of the general conditions of trade and the 
evils of a special traffic conducted on a basis of smuggling, 
infraction of the law, and corrupt connivance of the officials, 
caused him to modify his view.s. J^ord lilgin was limited to 
his instructions that he was to do no more than propose a 
change in the law ; and he had sufficient breadth of view to 


realise that his instructions were right — that it would not be 
wise to impose on a defeated govei’innent so momentous a 
change in a trade of so peculiar a character. At the same 
time he realised also the many and great evils resulting from the 
vast smuggling trade, and desired strongly to see the Chinese 
themselves admit the wisdom of legalising the traffic and 
collecting from it the revenue of whicli their government was 
now deprived, although he could “ not reconcile it to my sense 
of right to urge the Imperial government to abandon its 
traditional policy in this respect, under the kind of pressure 
which we were bringing to bear upon it at Tientsin.”^' At 
this juncture, after the treaties were signed and before the 
negotiations respecting the trade rules were entered upon, 


/ 


“ .\m. tr. Wanghia, art. xxxiii. . , „„„ 

r.onl Elgin to Mr. Reed, Oct. intli.lSijR, fon'.rol. Elgin’s Mission, p. M'-' 
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Mr. Reed addressed a formal communication to Lord Elgin 
in which, after urging that the export duty on tea ought to l>e 
lowered in the new tariff' about to be discussed, he took up the 
question of the opium trade. Hi.s instructions were to offer 
to the Chinese the support of the American government in any 
lawful measures for the suppres-sion of the trade, but, in his 
conferences with the Chinese officials, he had found that his 
ovei'tures evoked no response; and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the desire to obtain a revenue from opium was now 
stronger than the wish to prohibit it. He had further been 
impressed with the evils resulting from the illicit traffic, which 
had “ all the dishonourable features of a great smuggling 
transaction,” and which was “ degrading alike to the producer, 
the importer, the official, whether foreign or Chinese, and the 
purchaser ” ; and he was “ at a loss to understand why this 
inconvenient masquerade was kept up.” Of effective prohibi- 
tion he was not sanguine, and was now in favour of legalising 
and regulating a trade which could not be effectively pro- 
hibited. Finally, notwithstanding Lord Elgin’s “ repugnance 
to inti’oduce the subject of opium to the considcrafion of the 
Chinese,” he appealed to the amba-ssador’s “ high sense of duty 
to consider whether wo, the representatives of Western and 
Christian nations, ought to consider our work done without some 
attempt to induce or compel an adjustiueut of tlic pernicious 
difficulty ” ; and added : “ In such an attempt I sliall cordially 
unite.” 

§ 16. The American government had adopted the policy 
expi’c.ssed in the anti-opium agitation in England and America, 
and had instructed its representative to support the Chinese in 
any lawful measures to suppre.ss the traffic ; and any experienced 
diplomat, any trained servant of the state, would have been 
bound by the letter of his instructions, and, if he formed an 
opinion adverse to them, must at least have remained neutral 
and awaited further in.structions before deliberately altering the 
avow'ed policy of his government. On his arrival in China, 
Mr. Reed undoubtedly found an “ insufferable ” state of 

* Mr. Heed to I^rd Elgin, Sopt. 13th, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 393. 

• “ The evils of smuggling opium were insufferable. . . . The solution to 
a statesman in Lord Elgin’s position was e.xceedingly difficult in relation 
to this point, and he perhaps took the safest course under the existing cir- 
cumstances.”— 8. IV. Williams, “Middle Kingdom,” ii, p. tio". 
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affairs, injurious to all the intci’ests concerned ; and ho found 
further that his own nationals engaged in the trade were gi-oatcr 
offenders than the English, since the Americans coniinitted 
breaches of their own law, as expressed in the treaty of 
Wanghia. To remedy this was imperative, hut it does not seem 
fitting that the initiative should have been taken by an envoy 
whose instructions expressly enjoined on him the opposite 
course ; and Mr. Reed must be included among those who have 
betrayed great causes. At Tientsin he delilierately omitted 
from his treaty the anti-opium provisions of the treaty of 
Wanghia,’’'* which were a dead letter; and at Shanghai he 
supplied to Loixl Elgin the impulse which was needed to induce 
him to raise the question at all. Eortified by tlie support of 
the representative of the only other nation which liad a con- 
siderable share in the caiTving trade, both in opium and in 
general commodities. Lord Elgin no longei- saw any reason for 
hesitating to propose the legalisation of the ofiiiim trade to the 
Chinese deputies. 

§ 16. Tlic regulation of the opium trade nas brought up at 
the second conference on the tariff and trade rules, lield on 
October 13th, and no objection was made by the Cliincsc 
deputies.’’' They only stipulated for certain (>xceptional treat- 
ment, since, at the time of .signing the treaty, the trade in 
opium was still legally prohibited, and this was acceded to at 
the .same sitting. Fnder the rule “ regarding certain com- 
modities heretofore contraband,” ’’- it was declared that “ the 
restrictions affecting ti'ade in opium . . . are relaxed under 
the following conditions.” Opium wa.s to pay Tls. 30 a picul 

“ “ At your Exc’ellonnv's iiislancc, wliilc the Anicriciiii truiily was in l"''- 
press at Tientsin, I struck out fnnii the Ur-ift tlic expre.-.-' piDliihitinn nf oiuum, 
which, as joii are aware, is in tlic treaty d Wanphia." -.Mr. lieccl to Lorn 
Elgin, nbi sup. 

“Well do I leraenilirr the hland surprise oC the ('liine -,0 deputies w'’™ 
1 informed them that the anti-opium article was withdrawn. . . . [Mr- 
had] backed down under a menace from Lord Elgin to introduce into the 
Jiritish treaty an article in favour of opium. . . . Mr. Heed had no axe 
princijiles ; he had gained his appointment by becoming a politiciil tnrncnat. 
His propo.sal to prohibit opium was intended to win popularity, his introduc- 
tion of it into his tariff was designed to obtain tbe credit of a u®""" 
initiative.”— W. A. V. Martin, “ A Cycle of Cathay,” p. 184. It may I*® 
that the Americans did not join in the negotiations on the tariff; or.cn p- 
xxii, § l.S. 

Minutes of conferences, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 400. 

“ Kules of trade, rule v, Treaties, i, p. 232. 
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import duty. The importer wa.s to sell it only at the port. 
It was to be carried into the interior by Chinese only, and only 
as Chinese property ; the foi'cign trader would not be allowed 
to accompany it. The passport and transit dues privileges 
were not to be extended to it, and the transit dues were to be 
arranged as the Chinese government saw fit ; and tariff' revision 
was not to apply to opium. And so the great problem was 
settled on terms of a comproini.se which, considering the proved 
ncce.s.sity of a .settlement, and putting the moral aspect of the 
{juestion entirely to one side, must be considered fair to both 
parties. It had been demonstrated that, for whatever reason, 
the government was povveiie.ss to prevent the foreign importer 
from introducing opium into China ; and the foreign importer 
was in future permitted to bring the drug to the treaty port, 
and there only, and to land it on payment of a duty which, 
though somewhat exceeding the ordinary five per cent, rate of 
the tariff, wa.s .still so moderate in amount as to reduce to a 
minimum the temptation to smuggling ; and the organised 
“ .smuggling,'” or delivery outside the treaty ports, cea.sed at 
once, and henceforth all opium in foreign hands was taken 
to the authoiiscd places of trade. After being imported the 
opium was to be solely in Chine.se hands, and subject to the 
unfettered discretion of the Chinese government ; it might be 
heavily taxed, and, in fiict, thirty veal’s later it was ascertained 
that the average amount of inland taxation was nearly three 
times the import duty. Moreover, the government was left free, 
if it so wished, to decree the decapitation of any Chinese found 
with opium in their possession or .selling it ; but, in fact, for 
fifty years there was no renewal of the edicts against the dis- 
tributing trade of opium, and for more than that term the 
treasury has derived a revenue from the trade. A feeling of 
ho.stility to opiuni-.smoking .survived in the empire, and there 
was at times a revival of the agitation against it ; hut no 
effective steps were taken until the issue of the edicts of 1906. 



TABLE G 

OpitTM, 1840-1860 


^Shipments from Calcutta and Bombay (not including Damdn), and 
estimated consumption in China. 


Year 

(March 

31st). 

Shipmenth fhom India. 

Estimated 
Demand 
clsow hero. 

Estimated 
Consump- 
tion, China. 

Bengal.] 

Malwa. 

Total. 

Annual 

Average. 

Chests, 

Cheats. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chest.s. 

IROO-n 

2, 860 

1,324 

3,974 


4,016* 

1811-21 

2,824 

1,440 

4,261 


4,553* 

1821-28 

4,795 

4,772t 

9,5<>7t 


8,01.3* 

1828-35 

7,207 

10,899+ 

18,10(i+ 


17,736* 

1835-39 

16,317 

18,3Sot 

.34,702t 




18,965 

1,6.*)4 

20,619 

.5,000 

1.5,619 

* ■ 

17.858 

16,773 

31,6.31 

.5,' on 

2.0,631 


18,827 

14,681 

33, .508 

.".,000 

28,.‘jOS 

^B !g IB 

18,362 

24,337 

42,69!) 

6,000 

:!(•., 699 

^B if 9 

15,104 

13,563 

28,667 

.">,000 

21!, 667 

^B 3 !fl 

18,350 


.39,010 

6,000 

3.!, OKI 

^B Is ifl 

21,4.37 

12,635 

34,072 

6,000 

28,012 

^B ? B 

21,648 

18,602 

10,2.50 

7,000 

33,2.)0 

1818 

.30,515 

15,485 


.8,000 

.38,000 

Bin 


16,.509 

53,075 

10,000 

43,075 

■ :S 

.34.863 

18,062 

52,925 

10,000 

42,92.". 


• 33,561 

22.000 

55,561 

11,000 

41, .561 

1852 

.36,600 

2.3,000 


11,000 


1853 

39.46.3 

27,111 

66,574 

12,000 

54, ST*! 

1854 

48,319 

26,204 

74,52.3 

13,000 

61,523 

1855 

6.3,.321 

25,033 

78,354 

13,000 


185(1 

44,9.38 

25 668 

70.606 

12,000 

,".8,601! 

1857 

42,441 

29,944 

72,-385 

12,000 ' 

60,385 

1858 

38,611 

36,355 

74,960 

13,000 1 

61,9(16 

1869 

.34,685 

41,1.37 

7.5,822 


62,822 

18G0 

25,950 

32,731 

58,681 


47,681 


* Including also Turkey opium, 
t Including Malwa opium from DamUn. 
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§ 1. Ix the foreign trade of China, during the years 1842 to 
1858, tlie English had the largest share, being probably directly 
interested, as importers and exporters, in fully two-thirds of 
the coniinodities passing in and out, but in this must be 
included the silk which they handled and transmitted through 
London on behalf of French buyers ; the Americans came next, 
especially as shippers of tea, and in addition they had developed 
an important carrying trade, reaching its highest level between 
1850 and 1856, in which they acted as carriers of the goods of 
others, chiefly between China and London ; the interest of other 
nations was as yet of the slightest. Of the foreign merchants 
resident in the treaty ports the British constituted a majority. 

667 
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with the Americans next in importance.* Tliere was therefore 
a greater volume of British iiitei’cst to lie affected a(hersel_\ by 
illegal impediments obstructing the course of foreign trade, or 
by acts of \ iolence against the pei’soiis of foreign residents, and 
a greater \ olume of English \ oices among those offering advice 
and warning to the negotiators of 1858. The foreign merchants 
in China had a clear idea of what they wanted. Putting in 
the forefront their trading interests, as was natural for people 
cominorant only in the country and anxious to accunmlatc the 
fortune which should enable them to return to their natiie 
land, they were insistent on the renioial of all restrictions 
which iinpaii'ed their market, and their estimate of a proper 
market was measured rather by the volume of goods they had 
to offer, than liv the amount which tlie Chinese consumers 
were ready to buy. They further insisted tliat tlie cup of 
Chinese iniquities was full to overflow iiig, and that now was 
the time to tie the hands of the Chinese government so that 
its officials should not again be in a position to woik mischief 
to them and theiv trade. 

§ 2. To Lord Elgin, as representing this British interest, 
was by common consent assigned the lead in the negotiations 
of 1858 ; and to him was in effect left the decision what should 
be included and what omitted in the terms to be “extorted 
under military pressure,”' and therefoie not to he rejected, 
how'ever unpalatable. He was fortunate in his colleague and 
ally, Baron Gros, whose voice was always for moderation, and 
who exercised much iiiHueiice over Lord Elgin ; ’ hut the 
English ambassador was a statesman of much experience 


' In IS.'ij thoic wpie l.V) ISiitish (111 Eiiulisli and U r.n^cL .iiid othei 
Indian) .vnd 2.1 Amonc.iii filin', in ( I 1111.1 111 a lol.il nt 2n‘) , and (ile I’litisli .iiid 
l.iUAinciicnn 111 .1 Intal of 1112 adult iii.ilu civdiin tmumn iC'-idents-Aiigln- 
t'hiiipsi' Ualendai Ini Js.'ij tl oli.ip \ni. ^ 1 , 111 /e 

In IS.'i.'j, oL 1.17 'hu)', (l.'i7,l‘ll toii'-i tiilucd .il tin- lioit of Shainiliai, -I-’ O’* 
75,131 tons) were under the British and !Wi(o£ 56,71)2 tons) under the Anieiiwu 
fi.ig 'I he exports from bhanghai in 18.'i3 were valued at S 2 d,i)l.'id 80 ; of tins 
total tliL value of the shipments in British ships was §ll,4i5,dOU, and lu 
Amciiu'in slops $3,444,630. Cf. chap, xiii, § 1.4. 

- Cl chap, xxii, § 21. n i, /i-l 

* Ills iiilluenee tailed only on one occasion, when, in October 1860, he i< 

not sucoeid in persuading Lord Elgin to abandon his decision to bum 
palace of Y uenmingyuen. Cf. chap, xxvi, 21, 22. , 

* Boin in 1811, he was governor of Jamaica in 1812, and go\einor-gen 
of Canada m 1840. In 1801 he was sent as mci loj to India wlitic lie nie 
1S03 
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and sound judgment, and the decisions he took were his own. 
As was the case also with Sir H. Pottinger and Sir J. P. Davis, 
the conduct of Lord Elgin and the line of policy adopted by 
him were much criticised by the English residents in China 
as not adequate to the situation, and calculated to lead to the 
same state of unsettlement which followed on the earlier 
treaties ; but Lord Elgin was one who could think imperially — 
his object was to leave behind him a situation which should 
conduce to peace and not to continued friction, and his treaty 
hcOs been the rule governing China’s international relations 
during the more than half a century which has elapsed since 
its signature. The principle on which he acted is best elucidated 
by his own words in transmitting the treaty ; 


“ Tliu concessions obtained in it from the t'liinese ffovernmeiit are not 
ill tliemselves extruvajcaiit ; nor, with tlie excejitiou of the important 
jirinciide of extraterritoriality, in excess of tliose wliich commercial 
nations are wont freely to grant to each other ; hot, in the eyes of the 
Chinese government, tlicy amount to a revolution, and involve the 
surrender of some of the most cherished principles of the traditional 
policy of the empire. Tliey have been extorted, therefore, from its fears. 
These concessions, moreover, thins extorted from the fear.s of the Cliinese 
government . . . will no doiilit he claimed and exerci.sed very generally 
by the siiitjects and citizens of other occidental nations. In framing the 
clauses of the treaty herewith sulnnittcd, I have not been uiimiiidfnl of 
tlie claims which, on Hie.sc grounds, the (.'hinese government has on our 
forltearanco and moderation.” ‘ 


The vinxlict of ])oslentv has been that history has justified 
his as.sertion that “I have been C'hina’.s friend in all thi.s,"“ 
and tliat, in following this policy, he also best served Briti.sh 
interests. 

§ 3. National Status. — This narrative of events from the 
airival of J.ord Napier in 1834 to the withdrawal of the allied 
forces from Peking in 18()0, is the record of the efforts made, 
at first by England alone, and then by^ the United States and 
Erance, in co-operation with England, to .secure from the 
haughty court of Peking recognition of the fact that the 
Western powers were not vassals of Chino, but were sovereign 
powers entitled to be treated on a plane of equality. Pecuniary 
interest was at tlie bottom of the Chinese resistance to many 

‘ Lord Elgin to Lord Malmesbury, July 12th, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgiu’s 
Mission, p. 

‘ Walioiid, " Letters,” p. 252. 
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others of the deinands proferretl, hut in the opposition to this 
claim there was the strong ingi-edieni of national pride ; the 
sovei’eigns wlio occupied the tlirone lind never yet received tlie 
representative of any nation whose claim to eipiality was recog- 
nised, and the sovereigns of the nineteenth century were slow 
to recognise that any change had come to international relations. 
The Chinese policy had always Ijcen to treat its foreign affaire 
as purely commercial, and to commit their regulation anc 
administration to the provincial authorities at Canton, whicli 
was at once the .sea-port at which the foreign trade was centred 
and the sea-port the farthest removetl from the scat of govern- 
ment ; no direct relations with the Imperial government were 
ever permitted. Lord Elgin .saw, as others before him had 
seen, that here lay the root of the diHicultv. A provincial 
governor considered first the interests of his own province and 
not those of the empire. “ lie regards the interests of other 
provinces rather as a jealous i-ival than as a protector,” and 
therefore could not be expected to exerci.se an independent 
judgment ; “ his life and fortune are absolutely at the disposal 
of a jealous government, profoundly ignorant of foreign affiiirs.”’ 
I.<ord Elgin was resolved to alter this haljit of leaving foreign 
affiiirs to the discretion of a provincial viceroy, being also con- 
vinced that direct relations between tbe Inijierial government 
and the foreign representative would work to remove mis- 
underetanding and mitigate the general prejudice against 
foreigners. He accordingly inserted in tlie treaty a provision " 
that the British envoy might reside permanently at Peking. 
To this the Chinese offered their sti'ongest and their longest 
opposition but, after an hone.st attempt to consider their 
views, the eients of 18.55) and 1860 ultimatelv compelled strict 
adhesion to the letter of the stipulation. The privilege there- 
upon became the right of the other powers engaged in the 
negotiations. The Chinese would not waive their demand 
for the kotow, to which the foreign powers would not accede, 
and the .settlement of the right of personal audience was post- 
poned for yet another fifteen years ; but the acceptance of the 

• Lord Elgin to Lord Malmesbury, July 12tli, 1858, Corr. rcl. Elgin's 
Mission, p, 346. 

“ Hr. tr. Tient.sin, 185.8, art. iii. 

“ C'f. chap, xxii, §§ 16, 21, 22 ; chap, xxv, passim. 

Am. tr. Tientsin, 1858, ait. vi j Fr. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. ii. 
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permanent legation constituted in effect a recognition of 
national equality, 

§ 4. Diplomatlo Belations. — Nothing more clearly demon- 
strates the need for some change in the international relations 
than the minuteness with which it was thought proper to pre- 
scribe the nature of the attentions to be shown to foreign 
envoys. The most elementary acts of courtesy were carefully 
stipulated for in a treaty of peace and amity which was meant 
to endure for ever, and which has been in force, with but slight 
amendment, for more than half a century. The foreign envoy 
was to be allowed to visit the capital ; he was not to be called 
upon to perform any derogatory ceremony, but, in return, was 
to be polite to the sovereign to whom he was accredited ; he 
niiglit acquire a site for a residence, and choose his own servants; 
and any one disrespectful to him was to be severely punished.” 
He was to be allowed to travel, and his correspondence was not 
to be interfered with ; he could employ his own couriers ; but 
he was to pay his own expens&s.*^ He was to have direct 
I’ehitions with a high minister of state at Peking ; and the 
Chinese envoys abroad were to enjoy reciprocal rights.” The 
forms for correspondence were regulated ; ' ‘ but communications 
were to be in the foreign languijge, accompanied for the present 
by a translation into Chinese, but the foreign text was to be 
authorilative.'"’ Interviews were no longer to be refused by 
viceroys or governors ; ” and foreigners ■were not be styled Vi 
(biirbarian) in oflicial documents.” 

§ 5. Consuls.— Consuliir officers might be appointed to any 
of the treaty ports, and were to be treated with due re.spect by 
the Chinese authorities ; consuls were to rank with taotais and 
vice-consuls with prefects (chih-fu).” By the earlier treaties it 
was provided that British consuls were “to see that the just 
duties and other dues of the Chinese government are duly dis- 
charged by British subjects ” and to be “ security for all 

" Br. tr., avl. iii ; Am. tr., .art. v ; Fr. tr., art. ii. 

'•* Br. tr., art. iv ; Am. tr., art. v ; Fr. tr., art. ii. 

“ Br. tr., arts, v, vi ; Am. tr., art. iv; Pr. tr., art. ii. 

" Br. tr. Nanking, 1842, art. xi; Am. tr. Tientsin, 1838, art. vii ; Fr. tr. 
Tientsin, ls38, art. iv. 

Br. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. 1; Fr. tr., art. iii. 

Am. tr., art. viii. 

■■ Br. tr., art. li. 

Br. tr., ait. vii ; Am. tr., art. x; Fr. tr., art. v. 

Br. tr. Nanking, 1812, art, ii. 
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British merchant ships entering any of the aforesaid five ports.”-" 
These obligations were not ajisiiined by any other power, and 
the provision was not included in the British treaty of 1858. 

§ 6. Hongkong. — In the coiu-.se of twenty years a change 
came over the attitude of the Engli.sli towards Hongkong. In 
January 1841 Captain Elliot, though without authority,-’ accepted 
the cession of Hongkong, but with the accompanying condition 
that “all just charges and duties to the empire upon the com- 
merce carried on there are to be paid as if the trade were con- 
ducted at Whampoa.”-’’ I..ord Palmerston was at first inclined 
to believe that this condition rendered the cession of little 
value ; hut in his instructions to Sir 11. Pottinger -’ he referred 
to several instances in Europe of the collection of dues on 
foreign soil, and expressed his opinion that, by such a procedure 
at Hongkong, “ British commerce might be much encouraged.” 
At the close of 1843 Sir J. E. Davis “ was told by Lord Aber- 
deen, before quitting England, that it might be necessary to 
tolerate the presence of a Chinese mandarin, for tlie control of 
the natives.” The treaty arrangements actually made did not 
provide for the presence of a Chinese revenue officer in the 
colony, but they made some provision which, if properly carried 
out, would have allowed to the Chinese authorities an effective 
control over the local trade between Hongkong and Chinese 
ports.-" Owing chiefly to the fault of the Chinese authorities, 
but partly also to the strong desire of the Hongkong merchants 
to establish the colony on an ab-solutely free-trade basis, this 
control was never brought into operation ; and in the treaty of 
1858 Hongkong was not even mentioned ; it was a British port 
and was to be treated on the footing of any other foreign port. 

§ 7. Treaty Ports. — To the five ports opened to foreign 
trade by the first settlement were now added eleven others: 
Newchwang, Tengchow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Chinkiang, lai- 
wanfu, Tamsui, Swatow, Kiuugcbow, Nanking ; and, in I860, 

“ Br. Gen. Beg. Trade, 1843, art. xv. 

•' Of. appendix H. 

” Of. chap. X, § 14. 

“ Of. chap. X, § 16. 

Cf. chap, z, § 28 ; appendix K. 

“ J. F. Davis, “ China since the Peace," ii, p. 46. 

“ Br. tr. Bogne, 1843, arts, xiii-xvi. C£. chap. xi. § 17. 

Cf. chap, xii, § 16. . 

Br. tr. Tientsin, 1858, arts, x, xi j Am. tr., art. xiv ; Fr. tr., art. vi. 
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Tientsin.’^ The opening of Hankow and Kiukiang was to be 
deferred until peace was restored on tlie Yangtze ; ^ the opening 
of Nanking was also to he deterred, '** and it was actually effected 
only in 1899; Kiungchow was not opened until 1876; for 
Tengchow was substituted the liarbour of Chefoo, forty miles to 
the e<ast,as offering a better anchorage, the port being at Yentai, 
on the opposite shore ; and a considerable but illicit foreign 
coasting trade had already, some years before they were opened, 
grown up with Swatow, Taiwanfu and Tamsui.^® At these 
ports, and at these only, foreign merchants were permitted to 
reside and trade, and to them foreign ships were permitted 
to resort ; ships attempting to trade at other ports were liable 
to confiscation. At the ports merchants might buy and rent 
houses and were protected from all exactions.*® 

§ 8. Monopolies. — All combinations of the nature of mono- 
poly having hcen abolished by the first treaties, no reference 
was again made to the general subject in the British and 
American treaties of 1858 ; but in the French treaty the prohi- 
bition of monopolies was renewed, and free competition guaran- 
teed.*^ All the treaties, however, concurred in providing for 
freedom of contz’aet in buying and selling, in the employment 
of Chinese, in hiring boats and lighters, in the retaining of 
teachers and buying of books, etc.** 

§ 9. Passports. — It was provided that foreigners might 
“ travel for their pleasure or for purposes of trade to all parts 
of the interior,” under passport to be issued by the consul and 
countersigned by the Chinese authorities. Any person com- 
mitting an offence, or found without a passport in the interior, 
was to be sent to the nearest consul without being subjected to 
ill-usage. The passport privilege was not to be extended to the 
crews of ships. No passport was required for excursions within 
100 li (33 miles) of the ports.*“ 

“ Br. oonv. Puking, 18G0, art. iv j Fr. conv., art. vii. 

“ Br. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. x. 

” Fr. tr. Tientsin, 1868. art. vi. 

“ Mr. J. Jardine to Lord Elgin, Oct. 1st, 18.57, Corr. rel. Elgin’s Mission, p. 83. 

“ Br. tr. Tientiiin, 1858, arts, xii, xlvii ; Am. tr., arts, xii, xiv ; Fr. tr., arts, 
vii, xii. By the American (art. xiv) and French (art. vii) treaties the cargoes 
of ships trading at non-treaty ports were also liable to confiscation. 

** Fr. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. xiv. 

® Br. tr., arts, xiii, xiv ; Am. tr., arts, xv, xvii, xxv ; Fr. tr., arts, x, xi, 
xviii. 

* Br. tr., art, ix ; Fr. tr., art. viii. 
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§ 10 . Acts of Violence. — ^The British treaty provided for 
concerted measures for the suppression of piracy ; in theory 
there had been concert for this purpose during the preceding 
fifteen years, but in practice the suppression of piracy had been 
left to the English both by China and by other foreign powers, 
their shipping interest, the interest endangered, being greater 
than that of others.^** All the treaties provided that national 
ships of war engaged in protecting coinmeice should receive all 
due facilities ; that, if foreign ships were plundered, it was the 
dutv of the Chinese to punish the offenders and to recover the 
stolen property ; that the property of foreign residents should 
be pratected by the Chinese from mob violence.'*'' The French 
treaty made explicit reference to the claims to be made on 
China for compensation for injury to propei'ty on shore;'"' but 
by the American treaty the Chinese authorities, while bound 
to exercise due diligence in recovering property plundered from 
ships, were absolved from the obligation to pay compensation 
for any not so r-ecovered, unless collusion with the pirates were 
shown to exist. “ 

§ 11. Criminal and CivilJurisdiction. — The principle of extra- 
territoriality was carried further than in the first settlement, 
and but little of the procedure as it exists to-day, in 1910, was 
left unsettled by the treaties of 1858, though matters of detail 
were further developed, by regulation in iHb’o, and by treaty in 
1876 and in 1880. All questions in regard to rights, whether 
of property or person, between foreigners of the same nationality, 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the authorities of that | 
nationality. Similar questions Ijetween foreigners of different 
nationalities were to be regulated by the treaties existing be- 
tween the two jjoweis concerned, without interference on the ^ 
part of China ; in practice this has meant that the plaintiff has 
sought his remedy from the court to whose jurisdiction the 
defendant is subject.. In criminal cases in whicli a foreigner was 
party on the one side and a Chinese on the other, the pereon 
accused of an offence was to be tried and punished by the 
authorities and according to the laws of his own country. In 


]{r. tr., art. liii. 

“ Cf. chap. XV, §§ 4, |j. 

“ Br. tr., arts, xviii, xix, lii ; Am. tr., arts, i.v, xi, xiii ; 
XXX, xxxiv, xxxvi. 

''' i<'i. U'., art. xxxvi. Am. U’., art. xiii. 


Fr. tr., arts. xxi*i 
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similar civil cases the protecting officials on the two sides were 
to endeavour to arrange them amicabh’, failing which they were 
to investigate them jointly ; in practice such cases come hefore 
the courts of the defendant, but the consul has exercised his 
right of supervision over those coming hefore the Chinese 
courts.'® Extradition was also provided for Chinese criminals 
or debtors escaping to foreign ships and houses, and for deserters 
from foreign ships into Chinese territory ; alst) for similar 
offenders between Hongkong and Chinese terri tor^•. 

§ 12. Missions. — Catholic inissionaries had worked in 
the Chinese field for three centuries, since the arrival of Francis 
Xavier, who died at Sliangchucn in 1.5.52. The first Protestant 
missionaries were those who accompanied tlie Dutch in 1627, 
and pre.achcd the gospel in Formosa; in 1662 five of their 
number were beheaded and the rc.st expelled with their country- 
men. 'I'he modern Protestant movement was inaugurated by 
the arrival of Dr. Robert Morrison at Canton in 1807 ; he 
devoted himself mainly to his very important dictionary and to 
translations, and was alone " in the field until the arrival in 
1829 of the American missionary. Dr. Elijah Coleman Bridgman. 
With the abolition of the factory system at Canton and the 
opening of additional ports in 1842, a new enthusiasm filled 
the workers and their numbere grew. In .lanuary 1845 there 
were, counting only adult males, 10 English, 20 American, and 

1 German ; in 1848 there were 19 English, 44 American, 

2 Swiss, and 2 German ; in 1855 there were 24 English, 
46 American, 2 Swiss, and 3 German. These h<ad a very 
necessary preliminary work to do in translating, but for preach- 
ing and personal influence they were restricted to the treaty 
ports and their immediate vicinity. To these zealous workers. 
Catholic and Protestant alike, the treaties of 1858 gave freedom 
of movement, by giving them freedom from molestation. 
Henceforth those who quietly professed and those who taught 
the doctrines of the Christian religion were not to be harassed 
or persecuted on account of their faith.'*® In addition, the 

® Br. tr., arts, xv, xvi, xvii ; Am. tr., arts, xi, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii : Fr. tr., 
arts, xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix. 

* Br. tr., arts, xxi, xxii, xxiii ; Am. tr., art. xviii ; Fr. tr., art. xxxii. 

“ Except that, 1813-1816, he was Joined for a time by tbeRev. \Vm. Milne, 
of the same society. 

“ Br. tr., art. viii ; Am. tr., art. xxix j Fr. tr., art. xiii. 
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French treaty stipulated that effective protection was to be 
given to missionaries going peaceably into the interior and duly 
provided with passports. The further concession of the riglit 
to hold property in the interior,"' secured to the Catholic 
niis.sionaries in 1860, secured also to the Protestant missions the 
right to lease houses for stations in the interior ; and from that 
Year the missions of all Christian denominations and all nations 
found opened to them for mission work the immense field of the 
empire of China, from Kansu in the west to Kiangsu in the 
east, and from Manchuria in the norih to Kwangtung in 
the south. 

§ 13. Tariff of Duties. — The American treaf v provided .simply 
for the continuance of the tariff annexed to the treaty of 
Wanghia, “ except so far as it may be modified by treaties with 
other nations.” *' Under the provisions of the British and French 
treaties, a revised tariff was agreed to,’' based generally on a 
rate of 5 per cent, on the value of that time ; this tariff was 
subject to revision at intervals of ten years ; duties were to be 
paid to official bankers ; and standai’d weights and measures 
were to be .supplied by the Chinese customs. ' ' 

§14. Customs Procedure : Ships. — On the ariival of a mer- 
chant ship the customs might .send officers on board to protect 
the revenue, but they mast supply themselves with food, and 
were not allowed to exact fees ; this tapped one of the roots 
of former malpractice, and protected the ship against the 
extortion of the underlings. The ship's papers were to be 
lodged without delay with the consul, who was then without 
delay to report her name, tonnage, and the nature of her cargo ; 
the master was responsible for the cori’cctness of the manifest, 
and for a false manifest was liable to a fine of Tls. 500. Permit 
to open hatches might then be is.sued, and special permits must 
be taken out to land or ship cargo, oi' to tranship from one 
vessel to another. When all dues and duties had been paid, 
the customs was to issue a port clearance, and the consul might 
then return the ship's papers, without which she could not sail. 

* Fr. cotiv. Peking, 1860, art. vi. 

” Am. tr. Tientsin, 1858, art. xv. 

" C'f. cliap. xxii, § 19. . _ .. . 

" ]3r. tr., arts, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, xxxiii, xxxiv ; Fr. tr., arts, xxvi, p'li. 
Rules oE Trade, 1868, additional rule to those signed by France, Ireaties, . 
p. 669. 

“ Br. tr., art. xxxvi ; Am. tr., art. xviii I’l-. tr., art. xvi. 
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Any ship concerned in smuggling might be prohibited from 
trading further at any Chinese port. All penalties legally 
enforced were to belong to the Chinese government.®' This 
was a system adapted to a carrying trade in sailing vessels, few 
of them exceeding 400 tons burden, which made leisurely 
voyages, remained long in port, and delivered tlieir cargo against 
bill of lading; and it has had to be applied to a ti-ade 
can’icd in steamers, some of them exceeding 4000 tons register, 
hastening from port to port, and discharging their cargoes in a 
few hours, unassorted, into wharves and warehouses, in which 
they may remain uncleared at the customs for a month or more 
after the departure of the vessel which brought them. The 
rule requires that all duties shall be paid before the departure 
of the ship ; in practice, in the case of steamers, the duties 
often remain unpaid for weeks, and it is in the grant of this 
privilege, not secured by treaty, that the customs finds its 
principal lever in the control of shipping which is otherwise so 
fully protected by many treaty privileges. 

§ 16. Customs Procedure : Goods. — In the appraisement and 
asse.ssmcnt of duty on his goods the foreign mei'chant was most 
fully protected. In fixing a value the customs was not left 
without a check, but must call in other merchants to ai’bitrate ; 
on the other hand, there was no power to call for invoices. The 
method of settling net weight and tare was carefully prescribed. 
A proportionate reduction of duty was to be allowed on 
damaged goods. Imports having once paid duty on arrival 
might be re-exported to another Chinese port without further 
payment ; and, if re-exported to a foreign port, a drawback was 
to be issued for the import duty originally paid.’’® These pro- 
visions were simple, e, specially when applied to a simple tariff, 
and they required to be supplemented by much regulation 
during the coining years ; for this the machinery was supplied 
in the new organisation under foreign control which wa.s, for 
foreign trade, to replace the old native control ; but all regula- 
tions were necessarily within the four corners of the treaty, and 
the foreign merchant has from that time enjoyed a highly 
privileged position. 


Br. tr., arts, xxxvii-xli, xlviii, xlix; Am. tr., arts, xix, xxiii ; Fr. tr., 
arts, xvii, xx, xxv, xxviii. 
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§ 16. Coasting Trade. — ^No provision was ni.ule for tlie coast- 
ing trade in foreign bottoms, other tlnin a stipuliition tliat “ if 
a master of any vessel in port desii-e to discharge a part only of 
the cargo, it shall he lawful for him to do so, paving duty on 
such part only, and to proceed with the remainder to any other 
ports.” Yet a great coasting trade had grown up in the 
course of years, carried in ships of small size from all the 
countries of the world, even from some which had no otlier 
interest in the China trade,’*' and steamers under foreign Hags 
were soon to ply on the coast ami the Yangtze ; ami these 
vessels increased rapidly and displaced more and more the 
native junk, owing to their better sailing (pnalities, the greater 
protection given against piracy, and the insurability of their 
cargo.® ’ In the absence of regulation, some form of procedure 
had to be devised. On .sailing from a Chinese port the ultimate 
destination of their lading could never l>c positively certified in 
advance, and the cu.stoinary export duty was therefore levied on 
it ; on arrival at a second Chinese port, however, the provenance 
of the cargo was capable of certification, and, on production of 
the necessary proof, not an import duty, hut half that rate was 
levied a,s representing the tramsit dues which must have been 
paid on inland transit. This system of coast-trade duty, de- 
veloped outside the treaties, has subsisted to this day. 

§ 17. Tonnage Dues. — By the first treaty settlement the old 
fees for entry and clcaiunce, irregular in amount, l)ut seldom 
falling below .^10 a ton, were consolidated and at the same 
time reduced to Tl. O'SO a ton; bv the second .settlement 
they were further reduced to Tl. 0'4() a ton ; by both, ves.sels 
not exceeding 150 tons were charged at Tl.O'lO a ton only. 
Boats for passengers and letters only were exempt ; and a .ship, 
not breaking bulk, might remain in poit for a period not ex- 
ceeding forty-eight hours without l)cc(jming liable. Ships 
having once paid tonn.age dues were entitled to a certificate 
exempting them from further payment for a term of four 

“ Am. tr., art. xix ; Fr. tr., art. xxiv. 

“ Such a mosquito fleet was perhaps never before seen a5> thn.t which flew 
the flags of the Hanse Towns and of Scandinavia on the China coast between 

and 18J50; and many a frugal family on the Elbe, the AVeser, ann ilie 
Baltic lived and throve out of the earnings of these admirably managed and 
well-equipped vessels Michie, « Englishman in Ciiina,” i, p. 2lK. . 

Mr. J. Jardine to Lord Elgin, Oct. 1st, .1857, Corr. rel. Jilgms Mission, 

p. 83. 
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months.'’® The original fees for which tonnage dues were sub- 
stituted were a charge for admission to the privileges of the 
port — anchorage, supplies, trade, etc.— and were in no sense 
light dues ; but, incidentally and in a casual manner, it was now 
stipulated that the maintenance of lights, buoys, and beacons 
“ shall be provided for out of the tonnage dues.” ’’ The Chinese 
government, under the inspiration of the inspector-general of 
customs, interpreted thi.s most liberally, and, while re.serving 
three-tenths of the gross collection from tonnage dues for educa- 
tion on Western lines, devoted the remaining seven-tenths year 
after year to the maintenance of aids to navigation. 

§ 18 . Transit Dues. — The amount to be levied on the 
transit of foreign imports into the interior was left in the 
first settlement in an unsatisfactory state, it being stipulated 
only that it “ shall not exceed the present rates which are upon 
a moderate scale.” What were these “ present rates ” was 
never ascertainable ; and what the rates which have been in 
force and actually collected at any given time, it has never 
been possible to ascertain from that day to this, owing to the 
Chinese method of levying taxes, especially those on the move- 
ment of commodities.®" In the second settlement, therefore, 
while the right of the Chinese government to levy an additional 
duty on inland transit was recognised, an attempt was made to 
keep it within moderate limits, which were not to be exceeded ; 
and at the same time the privilege attaching to foreign imports 
was extended to Chinese produce declared to be for export to 
a foreign port. The foreign merchant was, in both cases, to 
be entitled to commute all inland transit dues by one payment 
in advance, the whole amount of which was not to exceed 
2^ per cent, on the value, i.e. half the tariff duty. Unauthorised 
sale at a point short of the declared destination was prohibited.®" 
§ 19 . Miscellaneous. — The consuls and the Chinese authorities 
were to consult together regarding the in.stallation of lights 
and other aids to navigation ; ®^ it has not been found necessary 
*“ Bp. tr., arts, xxix-xxxi ; Am. tr., art. xvi ; i’r. tr., arts, xx, xxii ; Fr. cunv. 
Teking, 1860, art. x. The four months’ certificate was supposed to c.\o1hiIc a 
second trip from Europe to China, but with the greater speed of stcamcri. 
it now happens often that a steamer has returned a second .time to (Miina 
from European ports within four months. " Eules of Trade, 1858, rule 
Declaration respecting transit duties, June 26th, 1813, Treaties, i, p. 165. 

" Cf. chap, ii, passim. 

" Br. tr., art. xxviii ; Fr. tr., art. xxiii ; Kules of Trade, 1858, rule vii. 

“ Br. tr., art. xxxii. 
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to act on this stipulation owing to the efficiency of the lights 
administration under the inspectorate of customs, l^’mcign 
ships were to be free to engage pilots to take them in and 
out of port;®” the French treaty provided for the issue of 
pilots’ licences by the consuls, but the task has been performed, 
better and without respect to nationality, l)v the customs 
administration. The American and French negotiators had 
seen the necessity of protecting the interests of t heir nationals, 
being neutrals, during the progress of hostilities to which they 
were not parties, and made due provision in the treaties for 
the uninteiTupted continuance of neutral trade." Finally, the 
American republic, not content with declaring that “there 
shall be, as there always has been, peace and friendship” 
between the two countries, undertook to “ exert its good offices 
to bring about an amicable aiTangeinent,” in the case of 
disagreement between China and a third jiower.'’' 

§ 20. Most-favoured-nation Clause, — There was general com- 
munity of interest among the Western powers in China, and 
each declared that it had no desire to obtain e.\clusive con- 
cessions, At the .same time no power had a wish to allow 
exclusive concessions to others ; and in each treaty was inserted 
a provision to the effect that this government and its subjects 
were to be “ allowed free and erpial participation in all 
privileges, immunities, and advantages that miiy have been 
or may be hereafter granted by China to any other nation.” 
This is the charter of privilege of the smaller powers, which, 
completing to-day a total of eighteen powers having treaties 
with China, have all included it in their treaties. 

§ 21. Indemnities. — ^I'he indemnities for the causes which 
led to the war were provided for in separate articles, not 
required to be published by China. By the treaties of Tientsin, 
1858, the sum of Tls. 4,000,000 was payable to England and 
Tls. 2,000,000 to France, increased in 1860 to Tls. 8,000,000 to 
each power ; and certain places were to be held as material 
guarantee for the payment, which was provided out of the 
customs revenue from foreign trade. 

Br. tr., art. sxxv ; Am. tr., art. xvii ; Fr. tr., art. xv. 

*■' Am. tr., art. xxvi ; Fr. tr., art. ixxi. 

“ Am. tr., art. i. 

“ Br. tr., art. liv ; Am. tr., art. xxi ; Fr. tr., art. xl ; Buss. tr„ art. xii. 

“ Cl obap. xzvi, § 26. 
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§ 1. The year 1859 opened at Canton with the sense of dis- 
quiet continuing to fill the minds of the English and French 
oflicers charged with control of the government of the city ; ' 
the activity of the hostile elements within the city was abated, 
but in the country around there were still evidences of an 
organisation intended, notwithstanding the treaties which had 
been signed, to operate against the military occupation. On 
January 4th two or three hundred braves took the unusually 
impudent step of “ sniping ” a body of 700 English marines as 
they returned from walking exercise, but they were held at 
a distance, and the marines reached Canton without casualties. 


' Of. chap, xxii, § 17. 
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After vainly demanding from Piknei the surrender of the ring- 
leaders, the English commander on the 8th led a force of loOO 
troops to Shektsing, where the incident had occurred, about 
seven miles from Canton. The braves had twenty camion and 
met one assault, but then fled, and no one in uniform could he 
found during the remainder of the mawh. The troops “ were 
everywhere received with great civility and respect by the 
people.”^ On January 18th a small expedition was despatched 
to Kongtsun, and “was throughout treated with civility.”'* On 
February 8th a force of 900 English and 1.'50 I'rench was 
despatched to Fayiin (Ilwahien), a town Ihirty miles north 
from Canton, the birthplace of Hung Siu-tsuen, and “ of late 
notorious as the headquarters of the connnittec employed in 
organising braves, and directing operations against the allies.” ‘ 
The expedition was received in the most friendly way by the 
minor officials and the people of the district, supplies being 
readily brought in ; and it returned to Canton on the 12th. 
The only people to suffer in their persons were four coolies of 
the English military train, who were publicly punished for 
pilfering. Another joint expedition was despatched by boat up 
the West River on February 19th, arriving at Wiichow on the 
24th ; it returned to Canton on Hlarch 8rd, Inn ing eveiywhere 
been well received by officials and people.’’ The country around 
Canton remained quiet for some time after this.'' 

§ 2 . In response to Lord Elgin’s complaint of the adi\e 
hostility at Canton, and his demand for the removal of the 
viceroy, he was informed that the .seal of Pligh Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs had been transferred from the Canton viceroy, 
Hwang Tsung-han, to the Nanking viceroy. Ho Kwei-tsing, who 
had .shown himself more fricndlv in manner to the foreign 
envoys. In acknowledging tlie receipt of the communication of 

- If. I’arkcs tej Vi'. Lockiiait, Jan. l.'ftli, J.'-.l!!, I.anc-f'iiofc, “ f.ifc ut ."ir Jl. 
I’arke.s,” i, p. 291. 

’ Jiani’-J’oole, op. cit., i, p. 291. , 

* Lord Elgin to Lord Malmesbury, Feb. 1859, Corr. rcl. Elgnis 

Mission, p. 480. . . 

This committee, among other hostile acts, had issued a notification offeMg 
a reward of $30,000 tor the head of Mr. Parkes. — Lane- Poole, op. cit., i, p. 

Lord Elgin to Kweiliang, etc., Oct. 7th, 1858, Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, p. »<• 

* Mr. Parkes’ report to Lord Elgin, March 12th, 1859, in Lane-Poole, op. cii., 
i, pp. 298 seq. 

” Consul Winchester to Mr. Bruce, Aug. 22nd, 1869, Corr. with Mr. JJru , 
H.M. en.-ext. and mm.-plen. in China, p. 
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this fact, Lord Elgin took occasion to refer pointedly to the 
condition on which he had r’ecoininended that the right of per- 
manent residence in Peking be waived — viz. ; “ if H.M. repre- 
sentative be properly received at Peking when the ratifications 
are exchanged, and full effect given in all other particulars to 
the treaty of Tientsin.” ' It would seem that the many warn- 
ings he must have received of the unwisdom of trusting the 
Chinese, had produced their effect, for him thus to repeat the 
condition he had already made clear. On the other hand, this 
action of the Chinese govemnient must be taken to indicate 
an apparent intention to execute tlie new treaties in good 
faith. 

§ 3. It was the first intention of the allied powers, proposed 
by the llritish governiiieiit and at once accepted by the French, 
that their representatives to the court of Peking who were first 
to be brought into direct touch with the central government, 
should have the rank of ambassador.'* This was partly to give 
them dignity in the eyes of the Chinese ; but chiefly because, 
at that great distance, much must be left to their individual 
judgment without the intervention of the home authorities, and 
for such a situation only men of superior rank and ability were 
suitable.'' This intention was abandoned, but first the French 
government olfered the embassy to Baron Gros, who declined to 
accept it; he pleaded his state of health which would not per- 
mit liiin to continue his laborious task, the more that he was 
convinced that the first envoys would not be w'ell received, 
especially if they were the siime who had been so outspoken to 
the Chinese statesmen, who had attacked the empire at Canton 
and at Taku, and who, ‘‘proceeding to threaten the person 
of the emperor himself at a few miles only from Peking, had 
forced him, pistol at the throat, to accept conditions of which 
several appeared to him humiliating and fatal for his person, as 
well as for his vast empire, conditions which, I much fear, can 
be carried out only if supported by force.” On this the two 
powers resolved to maintain only an “ envoy-extraordinary and 

’ Lord Elgin to Kweilang, etc., March 2nd, 1859, Corr. rel. Elgin's Mission, 
p. IS-l. 

® Cordier, ** Expedition de Chine, 1800,” pp. 35-38, 

“ Lord ^lalmesbury to Lord Cowley, H.B.M. ambassador at Paris, Oct. 
22nd, 18.58, CorditT, op. cit., p. 35. 

baron Liru.s tu iliu. For. Alt., Dec. 28lh, 1858, ibid., p. 37. 
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minister-plenipotentiary ” ; tlie French •government left M. tie 
Bourbonlon to fill this post, and tlie British ^oveninient ap- 
pointed tlie Hon. Frederick W. A. Bmce, In-otlier of Loj-cl 
Elgin, who had been secretary to Lord Elgin’s mission. 

§ 4. By Mr. Bruce’s instmctions he was to take over tlie 
office of chief superintendent of British trade (thereby leaving 
to Sir J. Bowring only the functions of governor and coni- 
mander-in-chief of Hongkong) and transfer the general direction 
of British affairs in China to Shanghai, until such time as it 
should be established at Peking. The government was “ pre- 
pared to expect that all the .arts at which the Chinese arc such 
experts will be put in practice to dissuade you from repairing 
to the capital, even for the purpose of exchanging the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty;” but he was to brush aside all such 
attempts and admit of no excuses, and was to iiarn them 
that the only result would be that the British government 
would “insist on the literal fulfilment of the treaty, and establish 
the mission jjermancntly at Peking.” lie was to reipiest in 
advance that a suitable rc(‘e[)tiau shottld Ix' atmtigcd at 2'aku 
and at Tientsin, and provision made for his journey fi’om 
Tientsin to Peking, and in going north should be accompanied 
by a “ sufficient naval force.” lie was to insist on an honourable 
reception at Peking and was to refuse to comply with any 
ceremony which would imply inferiority ; and «as to refuse 
to exchange the ratifications at anv other place. Should the 
Chinese government introduce the subject of joint action in 
reducing the Taiping rebels, he might take the ijuestion into 
careful consideration, but, in any case, the British government 
would do nothing without previous concert with, and the 
assured co-operation of, its allies. 

§ 5. Mr. Bruce reached Hongkong April 2Gth, and remained 
there until June 2nd, when he left for Shanghai in company 
with M. de Bourboulon. While at Hongkong he heard many 
rumours regarding the state of affairs in the north ; some 
baseless figments of the imagination, others subsequently found 
true. Among them all perhaps the intimation which gave the 
most accurate forecast was contained in a memorandum from 

" This is the usual title of the second graile of diplomatic representative, 
ordinarily designated as (British) minister. . „ 

I-ord llalinusbiiry 1o Mr. Bruce, March l.st, ISuSt, <-'orr. with Jir. B ' 
p. 1 ; Cordiei, op. cit., p. 47. 
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Mr. llobcrt Hart, then interpreter to the Briti.sh consulate at 
Canton.''' He reported that he had learned frf)ni a well- 
infonned Chinese source that the emperor was “ highly dis- 
pleased ” with some of the provisions of the treaty, especially 
tliat securing the riglit of an envoy resident at Peking, and had 
I’esoh'cd not to gmnt an audience on any pretext ; that military 
preparations were going on at Peking and Tient.sin ; tliat Russia 
had offered material aid, which had been refased for fear of 
her ulterior motives ; that the task of preventing the allies 
from I'eaching Peking had been entrusted to Sengkolintsin,'^ 
who had under his order's 50,000 troops, Manchu and Mongol ; 
that be had rebuilt the forts at Taku and Tientsin, and staked 
the I'iver .so as to render it impo.ssible for foreign ve.s.sels to 
I'each Tientsin ; that bis order's wert; to receive the allies at 
Tientsin with all civility, but at all hazards to prevent any 
nearer approaclr to Peking ; that Sengkolirrtsin was a leader of 
the war party, now uppermost ; that smrre thought that the 
British minister, if aceorrrpanicd by rrot nrore than a hundred 
men,'''' might possibly be permitted to roach Peking, but the 
general opinion was that a larger force would be attacked and 
cut to pieces. He, as well as othei's, also reported the prt'sence 
in Peking of a Ru.ssian envoy, accontpanied by about a hundred 
pei'sons, whose habit of wandering freely about the capital gave 
great oHence to the court. 

§ 6. Mr. Bi'uce reached Shanghai on June 6th and M. de 
Bourboulon on the 7th, finding Mr. Ward already there, and 
the Chine.se plenipotentiaries'® awaiting their arrival. The 
first act of the latter was to assume the position of merely 
continuing unfinished business and opening further negotiations 
at Shanghai.'' Mr. Bruce, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
at once informed them that he must decline to consider any 

Mr. Ilarl to llr. Bnioc, Miiy 22u<l, 1855), t'orr. with Mr. Bruce, p. 7. 

” Cl', chap, xvii, §§ !), 10. lie wa.s a Mongol, priace oE Korsin, and should, 
properly .speaking, be I'eterred to under thivt title ; but, ids personal name 
being as given in the text, it is thought better not to depart too far from the 
name Kankoiinsin, by which he is designated in all the books of the period. 
To the British soldier he was known as " Sam Collinson." 

This limitation of the number attached to the mission would stamp it as 
a mission beat ing tribute, as in the case of Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst. 
Cf. chap, iii, § 12. 

The same officials who had negotiated the tariff and rules of trade in the 
previous aut nmn. 

*' Kweiliang, etc., to Mr. Bruce, May 27th, 28th, 1869 (received on arrival), 
Corr. with Mr. Bruce, pp. 10-12. 
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questions connected with the treaty until after the exchange 
of the ratifications, the limit of time for which was now 
approaching its end, and that “his resolution to proceed to 
Peking for that purpose without delay is inflexible ” ; and, in 
answer to a plea that the Chinese plenipotentiaries would take 
at least two months to reach Peking, he advised them to go 
by steamer.''^ The plenipotentiaries replied that they dared 
not adopt so novel a mode of “ going to court” without express 
authority, but they gave an assurance that the reception of the 
foreign envoys would be friendly; only they begged that, on 
their arrival oft' Taku, they should “ anchor their vessels of 
war outside the bar, and then, without much bawgaKe, and 
with a moderate retinue, proceed to the capital for the exchange 
of the treaties.”'” Mr. Bruce and M. de Bourbovilon refused 
to see the plenipotentiaries at Shanghai ; but the latter, at 
visits exchanged with Mr. War’d, begged him to use his good 
offices to induce his colleagues to enter into a conference.®’ 
The American treaty mentioned no placq as the place of 
excJmnge, hut, as Peking was nametJ in the other three, Mr. 
Ward decided that he too would proceed to Peking for that 
purpose.*' The three ministers accordingly left Shanghai and 
arrived oft' Taku on June 2()th. 

§ 7. I'lie French naval forces, except one frigate and one 
gunboat for the service of the minister, were absent from 
Chinese waters, engaged in operations against the kingdom 
of Annani. Admiral Sir James Hope, in command of the 
British stju.adron, hn<l rendezvoused at Shahiitien, and left 
for the mouth of the Peiho on June 16th witli a force which, 
in the end, comprised one .ship of the line, two frigates, and 
thirteen gunboats ; the last alone wei’c available to enter the 
river, or even to get within gun.shot of the forts guarding the 

Mr. Bruce to Kweiliang, etc., June Slli, lltli, 185!), C'orr. witli Mr. Bruce, 
pp. 13, U ; M. de Bourboulon to Kweiliang, Cordier, np. cit.. p. 55. 

Kweiliang, etc., to Mr. Bruce, June 12th, 1859, Corr. with Mr. Bruce, 
p. 15 ; to M. de Bourboulon, Cordier, op. cit., p. .58. 

W. A. r. Martin, “ A Cjde of Catbav,” p. 190. , 

“ J. W. Foster (“Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 246) says: “As the treaties were ai 
Peking and the time within which the American treaty was to be , 

was about to expire, Mr. Ward was forced to comply with the comniissione 
request.” Mr. Ward also wrote to the secretary et state: ‘‘1 
[Taku] with the English and French ministers, not as an “jh'i _ 

Cliine.'.u commissioners insisted on my coming with them.” — J. W. reste , y 
cit., p. 248. 
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entrance. Admiral Hope’s first duty was to announce in 
advance the coming of the British and French ministers. 
An’iving at the entrance to the river, he was not allowed 
to land, being forbidden “ by the armed rabble on the bank ” ; 
asking to see the authoritie.s, he was informed that “there 
was no authority, civil or military, on the spot, that the river 
had been barred against the rebels by the people at their own 
expense, and that the garrison consisted of militia only.” The 
whole force arrived off the Feiho on June 18th, and on the 
20th Admiral Hope went in to sec whether steps had been 
taken to open a passage for tlie ministers, and to ask that a 
market for provisions he opened. “The same rabble came 
down to the bank and oppo.sed the landing ; they again denied 
the presence of any authority, and asserted that they W’ere 
militia, acting on their own responsibility.” There were no 
flags on the forts,-- and no soldier was visible during the time 
the .s([uadron Avas lying there.-'* 

§ 8. Mr. Bruce ana M. do Bourboulon came to the decision 
that ample warning of their intended coining had been given to 
the Chinese authorities, in communications from themselves to 
the plenipotentiaries at Shanghai, and from the latter to the 
officials at Tientsin and at Peking ; that, to produce an im- 
pression on the court of Peking, they must go to Tientsin, and 
go there Avith “ the moral support AA-e should have acquired from 
tlie presence of our flags there ” ; and that, if necessary, the Ai-ay 
must be opened, the more especially that it AAas believed that 
“ on the Mongol prince in charge of the Avorks the hopes of the 
Avar party repose, and if he is defeated in his attempt to keep 
us out of the river, pacific counsels AA'ill prevail.” *** Mr. Bruee 
accordingly, on June 21st, instructed Admiral Hope that the 
matter AA'as iioav placed in his hands, and he AA'as to clear aAvay 
the obstructions in the river, so as to alloAv the ministers to 
proceed to Tientsin ; in this he AA as also to act in M. dc 
Bourboulon’s name. On the 24th Mr. Ward Avent in the 
chartered steamer Toeyiean, flying the American flag, to claim 
a passage through the barrier and up to Tientsin, basing his 

“ Ordinarily there would be huge banners, at least one for every ten 
soldiers. 

“ Mr. Bruce to Lord Malmesbury, July utb, 18.jil, Corr. Avith Mr. Bruce, 
p. l(i. 

Ibid. 


37 
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claim on his position as a neutral ; hut unfortunatclv the 
steamer ran ashore before miching the laiuling-plhce. The 
minister then sent his interpreters--’ to the jetty, where they 
“ were met by a dozen or more miserably dressed fellows, who 
had come from the fort for that purpose,” and among them 
were two whose speech betrayed them as being officers ; these 
told the interpreters that the way up tlie Pcilio to Tientsin was 
barred, but that the yiceroy of Chihli, Hengfu, was at Peitang, 
ten miles up the coast, waiting to receiyc the minister there. 
On the morning of June 25th, Mr. liriico i cceiyed a coimnunica- 
tion fram the yiceroy, dated the 23rd, informing him tliat the 
writer was waiting to rccciyc him at Peitiing, which was to he 
disgarnished of all defences, and from vrliich place the iiiinister 
would be conducted to Peking ; there Kweiliang and Hwashana 
would soon be in waiting to r-eceiye liim and to effect the 
exchange of ratifications.-' This, apart from other considera- 
tions, was receiyed too late to affect tlie operations tlicn already 
entered upon. 

§ 9. Admiml Hope had sent an ultimatum on shore on 
June 24th, and at 10 a.ni. on the 25th he nioyed to the attack. 
The obstacles to be encountered consisted, lirst of a row of iron 
stakes right across the fairway ; inside that a heayy chain so 
placed as to leave a jiassage directly under the guns of the 
batteries on the south bank ; inside that a lieavy boom across 
the fairway ; inside that again, Iretween the upjrer south fort 
and the lower north fort, solid I’afts from either shore, echeloned 
and almost meeting ; and behind all the great north and south 
forts. At first, while the men were engaged in removing the 
outei’mo.st obstruction of iron .stake.s, the Chinese paid no atten- 
tion and the forts seemed deserted. The barrier having been 
opened \vith .some difficulty, the gunboats moved nj), and about 
3 p.m. the landing parties were foi'ined, con.si.sting of 600 
marines and men of a company of engineers intended to .serve 
as Mr. Bruce’s escort. These attempted to land, but, the tide 
having fallen, the soft deep mud presented too great an obstacle, 

“ Ur. S. Wells Williams and Mr. W. A. P. Martin again accompaniwl tic 
.\mcrican mission as interpreters, 

S. W. Williams, “Middle Kingdom,” il, p. liGO. „„ j. 

Ilengfu to Mr. Bruce, Juno 23rd, 1859, L'orr. with Mr. Bruco, p. -U 
this despatch the name of th? queen was placed on a lower level thaa taa 
the emperor, a direct assertion of superiority, or even of suzerain j, 
the latter. ■ 
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and they failed. During this time the forts and gunboats were 
sharply engaged, and, to the surprise of all, the forts had the 
better, their artillery practice being excellent, so good, in fact, 
as to show careful measurement of the range, and the loss to 
the English was heavy. Six of the gunboats were rendered 
incapable of action, four of them being sunk, 25 sailors and 
64 marines were killed and 93 sailoi's and 252 marines wounded, 
the total being 434, including over half of the landing force. 
Among the severely wounded was Admiral Hope. A small 
French force from the frigate Du Chuyla also took part in the 
engagement. But slight imprassioii seemed to have been pro- 
duced on the forts, the obstacles remaining intact ; and the 
prestige of British arms suffered a serious blow, while the credit 
of the war party among the Chinese was now fully established. 

§ 10. When, during the engagement, the news of Admiral 
Hope’s wound reached Commodore Tatnall of the American 
frigate Potchatan, then on board the steamer Tocyu'm, he at 
once took his gig and went “ not to assist him in the fight, but 
to give his sympathy to a wouiuled brother ofitcer whom he saw 
about to suffer a most inoi'tifying and unexpected defeat.” ““ 
He thus came under the hot fire of the batteries, and while on 
the way his coxswain was killed at his side. It is said that his 
gig’s crew took a turn at the guns on the gunboat on which 
Admiral Hope then was. Later he ordered the Toiyimn to 
tow into action several hiunchcs filled with English marines, 
struggling against the strong tide to the relief of their comrades, 
who were dropping by scoi’es in the viscid mud of the Peiho ; 
and he supported his act by the ejaculation wdiich went ringing 
around the world — “ Blood is thicker than water.” A thoroughly 
sailor-like, and exceedingly undiploinatic action, calculated to 
embarrass Mr. AVard’s position seriously. Having been invited 
to land at Pcitang, instead of Taku, Mr. AVard proceeded there, 
and was received by the A’iceroy Hengfu with proper respect, 
and preparations were made for his journey to Peking.®" 

§ 11. Mr. AVard left Peitang on July 20th with the mem- 
bers of his legation, and the party was conveyed in carts "" to 

Mr. Warcl to Sec. of State, iu J. W. Foster, “Am. Dip. Orient,” p. 247. 

W. A. I*. Martin, “A Cycle of Cathay,” pp. 192, 194; B. W. Williams, 
“Midtile Kingdom," ii, p. 6US ; J. W. Foster, “Am. Dip. Orient," pp. 217-249. 

“ To scud a friendiy mission in the bone-breaking springless carts of the 
country certainly showed a want of resixtcl for its dignity, but it can hardly 
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Pei tsang, about ten miles above Tientsin on ihc Peiho; thence 
they were taken b}’ boat to Tiingehow, and thence by cart to 
the quarters prepared for them in Peking, whore they arrived 
on the 28th. There they found the lliissian legation already 
installed, General Ignatieff having arrived and exch.anged rati- 
fications at the end of May ; but during their stay the inenibers 
of the two legations were not allowed to sec each other, nor 
were any coniinunications permitted to pass, Mr. Ward and 
his suite were, in fact, prisoners at large,"’’ permitted to walk 
out, but not to have hoi-ses in this city of magnificent dimen- 
sions, and allowed to walk even only after a vigorous ru’inoiistrance 
from the American minister. An audience with the emperor, 
for the purpose of delivering the president's letter, was arranged, 
and Mr. Ward received assurances that the kotow would be 
skilfully evaded ; but at the la.st moment, when about to shirt 
for the palace, he was informed, as happened to Lord Amherst, 
that the kotow was essential, and he abandoned the audience. 
The next day came an Imperial mandate ordering the legation 
to quit Peking and to exchange the ratifications with the 
Viceroy Hengfu ; Mr. Ward accordingly left Peking on xtugust 
12th and exchanged the ratifications at Pcitang on the 16th.“ 

§ 12. China had thrown down the gauntlet. Her officials 
must, however, be acquitted of the charge of treachery so often 
brought against them for their action on this occasion ; they had 
given notice that passage up the Peiho would not be allowed, 
the obstructions blocking the passage were plainly visible, 
armed forts guarded the obstructions, and resistance by force 
must have been expected.’® They acted, however, in a pecu- 


be taken by itself as a direct insult, as lias been represented. Carts are the 
usual mode of conveyance in the north, as cliairs in the south, and ohnirs hare 
crept into I’eking only in the last dozen years ; there even princes of the blood 
use carts. 

” “We were lodged in a wcll-furuidied house and luxuriously f™i ''® 
were guarded like criminals. . . . When a party of Russians, Ignatieft among 
them no doubt, came to our door in the city, they were rudely repeUea y 
our guards, and not oven a visiting-card was allowed to como in.' W. A. ■ 
Martin, “ A Cycle of Cathay,” p. 199. 

“ S. W. Williams, •• Middle Kingdom," ii, pp. GGfi seq. ; S. W. WiUuim, 
Diary in Journal North-China Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1859; 

Martin, “A Cycle of Cathay,” pp. 195 seq. ; J. W. Foster, “Am. Dip. UriCT>, 
pp. 219 seq. ; account in North-China Herald, Aug. 22nd, 1859; Mr, is 
Ford J. Russell, Sept. 3rd, 1859, Corr. with Mr. Bruce, p. IT. 

” “ The English admiral knew for days and days that the o 
armed, and that the passage of tlie river was obstructed. . . ■ i jime 
English officers who were actually engaged in the atteiupt of Aonm. 
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liarly Chinese way, which should have deceived no one for a 
moment, and which shows a certain childlike astuteness, in 
having no responsible officials on the spot, and in attempting to 
make the outbreak appear to be the spontaneous act of the 
aroused and angry iieople, w'hich could be disavowed if un- 
successful, while the advantages could be accepted if successful. 
Credat Judaeus Apella that .so important an act, in preparation 
for so long a time, and based on an Imperial fortress, should not 
have had the full support of the government from the emperor 
down. In fact, what had happened was what has happened at 
the close of every contention between China and a foreign 
power — that, after the government as a whole had been dealt 
with, the war party, irreconcilable and refusing to accept the 
arbitrament of war as final, has still to he dealt with. The 
treat}’ ending the war has, on each occasion, been merely a step 
towards the ultimate .settlement — the basis for further dis- 
cussion, as exemplified in Kweiliang’s plea that the treaties of 
1858 had been “ extorted under military pressure."’ In the 
British treaty so extorted were three stipulations particularly 
obnoxious to the court of Peking — the residence of foreign 
envoys in the capital, the opening of the Yangtze to foreign 
trade, and the right to buy Chinese produce in the interior — and 
all that preceded the rupture at Taku goes to show that the 
Chinese government was rc-solved to reopen the discussion on 
these three points before the exchange of ratifications of the one 
treaty, the British, which provided for them. For this step the 
time seemed propitious. It was by no means clear that the force 
^ employed in 1858 could have accomplished the results obtained, 
\ if the Chinese had offered military resistance ; the Taiping 
cause in 1859 was at its lowest ebb, the Imperialists having re- 
captured city after city, and the Taiping gaiTisons holding, in 
the spring of 1859, but little outside Nanking and Anking, 
while the siege of the former city was maintained with greater 
vigour ; and the hero, whose Mongol horsemen had in 1854 
driven back the Taiping army of the north and saved Peking, 
Sengkolintsin, prince of Korsin, uow again came to the rescue 

frankly repudiated the idea of any treachery on the part of the Chinese, 
or any surprise on their own side. They knew perfectly well, they said, th.nt 
the forts were about to resist the attempt to force a way for the envoys vp the 
river.” — Justin McCarthy, "A History of Our Own Times,” iii, p. 266. 

’* Cf. chap, xxii, § 21, 
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of the capital and undertook to drive the Knsrlisli barbarians 
into the sea. Under these conditions the war party was given 
its chance, and the Imperial government reopened hostilities at 
Taku. 

§ 13. Of the foreign envoys, General Ignatieff went by way 
of Kiakhta, the I’oute by which the Chinese court preferred that 
Russian missions should come ; and, so far as we know, he ex- 
changed the ratifications of his innocuous treaty without nnich 
ceremonial. Mr. Ward acted, on the whole, in accordance with 
the interests of his country. He was instructed, under the most- 
favoured-nation clause, to demand the exchange at Peking, 
as provided in the other three treaties,^’’ and the Chinese com- 
missioners at Shanghai retpiestcd him to accompany the Englisli 
and French envoys north for that purpose ; he went, on June 
24th, towards Taku to request that the passage be opened 
to allow him to proceed for the purpose of his mission, and met 
with a refusal ; and, when he was asked tt) hind at Pcitang and 
to proceed thence to Peking, he saw no good reason for object- 
ing. His one purpose was to present the pi'esident’s letter and 
to effect the exchange of ratifications ; and he had neither 
authority nor force to compel a passage by Taku. From the 
time of his leaving Peitang to his return there, the history 
of his mission was a repetition of that of the Amherst mission, 
and his conduct under the conditions imposed was no less digni- 
fied than that of I.,ord Anihei-st. As to the exchange of I’atifi- 
cations, he might have pleaded the precedent of the Russians ; 
but he found the British and French treaties in fact denounced, 
and decided to act on the provision of his own treaty and 
to effect the exchange at Peitang. iW. de Bourboulon did little 
more than say ditto to IMr. Bruce ; but he could hardly have 
acted otherwise, the French forces being oeeupied in Annani, 
while, on the other hand, his cau.se and that of Mr. Bruce were 
identical, except only for the fact that the obnoxious stipula- 
tions were contained in the British ti-eaty alone. 

§ 14. Mr. Bruce was in a position of great difficulty. Ih® 
Chinese ratification to the treaty had been obtained, and on y 
after its exhibition was the military pressure removed by Lor 
Elgin,®® and all that remained to be done was to obtain ® 

“ J. W. Foster, “ Am, Dip. Orient,” p. 245. 

^ Cf, chap, xxii, $ l(i. 
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British ratification, whereupon the exchange of the two should 
have been a purely automatic proceeding. When, therefore, 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries took steps tending to reopen 
negotiation on certain stipulations of the treaty, Mr. Bruce 
was quite within his right in refusing to consider any questions 
prior to the exchange, by which act the treaty would become 
operative. He was assured by the plenipotentiaries at Shanghai 
that, when he proceeded north, he would be suitably received 
at Peking ; he was not informed that the Taku route was 
barred, though that must have been known to them, and was 
only rc([uestcd to leave his naval force outside. After coming 
to Taku and finding the passage blocked, the request that he 
should land at Peitang and proceed to Peking from that point, 
leaving Tientsin to one side, was received by him at 9 a.m. on 
June 25th. Had the request been one to solve all difficulties, 
and had he been desirous of acceding to it, he was on the big 
ships outside the bar, eight or nine miles distant from Admiral 
HoiJe, who was superintending the preparations for the attack, 
which was to begin at 10 a.m., and could hardly be able to 
modify his previous decision to force a passage. In fact, how- 
ever, he was precluded by his instructions from going by way 
of Peitang ; they clearly prescrilx:d the procedure “ at the 
mouth of the Peiho, at Tientsin, and for your journey from 
that place to Peking,” and further informed him that the 
admiral was “ directed to send up with you to the mouth 
of the Peiho a sufficient naval force,” and declared it advisable 
that he should reach Tientsin in a British ship of war.®' The 
cabinet had in fact- foreseen the possibility of a collision, at 
Taku or elsewhere, and had instructed him “ firmly but 


temperately to resist any propositions” designed to prevent 
him proceeding to Peking.”** The only question regarding 
Mr. Bruce’s conduct is whctlier he was right in ordering the 
operations which resulted in so unexpected a blow to Engli.sh 
prestige. He and Admiral Hope had committed the same 
fault as Sir J. Bowring and Admiral Seymour in October 1856, 
at Canton, in underestimating their enemy ; they had advanced, 
only to be compelled to withdraw ; and the confidence of the 


” Lord Malmesbury to Mr. Bruce, March 1st, 1859, Corr. with Mr. Bruce, 

p. 1. 

® Ibid. 
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Chinese coui-t was thereby greatly incrcasccl."’” But no other 
course was open to them. They had at their disposal a force 
not much smaller than that of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, 
and to h<ave withdrawn before difficulties no greater than had 
confronted their predecessoi-s, without even making an attempt 
to overcome them, would have been a line of conduct not to 
be expected from any servant of the state, whether in diplomacy 
or in its armed forees. Even had Mr. Bruce withdrawn before 
the menace, he would only have increased his diplomatic 
difficulty, apart from the additional confidence to be given 
to the Chine.se. Further war was necessary before China could 
be brought to understand the situation ; as it was, it would 
be fought on the questions of the insult to the flag and to 
an envoy, and on “the ti'eatv, the whole treaty, and nothing 
but the treaty”; without the action of the Taku forts, the 
(juestion would have been narrowed to the three stipulations 
to which the Chinese especially objected, and on which they 
occupied at least discussable ground. 

§ 15. On July 1st Admiral Hope informed Mr. Bruce that 
“ the means at my disirosal have proved insufficient to remove 
the obstacles opposed to your entry at the mouth of the 
Peiho, and that they are of so formidable a nature that any 
further operations cannot lead to successful result.” On 
this confession of naval weakness, nothing remained to the 
two envoys but to return to Shanghai. Here they both 
adopted a quiescent attitude, such as not to compromise their 
respective governments, or to force on them any particular 
solution of the ijuestion — peace or war. On the part of the 
Chinese there was no apparent disposition to treat the occurrences 
at Taku as a reason for extending the war elsewhere. Canton , 
did not, as in 1858, adopt ,an attitude of calculated hostility 
to the allied occupation of the city, but remained quiet, though 
it was feared that events in the north might stir up the south, 

” Mr. Ward found at Peking a much greater feeling of confidence and 
exultation than on the coast, where the result of the action at Taku was 
regarded with some apprehension for what the future might bring. 

“ I beg to draw your lordship’s attention to Mr. Ward's observation on tne 
tone of confidence prevailing at Peking. . . . Even Kweiliang and his colleagues 
adopted a curt manner and imperious tone.” — Mr. Brace to Lord J. Bussell, 
Sept. Srd, 1859, Corr. with Mr. Bruce, p. 47. 

Adm. Sir J. Hope to Mr. Bruce, July 1st, 1839, Corr. with Mr. Brnce, 

p. 20. 
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and some reinforcement for the garrison at Hongkong was 
obtained from India.'** At Shanghai the people n'cre more 
concerned with a renewed outbreak by the Taiping forces 
from Nanking than with any supposed wrongs at the hands 
of the foreigners, and, in fact, looked to those foreigners for 
protection from the savagery of those rebels. The viceroy, Ho 
Kwei-tsing, who was now also High Connnissioner for Foreign 
Affairs, wrote *- to M. de Bourboulon, but not to Mr. Bruce, 
treating the action at Taku as an “ untoward accident which 
ought not to have occurred,” implying that the envoys should 
have gone to Peitang, and ui'giiig them both to return north 
find exchange the ratification.s as Mi‘. Ward had done. M. dc 
Bourboulon replied *'■’ that both envoys had reported to their 
respective governments and would now await further instructions. 
Cori’cspondcnce with Mr. Bruce to the .same effect followed a 
half-month later.** 

§ 16. The action at Taku coincided in point of time with the 
Franco-Sai’dinian war against Austria, in wliich British diplo- 
matic action was somewhat oppo.sed to French interests, and 
with a change of government in England, the administration 
under Lord Derby being succeeded by that of Lord Palmerston, 
with Lord John Russell as Foixiign Secretary. The European 
situation, however, caused no change in the policy to be 
pursued by the allies in China, and the return of Lord 
Pahner.ston to power cn.sured that that policy should have 
in it an element of vigour’. Lord John Russell’s first care 
was to localise the conflict, and he was fully in accord with 
the people of the south and of mid-Cliina in instructing Mi’. 
Bruce that “ there are no I’casons for interrupting friendly 
relations with the Chinese .at Shanghai, Canton, and clsc- 
w’here.” *'* Even before this he had assured Mr. Bruce of 
the undiminished confidence I’cposed in him,"* and this assur.ancc 
was repeated in informing him of the reappointment of Lord 

Gen. Sir C. van Slraubenzee to Mr. Bruce, July 22nd, 1859 ; Mr. Bruce to 
Lord Canning, July 31st, 1869, Further corr. with Mr. Bruce, pp. 1, 3. 

“ Ho Kwei-tsing to M. de Bourboulon, July 18th, 1859, Corr, with Mr. 
Bruce, p. 40 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 95. 

" M. de Bourboulon to Ho Kwei-tsing, July 23rd, 1869, Cordier, op. oit., 
p. 96. 

“ Corr. with Mr. Bruce, pp. 42, 43. 

“ Lord J. Bussell to Mr. Bruce, Oct. 10th, 1859, ibid., p. 41. 

Lord J. Bussell to Mr. Bruce, Sept. 26th, 1859, ibid., p. 39. 
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Elgin as special ambassador.*' As regards the situation iji 
the north Mr, Bruce was instructed that, if pacific overtures 
were made by the Chinese, he might go in a British Aessel 
up the Peiho to Tientsin, and thence to Peking, for tlie 
exchange of ratifications ; but that, if any difficulty occurred, 
or if his reception was in an\' way unbecoming to the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign power, he was to place matters in 
the hands of the naval authorities. If no sucii overtures were 
made, he was to address the “prime minister t)f the emperor” 
demanding the most ample apology for the “ prepared 
ambuscade ” at Taku, and stating that a large pecuniary 
indemnity would be required. lie was further informed that 
a “ considerable military force” would be despatched with the 
change of the monsoon in the spring." Tire French govern- 
ment was less prompt in its action, and, as M. de Bourboulon 
did not receive corrcsjjonding iiistiuctions. Mi-. Bruce did not 
at once Avrite to the “ prime minister ■■ in the sense hidicated,*'’ 
and the delay was approved.^” 

§ 17. The Fi’ench government decided to continue its joint 
action with the British in China, and the two together agreed 
to send special ambassadors, accompanied by a considerable 
military force. M. de Bourboulon then received his instructions 
in conformity rvith those of Mr. Bruce, and on March 8th the 
two envoys addressed the senior secretary of state and the 
grand council, reviewing the occurrences of the past year and 
requiring “an immediate and uncondition.al acceptance” of 
four conditions ; “ .an ample and satisfactory apology " for 
the action of the Taku foi'ts ; the exchange of ratifications 
at Peking, the envoys going to Tientsin in luitional ships for 
that purpose; full effect to )>e given to the treaties of Tientsin, 
especially as to payment of indemnities; and a further in- 
demnity for the later occurrences.’’* In order to avoid the 
possibility of delay through a refusal to receive these com- 
munications at Taku, they were sent through Viceroy Ho, who 
transmitted them under cover of a memorial in ivhicb he 

" Lord J. Bussell to Mr. Bruce, Feb. 27th, 1860, Corn resp. afciis m 
China, 1859-18(50, p. 12. , . 

* Lord J. Bussell to Mr. Briioe, Oct. 29th, Kov. 10th, 1859, ibid., pp. i 

“ Mr. Bruce to Lord J. Bussell, Jan. 6th, 1860, ibid., p. 13. 

“ Lord J. Bussell to Mr. Bruce, Feb. 28lh, 1860, ibid., p. 26. 

“ Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 31s Cordier, op. cit., p. 168. 
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“ commented oil them with a singular mixture of simplicitv 
and shrewdness.” “ In due course, on April 5th, the viceroy 
transmitted the reply of the grand council,'’^ addressed, not 
to the envoys, but to the viceroy as High Commissioner. This 
reply may be characterised as puerile and inappreciative of 
the magnitude of the issue, or as emanating from a conscious- 
ness of right and the certitude of victory, according to the 
spirit in which it is read ; on analysis it was <an absolute 
rejection of the ultimatum presented by the envoys, and a 
suggestion that they .should come north, as Mr. Ward had 
done, without ships of war and with a moderate retinue ; but 
it contained an instruction to the viceroy that, before the 
envoys came north, he ivas to negotiate for compromise or 
modification in certain stipulations of the treaties. 

Lord Elgin to Lord J. Bussell, Aug. 25th, 1860, transmitting translation 
of memorial by Ho Kwei-tsing, found at Sinbo on its capture, Aug. 12th, Corr. 
reap. China, 1859-1860, p. 115. 

Oorr. resp. China,' 1859-1860, p. 42 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 162. 
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§ 1. The allied governments notified to the Western powers, on 
June 26th, 1860, that a state of war with China existed, and 
that they intended to adhere to the declaration of Paris of 
1856.' The British government appointed Lord Elgin ani- 
bassador-extraordinarv, and General Sir J. Hope Grant in 
command of the laud forces, while Admiral Sir James Hope 
remained in command of the fleet ; for France Baron Gi’os was 
ambassador. General Montaulmn in command of the land forces, 
and Admiral Cliarner, succeeding to Admiral Page, in command 
of the naval forces. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros travelled 
together by P. ft O. steamer, and had the uncomfortable ex- 
perience of being wrecked together in the harbour of Point de 
Galle, losing all their effects, even to their letters of credence, 
and they reached Hongkong on June 21st, and Shanghai on the 
29th and 28th respectively. Lord Elgin’s first act was to 
summon to his side Mr. H. S. Parkes, notwithstanding “ the 
great importance of the office which you fill at Canton ” ; ® he 
and Mr. T. F. Wade, two men of marked ability and with 
a good knowledge of Chinese, were the interpreters to the 
expedition. The Baron de Meritens and the Abbe Delamarre 
served as interpreters for the French mi.ssion. The two am- 
bassadors pushed on to the north, and joined their respective 
forces, which, after occupying Chusan on April 21st, had con- 
centrated during the mouth of June, the English at Talienwan,® 
the French at Chefoo, at Mhieh places Lord Elgin arrived on 
July 9th and Baron Gros on July 11th. The English land 
forces in China numbered 18,211 of all ranks, of vhom, on 
July 11th, there were at Talienwan 11,317, and in gai’rison at 
Hongkong, Canton, Chusan, and Shanghai 689-1 ; the force 
available for the advance to Peking numbered about 10,500 
effectives,' and was accompanied by a Cantonese coolie transport 
corps 2500 strong. The Engli.sh fleet at Talienwan included 
7 frigates and 34 effective vessels of smaller size, mounting 
in all 361 guns, and 143 transports. The French force at 
Chefoo numbered 7000 in all, and, as they had no share in the 
burden of garrisons, except at Shanghai and a small force at 

‘ Corr. resp. Cliina, 1859-1860, pp. 55 soq. 

* Lord Elgin to Mr. Parkes, June 30tli, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 1859-1800, 
p. 78. 

“ 111 1898 Dalny, in 1905 Dairen. 

* Morning state, July 11th, 1800, Corr. resp. Cliin.a, 1859-1800, p. 83. 
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Chefoo, the force availaljle for I’eking amounted to 6300 
effectives.'’ The allied forces .sailed again from Taliemvan and 
Chefoo on July 5J6th, rendezvoused at Shaluitien, and thence 
proceeded to Pcitang on the 30th. 

I 2. While England and France were thu.s coming into 
armed conflict with China in the north, at Shanghai the Chinese 
authorities were appealing to the Eiigli.sh and French for 
protection. For ten years the Taiping movement had held its 
own against the arms of the ilaiicliu dyna.stv ; for seven veal’s 
its forces had occupied the ancient capital of the empire, and, 
during all except the last year, had ravaged and dominated the 
country on both sides of the Vangtze from Hankow down to 
Chinkiang; hut, during tho.se seven years, Nanking had been 
besieged, more or less nominally, by the Imperial troops, and 
during the last year the Taipings liad lost all their holdings 
except the cities of Nanking and Anking. The rebellion was in 
fact hemmed in, deprived of fresh ground to plunder, and its 
forces were at the last extremity for sujiplies of food and war- 
like material. In 1860, however, while the empire was engaged 
in the conflict with England and I'Vanee, there were fresh 
irruptions of rebels, one from Fukien northward into Chekiang, 
the other of the troops beleaguered in Nanking eastward into 
the rich and hitherto undevastated comitry around Soochow 
and Shanghai. Strategic re.’isons doulitless accounted somewhat 
for the latter movement, though in tlie past the Taiping leaders 
had shown but little strategic wisdom ; still the suggestion that 
they should utilise the difficulties of the empii’c may well have 
come from foreign svmpathisers, attracted, some by the pseudo- 
Christianity underlying the origin of the movement, others by 
the opportunitv of finding a good market for arms, .steamers, 
and food. A (juite suHicient rca.son is found, however, in the 
difficulty in introducing supplies into Nanking, and the state oi 
destitution to which its garrison was reduced, which made a 
swarming from the hive a necessity ; and the outbreak was 
turned into a success through the military genius of its leader, 
the Chung Wang — the Loyal Prince.'* The Taiping forces 
captured Hangchow on jVIarch 19th, held it for six days, an 

“ Cordier, “ Expedition de Chine, 1860,” p. 141 ; Col. Foie) to Lord J. 
Eussell, July 23rd, 1860, Corr. resp. China, IS-oU-lSCO, p. !)3. 

’’ CL chap, xvii, § 13. 
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then withdrew, leaving behind them in the city seventy thousand 
corpses of its Manchu garrison and its civil population. The 
final irruption from Nanking broke out on May 3rd, and 
followed the line of the Grand Canal, driving the Imperial 
troops everywhere before it, with the loss of all their giui 
stores, and equipment; Chinkiang, Tanyang, and Chang'how 
were taken in succession, the refugees flying for sa ,‘ty to 
Soochow ; and this city was taken on June 2nd. in July 
Ho Kwei-tsing, the titular Nanking viceroy, was degraded and 
ordered to Peking for puni.shnient, being succeeded by Tseng 
Kwo-fan. In June Frederick T. Ward, with H. A. Burgevine 
as his lieutenant, organised the force subsequently known as 
“ The Ever-Victorious Army.” 

§ 3. On May 23rd the Shanghai Taotni called on the British 
and French consuls in order to requesst officially that the allied 
forces should undertake the protection of Shanghai against the 
Taiping rebels, who had then captured Changchow. This was 
referred to the two envoys, who, with the knowledge of the 
atrocities committed at Hangchow, issued a proclamation under- 
taking to protect the cit}- and foreign settlements against any 
attack.^ General Montauban, then in Shanghai, was inclined 
to go further, and proposed to move 1500 French troops, if the 
English would add 400, for the protection of Soochow ; but the 
movement appeared to the envoys to be unsafe and, in view of 
the situation in the north, impolitic." After the fall of Soochow 
the viceroy, Ho Kwei-tsing, came to Shanghai and, on June 
9th, had a conference with Mr. Bruce for the twofold purpose, 
“ in virtue of a special commission, to attempt an accommoda- 
tion of our differences with the Imperial government ; and 
' to move us to apply our force to the pacification of this pr’o- 
vince, in the welfare of which we had a commercial inter^t, and 
the' population of which had been so long on friendly terms 
with us.” The viceroy subsequently saw M. Klcczkowski, on 
behalf of M. de Bourboulon, as well ; but from neither envoy 
did he obtain any further satisfaction. 

§ 4. In May Mr. Bruce was of opinion that “the rebels 
mil not advance on Shanghai when they hear of our determina- 

’ Mr. Bruce to Lord J. Enssell, May 30Ui, 1860, Corr. rosp. Cbina, 1859-1860, 
p. 60. 

“ Mr. Bruce to Lord J. Eussoll, June lOtli, 1860, ibid., p. 65. 

“ Mr. Bruce to Lord .f. rins-cll, June 12tli, 1860, ibid., p. 68. 
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tion to protectfit ; it is not their policy to involve themselves in 
difficulties with foreiffii powers.” From whatever motive, they 
left the place alone for over two months after the capture of 
Soochow', but at the end of July it became known tliat they had 
resolved to obtain “ possession of Shanghai and the access thus 
given to foreign supplies,”*’ By the middle of August the 
Taiping forces, invited by foreign sympathisers in Shanghai,'- 
approached the vicinity of the city ; and IVIi-. Bruce and M. de 
Bourboulon, impressed by the “ merciless c-haracter of their pro- 
ceedings,” agreed that it was “ desirable to state distinctly the 
intentions of the allies before they appi-oachcd nearer.” A 
letter was accordingly sent by the hand of Air. B. J. Forrest to 
meet their advance, informing them that Shanghai would be 
defended as a purely military mea.sure, since the port served as an 
intermediate base for the troops in the north, and disclaiming 
any political motives." On August 18th the flames of many 
burning villages were seen to the west, and the Taiping army 
occupied the Jesuit mission prcmi.ses at Sikawei, six miles from 
thft sive.\' of Shanghai, hnt only alwnh three, nhleft from tlic 
west gate of the city. Driving the Imperial troops before them 
they advanced at once to the attack of the west and south gates, 
from which, after many determined as.saults, they wci'c repulsed 
by the troops (chiefly Briti.sh marines, Sikhs, and Madrfis artillery ) 
defending the city. They maintained their position before the 
city, continually sniping, and approaclied the settlements to the 
north, during the 19th and 20th ; but on the 21. st, the day on 
which the allied forces in the north captured the Taku forts, the 
allied forces at Shanghai drove back the enemies of the dynasty, 
and they retired to Sikawei ; from this ydace they withdrew on 
the 23rd, and Shanghai was not again molested during that i 
year. The attacking force was descrilxid as a body of “ despeia,te- 
looking fellows, badly clad and armed, but rendering i'up 'ci 

■“ Mr. Bruce to Lord J. Bussell, May 30th, IbUO, Corr. resp. L'ln''"- 
18G0, p. 60. 

" Mr. Bruce to Lord J. Bussell, Aug. 1st, 1860, ibid., p. 91. Pusscll 

MacleUan, “ The Story of Shanghai," p. 19 ; Mr. Bruce to Lom J • 

Sept. 4tli, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 129. Cf. antea § “■ 

13 u'Pwo gentleman who came down the river yesterday , .uj th^ir 

triots describe it above Sungkiang a.s full of corpses ; most of the’ ‘ 
arms tied behind them, and their throats cut, showing , ucn Corr. 

murdered in cold blood.” — Mr, Bruce to Lord J. Bussell, Aug. litn, > 

resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 101. 

Ibid. 
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obedience to their leaders.” On September 2i0th, two days 
after the action of Changkiawan on the way to Peking, and the 
treacherous seizure of Mr. Parkes, Mr. Bruce reported -renewed 
requests from the Chinese authorities for the aid of the allied 
-fcforces.'*® 

§ 5. The allied forces landed at Pei tang on August 1st 
without opposition, and a reconnoitring party first struck the 
enemy on the 3rd. An enti-enched camp at Sinho, about six 
miles distant from Peitang, was taken on the 12th, after an 
action in Avhich the Mongol cavalry, si.x or seven thousand 
strong, stood the artillery fire with great courage ; '' and Tangku 
was captured on the 14th. Preparations were now made to 
attack the north Taku forts, and on the 21st, after a stubborn 
resistance, the upper north fort was taken by assault ; the lower 
north fort, taken in rear, was then shelled into surrender ; and, 
in the afternoon, the more formidable south forts surrendered 
without a shot, together with their garrison of 2000 men. Up- 
wards of 500 guns were taken, over 100 of them being of brass. 
The English lost 200 m killed and wounded, and the French 130 ; 
while the Chinese loss was heavy, probably not under 2000. 
The operations of tlic preceding ten days had been conducted 
amid much rain, but at noon of the 21.st the flood-gates of 
heaven seemed to open, and all movement became a matter of 
great difficulty ; the allied army pu-shed on, however, and entered 
Tientsin between August 25th and September 5th. The for- 
ward march towards Tungchow was again resumed, by the 
English on September 8th, and by the French on the 10th, the 
advanced guard I'caching Ho.siwu on the 13th. 

§ 6. No long time clap.sed after the landing at Peitang 
before the representatives of the Chine.se government began an 
active fusillade of de.spatches. On August 6th the viceroy of 
Chihli, Ilengfu, then at Taku, wrote to Lord Elgin to the effect 
that he had heard of the andval of the ambassador to exchange 
the ratifications ; that the use of the flag of truce on the 6th 

“ Novth-Chiiia Herald, Aag. 25tli, 1860 ; Maclellan, op. oit., p. 48. 

Mr. Bruoe to Lord J. Bussell, Sept. 20tb, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 
1869-1860, p. 160. ' 

For the military events of this interesting and picturesque campaign of 
four months the reader is referred to the military histories, such as Swinhoe, 
“North-China Campaign” ; Wolseloy, “Story of a Soldier’s Life,” .and “Narra- 
tive of War in China”; Fisher, “i’ersonal Narrative"; Pallu, “Relation”; 
Hope Grant, luoUlents in the China War” ; etc. 
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indicated an amicable intention, which he fully reciprocated; 
that it was “ altoj^ether ridiculous to suppose that any real 
necessity for hostilities existed ” ; and that the writer was com- 
missioned to discuss the points at issue with the ainliassador 
and settle them ; and Lord Elgin was asked to consult with 
Baron Gros and appoint a time for an interview. Lord Elgin 
replied that he did not find in the viceroy’s despatch any 
such indication of an intention to carry out treaty obligations 
as to warrant him in asking the military autliorities to suspend 
their operations ; and he recommended that any connminication 
for the information of Baron Gros he sent direct to that ofliccr.'" 
On August 14th, the date of the capture of 'I'angkii, the viceroy 
again wrote expressing his ignorance of tlie motives of the 
allies in opening hostilities, and informing Lord Elgin that 
a High Commissioner had been appointed to await the ani- 
bassadoi-s’ arrival in Peking and thei’c to open negotiations : the 
next day, tlie loth, ho again wrote, again interpreting a sjreeial 
use of a flag of truce as the expression of a wish for an arinistice: 
the next day, the 16th, he again wrote stating that the High 
Commissioner had lieen ordered to proceed to Taku to negotiate, 
and requesting an armistice.'-' Lord Elgin replied that there 
would be no suspension of hostilities until the passage to Tient- 
sin had been opened and sufficient assurance given of the 
intention of the Chinese government to concede the points 
which had been demanded.-’” On the 17th and the 18th the 
viceroy again wrote stating that Wantslin and Hangki -* had 
been conimis.sioned to proceed to Pcitang for the exchange of 
ratifications, and asking when the ambassadoi-s propose to start 
for Peking, in order that new arrangements may be made." 
On the 21st an intimation to the same effect was received from 


the two commissioners ; and on the 22nd a second commumca- 
tion, dated the 20th, was received, practically accepting the 
treaties as they stood, but reserving the conditions expre.ssed m 
the ultimatum of March 8th, for consideration after the arrival 
of the ambassadors at Peking.-® On tbe 21st the viceroy wrote 




Corr. resp. China, 185!)-1860, pp. fl8, 100. 
“ Ibid., p. 105. 

” Ibid., p. 106. 

Formerly Hoppo at Canton. 

Corr. resp. China, 1.S59-1860, p. 107. 

® Ibid., p. 112. 
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to the ambassadors again proposing an armistice and requesting 
them to “ proceed up the river to Tientsin bv the Taku en- 
trance ” ; and to the allied commaiiders informing them that, 
on the fall of the north forts, the allied forces having proved 
their superiority, “ the Chinese troops, being defeated, tendered 
their submission and had withdrawn from the south forts,” and 
he proposed a suspension of hostilities.-' Finally, on their 
arrival at Tientsin on August 25th, the ambassadors were 
informed of the appointment of Kweiliang and Ilengfu as High 
Commissioners, with Hangki as their coadjutor, .and the}' were 
requested to await their arrival at Tientsin.-’' 

§ 7. Admiral Hope arrived at Tientsin on the morning of 
xVugust 25th, and, linding that ))oth gai'rison find guns had 
been withdrawn from the extensive earthworks protecting the 
city, he took military occupation of it. The viceroy was 
summoned on board the admiral’s ship and came without delay, 
accompanied by Wantsiin and Hangki. Here, as on previous 
occasions at Peitang and Taku, and on later occasions on the 
march to Peking, Mr. Parkes was present as the representative 
of Lord Elgin. He enjoyed the ambassador’s confidence, and, 
when entrusted with letters to deliver under flag of truce, was 
charged to make such further rcpre.sentations as could not well be 
put in writing, and to receive the replies of the Chinese official 
concerned.-" He was generally with the advance, and served as 
interpreter for that body, often under circumstances involving 
great danger, .as when, on Augast 20th, he and Major Graham 
summoned the Tfiku north inner fort to surrender.-'' He was 
^ the mouthpiece of his chief, who records that “ Mr. Parkes has 
exhibited in the conduct of these proceedings his usual zeal, 

-* C’orr. re-sp. China, 1SD9-18G0, ii. 111. 

« Ibid., p, 125. 

Known to the loreign residents of Tientsin since ns “ Sankolinsin’s 
Folly.” 

Of. for example Mr. Parkes' reports to Lord Elgin of Aug. 18tU and 
26th, 1860, in Corr. rosp. China, 1859-1860, pp. 102, 126. 

“ iSwinhoe, “ North-China Campaign,” p. 127 ; Lane-Poole, “ Life of Sir 
H. Parkes,” i, p. 362. It is my business to be in forts directly after they are 
captured, to seize papers, examine prisoners, etc.” — H. Parkes to his wife, 
Aug. 26th, Lane-Poole, “ Life,” i, p 363. “ I was sent to fort B to ask if 
it had surrendered, and was told that it had not, but had merely followed Eie 
example of the big fort on the other side. I then went to the big fort, which 
I reached with difficulty .as I luul to cross the river, and was told it liad 
not surrendered. ... I told him tliat wo should rccommcuec at 2 p.m." — 
Ibid., i, p. 361. 
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ability, and tact,” and, whenever they niel lilin, the Chinese 
officials spoke with him freely as with one who understood them, 
and treated him with tlie considei'ation due to an accredited 
envoy. This enabled him to lie of groat service to liis country, 
but, as will be seen, constituted a real danger to himself. 
Admiral Hope and Mr. Parkes informed the viceroy on 
August 25th that Tientsin was in the military occupation 
of the allied forces, but that the civil authorities would be left 
in office as at Canton ; the viceroy urged that he should be 
considered the supreme iuithoritv', but without avail. Mr. 
Parkes was then asked by the admiral to exercise control 
functions at Tientsin temporarily ; and he records that he 
found the people c|uiet and the officials uiiobstructive, and that 
supplies came to market freely.*’ 

§ 8. On August 25th Kweiliang wrote to inform the 
ambassadors that he was on his way with authority, conjointly 
with Hengfu, to arrange for the exchange of ratifications, and 
to open negotiations on the idtimatum. In reply he was 
informed that March was the time for considering the ultimatum 
of March ; that the allied forces .alre.ady held Taku and Tientsin : 
that hostilities would be suspended only on an undertaking to 
pay an indemnity increased from the amounts stipulated in the 
treaties of Tientsin, viz. Tls. 4,000,000 for the British and 
Tls. 2,000,000 for the French, to a sum of Tls. 8,000,000 for 
each power. Moreover, with their past experience of the 
inefficacy of promises, they demanded as a material guarantee 
the immediate opening of Tientsin to foreign trade.^* The 
High Commis.sioners tlcclarcd in their I’cply of September 2nd 
that all the ambas.sador.s’ conditions were accepted,'’"' whereupon 
a draft convention was prepared and laid before them. These 
drafts were sent, the English on the 6th by the hands of 
Mr. Parkes and Mr. Wade, and the P'ronch on the 7th by those 


Lorfl Elgin to Lord J. Russell, Sopt. 8th, 1860, Corr. resp. 

1860, p. 155. In his jouinal Lord Elgin wrote of Parkes as one ‘ who 
not what fear is.” — Walrond, “ Letters,” p. 356. . , o-n 

“ Mr. Parkes to Lord Elgin, Aug. 26tb, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 18o9-l»t> , 

p. 126. 

“ Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 151 ; Cordier, op. oit., p. 282. . 

“ An attempt was first made to object to the French domann ® 
tlie foriiiei' indemnity, while thu English only asked double ; but J* . „j„o. 
did the High Commissioners the favour of con.sidcring the letter as ■ ■> 

been written, and allowed it to be witlidrawn. — Cordier, op. eit., P- - 
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of M. de Bastard with the interpreters, M. de Meritens 
and Abbe Delaniarre. The English agents ascertained at their 
conference that the powers given to the High Coininissioners 
were not adequate and were only ad refcrendinn ; and this 
was eonfinned the next day by the Trench agents.-® ‘ On this 
the ambassadors broke off negotiations and stated that they 
would not again receive ovcrtuius of any sort until their arrival 
at Tungchow ; and to this decision they adhered, notwith- 
standing the repeated entreaties of the Chinese representatives.®®-"’ 
§ 9. The ambassadors accompanied the .arm)- on the inarch 
from Tientsin to Tungchow, and the next attempt to delay 
their advance met them on September 11th at Yangtsun, 
twenty miles from Tientsin ; there a despatch \\a.s received 
from Tsaiyuen, Imperial Prince of Yi, and Miiyin, president of 
the Board of War, communicating their appointment as pleni- 
potentiaries ; stating that Kweiliang and his colleagues had 
acted on the letter, and not the spirit, of their instructions, and 
so created a difficulty ; and requesting the ambassadors to save 
themselves the fatigue of a journey to Tungchow, and withdraw, 
with their armed forces, to Tientsin, there to negotiate a treaty 
for the settlement of all quo.stion.s. The ambassadors replied 
announcing their adhesion to their declared intention of listen- 
ing to no overtures until their arrival at Tungchow.-*® The 
plenipotentiaries seemed not to understand the purport of tliis 
I’eply, and to consider the tone unbecoming when addressed to 
dignitaries of their standing, and they wrote again, on the 11th 
and the 12th, expostulating again.st the forward march of the 
troops, which could only lead to a collision with the Imperial 
forces under Sengkolintsin ; and they again requested the 
ambassadors to withdraw to Tientsin, there to negotiate and 
sign a .satisfactory convention.-’^ Finally, on the 13th, the 
plenipotentiaries again wrote accepting entirely the conditions 
-vvhich had been proposed ; they asked that -the allied forces 
should not advance beyond Hosiwu, and that the ambassadors, 
with a small escort unarmed, should come to Tungchow for 


MemoraTiclTiiii of an interview . . . Messrs. Parkes and Wade, Sept, 6th, 
1860, Corr. resp. Cliina, 1859-1860, p. 156. 

M. de Bastard to Baron Gros, Sept. 7th, 1860. Cordier, op. oit., p. 299. 
Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 158 -, Cordier, op. oit., p. 299. 

“ Corr. resp. China, 1859-18(i0, p. 162 ; Cordier, op. oit., p. 308. 

Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 165 ; Cordier, op, oit., p. 310. 
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a conference, and to (settle the tenn.s of the convention, and 
should then proceed to Peking to exchange the ratifications/'* 

§ 10. During this campaign from Peitang to Peking the 
diplomats, who were the ultimate deciding authority with 
the allies, werc always hopeful of an accommodation, and 
neglected no opportunity which seemed to promise hopeful 
results ; while the military authorities werc sceptical on the 
subject and impatient of any suggestion to arrest their 
advance.'**’ At this juncture Baron (Iros Imd some doubt;’" 
but Lord Elgin, who, at any rate up to the middle of the 
coining October, had .always Ixien sincerely desirous of leaving 
behind him no rankling sores, was more hopeful and was 
careful not to reject this more jn-omising overture. First, how- 
ever, he sent Mr. Parkes and Mr. Wade to have an interview 
with the High Commissioners at Tungchow, and, if possible, to 
ascertain their real intentions. Arriving there at noon on 
September 14th, they were well received— “ both were ex- 
tremely polite, the prince e.specially, and without condescension 
or affectation.” The draft convention was taken into con- 
sideration, and in the end it was accepted in its entirety. 
Then came a discussion on I.K)rd Elgin’s intended modifications 
in the proposals of the l.'Jth : instead of taking a “small 
escort unarmed,” he intended to be accompanied by an 
armed escort of a thousand men (Baron Gros .also taking 
tlie same number) ; and instc<ad of arresting the march of the 
troops at Hosiwu, he proposed that they should not advance 
beyond a point five li (about a mile and a half) south, i.c. on 
the near side, of Changki.awan, a town about fifteen miles 
beyond Hosiwu, and four miles south of Tungchow. lo the.se 
modifications the High Commissioners ottered a long and 
strenuous opposition, but finally they gave way: and Mr. 
Wade records his ojiinion, ftirincd then and held later, that 
the ultimate surrender was genuinely “ for the purpo.se o 

” Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 170. 

® Cf. inter al. Wolseley, “ Story of a Soldier’s Life," ii, p. 55, n. 

“ “ J’attends, pour rSpondre aux commissaires impfii'iaux qne M. ra 
M. IVaclo soient de retour. Je crois quo le gouvernement cliinois ve 
ceder ; mais la depeche des mandarins iie me plait ]r.as : lours reuwo 
les soldats tartares, dowt Us ne sernt pas Us maitres, lour demancle a 
armer notre escorte, oe qui est une folie, doivent nous donner 4 penser. ! 

le 14 Sept. 1860.” — Livre jaune do llaion Gro.s, c.xtrait do sa oorrespon 
.do son journal, p, 82. 
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preventing farther hostilities.” The draft of a farther letter 
to be .sent by the High Conimi.ssioncrs wa.s then .settled in con- 
saltation, and with thi.s the two interpreters returned to Lord 
Elgin. The report on this conference wa.s signed by jMr. Wade 
alone, who adds ; “ In the absence of Mr. Parkes, I may be 
permitted to state that, as on all .similar occasions, the greater 
part of the work of di.scu.ssion and persuasion fell to his .share. 
His name was evidently well known to the commis.sioncrs, and 
they treated what fell from him with particular attention." 

§ 11. In their letter of September 14th the High Com- 
mis.sioners undertook to produce an Imperial decree giving 
full powers to treat ; their high position provided a guarantee 
that their acts would not lie disavowed ; the draft convention 
was accepted, and the ratifications of the treaties of 1858 were 
to be exchanged in Peking; it was understood that Lord 
Elgin’s escort would not exceed one thousand men : and the 
allied armies would arrest their march at a point five li soutli 
of Changkiawan, and would be withdrawn when the convention 
had been signed.'^ This gave the ambassadors all they could 
ask, except an entry with banners flying into Peking ; and, as 
tlie Prince of Yi was one of the camerilla of three Imperial 
princes in whose hands lay the actual government of the 
empire, it seemed probable that the engagements thus entered 
into would be carried out. The two ambassadors accordingly 
accepted the letter as conclusive, and so wrote on Septem- 
ber I6th." The letter of Baron Gros was entrusted to M. de 
Bastard, secretary of embassy, who was accompanied by M. 
de Mcritens; aiid on the 17th they brought back a reply 
accepting tlie conditions imposed.''’ Lord Elgin’.s letter was 
.sent by the hand.s of Mr. Park&s, who was accompanied by 
Mr. Henry B. Loch, Lord Elgin’.s private secretary, Colonel 
Walker and Mr. Thomson from the army, Mr. de Norman, one 
of Mr. Bruce’s attaches, and Mr. Bowlbv, Times cormspondent ; 
he was escorted by six English and twenty Indian cavalrymen 
under Lieutenant Anderson. Mr. Parkes found the High Com- 

" 3Ir. Wado to I-ord Elgin, Sept. 23rd, 1800, Corr. resp. China, 1839-1860, 
p. lor. 

Ibid., p. 171. . 

" Prince of Hwei, Prince of Tsing, and Prince of Yi. 

Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 172 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 311, 

Cordier, op. cit., p. 313. 
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missioners niucli less friendly, and objecting to three points 
in the proposed arriingciuents : the indefinitene.ss in the date 
of withdrawing the troops, Lord Elgin’s intention of taking 
to Peking the full escort which he would take to Tungchow, 
and the delivery of the queen’s letter to the emperor at an 
audience. They chiefly insisted on their objection to the 
last.*® 

§ 12. M. de Bastard repoi’ted having seen “ Tartar ” troops, 
infantry and cavalry, in grcat numlx.'r, occupying on Septem- 
ber 18th the ground, five li south of Cliangkiawan, wliich it 
was intended that the allied troops .should occupy ; *' but before 
this Mr. Parkes, with Colonel Walker and Mr. Loch, accom- 
panied by the Chinese officer detailed to mark out the camping 
ground of the allies, going there on fbe morning of the 18th, 
also found the ground occupied by lai’ge Ixxlies of men, many 
of them evidently in prepared ambuscades, together with some 
masked batteries.*'' Colonel Walker remained on the si>ot to 
observe what went on ; Mr. Loch nent forward to report to 
General Hope Grant, and then, accompanied by Captain 
Brabazon, returned to rejoin Mr, Parkes at Tungchow ; and 
Mr. Parkes I’eturned to expostulate with the Prince of Yi 
on the evident breach of faith. The rest of the party had 
remained at Tungchow ; and on his way to Tungchon, meeting 
M. de Ba.stard, he advi.sed him to liasten liack to the French 
camp. When it was urged] tliat, as High Coinmi.ssioners, they 
must have plenary powers, they replied that tlie troop, s could 
be withdrawn only when peace should have been determined, 
and this could not be done so long as the question of the 
personal audience remained unsettled — “ and until peace is 
settled our troops cannot retire.” Lnable to obtain any- 
thing more definite, Mr. Parkes then collected his party and 
returned to Changkiawan. 

§ 13. Arrived there, they found them.sclvc.s in the midst of 
the Chinese troops and hustled by them. They still hoped 
to get through before the beginning of ho.stilities, but soon 


" Corr. resp. China, 1859-1800, p. 172; Loch, “ Persona] Narrative,” p. 86. 
" Cordier, op. cit., p. 318. „ m-n. 

Mr. Looh to Lord Elgin (report), Oct. 9th, 18C0, Corr. reip. Otiina, ^ w 
18(50, p. 190 ; Loch, “ Personal Narrative,” p. 88 ; Mr. Parkes to Lora S' 
(report), Oct. 20th, 18(50, Corr. resp. Cliina, 1859-1880, p. 220. 

“ Parkes report. 
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they heard the sound of guns, and, realising the necessity for 
prompt action, Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch then went forward 
under a flag of truce ; this was disregarded and they were 
made prisoners, and, with much rough handling, were taken 
to the presence of Sengkolintsin,*® and hurled prostrate on the 
ground before him. Mr. Parkes was asked why he had not 
settled the audience question the day before, why he pretended 
to disclaim any authority in the matter, and why he dared to 
use such bold language to the Prince of Yi. When ordered 
to “ write to your people and tell them to stop the advance,” 
he tried in vain to explain that he was only an interpreter and 
a delegate, and was rated for his continued obstinacy. During 
this time the sound of firing continued to be lieard from the 
action which had begun. The prisoners were tlicn taken to 
Tungchow and along the road towards Peking, and w'ere 
brought into the presence of Juilin, viceroy of Chihli in 1858, 
now a secretary of state, before whom they were thrown on 
their knees and interrogated; and, aftei’ another exainiiiation 
before still another high oflieial, they were dragged oft’ as if 
for instant execution. After this they were taken to Peking 
and thrown into the prison of the Hing Pu. Here they were 
again interrogated, separately ; they were loaded n ith chains, 
foircd to continue kneeling on a .stone pavement, wci’C tweaked 
and pinched, and were generally roughly handled ; but what 
the Chinese call torture was not applied. The main object 
of the questions was to find out through what channel Mr. 
Parkes obtained his knowledge of Chinese contemporary 
politics, and to obtain some acknowledgment that he had 
authority to make diplomatic concessions and to delay the 
advance of the troops. All this happened on September 18th, 
on which day the interpreter Abbe de Luc, M. d’Escayrac 
de Lauture, and eleven othci’s of the French, were also seized. 
Mr. Loch was not again interrogated from that time until 
his release on October 8th. Mr. Parkes was, however, visited 
and questioned day after day, forced to wear the heaviest chains 
for ten days, threatened and in turn cajoled, all to induce him 

“ B’or tlie loss of Peitang and Taku, Sengkolintsin had been deprived of his 
throe-eyed peacock's feather, his honorary position in the Imperial borlygnard, 
and his oommand-in-chief of the bordered-blue banner, but was left in siipieme 
command of the armies. He was deprived of his title of prince and his 
command on Oct. 20th. 
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to “ do something by writing a note of some kind, or in any 
way that he might suggest, to bring about a settlement of the 
present differences between tbe nations." On September 22ii(I 
it was Hangki who came for this purpose — who had been a 
High Commissioner at Takii and an Associate Commissioner at 
Tientsin, and who now tried to coerce liis liostage; again on 
the 26th, again on the 28th and 29 th, and daily in October, 
until Mr. Parkes’ release on the 8th.’’' On September 29th the 
two prisoners were removed from the Hing Pu to the Kao- 
miao, a small temple in the northern part of the city, a less 
ill-omened place from which to date the letters which, it was 
hoped, they would consent to write. 

§ 14. The Chinese, under the direct sanction of their highest 
officials, had violated a flag of truce ; they had seized the person 
of the envoy of an envoy with whom they were then conducting 
negotiations ; they had treated him with the greatest indignity, 
as if he were a malefactor, and it can be said that they did not 
subject him to torture only because Chinese torture attains a 
degree of brutality and cruelty even beyoml what he was made 
to experience ; they had loaded him with chains and kept him 
prisoner until compelled to release him ; and they had tried to 
make him a hostage to secure concessions from his country. 
Besides this, they were guilty of the murder of others of his 
party, also seized under flag of truce ; and those who were 
ultimately released were released only under the same com- 
pulsion as secured the freedom of Mr. Parkes. 'I’hey had made 
a special point of aiming at the seizure of the person of Lord 
Elgin, in the confident expectation of securing from the posses- 
sion of his body a favourable settlement of all difficulties ; and 
having in their hands the person of bis alter ego, of whose 
influence and authority' they had an exaggerated idea, they 
hoped for the same favourable settlement. In addition to this, 
after having agreed to the terms of a suspension of hostilities, 
they had prepared an ambuscade, with batteries masked and 
ti'oops concealed, at Changkiawan. They might be pardoned 
for breaches of the minor conventions adopted by civilise 
nations, but these acts were breaches of the principles undw- 
lying tlie relations between nations, and were unpardonab e. 
In the whole of the proceedings there appears hut one glimmer 
Parkes and Look reports. 
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of light : oil October 8th Haiigki made a special and successful 
effort to save the lives of Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch, who went 
out through the gate of their temple-prison less than an hour 
before the arrival of the emperor’s express order to put them 
and the other prisoners all to death ; Hangki having learned 
this through his friends in the palace, induced Prince Kung to 
hasten the relcase.’’- 

§ 15. The action of September 18th at Changkiawan was 
decided, mainly by artillery fire, in favour of the allies, who 
attacked Sengkolintsin’s forces on both flanks and forced them 
to retire. At midnight I.ord Elgin received the news of the 
seizures which liad been made, and he at once urged on General 
Hope Grant that “ the liad faith of the Chinese releases us 
from any obligation to restrict our advance,” and that the 
safety of Mr. Parkes and the other captives would be best 
consulted by a forward movement.’’’^ The two connnanders 
agreeing with this opinion, the two armies pushed on and, 
on the 21st, again found the enemy waiting to receive them at 
Palikiao — Eight-li Bridge, a fine stone bridge carrying the 
paved road over the grain canal, at a point eight li, or three 
miles, on the way from Tungchow to Peking. After some 
obstinate fighting Sengkolintsin’s troops were again driven back 
and the way opened to Peking.'’’* These two actions had 
reduced the reserves of ammunition with the armies to a 
dangerous point, and it became necessary to replenish them ; 
it was further decided to bring up from Tientsin every available 
man, together with supplies; and for this purpose the army- 
halted at Tungchow until October Sth.’’’’ The delay was, how- 
ever, utilised and the necessity for it concealed by a renewal of 
negotiations ■’** with a new High Commissioner, the fifth com- 

“ Parkes report ; Loch, “ Personal Narrative,” p. 147. 

“ Corr. resp. China, 1839-1S60, p. 173. 

For this action the Emperor Napoleon III bestowed on General 
Montauban the title of Comte de Palikao. 

“ CoL Foley to Lord J. Kussell, Sept. 22nd ; Lord Elgin to Lord J. Eussell, 
Oct. 8th, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, pp. 177, 178 ; Baron Gros to, 
M. Thouvenel (Minister of Foreign Affairs), Sept, 22nd, Oct. 3rd, Cordier 
op. cit,, pp. 330, 348. 

“ “ Nous avons d6ja dii coloret plusieurs fois notre impuiasanoo par un 
semblant de bon vouloir envevs le gouvernement chinois, et si le lendcraain de 
la d6route de Sengkolintsin le 21 Beptembre, dans le camp mSme d’oil je vous 
ecris, nous avions pu marcher sur Peking, tout serait fini aujourd'hui." — Baron 
Gros to M. Thouvenel, Oct. 3id, 1860, ubi sup. 
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mission — not includinjf any commission given to Sengkolintsin 
— which had been issued in less than two months for the pur- 
pose of settling with the allies. 

§ 16. On September 22nd a despatch dated tlie 21st wns 
received from Prince Kung/’' the younger brother of tlic 
emperor, and a prominent figure in the government of Cliina for 
forty years after this first appearance ; in this despatch the 
prince announced his appointment as High Commissioner with 
plenipotentiary powei-s, and asked for a temporaiy suspension of 
hostilitie.s.’’'* To this the ambassadors replied enclosing each a 
written order to their nationals, now detained bv the Chinese, 
to return forthwith to head{|uartcrs, and stating that, until 
the prisoners should reappear, hostilities would not be sus- 
pended, nor would negotiations be n'sumed.’'" On the 23rd 
Prince Kung wrote .saying that IMr. Parkes had gone away 
in haste before the question of the audience had been settled, 
but that now all the prisoners were safe, some in Poking, 
some elsewhere ; they must, however, remain in custody until 
peace was concluded, and the orders of recall could not be 
delivered.®” On the 25th the ambassadors wrote offering, if all 
the prisoners w'erc restored unharmed within three days, that, 
after the proposed convention already accepted had been 
signed, at Tungchow if desired, and after the ratifications of 
the treaty of 1858 had been exchanged at Peking, the allied 
armies would then be withdrawn to Tientsin, there to remain 
until the spring; .should these terms not be accepted, the 
allied armies would “ advance on Peking and take mensure.s to 
prove that the laws of nations cannot be violated with im- 
punity.”®' Prince Kung replied on the 27th suggesting a 
compromise on the audience question ; asking how it was 

” Properly Prince of Kunp. but clurinf; his forty years of power he was so 
universally referred to as Prince Knng, that it seems in.advisable to change nii> 
designation. His personal name was Yisin. lie was the sixth son of Taoknang, 
the Emperor Hienfeng (personal name Yiohu) being the fourth son. 

“ Prince Knng to Lord Elgin, Sept. 21st, 1860, Corr. resp. China. 
p. 175 ; to Baron Gros, Livre jaunc du Baron Gros, p. 100 ; bo , 
'• Expedition de Chine, 1860," p. 327. During the next two or three montns, 
to a communication to or from I^ord Elgin, there was always a oorrespon 
communication to or from Baron Gros ; for clearness only the reteren 
Lord Elgin’s correspondence will be cited, unless it is desired to mar 
difference. 

“ Corr. resp. China, 1850-1860, p. 175. 

“ Ibid., p. 179. 
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possible to continue hostilities if peace was desired ; stating 
that “ though the former coininissioners did seize, bind, and 
confine” the prisoners, they now were comfortable,*’" though 
they must still be detained; and proposing to reopen the 
negotiations.*’** In the communication to Baron Gros the 
prince declared that “ when you attack Peking, not only wdll 
your nationals be sacrificed, but your army will be cut to 
pieces during its retreat.”**' On the 28th the ambassadors 
wrote reminding Prince Kung that the limit of time for the 
return of the prisoners, on which they must insist, would 
expire the next day ; adding that they would not insist on 
a personal audience, but that it was only at such an audience 
that they could present the autograph letters from their 
respective sovereigns.**"’ On the 29th Prince Kung, referring to 
his previous statement that the prisoners could be released 
only after the conclusion of peace, now proposed to restore 
them as soon as the allied forces should have fallen back to 
Changkiawan ; and he added that, if Peking were assaulted, 
he could not answer for their safety.**** The ambassadors’ reply 
to this was that the allied forces would advance.**’ On 
October 1st Prince Kung asked, seeing that he had agreed 
to the treaty of 1858 and to the proposed convention, wliat 
remained to be done Why .should not Mr. Parkes arrange 
the preliminaries? In any case the prisoners could not be 
restored while the peace negotiations were still uncoucluded.**** 
On the 2nd the ambassadors replied that any further proposals 
for peace must be accompanied by the prisoners.***’ To this 
Prince Kung replied on the Si-d that he was already r.,gotiating 
with Mr. Parkes and with M. d’Escayrac regarding the method 
of carrying into effect both the treaty and the convention, and 
that they must be detained until the negotiation was com- 
pleted ; and that, as the Chinese army had fallen back, the 
allied forces should also fall back ; and later he sent in notes 
from Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch.'*’ A note from Lord Elgin of 

“ It was on the 2Sth that Mr. Parkes and Mr. Looh were freed from oai'ry- 
ing the heavy chains with which they had been ioaded since the ISfch. 

Corr. resp. China, 1839-1800, p. 181. 

Cordier, op. cit., p. 338. 

“ Corr. resp. China, 1859-1800, p. 182. 

“ Ibid., p. 183. 

Ibid., p. 184. 


“ Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 

™ Ibid., p. 180. 
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the 4th drew the prince’s attention to the inconclusive nature of 
his letters of the 3rd ; and on the 7th the prince wrote com- 
plaining of the for wal’d inoveniciit of the allied forces, and 
again suggesting that they be withdrawn to allow the prisoners 
to be returned and negotiations for peace to be begun. 

§ 17. During the two weeks occupied by the.se futile negotia- 
tions, Lord Elgin was fortunate in having in Mr. Parkes, the 
chief object of his solicitude, one who was careful not to commit 
his chief, and not to make his own .safety dependent on con- 
cessions to be wrung from the allies ; he was frecjueutly inter- 
viewed, and discussed the ambassadors’ demands freely with 
Hangki and others, but he resolutely refused to a.s.sume the 
unauthorised position of negotiator. During thc.se two weeks, 
too, the allied forces drew in their reinforcements and com- 
pleted their equipment ; and on October 5th they resumed 
active operations. The commanders were informed that the 
emperor was at his summer palace of Vuenmingyuen, about 
five miles to the north'We.st of Peking, and that Seiigkolintsin 
with his annr icas estabiished at Haitien, Jjettreen tJie city and 
the palace. Skirting the eastern side of the city, they estab- 
lished themselves on the north front, and extended out to the 
north-west to get in touch with the enemy. He had retired, 
and on the evening of the 6th the main body of the British 
force “ bivouacked inside the ramparts from which Seiigkolintsin 
and his army had just retreated.” The French army and 
the British cavalry, working round to the right, found them- 
selves at Yuenmingyuen, which General Montaubaii at once 
occupied. The halls and pavilions in the park were filled with 
priceless articles — “ nothing in our Europe can give any idea 
of such luxury, and it is impossible for me to describe its 
splendours in these few lines, iiiipre.ssed as I am e.specially with 
the bewilderment caused by the sight of such marvels." 'Ihese 
halls were very thoroughly looted by the French and the small 
British cavalry contingent on the first day ; “ for some days 
afterwards the looting was continued, and a large number of 
our [British] officers secured a good deal, but neither the non- 
com mi.s.sioned officers nor the privates — being in camp sevcia 


’■ Corr. resp. China, 1859-1S60, p. 187. 

'- Wolseley, “ Story of a Soldier's Jjife," ii, p. 7(i. . ■ uHnn 

” Letter of Gen. Montauban, Oct. 8lh, 1800, cited in t'oi'dier, h.spe 
de L'liine, 1860," p. 3fl3. 
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miles away — had the chance of obtfiining anything.” The 
Chinese living in the vicinity also are stated to have “ obtained 
more loot from that palace than did the two allied armies.” 

§ 18. On the evening of October 7th a note was placed in 
the hands of Hangki, presenting the ultimatum of the allied 
commanders. The treatie.s being fully accepted, the com- 
manders had now to demand the immediate return of the 
prisoners, fiiiling which the city of Peking would be stormed. 
If, however, the prisoners were restored, the ambassadors would 
agree to sign the convention and exchange ratifications of the 
treaties. To guard against treachery the commanders stipu- 
lated that, before the ainbassadois entered Peking, one of the 
city gates should be surrendered to their cu.stody ; but, if the 
people of tlie city remained quiet, they would not be molested.'^ 
Before this ultimatum was delivered, Mr. Parkes wrote on the 
6th that he and his fellow prisoners were to be returned on 
tlie 8th ; and on that day eight of the survivors were brought 
into cam]). On the 10th the generals wrote demanding tliat 
the Anting gate, the castcrnmo.st of the two northern gates, be 
surrendered to them by noon of the 18th ; if not, they would 
then breach the walls of Peking. On the 12th Prince Kung 
wrote complaining of the capture and sack of the Imperial 
palace at Yuenmingyuen, for which he demanded compensa- 
tion and reparation ; and asking that a convention be negotiated 
for the occupation of the Anting gate.'^ This was not 
answered ; and, as noon of the 13th drew near, there came 
no answer from the Chinese to the demand for the surrender 
of the gate ; but, a few minutes before the hour, the gate was 
opened and was found to have been abandoned by the Chinese. 
So peaceable a solution was welcome to the higher officers in 
the .allied camp, who re.alised that, with the means at their 
dispo.sal, it w.as no slight task to breach the mighty walls of 
the Chinese capital.'"* 

Wolseley, *• Soldier’s Life,” ii, p. 78. As deputy-qnartermaster-general 
it was Col. Wolseley 's duty to attend to such matters as prize-money, though 
he was not appointed prize agent. See also Hope Grant, " Incidents in the 
China War,” p. 128 ; Swinhoe, “ JSTorth-China Campaign,” pp. 292 seq. 

™ Wolseley, op. cit., ii, p. 81, 

Corr. resp. China, 1859-1860, p. 188. 

" Ibid., p. 195. 

Col. Wolseley took command at the breaching battery of four guns. As 
noon drew nigh, •' I hold my breath ; I was not happy, feeling that we were 
playing at a game of brag, for I knew too well that with the number of rounds 
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§ 19. Of the twenty-six British seized on September 18th, 
thirteen — Mr. Parkes, Mr. Loch, one English dragoon, and 
ten Sikh sowars— were restored .alive, “all of whom bear on 
their persons evidence of the indignities and ill-treatment from 
which they have suffered”; and thirteen were “barbarously 
murdered, under circumstances on which the undersigned will 
not dwell, lest his indignation should find vent in words which 
are not suitable for a communication of this nature.”''' Of 
the murdei'cd, the bodies of Mr, de Norman, Mr. Bowlby, 
lieutenant Anderson, an English dragoon named Phipps, and 
eight Sikh sowars were returned ; the fate of Captain Brabazon 
is not definitely known, but it is believed that he and Abbe 
Deluc were decapitated after the battle of Palikiao. Of the 
thirteen French seized, five, M. d'Escayrae do Lauture and four 
soldiers, were restored alive ; tlie bodies of six were returnetl, 
those of Colonel Grandchainps, M. .Vder, M. Diibnt, and three 
soldiers ; .and there remained, not accounted for, the Abbe 
Deluc and one soldier. The bodies were interred, the British 
in the Russian and the French in the Catholic cemetery ; and 
it now devolved on the ambassadors to decide on the penalty 
to be inflicted for so flagrant an offence. In this decision time 
was the firet and most important element. 

§ 20. The politics of Euro[)c had been trfin.sferred to Cliina ; 
and the cordial alliance of 1858, conducted through the 
diplomats and the admirals, w.as converted into the strained 
alliance of 1860, in which the military element predominated. 
There had been much friction and dissatisfaction from the 
outset among the military in the two camps, kept under 
restraint only hy the caution and experience of the two diplo- 
mats who continued and completed in 1860 their ta.sk begun 
in 1858. The military friction was even increased by the 
di.sparity between the forces : the pride of the French required 
that they should have always a force equal to the Lnglis 


we had with ns no effective breach could be hoped tor." ... At noon 
swung open and “ I drew a long breath of intense satisfaction at tne re • 
Wolscley, “Soldier’s Life,” ii, p. 82. The walls of Peking I'af® Iw 
41 feet, and a thickness at the base of 62 feet and at the top of JO > 
are faced, front and back, with large hard-baked bricks, and are 
ul.ay, offering no sligiit resistance to the fiie of such artillery as ' 
disposal of the allies in 1860. i s-,<l-l.SliO, 

™ Lord Elgin to I’rince Kuiig, Oct. I6tli, 1860, Corr. rc.sp. C hiiia, 
p. 210. 
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at the point of contact with the enemy, and this left to the 
English the'uncongenial tsisk of gaiTisoning bases, guarding lines 
of communication, etc. With small experience of Asiatic cam- 
paigning their equipment too was incomplete. A keen observer 
on the spot recorded at the outset his impressions : 

" I am now glad that Lord Klgiii and Baron Gros have come out. Tlie 
French re(iulre a g<iod deal of keeping in order, and until Baron Gro.s 
arrived their naval and military eoinmandei'S rankeil above M. de Bour- 
lioiiluii, wlio liail coiifeciuently very little influence with them, and could do 
little therefore to restrain tlieir acts and opinioiLs, which were and are 
often very ill j udged. This dreadful alliance is a very, very great reason for 
our devoutly desiring a speedy settlement of the question. Tliey do us 
no good, and act in fiict in every respect just like a drag upon our eoacli. 
'J’liey use our stores, get in our way at all points, and retard all our 
movements.” 

Moreover, there was friction within tlie French lines, and one 
of the first tasks impo.sed on Baron Gros was to conipo.se serious 
dilliculties between bis own general and admiral.*** The state 
of feeling in Europe suggested even to Lord Elgin the following 
reflections : “ The state of Europe is very awkward and an 
additional reason for finishing this affair. For if Russia and 
France unite against us, not only will they have a pretty large 
force here, but they will get news via Russia sooner than we 
do, which may l)e inconvenient.” 

§ 21. It was thus out of the question to consider even the 
pos.sibilitv of continuing the campaign into the following year; 
and in addition the emperor had fled to Jchol, a step which, as 
had been long fore.seen, was fraught with danger, not only to 
I the dynasty, but to the cau.se of peace, if the hostile occupation 
I of the capital were to be prolonged.'*'* In consequence of the 
deci.sions of a conference held on October 15th between the 
two commanders. General Hope Grant informed Lord Elgin 
that : 

1". It was not considered advisable to keep the allied forces in 
Peking during the winter. 

““ Mr. Parkes to his wife, July 2.';th, I860, I>ane-Poole, “ Life,” i, p. 346. 
“ Malboureuscmeiit la saiaon c-st bion avancie et je vois avec regret que_ nos 
troupes lie sont pas prelcs. Je doute in&me qu’elles soient en niesure dagir 
avaiit le 20 ou le 2C do ce mois, et cependaiit nos allies attendent et ooin- 
ineiiccnt a se plaindie des retards que nous lenr causons.’ — Baron Gros to 
M. 'J'houvencl, July 6tli, 1860, Cordier, op. cit., p. 223. . „ „ 

Baron Gros to M. Thouvenel, June 30th, 1860, Cordier, op. cit., p. 218. 
Wall-Olid, ” Letters.” p. 337. 

" n.aroii Gros to Lord Elgin, July 6tli, 1800, Cordier, op. cit.. p. 241, 

39 
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2°. 'ITie armies must begin tlieir marcb to Tientsin about tlie 1st of 
November. 

3°. By the terms of the ultimatum under which the Anting gate had 
been surrendered, it would not only be contrary to good faith to attack 
the city or destroy public buildings in it, unless the Chine.se gave fresh 
cause of provocation, but would also destroy the Kiiglish esbiblislied 
reputation for adhering strictly to their word. 

4“. He was prepared to en.sure the destruction of the palaces of 
Haitien and Yueimiiiigyuen, .should Lord Klgin consider this step to he 
advisable.** 

I.^)rd Elgin nnd Baron Gro.s «oi-e Huis left with only two wcek.s 
within which to enforce their doinand for some {nniishment 
suited to the offence, and to secure its accoinplishmout. Several 
coui-ses presented tlienisclves. 'J'hey might have demanded an 
increased indemnity ; but the indemnity had already been largely 
increased, that to France fourfold, and fiirtlier increase would 
have led to prolonged negotiation, which was out of the 
que.stion; moreover such a demand >ould have crippled the 
Imperial revenues for many years, a:';! would have imposed a 
heavy burden on the people of C" ina. They might have 
deniaiideti the cession of territory, hir ifiey u-isiied to avoid the 
international coiiiplication.s iuvolvec in such a step. They 
might have demanded that tlie pet .sons guilty of cruelty to 
their countrymen, or of the violation of a Hag of truce, should 
be surrendered ; hut the Chine.se coidcl never be expected to 
give up the really guilty persons, the generali.ssimo Sengkolintsin 
and the Imperial Prince of Yi, without a degree of eompul.sion 
which could not have been applied, and such a demand would 
have resembled too closely the Chinese idea of personal re.sponsi- 
bility in war.’*'' This narrowed the choice in deciding on tlie 
penalty. The two amlMUssadors were agi’eud on an indemnity 
for the benefit of the sufferers and the families of the dead—, 
Tls. 300,000 for the Engli.sh, 2() in number, and 'I'ls. 200,000 
for the French, 13 in number — whicli was duly paid on 
October 22nd.’>“ With this they parted company. Loid 
Elgin wished to demand the erection of a monument eoni- 
meinorating for all time the act of treachery of the Chinese 
government ; to this Baron Gros objected, **' and it was abaii- 

Corr. resp. China, ISaii-lSGO, p. 21«. 

J.ord Elgin to Lord J. liussell, Oct. 2."ith, ISCU, ibid., p. 2i:5. 

Corr. reap. China, 1859-lKtiO, pp. 2U!l, 2](i, 21H, 2-17. 

I’.an.n Gros to i.ord Elgin, Oct. IClh, I.SOO, Livrv janiie dii Paion bio.-, 
!>. 117 ; Cordier, op. cit., p. 372. 
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doned. Finally, Lord Elgin wished to destroy the buildings of 
the palace of Yuenmingyucn,'^''* as the place in which some of 
the prisoners had been subjected to ill-treatment, and as a 
measure calculated to hurt the pei-sonal pride of the emperor, 
and to do this in any case before proceeding further with anv 
negotiation ; Baron Gros, on the other hand, thought little of 
the destruction of a mere “site de campagne sans defense ” and 
“ inaison de plaisance,” and wished in preference the flestruction 
of the Imperial palace in Peking, which was “ le siege de la 
puissance souveraine," but he wished to make this destruction 
dependent on the improbable event of further failure in the 
iiegotiations.™ The tliought underlying the proposals of each 
ambassador was the fear lest I he proposjd of the other would 
drive l*rince Kung and the remaining cadre of government 
away fi-oni Peking, and leave no authority with which to 
establish peace. This would unquestionably h!i\e been the 
result of destroying tlie Inqjerial palace, and did not follow on 
the destruction of Yueinningyuen. 

§ 28. Each of the two commandei’s, by who.se agency alone 
could any destruction be effected, supported his own amba.s.sador. 
General Montauban, under whose eyes Yuenmingyuen was 
pillaged by his own troops,'" characteri.sed its destruction as an 
act of Viindalisni not calculated to produce the result aimed 
at;"" and he refu.scd to itssociate himself in its execution. 
General Hojic Grant objected to the de.stiuction of the Imperial 
palace as a breach of faith, conti-ary to the undertaking given 
on the surrender of the Anting gate, and he undertook to 
execute Lord Elgin’s order to destroy the summer palace."^ 
This order was given, and on October Itith all of the two 
hundred and more buildings in the park of Yuenmingyuen 
which had been left uiiburnt by marauding Chine.se of the 
vicinity were given to the flames by the troops under General 
Hope Grant’s orders. Po.ssibly a nc'cessary act, possibly even a 

Covresponding to the Chitteaw de St. Cloud under Napoleon III, and 
Balmoral under Victoria. , 

Corresponding to the Tiiileries and Buckingham Palace. 

Baron (iros to Lord Elgin, Oct. 16th, 18U0, Corclier, ubi sup. ; omitted 
from letter in I.ivre jaune. 

Corilier, op. cit., p. 391. 

Con. lMont.nubiin to Uen. Grant, Oct. 18th, 1860, Cordier. op. cit., p. 383. 

"■* Sir.l. Hope Grant to l.ord Elgin, Oct. 13th, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 
IS.'il-l.stU), 1). CLS. 

* 
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wise one ; but there remained for many years in the minds 
of the Chinese, who had forgotten the original offence or paid 
little attention to it, a vivid iiiemory of the looting of the 
palace by the French and its destmction by the English. 

§ 23. Prince Kung was at fir.st alarmed by the destruction 
of Yuenmingyuen and was on the point of flying from Peking; 
but from this step he was dissuiided bv General Ignatieff, wlio 
impressed on his mind the danger to the dynasty if the present 
opportunitv of making jieace was lost. Finally all was settled, 
and, though there was fui-ther correspondence hetween the 
plenipotentiaries on the two sides, the preparations for signing 
the conventions proceeded without further impediment; due 
precautions were, however, taken jigainst anv acts of treacheiy. 
All arrangements being completed. Lord Elgin entered Peking 
in state on (Jetolier il-tth, guarded by a strong escort and 
marching tlirough streets lineil with llritish troops, and pro- 
ceeded to the Lee Pu, or hall of ceremonies; there the con- 
vention of Peking, 18(50, was signeil, and the ratifications of tlie 
treaty of Tientsin, 1858, were exchanged, a certificate being 
attached to tlie latter declaring that the Imperial seal affixed 
to it rendered any further ratification lumceessary. The next 
day, the 25th, Baron Gros entered Peking in state, with the 
same precautions and the same ceremony, and his convention 
was signed and ratifications with certificate exchanged. It 
is recorded that Lord Elgin was stiff and unliending, wliile 
Baron Gros was genial and conciliatory. There was afterwards 
a small ijuestion between 1/ird Elgin and General Hope Grant; 
the British convention, but not tlie French, provided tliat an 
Imperial decree should lie issued commanding that the treaty of 
Tientsin .should be pulilished in all the provinces, and Lord 
Elgin, as an added precaution, desired that the forces should 
not evacuate Peking until this decree should he produced. 
General Hope Grant, with much reluctance, finally consented to 
wait for a few days, and actually retired his troops on >overa- 
ber 7th-8th.®^ The French \yithdrawal began on November 1st. 
A garrison of both armies wa.s left in Tientsin, and the Miaotao 
islands were held by the English, and Chefoo by the Frenc i, 
during the winter. 

« Corr. resp. China, 1859-lSliO, p. 24Gj Baron Gros to M. Thoinei.el, 
Oct. 2tit)3, ISGO, C'ordier, op. tit., p. 
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§ 24. The American minister, Mr. Ward, visited Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros at Peitang on August 7th, and communicated 
unofRcially an intimation received by hivn from the Viceroy 
Hengfu that no obstacle would be placed in the way of the 
English and French ambassadors, if they wished to go by wav 
of Peitang to exchange the ratifications at Peking. Mr. Waid 
had replied that it would be aseless to make such a proposal ; 
and he informed Lord Elgin that “ he found his position here 
so false and his chance of usefulness so small, that he intended 
to leave the gulf and return at once to Shanghai.” He soon 
returned to America and resigned his post, to which in 1861 
Mr. Anson Burlingame was appointed. 

§ 25. The Russian envoy. General Ignatieff, had remained 
in Peking. In March 1860 it is recorded''"* that he was press- 
ing for the cession of the trans-Ussuri territory, on the one 
hand offering supplies of cannon and small arms, and, on the 
other, threatening that a Rus.sian fleet would be ordered to 
Peitang; Sengkolintsin was commanded to drive away the 
fleet, but to accept the arms. When on August 26th Sengko- 
lintsin memorialised,*’^ urging the emperor to go to Jehol, there 
were many memorials adverse to the proposal, and in seveiul is 
found the argument that the emperor’s route will carry him 
neai' the Russians ; one stated that “ beyond the Kupehkow 
pass (through the great wall) is the haunt of numbers of 
Russian bau'barians, and these have had the pretension to de- 
liver fi'equent communications to the government at Peking for 
the furtherance of some treacherous designs” — evidently re- 
'I ferring to pending negotiations for the conclusion of the con- 
t vention proposed by the Russian envoy. At the beginning of 
' August General Ignatieff was at Peitang, and communicated to 
Baron Gros the mc.ssage which was also transmitted through 
Mr. Ward. He then returned to Peking, and at a critical 
stage of the negotiations with the allies, on October 18th, he 
wrote to Baron Gros that he had been able to persuade Prince 
Kung and other ministers of the emperor that their true policy 


“ Lord Elgin to Lord J. Bussell, Aug. 7th, 1860, Corr. resp. China, 1859- 
1860, p. 95. 

“ Confidential letter from the Great Council to the High Commissioners 
Sengkolintsin and Hengfu, found among papers seized ac Sinho, Aug. 12th, 
ibid., p. 119. 

Documents seized at Yuenmingyuen, Oct. 8th, ibid., pp. 260 seq. 
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was to recognise the danger of their pooition and compose witli- 
out delay their difficulties with the allies ; on the other hand he 
urged the latter not to push the ilanchu dynasty too hard, 
which they were in danger of doing.'-’' lie was entitled to show 
that he had .saved the dyna-sty and liad ensured tlie withdrawal 
of the allied troops ; and iis fee to the honest liroker lie obtained 
the signatiii’e, on November 14th, of tlie convention ceding to 
Russia the territory east of the t’ssuri. 

§ 26. The two conventions of Peking, I860, the Briti.sh and 
French, were in the main iileiitical, lieing liiiscd on the ultimatum 
of March and the drafts handed to tlie C'hinese at Tientsin at 
the beginning of September. The emperor was made to express 
his “ deep regret ” for the breach of friendly relations caused by 
the action of the Chine.se military authorities at Taku in June 
1859.““ The compromise ctfec-twl as to the jiernianent residence 
of the British minister at Peking was declared to be can- 
celled ; and the right to a permanent legation was thereby 
acquired by the other treaty powers."’- 'I'hc indemnities were 
increased to a senn of Tis. to ettch of the aJiitvJ 

powers, from tlie sums .settled Ijv the treaty of 'I’icntsin. viz. 
Tls. 4,000,000 to England (i'ncluding fls. !>, 000.000 for 
war expenses and Tls, il,0(M),000 comiiensation for losses due 
to merchants) and Tls. 2,000,000 to France ; of the iii- 


Corilicr, •* lielatiDn.s de la ('liiiu'.” i. p. Ul. 

” Hr. conv. 1‘ekinf:, lS(iO art., i ; l-'r. eonv, I’ckiii;;-, ISlIO, art. i. 

C'f. cliap. xxii. §§ 21, 22. Hi’, ouiv. I’ckiiie, ■'rt. ii. 

Am. tr. Tientsiii, ISyS, art. \i; Fr. tr. 'lieiitMii, IKIs, ail. ii ; j{u.‘'.». tr. 
Tientsin, ISoS, art. xii. 

Br. conv. Peking, 18(i0, art. iii : Fr. conv. Peking, ISliO. art. iv. 

The amount of the clnim.s iireseiitcd l>y the Jliiti.'-h community at Canton 
to the British government wa> as follows : 

For propeity (merchants) Sl,:!71,27!l 

" ” ,,, 30 . 5 ,., 



The indemnity for payment of claims was distributed as follows : 


Tls. 2,(XX),000at exchange -717 . 
Amount of claims allowed . 

„ „ interest „ 

For consulate, claim and interest 

Balance to credit of E.M. treasury 


^12, 780,100 


$1,886,643 

432.438 

7.3,107 


397,312 

$2,780,400 


— Betum rel. claims for indemnitv under conv, of Peking, 1800. 
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demnity to Franci;, Tls. 7,000,000 were deelared to be for war 
expenses and Tls. 1,000,000 compensation for losses due to 
merchants and missionaries ; the sum of Tls. 500,000 was to 
be paid at once, and for tlie balance one-fifth of the {rross 
customs receipts at each port was to be paid quarterly, to each 
power. Tientsin was to be added to the ports open to foreign 
residence and trade.^""' Dates were settled for the immediate 
evacuation of Chusan, and for the ultimate evacuation, when 
the indemnities should have been paid, of Tientsin, Taku, 
Shantung, and Canton.*”'’ Emigration of Chinese to foreign 
parts was to be permitted under suitable regulations to be drawn 
up in consultation.*'’’ 

§ 27. Consequent on the trcachei'ous seizure of Briti.sh and 
French .subjects on September 18th, articles were added by 
each power in its own interest. Tlie British convention stipu- 
lated that an Imperial deci’ce A\as to be issued forthwith, com- 
manding the high authorities in the caj)ital and in the provinces 
to publish both the Ireatv and tlic convention.’"' The tongue 
of land known as Kowloon point, projecting into and dominating 
Hongkong harbour, nas ceded to Uie British crown in ))er- 
petuity ; even Ibis was found to be insiillicient guard against 
a possible hostile atlack on llie liarbour, and llie Kowloon 
territory was further extended in 1898. 

§ 28. To France the most important interest in all Eastern 
countries has always been the protection of catholic missions ; 
whatever the home policy of the government — royal, Imperial, 
or republican — in France, whether acting in sujjport of the 
I papacy or pursuing an anti-clerical course, abroad its policy 
i has alwavs been orthodox and even ultramontane. In this 
' spirit comj)ensation for the murder of French subjects in I860 
was obtained by the insertion in the French convention of the 
following important article:*"’ 

“ C'niiformcmeiit a I’rilit imperial rendu lo viiifjl mars mil liuit cent 
ijuaraute-six par I’angustc Empereur Tao-Koiuiiig, Ics litablisscmeuts 

'"1 Fr. oonv., art. v. The claims filed in Dec. 1856 by merchants, chiefly 
Swiss, under French protection at Canton amounted to $255, 852 (Tls. 170,000) ; 
of. chap, xvi, § 19. 

Br. oonv., art. iv ; Fr. conv., art. vii. Br. oonv., art. vi. 

'*■ Br. conv., art. ix ; Fr. oonv., art. viii. "" Fr. conv., art. vi. 

Br. conv., art v ; Fr. oonv., art ix. Cf.ohap.xii,§ 12;'^ippendixX. 

Br. conv., art. ^ iii. 
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rcligicux et de bieiifiiisinit'i' <iiii out ctv coniisques !iux Clirdtii'iis jiciidiiiit 
les persecutions (lout ils out etc les victiuies .“eroiit roiidiK ji U-uin nni. 
prietaires par I’eutrciuisc dii Miuistre de l•'l■am•e en Cliine, iiiKiiiel Ic 
gouveruemeiit Imperial les feni delivrer aver les ciiuetieros et les autre- 
ediiices qui eii depeudaieiit." 

To the Chinese, but not to the Froncli, text of this article, 
was added, suri-eptitiouslv as the Chinese government has 
always declared, the following cliiuse:”- 

“ And it shall he lawful for French inis-ionaries in any of the pruviiiees 
to lease or buy laud and build houses.” 

This provision armed the catholic missions with great j)ower.s 
in extending their propaganda into tlie interior, and was 
destined to give ri.se to much friction in tlie future ; but it 
must be noted that, down to the opening years of the twentieth 
century, when the right “ to rent and to lease in perpetuitv 
buildings or lands in all parts of the cm|)ire”"’’ was exj)resslv 
.secured to missionary societies by the .American commercial 
trcaty of 1903, no claim was based on tlie “ most-tavomwl- 
nation” clauses in treaties to extend the full e.xercise of this 
right to protestant nii.ssion.s, and the catholic missions were 
alone in holding land in the interior ns freehold property. 

§ 29. And so ended the twenty-five years’ struggle to decide 
on what conditions the relations between East and IVest 
should exi.st. At the outset these relations were purely com- 
mercial, at the absolute di.seretion of the Chinese officials, Imt 
with .some moderate control cxerci.scd by the conijxmy to which 
had been entrusted a nionopolv aiul the right of supervision 
over the merchants of that nation which had the largest share 
in the trade of China. Other tradci's, sul)jeeted to no monopoly 
or control, then came into the field, and the check formerly 
imposed on the Chine.se was weakened ; and it uas finally 
destroyed by the abolition of the monopoly of the English 
company. Lord Napier tlicn came fo estalili.sh the relations 
with China on a fitting basis ; he found the Chinese quite 
content with the existing situation, and refusing to admit any, 
even the slightest, change which should lower their prestige or 

Keference cannot be avoklert to the fact that tlic principal interpreter 
to the French mission was the Abbe Delaniarre, and llial the Abbe IJeia^ 
interpreter to General Montauban, was among the murdered, both Irene 
catholic mi.ssiduaries. 

Am. conimer. Ir., Shanghai, IhOJ. art.xiv. 
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lessen their cniolunieuts, and this attitude tlicy maintained 
consistently for five yeai’s. The opium ([ue.stion then became 
acute, and on it the Chinese entered into a war which was 
fought by the English on other issues ; and it was those other 
issues which were settled liy the PhigHsli victories, the Chinese 
being still left free to execute by all lawful means their own 
laws against opium. The settlement of those other issue.s — 
equality of national status, the imposition of a known and 
moderate tariff, and the removal of foreigners from Chinese 
jurisdiction — hurt Chinese pride, was not accepted bv the 
court and governing body of the empire, and was rejected 
by the people of Canton ; and fourteen years of ])erpetual 
friction followed on the peace of 1842. The second war was 
fought to settle again the same (piestions, and in the settle- 
ment every vestige of Chinese sovereignty was swept away within 
the limits of the stipulations of the treaties ; but the victories 
of the second war were as inconclusive ns those of the first, and 
a third became necessary. This third war, conducted with 
adequate forces, finally brought China to her knees; and, with 
her dominion rent by rebellion, foreign troops within the gates 
of her capital, and the emperor a fugitive at Jehol, without 
the wall, her rulers were driven to recognise that diplomacy 
was of no avail unless supported by armed force. There might 
be occasions when they felt they were in the right, thei’c might 
be others when thev knew the foreigner was in the wrong, 
and they declared that they were constantly huri-ied into 
precipitate decisions; but at last they had learned the lesson 
that oidv the mailed fist could guard their house. In time 
the world. East and West, also recognised that the West had 
exercised great restraint and .shown a wi.se moderation in reaping 
the fruits of victory, and tlmt the restrictions inq)o.sed on 
Chinese sovereignty were only those rendered indispensable 
by the inefficiency and corruption of the mandariiiate of the 
empire ; but this was a le.ssoii for future years ; now, as the 
result of three wars, the Chinese learned, and they accepted as 
their law, that, whereas formerly it was China which dictated 
the conditions under which inteniational relations were to be 
maintained, now it was the Western nations which imposed 
their will on China, 
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LORD PALMERSTON TO THE MINISTER OF THE EMPEROR 
OF CHINA 


E.O., Lon'do.v, Feliriiary 20, 1840. 

ITIE UNDERSlCiNED, Her Rritaiiiiiek Miijesty’.s Priiieipal Seeretary 
of Slate for Foreiffii Affairs, lias the honour to inforin tlie Minister of The 
Emperor of t.'hina, tliiit Her Majesty The Queen of Great Britain has sunt 
a Naval and Military Force to the Coast of China, to ilemnnil from The 
Emperor satistaction and redre-ss for injuries inflicted by Cliinese Aiithori- 
tie.s upon British Subjects resident in Chinn, and for insults offered by 
thu.se same Authorities to the British Crown. 

For more tlian a luindred year.s, commercial intercour.se has existed 
between China and (ireat Britain; and durin;? that long period of time, 
British Subjects ha\ o been allowed by the ( 'liinese (iovernment to reside 
Avitliin the territory of China for the ’purpo-se of carrying on trade tliereln. 
Hence it has happened that British Subjects, trii.sting in the good fiiith of 
the Chine.se Government, hin-e fixed thein-elvcs in Canton as .Merchants, 
and have brought into that city from time to time property to a large 
amount ; Avhile other Briti'h Subjects iviio ivished to trade ivith China, 
but who could not for various reasons go thither themselves, have sent 
commodities to Canton, placing tho.se commodities in the care of some of 
their fellow Countrymen resident in China, with directions that such 
commodities should he sold in China, and that the produce of the sale 
thereof should he sent to the (hvners in the British Dominions. 

Thus there has always Iweii within the territory of 'I'he Emperor 
of China a curtain number of Briti.sh Snhject.s, and a large amount of 
British Property ; and though no Treaty has existed between the Sovereign 
of England and' the Emperor of China, yet British Subjects have continued 
to resort to China for jmrposes of trade, placing full confidence in the 
justice and good faith of The Emperor. 

Moreover, of late years the Sovereign of Great Britain has stationed at 
Canton an officer of the British CroAvii, no wise connected with trade, and 
specially forbidden to trade, but ordered to place himself in direct com- 
munication Avith the local Authorities at Canton in order to afford protection 
to British Subjects, and to be the organ of communication hetAveen the 
British and the Chinese Governments. 

But the British GoA'ernment has learnt Avith much regret, and Avith 
exti’eme surprise, that during the last year certain officers, acting under 
the Authority of The Emperor of Cliiiia, haA'c committed vitdent outrages 
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against the Biitisli Ue-icleiits .it Cantdii, nho ueie liiiiig peaceably m tliat 
City, trusting to the good faith of the Chinese (loi einmeut ; and that 
those same t liiiiese olhieis, toiirettiiig the lespeit mIiicIi was due to the 
Biitish !>upeiniteiideiit in his Chai.utei ot Ayeiit of tlie Biitish (lowii, 
haic treated that Supei iiiteiideiit also nith \ loleme and indiifinti 

It seems th.it the iniiiso assigned tin tliese jiioieedings iias the contni- 
hand tiade in Opnnn, laiiieil on h\ some Biitisli Siihjeits 

It appeals th.it the I«i\\s ot the ( hniese hanpiie tin hid the inipoi hitiiiii 
of Opium into China, .ind declaie that .dl opnnn iilnch in ly he hiuiight 
into the C ounli y is liable to c oiitisi .ition 

The Queen ot laigl.ind desiies that llei Siih)eits who iii.iy go into 
Foreign (oiintiies should oliej the Ciws ot those (oiiiitiies, and Ilei 
M.ijestj does not wisli to pioteit them lioin lhi‘ gist (.oiiseipieiiies ot .im 
otiemes wliiili tliey in it i ommit in toiiian ]ints But, on tlie othei 
hand, llei Mapst\ i.iniiot piiniit tint llei Snh|eils lesidmi' ihioiii 
should lie tie.ited w itli iiolenu iiid lie i xpii-n] to insult and ni| etiit , 
and when w I Olio Is done to lliein tin M i)est\ will see th.it they olitiiii 
lediess 

Now il i (him I iniu 111 mikes i Ciw whiili .ip)ilits both to its iniii 
Siihjei ts and to I oieuiiiis, sin li (lOMinmint on"lit to enfoiie th.it Liw 
inip.ulially m not il ail ft it nifoiiis tliil L.iw on 1 nieigiiei'. it e 
liuund to enloue it also u]ion its own 'siih|iits. and it li.is no light 
to {leiniit its on n Sidi|ei ts to i lol ite the L iw w ith nnjiunit} , and then to 
punish 1 oieiiiiieis toi doing the \cn Mine thing 

Neitlu'i is it pistthat suth i Liw shoulil Uii a gieat length of time be 
•illowed to sleep as a deid lettii and tint both N.itnes .<11111 roieigiiei' 
should he c night to i oiisidei it .is ot no ellei t, and 111 it then siiddcnh , .mil 
without siilln lent w lining, it sinmid lie )uit in foiie with the iitiiiost 
iigoiii and seieiitt 

Now, dllioiiiih tlie Liw ol (linn ihiliiid tint the impoi latum ot 
Opium should lie loi hidden jet it is notoiioils tint loi nnnj \e.n« pi't, 
th.it imiioi t ilion liis been loninieil it and peimitted In the ( luiie'e 
Autlioiities .it (.niton, n.i\, mole, tint those Viithmities, tiom the 
(lOieiiim dowiiwaids, hue nude an annual ami uinsideiahle pioht In 
taking monet fioin I oieigneis toi the ]m i mission to iinpoit Opium , and 
of kite the Chinese \iithoiities Ii.im, gone so t.ii m setting this L.i« 
at deh iiir e, that M iiidaiin Biwts weie emploj ed to In mg ojiniin to Caiitnii 
tiom the loieign ^Inps Imiui ,it Liiitin 

Did tlie Imjicii.d (niicininent .it IN king know these things^ 

It it did know these things, it MituilU .iholished its own Law, U' 
pel iiiittiiiir its ow 11 olh( 01 s to .u t is it no sm h Law esisted If the t 
Cmciiiniciit s.i\s it did not know ot these things, it it s.!!' 
indeed tli it ihe Liw w.is \ nil.ilcd li\ I oieigneis who In ought m opium, "■ 
did not know that the Law was violated hj its own Ofhceis who ' 

the impoititioii, and received hxed bums ot money for peimittnig it, 1 
imiy foreign Ooiernments ask, how it happened that a 
Matchful ail that of China should liaie one eje open to see tlie n 
giessions of Foreigners, hut should Iniie the othei eje shut, ana 
to see the transgressions of its own ofliceis , , , 

If the Chinese (loveiiimciit luid suddenly detei mined tlw 
.iganist the iinpoi titioii iit Opium should he entoiied, instead ot re > 
as it long h.id been, a de.id lettei, tluit Cioieinmcnt should liaie 1 g 
pinnslniuf its own Ottneis who well* the gieatest " j ywii 
matter, because it was their special duty to execute the Law o 
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Sovereign. But the coui'se pursued hy the Chinese Government has been 
the \ery reverse ; for tliey liase loft unpunislied tlieir own officers, who 
were most to blame, and they have used violence against h'oreigner.s, who 
were led into transnression h’y the encouragement and protection afforded 
to them by the (io\ eriior of Canton and his inferior Officers. 

Still, however, the British Oovornment would not base complained, if 
the Gosenmient of China, after gising due notii’e of its altered intentions, 
had proceeded to execute the Law of the Empire, and had seized a\id eon- 
fiscateil all the opium which they could find xvithin the Chinese territory, 
and ^vhicdi had been lirouaht into that territory in violation of the Law. 
The Chinese (Joverninent had a right to do so, by means of its own 
otlicei-s, and uithin its own terriloiy. 

But for some reason or oilier kiiouii only to the (Jmernment of China, 
that (iin ennnent did not think proper to do this. But it determined to 
seize jieaceatdu British .Merch.ints, instead of seizing the coiitr.ihand 
opiinn ; to punish the innocent for the guilty, anil to make the sufferings 
of the former, the means of eompulsion uj«m the hitler ; and it also 
rcsoUed to force the British Superiiiteiuh-ut, who is an officer of the 
Brif'isli Croun, to Iiecome an iiistruineut in the hands of the Chinese 
Authoriti(“s for carr) ing into execution the lain s of China, uith uhich he 
had nothing to do. 

.Vgaiiisl siicli iiroceedings the Briti-h (ioiennnenl jirotesls, and for 
such proceeding' the Britisli (loiernmeiit demands satisfaction. 

A large nuinhor of British Alerchaiits «ho uere In ing peaceably at 
( antoii, uere suddenly imprisoned in their houses, depriied of the assist- 
ance ol their Chinese sen .nits, and cut off from all supplies of food, and 
w ere threatened uitlide.itli hy stanalUm, unless othei persons, in other 
pl.iees, iiinl over ulmm these Merchants so imprisoned had no authority 
or coiilroiil. would surrender to the Chinese (imernmenl a iiu.nititj of 
Opiinn uhich the ( hincse Authorities uere iiinhie thenisehes to discoier 
or to take posscssuiii of, and a portion of nlnch uas at the time not uith- 
iii the territories and jurisdiction of Cliinii Her .Majesti ’s .Siiperintendeiit, 
upon learning the lioleiice uhich u.is done touards these British Mer- 
chants, .111(1 the danger to which their lues uere exposed, repaired, 
though uith some risk and difficulty, to < antoii. in order to eiupiiro into 
the in.itter, and to persuade the ( hiiiese authorities to desist Iroin these 
outrageous jiroeeedings. But the Imperial ( ommissioner did not listen to 
Her Ma|csti’s Officer; and in liolation of the /.am of .Nations, and in 
utter disregard of the respect uhich was due In him to an officer of the 
British ( rouii, he imprisoned the.Siiperiiitendeiit.is uellas the .Mereh.ints, 
and, continiiiug to depriie tlieiii .ill ol the iiie.iiis of siilisistence, he 
Ihrealeiied to put them .ill to death hy stanation, unless the Superinten- 
dent would giie to other persons, not in Canton, orders uhich he had no 
pouer or authority to giie, lor deliiering to the Chinese Authorities a 
fixed ijii.iiitity of tlpium. 

'file Superintendent, in order to save the lives of his imprisoned fellow 
Countrymen, gave at last the orders reqnired of him, and the parties to 
u'hmu these orders were addres.se(l, although hy no means bound to obey 
them, and although a great part of the property demanded, did not belong 
to tlieni, hilt was only lield hy them in trust for others, yet complied with 
these ordei’s, wishing no doubt to rescue the British Merchants in Canton 
from de.ath, and trusting that the Queen of Great Britain uoiild at a 
future time cause them to he imlcmnilied for their loss. 

The British tlovornnient cannot condemn the steps which were taken 
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by Her Majesty’s Superintendent, wider tlie pressure of uu over-ruling 
and irresistible foree, to rescue from the barbarmis fate ivhieli awaited 
them, so many of Her .Majesty’s Sulijeets for whose sjieeial protection the 
Superintendent had been appointed, ami tlic Hritisb (iovernmeiit liifriily 
applauds the readiness with which the pei'soiis to whom the onlers were 
directed surrendered the Property demandeil, and sliowed thein.-elres 
williiiff to submit to the destruction of their Projierty, in order to prevent 
the destruction of the lives of so many of theii’ fellow Couiitrvmcn. But 
the British Government demands full sjitisfaction from the thwernmeut of 
China for these things. In the first place it reipiires, tliat the llansoin 
which was exaeteil as the jirice for the lives of tlie t'nperinteudent, and of 
the imprisoned British .Merchants, .shall be restored to the persons wlic 
paid it, and if, as the British Government is informed, tlie goods tlieni- 
selves, which were given up to the Chinese Authorities, have been so 
dispo.sed of, that they cannot be re.stored to tlieiv owners, in tlie same 
state in wliicli tliey were given up. tbeii the British (iovernuient denuiiids 
.and requires tliat the value of those goods sluill he iiaid hack Iiy the 
Government of Cliina to tlie British Goieriiment, in order that it may he 
paid over to the Parties entitled to re<-eive it. 

Ill the next place, the Brilisli Goiernmeiit deiiiaiids satisfaction from the 
Government of Cliina for the all'ront ottered to the Crown of Great Britain, 
liy the indignities to which Her Majcslv's .Snperiiileiideiit has heen siih- 
jected ; and tlie British Govenimenl rc<inirc.s that in future the oflieer 
employed liy Her .Majesty to wuteli over the coiiiint>reiiiI interests of Her 
Subjwts i;j I'hiiia, Dill] tii k- the iirinm of )•l>llllllllllil^lllil»l u'ith t)w Hoyeni- 
inent of China, .sliall he treated, and shall he coiniininicaled with hy that 
Government, and hy it« officers, in a inaiiner consistent with tlie usages of 
civilised Nations, ai'id witli the respeet due to the Dignity of the Briti,sli 
Crown. 


Thirdly. — Tlie British Government demands security for the future, 
that British Subjects ri-sorting to China for purposes of Trade, in con- 
formity with the long-estahlislied iindcrslaiiding hetween the two Goverii- 
iiients, shall not again be exposed to lioleiiee anil injii'tiee wliile engaged 
ill tlieir lawful piir.siiils of Commeree. For this piirjio-e, and in order that 
British Merebaiits trading to Cliiiia may not lie siilijei’t to tlie arliitrurv 
caprice either of the Government at Peking, or its local .Viitborities at the 
Sea-I’orls of tlie Km]iire, the British (ioveriiiiieiit demands that one or 
more sui'ficiently large and projierly situated Islands on the (oast of 
Cliina, to he fi.xed upon hv the Bn{ish Plenipoteiitiarie.s. .sliall he per- 
manently given np to the liritish tJoveriinieiit as a place ot resideiire and 
of coiniiierce for British Sulijeets ; where their iier'inis may lie safe from 
mole.station, and where their Property may lie secure. 

Moreover, it appears that the Chinese Goveriinient has liitlicrto com- 
pelled the British MerchaiiU re.sideiit at Canton to sell their good-* w 
certain Hong Merchants, and to no other pei’son.s, and the Chinese 
Gm’ernraent, by thus restricting the dealing.® of the British Mcrohaii ', 
has liecome respoitsible for the Hong Merchants to whom those dealings 
were confined. But some of those Hong Merchants have lately becom 
insolvent, and the British Merchants have thus incurred great pecuinaiy 
losses, which they would have avoided, if they had been allowed to r 
with whomsoever they cho.se. The British Goveriimeiit “'•r''? , "1., 
that the Goveriinieiit of China shall make good to the British Cre 
the .Sums due to them hy the insolvent Hong Merchants. , 

The Uritieli Goverumeut murcuver has recently heard of fiirt i 
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of violence eoiuinilled by Ibe Chinese Auliiorities ugaiiist British Subjects ; 
and it may happen that Ijefnre this N'ote I'caches the Chinese ilinister, 
otlier things may liave Iteen <lone in China, which may render necessary 
further deniands on the jiart of the liritisli Uovernment. If this should 
he, tile British Pleiiipotentiaries are authorised to make such further 
demands ; and the Lndersigned requests the Cliine'*e Minister to consider 
any additional demands so made, as being as fully authorised hy the 
British troveniment as if they had been sjiecilied in this note. 

Now as the distance is gi'eat whirh seiwirates Kngland from China, and 
as the matter in <{uestion is ol urgent importance, the British Government 
cannot wait to know the answer which the Chinese Government may give 
to the.se demands, and thus postpone till that answer shall have been 
received in England, the moa'Urcs winch may be neces.sary in order to 
vindicate tlie honour and dignity of the British Crown, in the event of 
that answer not being satisfactory. 

The British Government therefore has determined at once to send out 
a Naval and Military b'orce to the Coast of China to act in support of 
these demands, and in order to convince the Imperial Government that 
the British Government attaches the utmo.st importance to this matter, 
and that tlie affair is one which will not admit of delay. 

And further, for the purpo-e of impru.s.sing .still more strongly upon 
the Gox'ernment of Peking the importance which the British Government 
atlache.s to this matter, and the urgent necessity which exists for an 
immediate as well as a .satisfactory settlement thereof, the Commander of 
the Expedition has received orders that, immediately upon his arrival 
upon tlie Chinese Coast, ho shall proceed to blockade the principal 
Cliine.se ports, that he .shall intercept and detain and hold in deposit all 
Chinese Vessels which he may meet with, and that he shall take po.ssession 
of some convenient part of the Chinese territory, to be held and occiijiied 
by tile British Forces until everything shall be concluded and executed 
to the satisfaction of the British Government. 

Tlie.-e ineasures of hostility on the part of Great Britain .against 
China are not only jusLilied, but even rendered ab.soliitely neces.sary, 
by the outrages which have been committed liy the (-'hiiiese .Viithorilii's 
against Britisli olliccrs anil Siilijects, and these hostilities will not cease, 
inilil a satisfactory arrangement shall have been made by the Chinese 
I Government. 

I 'I'he British Govcriimeiit in order to .save time, and to afford to the 
1 Governmeiit of China every facility for coming to an early arrangement, 
^ have gii eii to the Admiral and to the Siiperintendeiit, Full Powers and 
' liistriictioiis to treat iqion these matters with the Imperial Government, 
and have ordered the «aid Admiral and Sujierinteiident to go up to the 
Mouth of the Peiho Biver, in the Gulpb of Pecliclee, that they may be 
within a short distance of the Imperial Cabinet. But after the indignity 
which wtLs offered to Her Maje.sty’s Superintendent at Canton, in the 
course of last year, it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
permit any of Her Majesty’s Officers to place themselves in the power 
of the Chinese Authorities, until some formal Treaty shall have been duly 
signed, securing to British Subjects safety and respect in Cbina ; and 
therefore the Undersigned must request that the Chinese Government 
will have the goodness to send on board the Admiral’s Ship the Pleni- 
potentiaries whom the Emperor may appoint to treat upon thc.se matters 
with the Plenipotentiaries of llie Queen of England. 'Tlm.-e Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries shall be received on board the Admiral’s Ship, with 

' 40 
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every honour whicli is <liie to tlie Kiivoys of 'i'lic Kmppmi-j aiul shall be 
treated with all i)Ossil)lc ctiiirtosy and rc'-pwt. 

The Undcr'-igned Ini', lurlhi-r to >>t.iti‘, that lhi> nocossity for <.oi)(liiig 
this Expedition to the Coast of China ha\iiii 5 oeeasioiicd by the 

violent and unjiistifiahle arts of the Chinese Authorities, the llritisli 
Government experts and demands, that tlie expenses incurred thereby 
shall be repaid to Great Britain hy the tioxernnunit of ( liina. 

The Undersigned has non stilted and explained to the Cliinese -Minister, 
without reserve, the eauses of eompl.iint on the part of Great Britain ; tlie 
reparation whieh Ciresit Britain demands, and thi' n.itiire of tlie measures 
which the British officer eomnianding the Expedition liiis been instructed 
in the first iiietaiiee to take. The British Government fervently liopes 
that the wisdom and spirit of Justice for which 'I'he Einpeioj’ is fa'iiieil in 
all parts of the World, vv ill le.id the ( hiiiese ( iov eminent to see the eqiiitj 
of the foregoing demands ; and it is the sincere wish of Her Majestj’.s 
Government that a prompt and full eonijdiance vv ith those demands may 
lead to a speeily re-estalilishment of that friendly intercourse which lias 
for so gi'eat a jjeriod of time subsisted betiveen the British and C hiiieie 
Nations, to the manifest adS’antage of both. 

'file Undersigned, in couelusion, has the honour to state to the Minister 
of 'Hie Emperor of China that he has directed Her M.ijestj’s I’lenipiitcii- 
tiaries to forward to His Exeelleney the present Note, of which he has 
transmitted to the I’lenipotentiaries a copy, with nistriictioiis to cinise 
a Translation of it to he made into the t hiiiese laiigniigc, and to fornavd 
to the Chinese Minister tlie Translation at tlie same tiinewitli the origiii.il 
Note. 

The Undersigned avails himself of this ojiportiiiiity to offer to Ills 
Excellency the Minister of TJie Emperor of Cliiiia tlie assurances of hi» 
most distinguished consideration. 

I’ALAIEBSTOX. 


APPENDIX B 

LORD PALMERSTON TO THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES (ADMIR.tL 
G. ELLIOT AND CAFPAIN C. ELLIOT) APPOINTED TO 
TREAT WITH THE CHINESE GOI KKNMENT 


No. 1. 


F.O., London, February 20, 1840. 

^jirK WT T.Tmi R y 

With raference to my Despatch to Captain Elliot, No. 10 of the 
4th of November laat, and to the Instructions conveyed to Sir rreden 
Maitland by the Lords of the Admiralty on the 4th of Ixovember j 
I have now to give you final Instructions for your guidance lu le pc 
formaiice of the duty which has been entrusted to you, and, lu . 
place, I transmit to you for your information a copy ol the to® ™ 
which have recently been given, through tlie Lords of the .(im- > 
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to the Admiial L omm Hiding the IXpcililioii, .mil .1 copy iit .1 lettei which 
I haie luhlie'scd, 111 tiiplicitc, to the Miiiistei ot the l.iiipeiDi of China 

You viill see li) the Iii'.tiiiitioii'- gum to tlie tiliiiiial that it 1^ 
the iiiteutioii of IIci Aiijist\ - Crmciiimeiit tli.it the hist opciatioii to 
be {leifoimed bj the Ilvpeditioii should be the c-tiblishment ot a blockade 
ot the t niton Unci , and I li.i\ e to dcMi e, that .is soon .is joii .nine at 
tlie month of that inei, juii «ill send up to the Cun ei not ot (.niton 
one ot the copies ot the lettei iddussed bj me to the Chinese Mniistei, 
togethei nitli .1 tinislitioii tlieuot into ( hiiiese, uliiili joii mil lause 
to be nude is .i(ciii.itel\ is possible, .nul n itlioiit dep.ntnig iiniieiessnih 
tiom the English tiiin of espicssioii, and mtlioiit .idoptiiig am ( liiiicse 
toims ot Lnigii ige uliiili m 1} not leiidei as faith liilh and sinipl\ is mij 
he piaiticalile the sense ot the oiigniil , iiid \oii mil lecjiiest the (toibiiioi 
to send the Puket coiiCiiiiing the Uttci iiid ti nislitum to Peking mtli- 
oiit dela) 

The next thing « Inch IIci M i|est\ sfroieiiiment intend the Expedition 
to do IS to occupy the Ichiisni Islnids, mil to hlockide the Estiiaij 
opposite to those Isl.nids, the Mouth of the ^.nig-lse iiiei, .iiid the 
Mouth ot the Yellow Hiici . mil \ou mil, tioin one ot those qii.nteis, 
endeavoin to send on slioie, fin the pin pose ot its being lomeied to 
Peking, aiiothci copy ot nij lettei to the C hiiicsi Mmistei, togethei with 
inothei copy ot the 1 laiisl itiiiii thiieot 

The l.ist point to whith you aie to piiweid, being the («nlt ot Pechelec, 
}on mil, when yon nine otf the Month of the Peiho iiiei, send on shoie 
the thud copy of my afoicsiid IctUi, togethei mtli a cojiy ot the ti insla- 
tioii theieot, 111 oidei to then lienig toiwndid to Peking, .mil )i)u mil 
add theieto a coinniiiincation tioin yoiiisches icijni sting 111 iiiswei to th it 
lettei, stating til it y on tie iiistinited to w. lit a leisonible time loi suili 
aiiswei, 01 foi the iiii\alot Pleinpoteiitiiiies to tieit with yon , imt tint 
youi oideis ue tint, it ittei alipseot i icitiiii nnmbci ot diys (whiili 
}ou should spent), nuking thitiiiimbci siuh is niiilei the 1111 nmstnices 
miy ippen to you to be u.isonible), no viisyyei should be leiened by you, 
01 it an iiiswei should lie leieiyed by you which should not hold out 1 tan 
piospeit ot i s itiskictoi y iii iiigiment, then, and in eithei ot those t ises, 
)on aie to iiiidcistniil tint the (loyiinment ol t Inn i letiises to lomply 
with the demniiU ot tiieit liiitiin, .iiid yon aietoshipe yoiii tnithei 
pi oceedmgs upon tli it issiiiiiption 

Yon mil iccoidingly wait the spciilicd tune, ind it you should then 
line lecened no iiiswei, 01 it the .iiiswci luencd should he wlioll) 
nils itisfaitni), and not ittoiding niy tin iliiine ot biingiiig mitteis it 
th it time to a bettci position h) tuithei attempts.it negotutioii, you will 
state, in wiiting, to the ( liinese Cioyeiiiment tli it you <11 e obliaed by yiini 
Instinctions to considei tint (tio ei nmeiit is luMiii! letiised to comply 
with the deiminils of Oieat liiiUni , tint yon line no choice hut to pnisiie 
the line ot conduct w Inch h is been piesciibed to y on 111 such a contingency , 
and that the hostilities which haye been begun will be continued and mil 
be earned on with incieased actnity 

the Admnal mil then find 111 his Iiistiuctioiu fiom the Loids of the 
Admiialty the couise which he is to tolloiv , and the Supeinitendent mil 
continue to leinaiu 111 Company yvith the Ailmiial, m oidei th.it the tyyo 
may be leady to negotiate wheiieiei the Chinese Goieiiimeiit shall shew 
a disposition to do so in good faith, and with a yieiv to a fair adjustment 
of the mattei s 111 dispute 

It the Chinese Goyeiiimeiit should send Plenipotentiaiies on bond the 
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Admiral’s ship to ncffotiatc nitli ynn, those I’leiiipotontiaries should he 
received with e\ery proper eourte-y and respect, and should he treated 
upon a footing of entire equality with the I’.l*. of Her Majesty. Her 
Majesty claims no superiority tor Her I’lenipotentiaries, hut can alien 
none to those of the Kinperor 

If the (’hinese tiovernment should ohject to send l*leni])ot<Mitiaries nu 
hoard the Admiral's ship, hut should propose that the neHotiation shoulil 
he carried on in some other place, you will Use yoiii’ discri'tion as to 
aeceptiiijr nr rejeetiiiff such a propos,il ; hearhifr in mind, that Her 
Majesty’s (Jovernment is desirous, on the one hand, that no question 
of mere form should oppose any' uiiiiecess.ary ohst.icle to the proffrc's of 
the Negotiation, hut is ansimis, on the other h.inil, that neither of Her 
Majesty’s IM’. nor any of Her Majesty’s other ollicers should place tliein- 
sehes in the power of the Chinese Authorities, hefore a satisfactory ami 
final settlement has lieen made. 

You will find in the letter uhich 1 have addressed to the t liiiiese 
Minister, a Statement of the demands «hieh (ireat llritain makes upon 
China, and from thu~e demands you should nut ilepart. 


It is possible that during the interxal Hhich must ehip»e betueeii the 
date of the last Accoinils nhich Her Majesty's (io\ eminent lia\e rcceiicd 
from China, and the time Hhen you «ill enti'r into coinmimicatioii with 
the Chinese IM‘. additional injuries may lune heen iiillicted hy the 
Chinese Authorities upon ttritish Subjects, allording just ground lor 
further demand for compensation: and in that case you uill add 'iirli 
demand to the demands uliicli are specified in Ibis l)es|iatcli. 


The British (Imernmeiil is entitled to di-mand full reparation tor the 
affront oft'ered to the British Croun by the inilignitics put iipoii Her 
Majesty’s Superintendent, and by the outrageous jii oceedings adopted to- 
wards Her .Maiesty’s other Subjects in ( bnui. riie Briti'li tiineriiiiieiit 
is willing to accept as full satisfaction for these pi oceedings, and as security 
against their recurrence, the cession of one or more Isl.nids on the ( oii't, 
to be fi.\ed iqion by the Na\al ( oiinnander .ind the Siiperinteiideiit, iis 
eligible to be occupied as Stations at nhich Her Majesty’s subjects trading 
to China might reside in safety', under the jirntection of British authiirity | 
and from u hence they might seeuiidy c.icrv on their commercial inter- 
course nith the jirincipal I’orts id'lhe Coa-t oft hina 

It nill he desirable that the I'Xpedition should take jiosses'ioii of some 
such Islands, as soon .is the Admiral ami .'siqieriiiteiideiit shall ha\e heeii 
aide to make uji their mimU as to uliii-li of the m.iiiy Islands on the 
Chinese Coast Hould he the fittest for tlii' purpose. Such Station' oiiglit 
to he com eiiieiitly situated for commercial intercourse ; not merely ui u 
Canton but other trading place.s on the Cnast of China. Ihcy ouglit 
to have good harbours, and to afford natural facilities for Military defence, 
and should also be capable of being easily provisioned • i rl t 

If, however, the Chinese Government should e.xpress a "’'-'I,* 
instead of making the ce«.sion of sncli Islands, they should give by He® . > 
Security and freedom of commerce to Il.M.'s Subjects resident in j 
the British Government would not ohject to such an arrangenieii , -i 
would ill that ca.se forego the permanent possession of any Island oii 
( liinese Coast. 
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The principal stipiilatimi'i of such a Treaty ouglit to be : 

That the persons and property i>f British Sulijects resident in China 
should be secure and free from molestiilion. 

Tliat British Sul)jeetsj wlietber male or female, should be allowed to 
reside freely and ivitliout restraint at some of tlie jirincipal Sea Ports in 
Cliina, to lie specified in the Treaty ; and tlial British Subjeets should be 
licrmilted to trade with any Persons who may la' wllliiifr to trade with 
lliem ; and tliat they should not lie restricted in tlieir dealiiifrs to any Hung 
or Corporation. 

'I’liat tlie Sovereign of (treat Britain beat liberty to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Trade, or a Consul-Ceneral and Consuls in Cliina for tlie 
purpose of looking after the (.lommei-cial Interests of British Subject® ; and 
to hold communications with the Chinese (iovernment at Peking, and 
with its local Authorities, on all Mattel's upon wbieb such Communications 
may be necessary. 'I'hat these officers shall be treated with proper respect, 
and that no restraint shall at any time be plai'cd upon their persons ; and 
that their houses and property shall be free from every kind of molesta- 
tion. 

That fi,\od Duties be established by the Cbincse (iovernment to be paid 
h)' Foreigners upon all (loods which ran legally be im|)orted into, or e.'C- 
jiorted out of China. That these Diitie.® be made jiublickly known, and 
that no higher Duties than those whirh may from time to time he so fixed, 
shall be levied by the Ollicers at the Chinese Port® upon (loods imported 
or exported. 

'I’liat if any Briti.sh Subject shall introduce into Ciiinii, Commodities 
which are prohiliitcd hy tlie I.siw of China, sueli commodities may be 
seized and confi.'cated by the Officers of the Cliinc'C (ioveriiment ; and 
that if any commodities whicli may lawfully be imported upon payment of 
Duty, shall be smuggled into China without any Duty being paid upon 
them, siicli smuggled (Joods may, u]ioii sufficient iiroof of the fact, lie 
seized and confiscated : but that in no case shall the Persons of British 
Subjects be niole.sted on account of the importation or tlie exjiortation of 
(loods. 

That the British Superintendent of Tiiide, or Cniioiil-denei’ul .shall, it 
ordered to do so by his own (iovernment, lie at liberty to make- Kules and 
Regulations, and to establish Courts of Ju.stice, for the government of 
British Sulijects in China : and that if any British Subject shall be accused 
of any olfeiiee nr crime, he shall be tried by the Tribunal which may be 
cstiibli.shed by tlie Superintendent or Coii'.iil-deneral for sueli a purpose; 
and that his punishment, if he be found guilty, shall be left to the British 
doveriiment or its authorities. 

These are the principal Stipulations which Her Majesty s doveriiment 
think the Treaty ought to contain; but I leave it to your discretion to 
modify those conditions, nr to add other'*, aecordiiig to considerations which 
may be suggested by the local knowledge of Per-niis « ho have bad e-\perience 
in these matters. 

At all event®, if any Agreement shall be come to with the Chinese 
doveriiment upon the subject of the British demands, that agreement 
ought to be recorded in the form of a convention, and it should be a 
conditioii of that Convention that, until the whole of the engagements 
taken by the Chinese Government shall have been entirely fulfilled and 
exorcised. Her Majesty’s Forces should continue to occupy the Ichusaii 
Islands, or any other position which they may have taken up as a coercive 
demonstration. 
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1 send you for your guidaiu'c the Draft of such a ('oiiventinn ; you are 
at liberty to modify and alter it according tt) your flis.cretion jndire- 
ment, under the circumstance', of the moment ; hut you will take care to 
adhere to English forms of cxiwession ; and in order to prevent any future 
doubts, all questions which may arise as to tlie correct iuterpreUtioii of 
the Treaty, must be determined hy the Enalish version. 

This Convention vvill, of course, like all others rci|iiire Uatificatioii ; 
hut it may be acted ujion as soon as ralilied hy the Emperor and without 
waiting for the Ratification of Her MajcsU. 

To sum up ill a few words the result of this Instruction, vnii will see, 
from what I have stated, that the Rritisli (!m eminent demandtj from that 
of China satisfaction for the jiast and security for the future ; and does 
not choose to trust to Negotiation for obtaining either of these things ; 
but has sent nut a Naval and Military Force with orders to begin at once 
to take the Measures necessary for attaining the object in view'. 

You will be able to determine which are the Ports at which British 
Subjects ought to be allowed to reside and to trade ; but it is probable 
that Canton, Amoy, Fou-Tchow-Foo, opposite the North end of Formosa, 
and Shang-Hae-Heen and Niiigpo, at the .Mouth of the river Yaiig-T«ce, 
would be best calculated for that purpose : and you will hear in mind that 
Her Majesty’s tinvernment do not desire to obtain for British ISubjects any 
exclusive privileges of Trade, which should not he equally extended to the 
Subjects of every other Power. 

Circumstances may happen, and questions may arise whioli have not 
been foreseen by Her Majesty’s (iovernment ; in such case, you will use 
your discretion ; guiding yourself according to the spirit of these 
instructions. 

PALMERS’fON. 


APPENDIX C 

LORD PALMERSTON TO REAR-ADMIRAL ELLIOT AND 
CAPTAIN ELLIOT 

No. 4. 

F.O., London, Kehriiary 20, 1840. 

GBim,E.MEN, . . 

With reference to the Draft of 'I’rcaty hetwceii Oi-cat Britan 
and China, inclosed in my Dispatch No. 1 of this date, and which it. to hi 
proposed by you to the Plenipotentiaries who may be appointed by Hq 
Kmjicror to treat with you, I have to make to you the following additioiia 
observations. . , 

Articles I and 11, and IV to IX, arc articles wbicli Her Majesty s 
(jovernment regards as conditions sine qua non, without the cnnclusioii 
of which, or of articles substantially equivalent thereto, hostilities are uo 
to cease. . , . i i 

If the Chinese Government should eNpress a wish that insteail o 
ceding Islands, it should permit British Subjects to establish bactorieS) 
ami to carry on Trade on the Main Land, tlien the 'I bird Article, wJnv 
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stipulates for the cession of Islands to Great Britain, should be omitted, 
and the Articles marked “Commercial” III to VII, should he inserted 
in the Treaty between the Second and Fourth of the first series of 
Articles. 

The stipulation contained in Article III “ Commercial,” th.at British 
and Chinese Merchants may cive and receive coin or bullion in exchange 
for their commodities, as well .as other commodities, might he modified or 
given up, if the desire of the Chinese Government to prevent the exporta- 
tion of the precious metals, .should induce that Government strongly to 
object to it. 

PALMERSTON. 
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LORD PALMERSTON TO REAR-ADMIRAL ELLIOT AND 
CAFl’AIN ELLIOT 

No. 8. 

F.O., Loxnox, March 4tli, 1840. 

Gkxti.embk, 

M'ith reference to the General Instructions contained in my 
Dispatch No. 1 of the 20th of February, I have to state to you, that 
if, previously to the receipt of those Instructions, Captain Ellidt should 
have concluded an arrangement in any form with the Chinese Authorities, 
which should not completely secure the objects specified in my Instructions 
of the 20th of February, Captain Elliot will immediately announce to the 
Chiue.se Government that in concluding such an arrangement he acted 
entirely without authority, and witliout knowledge of the views and 
intentions of the British Government ; but that, having now received full 
inforniiition of those views and intentions, he is under the necessity of 
stating to tlie Cliinese Government, th.at the arrangement which he so 
concluded without authority will not be ratified by the Britisli Govern- 
ment ; and that the British Government requires from the Government of 
China, that the questions which have arisen between the two Governments 
shall be arranged according to the terms which the Plenipotentiaries of 
Her Majesty have been instructed to propose to the Plenipotentiaries wlio 
may he appointed by the Emperor of China to tre.at with them, and 
Captain Elliot will add, that the Naval and Military Forces must execute 
without delay the orders which they have received. 

PALMERSTON. 


MEMORANDUM 
Exclosube to No. 8 

The instructions to the Plenipotentiaries in China do not provide for a 
contingency which does not appejir at all unlikely to occur, namely, that 
Captain Elliot, without waiting for instructions from home, may have 
patched up his quarrel with the Chinese Government. In that case, the 
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Plenipotentiaries would be at a loss how to act, and would very prolialdv 
feel it necessary to refer home before proecediiiK to the operations pre- 
scribed in tbe present instructions. If, therefore, it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government not to be satisfied a itli anjtbiiif; less tli.ni 
what they have now required of the Chinese Governin'ent, it inifflit l)c 
expedient to provide for the contingency above stated )>y a s\ipp]cineiitarv 
instruction to the Plenipotentiaries, .stating that if Captain Elliot shnulil 
in the absence of iiistractions have conclndeil any arrangement with the 
Chinese which did not secure in substance tbe objects contemplated hy 
the instructions, he (Captain Elliot) must announce to the Chinese (Joveni- 
ment that he had acted without authority, and that, having now received 
fuller informa.tlon of the views of Her Majesty’s Gn\ ernment, he is bound 
to tell the Chinese Government that the arrangement which he has con- 
cluded without instructions will not be satisfactory to tbe British Govern- 
ment, who require from the Chinese Government such an arraugeineiit as 
that which the Plenipotentiaries have been instructed to make. . . . 


APPENDIX E 

LORD PALMERSTON' TO PLENIPOTENTIARIES IN ClllN'A 

No. 1. 

I’.O., London', January t)th, 1811. 

Gbnti.e.ms:n, 

Although I have not received any Dispatches from you of a later 
date than the 17th of July, the Admiralty have coinnuniicatcd to me the 
Dispatches addressed to that Board by Admiral Elliot, immhcrcd lid, i8, 
and 20, and dated the l.oth, 22nd, and 2!)th of September last, reporting 
your proceedings in the Gulf of Pe-Cbe-le, and the result of your .Negotia- 
tions at the Mouth of the Peiho River. 

1 lose no time in transmitting to you sneh ohservatioii' as neeiir to me 
on the perusal of those Papers. 

Ill tlie first place, it seeni.s to me that in your ( orrespoiideiicc witli the 
Chinese Commissioner you have not suftieieiitly ke])t in mind the spirit of 
Illy liistructioii.s, with regard to the footing of jierfeet equality on which 
you wore to place yourselves with regard to tlie Cliinese. in your negotia- 
tions with tliem. It is true that tlie general tenor of the letters ol the 
Chinese Commissioner was civil and iiiiobjeetionahle : hut in sonic part- of 
his comrouiiicatious he assumed a tone which ought not to have been 
passed over by silence on your part ; because be must thus have been led 
to imagine that you acquiesced in tbe pretensions of superiority on the 
part of China which were implied in those passages. 

Ill order the better to explain my meaning, I have extracted from 
Commissioner Keshen’s communications the folmwiiig pa.ssuge.s, and liaie 
underlined [italicised] the words which convey tbe objectionable meaiiiiigs ; 
and 1 could have wished that you bad cither returned liim his Notes, 
requiring those objectionable passages to be expunged, or that in }om 

replies you bad plainly and distinctly denied the assumptions of superioii \ 
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oil the part of C'lhiia, which ai-e therein contained ; and I lay the greater 
stress upon this, because it is well known that in Cliina^ matters wdiich 
apparently relate merely to forms are considered of snhstantial importance : 

“ From THE Chinese CoMMissiosKn, August iO/dO 

lie the said Minister, etc., having njion the receipt of a previous 
date of the Dispatch from the Iloiiniirahlc Nation immediately repre- 
sented ^to the 1 lirone, on the Honourable Adiniralhs behalf, the tacts of 
lias aidijiil reverenre. 

“ As having to entreat the Imperial Juronr there was no need for them 
to bring a number of l’e«sels to M'ar in their Train. 

^ He, the Minister, etc., has not pointed this out as a defect in a 
reverent nenxe nf duty." 


“ From THE Chinese Coumissionek, Augu.st .“lO/dO 

“ Regarding further the question of ceding an Island, as a place of 
Trade for the Honourable Country, it is known that the Celestial Empire 
grants commercial intercourse to all Countries as an act of grace and 
privilege ; and that .shc/i ax retain a rererentini xeiue of duty will never be 
repelled or cut off.” 

“From THE CfiixESE Commissioxeu, September l.l/dO 

Furthermore, the intercourse of the said Honourable Nation, to and 
fro, originates in tlie searcli after gain. Let now the profits obtained liy 
the said Honourable Nation, since our Em])ire has allowed it commercial 
intercourse, be considered, they are such as numbers cannot reckon. //‘ 
it enn continue to obxerre a re.\]iertjiil xeiixe of duty, then when the high 
Minister Imperially deputed .shall reach Canton to make investigation lie 
may perhaps, upon the said Honourable Nation xoHeitiuy again the Jdrmir 
of eninniereial Intereourxe, fay hefure the Throne a Memorial huinh/y 
requextiny that the favour may be granted.” 


“ From THE Chinese Cojimissioneh, Kept. 13/4.0 

“ Having expei'ienced during a month ])ast, that the Honourable 
Admiral prexerrex in hix langmge a rexpeel/td xenxe of duty; that he hax 
ubxtained from eauxing any Irouhlex, etc. 

“And since now tlie High Commi.ssioner Lin, etc., unable to give 
Mibstiintial effect to the supreme wislics of the (treat Emperor, ha.s, by an 
exclusive violence in the c.\ercise of power, driven the Honourable Super- 
intendent to tell of oppression, the .'•acred faroar has lieen c.\tcnded to the 
granting an investigation of the matter. 

“ But then not to obey the Imperial Command and pleaxure by returning 
to Canton, to await xuch proeeediugx ax may then be taken, this the Minister 
deems that one so well enlightened by reason as the Honourable Admiral, 
must know to be greatly in contradiction of the principles of deference arul 
rexpect. 

“ Besides, under the whole flearen, there lives none who are not the 
Children and People of the (treat Emperor. 

“ The aim of the Honourable nation is a commercial Intercourse. 
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“The said Hoiiourahle Nation’s Soveroiffii has sent tlie lloiiourable 
Admiral fuiidaim'iitjilly witli the desire of maiiitainiiiir tlie aeciistoined 
commercial intercourse, \vlu'rel>y lionndless proKt is enjoyed. 

“The Minister, etc., lioldinsr tlie hisrii office that he does, js hound tn 
cnihody the (treat Kiniieror’s feeliiiij, lliat witliiii and without, all form 
one family: and therefore nhile ealenlalin:^ for Ihe ( elesti.il Kmjdre, it 
hehoves him also tn e.ilenlate for the Ilononrahle Nation, and so aho must 
ealeulate for the Iloiiourahle Admiral. 

“Should there amiear no jn-O'peel of a lermin.ilion lo this affair, and 
should the llonourahle Nation’s Sovereiyn, on the ground of the llonoiir- 
ahle Admiral heiiiif unuhle to settle it, s(>ial out another ollieer, that 
person nho shall succeed, knouiiifr that the llonourahle Admiral’s 
measures resulted in no settlement, « ill f-miAy piii/ ri>/./iprf/n/ nheiliciire to 
the deehired pleaxitre of the (treat limperor, hi/ reliiniini/ In Caiitim there to 
await arranpremeuts heiiif; made. 

“ If the Hoiiourahle .Vilmiral res/ieeifiilli/ nhei/ the deehired Imperiid 
p/euisure, and return to the f^iiiithirard, there to aiiail the speedy arrival of 
an Imperially deputed Ilip-h .Minister to arraiifre the affair, althouirh it is 
well known that the \'alue of the opium does not ■uuoiiut to much, it «ill 
he sought hy all means to cnahlc the llonourahle .\dmiral to have that 
wherewith to resjiond to Ilis llonourahle Nalion’s Sovereign : and the 
Honourable Superintendent also can then receive amends and satisfaction 
for his past grievances and injuries.” 

It appears further, hy the answer which you returned on the loth of 
Septemher tn the ( hinese Commissioner’s two communications of the 
];ith, that you stated to the t hinese ( ominissioner. that your decision to 
proceed tn Canton was taken “ in roiii/i/ianee leilh the /ileii,\iire of the 
Kiii/ieriir" eimrei/eit to i/nii hi/ Ihe (iiineee ( iiiiiiiii\/-ioiier. 

It is true, that a denial was given hy ( ajitain Mlliot. in a conference 
with Keshen, to the assertion, that Loril .Maeartnev and Lord .Vmlicr't 
were Tribute Bearers ; hut I ~honld have been glail to h.iv e seen that in 
answer to the jia-sagcs in which the Kniperor’~ ( onnimnds were signified 
to you to go to C.inton, you had rejdied, that you came tn ( hioa to obey 
and fulfil the orders of yviur own Sovereign ; anil that you could not 
permit any t hinese Officer to signify to you orders from the liiujiernr ot 
( hina. It seems to me, that ( .ipt'iiii Klliol, the Superintendent, is 
disposed to act upon an erroneous principle in his dealings with the 
( hine~e ; and to u.se too much refinement in sohmitting to their pre- 
ten.sioiis, and in ac(juie~cing in, and imitating their foriii' ot proceeding. 
Such a cour.se might he expedient when the British .\gent had no force 
to hack him in a tinner mode of proceeding ; hut could not he necessary 
in the position in which you were jdaeed, hy the jireseiice of a British 
Naval and Military force in the ( hina Seas. 

IV'ith respect to the Negotiation itself, it appears that at the date 
of your Dispatches, the Chiiie.se Covernment w'as jirejiarcd to ccm.scnt to 
gr.nit compensation for the opium which was seized at I'anton, and to open 
the 'rradc at Canton upon some stipulations for future security : hut nia 
the Chinese Government had a.s yet refused to cede an Island; and ni 
Captain Blliot’s report of his conference with the Chinese comnnssioner, 
no mention whatever is made of the British Demand for the e.xpeiices o 
the Expedition — and it is to be observed upon this point, that the 
( ominissioner, in his communication of the 13th of Septenihcr, assumes a 
the expence is to he borne by Great Bi-ibiin, vv'hile you, in your reply. 
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not state, as I should have e\pectpd you to do, that, on the contrary, this 
expence will fall upon China, and that therefore the ion^;er an arrange- 
ment is delayed, the more the tJovernment of t hiiia will have to pay. 

It is difficult for Her Maje>ity’s <Jo\eriiment to Judge \>hether it was or 
was not expedient for you to eoii'ent to go liaek to ( 'aiiton to negotiate ; and 
the pro])riety of your derision in this res])eet must he determined h) the 
result. Hut 1 have to ol)servu : First, th,it in agriu'iug In tlii-, you de- 
parted from the letter of your liistriietions, uhirh, lio«e\er, joii uere 
authorized to do at your iliscrelioii and upon jour oho responsiliility. 
And Secondly, that it would have lieeii desiralde tliat you should not lia\e 
described your acquieseeiirc in this remo\al as being a eompliaiiee on jour 
part with the pleasure of the Kmperor, esj)ecially after tlie remo\al to 
Canton had been stated by the Chinese Commissioner as an Order from the 
Emperor which, you were hound to obey. It is evident that the presence f>f 
the Briti.sh Force to the Northward of Canton has produced a great and 
most useful impression upon the Government of ( hina ; and therefore it 
might be presumed that you would ha\ e negotiated « itli most ad\ antage 
there, where the presence of the British Force excited tlie most appre- 
hension ; and if delay be the object of the Cbinesi> Go\ernment, it is 
manifest that this object can better be obtained by negotiating at Canton, 
at the Southern extremity of the Empire, tlian liy negotiating at the 
mouth of the Peiho Hi\er, or at any other point nearer than Canton to 
Peking. 

The main reason assigned by the Chinese Government for nishing to 
transfer the negotiation to Canton uas, th.it they uere going to send a 
Commissioner thither to enquire into the conduct of l.in, .ind, therefore, 
when you consented to the transfer, you seenieil to admit that something 
or other, in regard to compliance or non-compliance uith the Britisli 
demands, was to depend upon the result of the (“iiiiuiry into Lin’s con- 
duct. 

Now, I obsene that it was very properly stated to Commissioner 
Keshen by Captain Elliot that it nas a matter of indifference to the British 
Government whether Liu was punished or not ; and j on might have urged 
therefore, that as you had not been instructed to make .iny demand I'or 
the punishment of Lin, there was no reason why the negotiation should be 
sent to the City of Canton, at the other extremity of tlie Empire, merely 
because a Person was going to tb.it ( ity to carry on an investig.ition ior 
the satisfaction of the Emperor of China; that the Britisli Goicrnment 
had desired you to obtain a definite answer from the Em])eror of China be- 
fore you left the Gulf of Pechelee ; and had ordered the Admiral to aet 
according to the nature of th.it answer ; and that although you much 
regretted being unable to comply with the Emperor’s w ishes, by going all 
the way back to Canton, nevertheless yon could not do so unless you 
received beforehand a satisfactory answer upon all tlie points to which 
the British Demands related. 

I have no doubt, however, that you had good grounds for aureeing to 
the removal of the Negotiation to Canton, and I can conceive lliat the ad- 
vanced period of the season, the approach of the Northerly .Miuisoon, and 
the sickness which prevailed among the Troops on shore, and .imoiig tin- 
Crews of the Squadron may have led Admiral Elliot to think that it would 
not be judicious to undertake any active hostilities till the Siirinir ; .nid if 
you had good reason to think that the demands you have been instructed 
to make, would, at that moment, have in the first instance been refu.sed, 
you may have exercised a sound discretion in endeavouring to c.irry your 
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objects by NegoLiiition, (luring the inti'rval wbicb inu'-t iiccosirily inter- 
vene before any effective Mca'.iires of coercion could be resorted to. 

I tbink it proper thus to .■-ond you at once tliese ob.serviitiou'., wliirli 
have occurred to me upon a jii'ru.sal of the destjatebes comnttniicaled to me 
by the Admiralty ; but 1 trust that in the further jirogrees of the N’egoliii- 
tioii you will have obtained all those condilions whicli your iiistnietions 
stated to be indispensable ; and that by the aid of that su])pr)rt wliieli ymi 
will have derived at tbe ])re.sence of the Hritish Naval and Militai'y t'oree-., 
you will also have succeeded in carrying the other Points^ or at least .sueli 
of them as are the most essential. 

I’ALMKRSTON. 


APPENDIX F 

LORD PALMERSTON TO REAR-AD.MIRAL ELLIOT A.VD 
CAFfAIN ELLIOT 


No. 4. 

I'.O., London, I'cbruary .‘5, ]!U1. 

GKNTr.K.KK.V, 

Your Dispatch No. 4 of the iOth of Septcunber, IfifO, has been 
received : '^'our Dispatch No, .3 has not yet been received. 

It is with great regret that Her Maje>ty's (io\’erMment liarc learnt tliat 
the British Subjects mentioned in your Dhpateb No. 4 have fallen into 
the hands of the Chinese. But Her MajO'-ty’s (iovermnont entirely 
approve of the couivse pursued by the Briti-h Naval Odieer-for the purpose 
of recovering those persons ; and Her Majesty’s Unvernment hope that 
these measures, and the Note addres.scd by' Admiral Elliot on the :l!)th nt 
September to the High Commissioner in Chekiang, will have had the 
effect of procuring their release. 

You state in your Dispatch, that carefully con-idering the (‘.vtciisive 
nature of the demands made by Her Majesty’s Coverninent upon that 
of China, and considering also the wlnde of the circuin'-tance.- at the time 
when you wrote, you felt it incumbent ujion yon to expre-s your opinion, 
that it wa.s doubtful that you would be able t'l olitaiii a lull aciiuiesccure 
ill all those demands witliout protracted bostililie-. But that on die 
other baud, you believed that there would be no great difficulty in oiitaiii- 
ing an early and temporary settlement wliieli shoiihl inelmle coiii]ieiisatmii 
for the opium forcibly .seized at Cantoii ; probably llie acijiiisitioii or an 
Insular Station near Canton ; and tbe opening out ot tlie Irado at t la 
jioiiit upon ail extended, solid, and improving footing ; on coiiditinii t la 
the British Forces shall consent to evacuate Cliusaii. -And you s a 
that although you will use your heartiest efforts to fulfil all the objec s o 
Her Maje.sty’s Government, you request that early Instructions may 
forwarded to you, founded upon the above mentioned views. 

I have accordingly to state to you, that as at present mfornici , 
Majesty’.s Government adhere to tlie In.structioiis sent to you o“ . 
20th of February, 1840. These Instructions were founded upon a g 
variety of communications received from many persons well acqua 
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with China, and who, without coni-ert or communication with each other, 
gave to Her Alaje-ty’s Government opinion's tending very nearly to the 
same conchi'.ion&. It was upon tlie result of that ma'Ss of information that 
Her Majesty’s Government were led to determine what was the extent of 
the demands which it would he proper to make ; on tlie one hand with 
reference to the future advantage anil security of our commercial inter- 
course witli China, and on the other hand with regard to what it was 
probable the Clnnese (ioverinnciit might lie persuaded, or, if necessary, 
he compelled to grant. .Vnd the same information led Her .Majesty's 
Government to think that tlie Measures of coercion pointed out in the 
Instructions of tlie 20th of February, 1840, would he sufficient for the 
accomplishment of their purpose. 

It Is true that some of those Measures have proved, according to your 
Jleports, to he Ic's easy of evcciilioii than Her Majesty’s Government had 
been letl to suppose. I t seems from «hat you ha\e stated, that an oftective 
lllockade could he established only on some speiuKc and limited portions 
of the Chinese Coast. inile~s a much larger iiiimher of small \'e=sels were 
.sent to the ( hina .Station than are there now. And .Vdmiral Elliot had, 
in the opinion of Her .Majesty’s Governiiieiit, exercised a sound di.scretion 
in not carrying into effect, up to the date of your last received Dispatches, 
the orders to detain Chiiiese Junks. On the other hand, .some of the 
measures which were intended to s«ay the determinations of the Chinese 
Ciovernment, seem toluue had all the moral effect which Her Majesty’s 
Government could have anticipated ; and it appears evident to ifer 
Majesty’s (im eminent that the visit of a portion of the S(|Uudron to the 
Giilph of I’echelee ; the entrance of the “ Madagascar ” Steamer within 
the \ cry mouth of the I'eiho River; the occupation of Chiisan : and no 
doiihtalso the damage done liy the )Jl(mile”to the Ratleriesal Amoy ; had 
produced a \ery deep impression upon the Imperial Government of Peking, 
and had excited in their minds great uneasiness and alarm. 'I'liis was 
made manifest by the extreme anxiety evinced by the Einjieror to reinine 
the Negotiation from the neighhoiirhood of Peking to the O]iposite 
e.xtremily of the Empire ; and to obtain the early eiacuation of Cliusmi. 

Milt Her .Majesty's Gmernment h.id been informed by many persons 
well aciiuaintcd with Cbina, tliat .Military and Naval operations, or even 
a mere occuiiation of a portion of Chinese territory, would be ettectual in 
its inlluence upon the Chinese Government in pro])ortion as the scene of 
such ojieratioiis and occupations was to the Northward, and near to 
Peking; and therefore, as well as for other reasons, it was, that Her 
Majesty’s (io\ ernment selected the Chiisan Islands as a point for immediate 
occupation, instead of an Island at the Mouth of the Canton Ri\er ; and 
thei'cfore it was, th.it the Plenipotentiaries were instructed to go up 
to the Giiliih of Pechelee for the purpose of Negotiation. 

Her .Majesty’s Government think that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, you were right in acceding to tlie Emjieror’s proposal that you 
should transfer the seat of negotiation to Canton. The advanced period 
of the .Season would have prevented the Admiral from carrying on any 
effectual operations on the Northern Coast, if he had determined to con- 
sider the circumstance that our demands had not been acceded to, as 
being tantamount to a positive and final refusal ; and the sickness which 
had prei’ailed among tlie Troops and Ships’ Companies would liave 
rendered effectual operations difficult, even if the time of year had been 
better adapted for them. Moreover the Communications made by the 
Chinese Commis.sioner did not fall within the description contained in my 
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Instruction of tlio iOtli of I'eliniary, 1840, as rcmlcriiiff fiirllier Xefriitiatioii 
apparently hopeless ; Imt on the contrary, justified you in thinking tliat 
further Nogotiations might he sueces.-fnl. 

Her Majesty’s tioverument however concur in the views expressed to 
you by the (ioveriior (ienoral of India in Ids Letter of the iOtli of 
November, 1840, witli respect to the course to be pursued by you in coii- 
dueting the Negotiation which was to lie opened at Canton ; and Her 
Majesty’s tioverument do not doubt that you will have guided yourselves 
by tliat la'tter, as well as by my Instructions of the :iOtb of February, 
1840. 

'J'here is one jioiiit, lioivever, in tlie above mentioned Letter from the 
Governor tieneral, in wliicli Her Majesty’s Government do not entirely 
concur ; and tliat is tlie recomniendation that if the Negotiation sliuuld lie 
broken off, an Island at tlie Moiitli of the Canton River, such as might 
servo as a deiiot and base for further operations, and whatever Island nr 
Islands might, upon careful consideration, be thought suitable as Naval 
or Military Stations, or as British Settlements for 'fraile, should be 
declared to be permanently annexed to the British Hoininion, and placed 
under the protection of the British Crown. Her .Majesty’s Goveriiment 
think tliat it niiglit be ine.v]iedient to I'etter the future discretion of the 
Crown by such an immediate declaration. The object, of which the 
tiovernor General evidently contemplates the attainment, by such a 
declaration, is to iiisjiire conlidence into the minds of the Cliiiiese 
Inhabitants of the Islands to which such declaration might apply, so that 
they might ho induced at once to enter ujion free intercour.se with the 
Briti.sh occujiants. 

But in your Instructions of the 'JOth of I'ebruary, 1840, it is provided 
that if the Chiiie.so Government shouid jirefer concluding a Treaty ot 
Commerce rather than to cede an Island, such an eiiiiii’alcnt for the 
cession of an Island would be accepted by Her .Maje.'ty’s Government; 
and in that case, the British Forces would have to evacuate the Islands ill 
iiuestion, after havinir declared them permanently aime.xed to tlie British 
Crown ; or else you would be unable to irive to the Chinese Governineiit 
the alternative of a ( ommercial Treaty, which might probably be tlie 
alternative the most adiantageous to British Interest, as well as the least 
repngiiant to the feelings of the Chinese Government. 

M'ith respect to the selection of an Insular Station, if that sboidn 
he the arrangement determined upon, it .«eenis to Her Majesty s lioverii- 
ment that an Island, somewhere on the Hasterii Coast, and either in the 
Chusan Group, or not far from it, would, ior all commercial purposes, lie 
by far the be.st ; liecaiise it woulil afford to British Trade an opening 
to the wealthy and populous countries and Cities on the Central par 
of the Ka.sterii Coast of China, and wouhl, by means of the Great Canal 
and of the large Rivers whose .Mouths lie in that ipiartcr, give to Bntis i 
Coiimindities an easy access to the interior of the Chinese fiinpire. 
'I'herefore, although it might be convenient to have also some 
Station at the Mouth of the Canton River, the main point to be game >- 
a position off' the Hast Coast ; and this should not be giveji “P , 
Negotiation, except on the condition of free liberty to trade witn, 
to estalilish Houses and F'actories in, some of the principal beaport o 
on that ( 'oast. , . 

'I'liere is but one consideration which leads to a contrary cone > 
and that is, the consideration of liealth. It appears that the Iroops 
hliips’ Companies employed at Chusan and in its iieighboiirliood lia 
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attacked by illiicsscf,, wliicb, though uot iii many iiistancoh fatal, liave 
been nio-'t general in tlicir range, and extremely debilitating in their 
eff(>ct<5 ; and Her Majesty’'. (h>\ eminent hare lately been informed that 
sucli illnesses are ciKlomic and periodical in t'husan, recurring invariably 
at the "lame '•casoii of the ^'ear. 

'riiere seeiii', however, re.i'ou to believe that the sickness which has 
prei ailed anions; the Land and Sea Forces einplojed on the Hast ( oast of 
t'linia, has lieen swelled to the s>reat extent wliicli it has reached, by 
peculiar and accidental circumstances, and that the same degree of illness 
would not base been experienced by Ciiiliaiis engaged in t onnncrcial 
jmrswits, or by a (.iarrison jiermaneiitly stationed, and carefully prm ided 
with the mc.aiis of presen iim health. Kiit if it should, upon strict and 
searching enquiry, turn out that there is soinetliing in the ( liniate of 
( hns.ui irreniediahlj deleterious to Kuropeau constitutions, that circum- 
stance, which should lioweier not be lightly or haslilj taken for granted, 
might afford a sufficient reason for fiving upon some other Insular position 
as the .Station to he permanently r(‘tanierl ; and, in that case, it might be 
jiroper to eiacuale t liiisan in older to occupy the other Station. Hut you 
should bear in mind, fliat unless the Hritisli Forces coiitniiie to occupy 
something more than that winch is to he permanently retained, so as 
to hate something to aue up when the ( hiiiesc timeriimimt shall hate 
jiiud the hist instalment of the money comjieiisaticm. Her Majesty’s 
(ioverimieiit c.ni ha\o no sufficient seciiril) that the Instalments which 
may be agreed upon, will be p-iid at the stipulated times and amnunti. 

\f itli regal d to tlic terms which jou say in ymir Uisp.itch of the 2!)lh 
of .September you think ) ou m.iy be iible to (ditain as a temporary arrange- 
ment, 1 lia\ e to stale to you in the first place, that Her Majesty s Govern- 
ment understaml you to me.ui by the expression ‘’temporary arrangement,” 
a provisional .irraiigenient, to last only till yon can receive the further 
Jiisliuctioiis which in that Hisjaitch you asked for, because you must 
doubtless see tb.it the liritisb (ioverimienf having made a considerable and 
expensive etf’ort to send a resjiectable Force to t hina, to demand redress 
for the jiast, and security tor the future, could not he content with any 
ariangemeiil w Inch did not fully prov ide for the first of these 'Vmands, 
and did not .it the same tone perinaneiitly atlain the object of the sero.-s.. 
1 have already said that with respect to the demands to be made and to be 
enforced. Her .Majesty’s (lovernment, as at present informed, see no 
re.ison to .liter tlie liisli nctiofis sent to you iii February of last fear. 
IhiL if Her Majesty 's Hov ei iiiiieiit should learn liere.ifter troiii you that 
you li.ul taken upon yourselves the resjuinsiliility of making a dillerent 
arraiigemeiit subject to tlie decision of jouc Goveriinieiit, the con- 
ditions of such arrangement, and the reasons upon wdiicli you iiiay 
have hceii induced provisionally to agree to it, will be fully and tairly 
considered. 

W'itli regard, however, to the points to which you advert in your 
Dispatch of the 2iftli of hepteuiber, 1 have to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be very unwilling to sanction any Settlement vvbieli 
did not .secure to Great Britain the full amount of pecuniary t’ompeiis.ition 
vvdiicli lias been demanded ; and Her M.ijesty'.s Govermnent conceive that 
the Naval and Military Force now in the China Seas would be strong 
enough to seize a sufficient quantity of Property belonging to the Gov ern- 
ment of China, to comjiel tliat Gov'erument to consent to the wliole of 
this dcinniid, even if it were at first to refuse to comply with some 
part of it. 
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Tlien with regard to the Insular po>itioii to lie jicrmaiiently rctiiiiiwl, 
Her Majesty’s Govenimeiit eoneeive tliat the C'liincse have no ponor to 
drive Her Majesty’s l-'orees out of any I-laiid on the t’oast wliivli mav be 
selected for a permanent Station ; and that eonseiiiiently it rests rather 
with yourselves to inform tlie Cliiiiese l*lein])otentiaries which Island or 
Islands Her Majesty’s (iovernment intend to retain, than for the Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries to inform you which Island or Islands the Emperor 
of China intends to cede. 


The third demand of importance is security fur the persons and 
property of llritish .Subjects- resorting to China for purposes of Trade, 
while China and (Ireat Ili'itain are at peace ; and the ready argument hy 
which to enforce that demand is to say that, until it is conceded, the 
property of The Emperor, and the persons and property of His Subjects, 
can enjoy no security from Her Majesty’s l-'orccs. The Chinese Pleni- 
potentiaries may perhaps say, that such security will he granted at 
Canton ; hut that accc" cannot he allowed to any other Town in the 
Empire; To this jireteiision, if made, you nill reply, that it is founded 
upon a principle of Monopoly on the part of the I hinese Merchant' 
at Canton, or upon the assumption of degraihition or inferiority on the 
part of British .Suhjects as compared with the Chinese Nation ; and that 
Her Majesty’.s Gmernment can neither submit to the Monopoly, nor 
acknowledge the inferiority. 

Nevertheless, if you should find that, ail other point' being conceded, 
the Chinese (iovernment was positively (h-termined to stand out upon 
this, and that compliance with this demand could only he obtained by a 
recourse to hostilities ; you are, in such case, authorised to siihstitute fur 
it a condition that, if there he ceded to the British Crown an Islaial 
off the Eastern ( oast of China, to serve as a Commercial Station lor 


British Subjects, the Chinese .Merchant' and Inhahit.iiits of all the ’fowns 
and Cities on the Coast of China shall he ))ernntted hy the ChuiC'e 
(iovernment to come freely, and without the least hinilrance or mcdi‘'t;i- 
tion, to that Island for the purpose of tr.idiiig « ith the British Sabjects 
therein est.ihlishcd. Such a stijmlation, liiithfully ewented. miifht be a 
■suHicient eiiuivalent for permission to llriti'h Snhjccts to reside in .md 
trade to the Eastern Ports, and in all prohahility would, at no distant 
time, lead to the granting of such permission. 

it i.s deslrahle that the .Sums to he jKiid hy China as rompen.sation to 
the British (Iovernment and to British Suhjects, slmuld come out of the 
Imperial lle.sonrces, and not he levied upon British Commerce by increased 
duties u])on Exports and Imjiorts at Canton : and you will therefore take 
care .so to fix the .amount and periods of the Instalments, as to render 
such an evasion impossible. It is very likely with a view to aonie arrange- 
ment of this kind, that the Chinese (hnernment is so an.xious to eunnne 
llritish Trade to the one Port of Canton ; because if British Mercliaii s 
have access to other Porta, it will be more difficult, if not inip«s.sil» e, 
to enforce upon them the extortions which are practicable when tlieir 
Trade is confined to one single C'hannel. ALMEBSTOV 
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LORD PALMERSTON TO CAPTAIN ELLIOT, R.N. 

Private. 

F.O., Lon])on, April 21, 1841. 

My Dk.vb Sih, 

As a transport is .sailing for Iloug Kong I avail myself of the 
opportunity to write you a Private Letter, though, the Cabinet not having 
yet re-assemhled after the Easter Iloliilays, 1 am not able to send you a 
Despateli to inform you of the final decision of the Government on China 
affair.s. Re.side.s, my reports from yon are as yet incomplete. My last 
Despatches from you are the .5th, ]:Jth, and 2ist Jainiary of this'ycar, 
lieing Nos. 1, 4, it .5 ; Numliers 2 it :> have not yet been received. 

It is with great regret that 1 liave to cx])ress to you my extreme 
disajipointment at the Result of your Negotiations, and niy disapproval of 
the manner in wliich you have conducted them. 

I furnished you with full and ample and positive Instructions, and 
the British and Indian (iovernments placed at your disposal a large and 
adequate Force. 

1 told you specifically what the Demands of the British Government 
were, I ordered you to olitaiii them, and you hud given to you tlie means 
of doing so. You have disobeyed and neglected your Instructions ; you 
have delitierately alistuined from employing, as you iniglit liave done, the 
Foi'ce ])laced at your disjiosal ; and you liave without any sufficient 
necessity accepted 'I'erms which fall fiir short of those wliicfi you were 
instructed to obtain. If you had demanded all that we ordered you 
to demand, and if upon a refuNil of those Terms hy the Chinese (!oyern- 
iiient you had called u|ion tlie Jlilitary anil Naval h’orce to act ; and 
if that h’orce, having done its utmost had failed, after full experiment, in 
coercing the Chinese (iovernment and in bringing them to accede to our 
demands, you might perhaps have been justified in accepting less than we 
I asked, in order to extricate us by an immediate arr.ingement from further 
failure, or from the necessity of much greater efforts ; but even in such a 

( case you would have done better to refer home for Instructions before you 
concluded any arrangcirieiit. 

But our h'orce.s tiy Sea and by Dand had been everywhere successful. 
5Ye had taken Chusan without loss, and had retained it in perfect security, 
from the attacks of the Chinese ; and we might have kept it as long 
as wo chose. We had shown at Amoy, and at the Lmver Forts in the 
Canton River, the fiicility with which oiir irresistible Navy eould vaiujuish 
every Chinese Force which it could get at. The jiresence of our Squadron 
at the Mouth of the Peiho had evidently produced a deep impression on the 
Goyernmeut at Peking, our occoiaitioii of Chusan Avaa obviously to them a 
cause of intense uneasiness and anxiety ; and it was manifest from the 
success of our attack on the Lower Forts in the Canton River that if you 
had not mo.st unaccountably stopped the attack on the Ujiper Forts, 
those Forts also would have been in our possession before the close of 
the Day. 

If your omission to employ the Means placed at your disposal had been 

641 41 
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followed by full sucfess in N’ctrotiiilioii, I should bovo aii])l!iiided you fiir 
obtaining onr objeetf- by fair nieaiw rather than l)y force. Hut ^^il’ell von 
found that you could not get what you «'ere ordered to (ditaiii, witlioiit 
the full enudoyment of that Force which wa- '•ent to you e\pre"ly for the 
purpose of enabling you to U'-c coinpiiKion. if jicr-iiasion L,li,)uld fidl, 
1 canuut understand « by yon ojiiitted to einidoy that Force for the very 
purpose for which it was sent, and why you ai'cepted inadecpiate coaditiuiiV 
without .at least trying whether your Means uoiihl not eiuildu \oii to 
obtain the full extent denianiled. 

Throughout the whole ('oui-se of your ]>roeeediiius, you seeni to have 
considered that iny instructions were wast<‘ I’.iper, «hi(di you niiglit treat 
with entire disregard, and th.it you were at fall liberty to (leal with the 
interests of your t'oiiiitry according to your oun Fancy. 

Y(ai were instructed to demand full c(anpcnsation for the opium uhieh 
you took upon you tiro Vears ago to deliicr up .it Canton. 

To ask Parliament to ]iay the Money was utterly (uit of the ([iiestiaii, 
but we told you to coin]iel the Chim'se (ioierninent to ]).iy it, and we gaic 
you the Means of coinjielling Ihiun to do so. Vou liaie aceejited a Sum 
much smaller than the aniouiit due to tlu' opium IbddiTs. and ynii h.ue 
agreed to s])ri'ad the payimmt of it oxer so mauit a space of time, ami 
through such small Iiistalinenls, that it will be paid not by the Chinese 
Government, but by our min .Merchants in the .Shapi' of ailditioiial Duties 
on our mvn goods. 

You were told to demand jhijimuit of the expmiei's of the Kxpeditiim; 
and payment of the debts (lue by tiu' lloim Merchants; You do not 
appear to haye demanded either the one or the other. 

Vou xvere ordered to ret.iiu <'hus.in, until the uhide of the pccuuiaiT 
Compensation .should be jiaid : and to rei|uire th.it an .\rtiele to that 
effect .should be inserted in the 'JViuty to be signed with the Chinese IM’. 
and to bo ratiliod by the Kin]>eror : \'ou have agreed to evaeu.itii the 
Island immediately, and liaxe submitted to a Refusal on tin; part of the 
Chinese to let there be any Tre.it\ wbatex er signed bj- the Eiii])eror. 

You have obtained the Cession of Hong Kong, a barren Island with 
hai-dly a House upon it : and exen this (, cssion as it is called, seeiii' to me, 
from the conditions xvith which it is clogged, not to be a cession ot the 
.Sovereignty of the Island, which could only lie made by the signature of 
the Emperor, hut to he a permission to us tu iii.ike a .Settlemeiit there, 
upon the same footing on xvhieh the Portuguese li.ixe an estahlisliiueiit 
at Macao. 

Noxv it seenis ohx’ioiis that Hong Ko'ig xxill not he the Mart of 1 rude, 
any more than .Macau is so ; that the Tr.ide w ill still eoiitiiiiie at tiuitoa , 
and unless you sh.all liaxe olibiiiied in your further Negutiatiuiis all thi 
.securities xxdiieh we demanded for our Residents in I hiiia, Matter' wi 
remain praetieally jii't as llu'y liaxe lieeii ; onr t'oiiiuiereial 1 raiisiu'tioiis 
will he carried on as heretofore at C.inlon, xvherc our Mcrch.iiits will le aj 
hitherto at the Mercy of the Chinese; hut they ivill liejihle to go iiia 
build Houses to retire to, in the desert Island of Hong Kong, niste.ii o 
passing the non-trading Months at Macao. However, it is jiossible t >a 
may he mistaken in this Matter ; and that Hong Kong may ® 

the same trading advantages w'liich xve hax'e liitlierto enjoyed at un > 
xx’ith the additional benefit of Freedom from molestation of I®*-''?' , 

Property. But .still you xvill hax-e failed in (ditiiiniiig that "!'J® ' 
a (’a])ital point in onr view' ; an additional ojieiiiiig for o»j’ ^ .f 
Northward ; and that object xvould liaxe been attained by the rctea i 
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Chusaii even during the time allowed for the payment of the Instalments 
of the Money. 

I am concerned also to ohserve that throiighoiit the whole of your 
Correspondence with Ke.shen, you have allowed him to assume a tone 
of Siiperiorityj and have yourself taken up a position of inferiority. 

Your per.sonal rank was no doubt inferior to his ; Init as the Pleni- 
potentiary of Tl\e (ii\een, you were at least his eiiual, and you ought 
to have maintained that position. 

'I'liere are other points in rcg:ird to which you have not acted up to 
your Instnietionsj as you will see by tbe aeeotnpany'ing eoinparison wliich 
1 liave caused to lie prc'pared. 

You will no doubt, hy the time you have read thus far, have anticipated 
that I could not conclude this l^etter without .saying that under these 
circumstances, it is impossible that ytm should continue to hold your 
appointment in China. 

I can assure you that it i.s with great and sincere regret, that I find 
myself uiiavoidahly led to this conclusion ; but bidiig convinced that I 
cannot consistently with my public Duty continue to place in your Hand 
the public Interests with which you have been chargeil, I think it but 
right towards you to take the very earliest opportunity of telling you .so. 

\’ou shall be informed as soon as jiossilde, who your isuccessor is 
to h(>, and how soon he will arrive to replace you. I have not as yet 
imuitioned this intention to any but niv t’olleagnes in the Cabinet. 

PAhMKKSTON. 


STA'l'M.M KX'r showing what ]>art of the Insti'iictions to the Pleni- 
potentiarie.s in China have been obeyed, and what part disregarded; and 
what part of the liritish demands on China have been obtained, and what 
part have been abandoned. 

l-'.O., April 20, 18dl. 

A. IXSTUUtTlOXS 

IlrsiLi.T 

Xo. 1, Peh. 20, 1840. To blockade the Canton River. 

Done, hut not completely, lieeausu the inner Channel from 
Macao to Canton was not elo.seil. 

To send up to Canton one Copy of Lord Palmerston's Letter to the 
Chinese Minister. 

Not done. Captain Klliot .state.s that he ah.stiiined from doing 
this because it was inadviFable to let the Chinese Authorities at 
Canton have the earliest knowledge of what the British demands 
were. 

To occupy the Clmsan Islands. 

Done. 

To blockade the Estuary opposite to the Chusaii Islands, the Mouths 
of the Yang-Tse-Kiang and of the Yellow River. 

Done to a certain extent, but the partial blockade was after- 
wards abandoned in consequence of a truce with the Chinese. 
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To sciifl up from Oiio of tlie tliroo Ksluiiric“' mentioned aiiove, or fruiii 
Cliusaii, a socoiiil Copy of the Letter to ilie .Minister of China. 

The letter was >eiit on .sliore at Xin^rpo ; hut was retiirnod to 
the Plenipotentiaries hy the Chiiie.se Authorities. 

To go on to the Gulf of Pechelee, thence to .send the third copy of the 
Letter to the Chinese Jliiiister, and to wait for a eoinnmnicatioii in reply. 
Done. 


If .such commiinie.ation should not hold out a fiir prospect of a satis- 
foctory arrangement, to eoiitiiine hostilities. If the Chinese (Jovernmeiit 
should decline seniliiig Plenipotentiaries to the .Vdmiral’s Ship, the Pleni- 
potentiaries were to u»e their discretion as to proceeding to some other 
place to negotiate. 

The Plenipotentiaries considered the result of their proceedings 
at the .Month of the Pei-ho to he such as to justify them in con- 
senting to go hack to Canton to carry on the Negotiation at that 
place. 

The Chusan Islands or such other tr“rritor_\ as might he taken posses- 
sion of to he held until all the dcinaiids of lli'r Maji'sty’s (io\ ernnieiit had 
been complied with, and the whole of the indemnity p.iid. 

Captain Elliot has agreed to the imnuMliate restoration of Clnisaii 
[Note to Keshen, Jan. 14. 1H41. Inclos. -1 in No. o] ; and that the 
two Forts in the Canton Kiier, capturiMl on tlie 7th of Jannaiy, 
should be restored as soon .is Keshen slnnild lia\e declared Hong 
Kong to he ceded to Great Britain. [Inelosiire :! in same Dispatch.] 


Any Agreement that might he come to « ith tlie ( liinese .liithoritic' nil 
the subject of the Briti.sh demand, to he recorihsl in the I'orm of a coii- 
veution to be ratified by the respectin' Smereigiis, one .Irticle of which 
Convention .should stipulate for the retention, until all the engageiiioiits 
of the Chinese Government had heeii fnllilled. of the Cliiisan Islands nr 
other positions, wliich might ha\e heeii oeeiijileil hy the British horci's. 

Keshen in liis Note of Jan. 2, Hill, consents tliat the points of 
agreement shall hereafter he red need to iiritiiig in a coiiiiortcd 
form, hut he positively refuses that the Imjierial Signet .shall hn 
affixed to the documents; and therefore it sn-nis lery dniditfid 
whetlier it will assume the form of a ( (oiveiition according to 
Eurnpe.aii Ideas. In fact, since Keshen’s arriial .it Canton, lie had 
continually declined to meet ( aptain Elliot for tlie purpose nl dis- 
cu.s.sion, saying tliat to do so uoiilil he “ contrary to what digiiiU 
rcipiires ” ; hut he at last consented to meet ( a]itaiii Elliot once to 
settle details, when all the main jioints should [ireiiously have hecu 
settled h\' Correspondence. [Note from Keslien, .fan. 2, 1“ • 
Inelosiire l(i in No. 1.] 

The Admiral was instructed to seize and hold in deposit C hiiiesc Ships 
and Property. 

The Admiral reported his rea'^oii'? foi* not at onco .acting upon 
this Instruction which were approved by lI.M/s Croveniincnt. 


The Plenipotentiaries were instructed (Xo. 11, April -*5, ^ 
endeavour to obtain some stipulation to prevent tlieiinpoMlion oi 
duties on British Manufactures, on their transit int(J the interior o * ‘ ’ 


It does nut appear that anylhliig lia'» 


liL'on doiic on llh*' poiid* 
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I lie I’lcnipntciitiiirics were iiistriirtcil to maiiitiiin a footing of perfect 
equality witli the Chinese. 

This Instruction has been verj’ imperfectly obeyed. There is 
scarcely a Note from the Chinese Minister, hut char.icterizes the 
Hritish demands as entreaties ; urges the reverence due from the 
Briti.sh Nation to The Kmjicror, and speaks of entreating favour 
from Jhe Jimperor on it- hclhilf. The e^'acIlation of Clius.in is 
continually insisted upon as a proof of a iluliful and ohedient spirit, 
absolutely necessary before any favour can be granted. Althougli 
Captain Klliot has once or tuicc made some stand against tlie 
assumptions of .superiority on the part of the Chinese Minister 
(as for instiince in his Note to lve.shen of Jan. 5, IS-ll, Inclosure 17 
in No. 1 of 1841), j'et in general these assumptions lune been 
suffered to pass entirely iiniiolici'il ; and even some of Captain 
Klliot’s own Notco arc written in a tone not consistent with 
equality. 


U. DE.MAND.S 
Rksi i.t 

1. Compensation for the ojiium evtorted from the British Merchants 
in 18:19 by Commissioner Lin : to he paid, as well as the amount of other 
pecuniary demands, in 2 or 3 years by half-j early Instalments with In- 
terest. [Letter to the Minister of The Emperor of China. Draft of Treaty 
Articles iv and vii.] 

Xoto . — The amount of this Compensation was not fixed, and must 
depend upon the value put upon the o])ium seized. If \ allied at .lOO 
doll.ars per Cliest, the price agreed by Captain Elliot to be jiaid for .>2:1 
,58 100 ( bests procured of Messrs. Dent it to., to make up the number of 
20,28:1 Chests .stipulated to be surrendered, tlio total \aluu would bo 
10,141 ,.500 dollars. But this will probably he found to be aho\e the real 
value of the opium at the time of the seizure, because the price had been 
enhanced when the purchase nas made of Mcssiv. Dent & Co., by the 
jireiious Agreement to surrender so large a quantity, and in C.iptain 
Elliot’s Notice of .May 2:i, 1 8:10, issued .at ( .aiiton on lea\ iiig tliat place, he 
.s.ays that uith a liew to uniforiiiity and general clearness, all I'laiins for 
Brilisli ])ro|)crty left liehiiid [in Canton] slioiihl he drauii u]i as far as may 
ho practicalile on Iinoice Cost. In a Dispatch marked “Secret” dated 
April 3, i8:l'.l. Captain Elliot stated that I'ue Millions Sterling would not 
do more than ciner the great losses sustained. 

The « hole amount of indemnity obtained by Captain Elliot is 
0,000,000 dollars, to ho paid in Instalments between 1841 and 184(!, 
hut without interest. The Chinese Minister jinsitiiely and re- 
peatedly refused to admit the payment of this compensation to be 
an engagement on the part of The Emperor ; but .said that he, the 
Minister, would hinisclf find the means of paying it, a.s an arrange- 
nient on his own part. The demand for interest was refused by 
Keshen, and Captain Elliot assented to the refusal. 

2. Satisfaction for tlic affront offered to the Crown by the indignities 
])ut upon tlie Superintendent. [Letter to Minister of 'llie Emperor of 
China.] 

See aiisu er to Demand No. 4. 
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3. Right of official iiitcroouvRc for the future on an equal footing. 
[Letter to Minister of 'I'lie Kmperor of China. Draft of Treaty, Art. ii.] 

The Chinese Minister assented to this demand (Dec. 11, 1840) 
so far as regards the disfontinuanee of the characters '■ Pin” ad- 
dress, or Petition, and “ Vu ” t ominand. [Inclos. 3 in t'apt. 
tilliot's \o. 1 of Jan. 1841. J 

4. Cession of one or moi’C Islands on tlie ( o.ist, a' places of residence, 
and commerce for Hritish Suhjects. 

yole . — Compliance with this demand was to he considered as a satis- 
faction for tlie affront to the Sn]H‘rintendent. ] Dr.ilt of 'I'reaty, Art. iii.] 
And the Plenipotentiaries were autliori/eil. if tlie ( hinesc tTO\eriimeiit 
were unwilling to accede to this Stipul.ition, to aci-cpt a 'I'reaty of Com- 
merce as an alternative. 

In ignorance of Captain Klliot’s proposals of .Ian. 8, 184], it is 
impossible to state clearly what was agreed to on this point; but it 
would appear that the Island of I long Kong had been ceded as 
a place of Settlement ; clogged, howeser, with a condition that all 
duties are to he pjiid there in the s-nne m, inner as they ha\c 
hitherto been paid at tChamjioa ; that i- (it i- presumed) that they 
should he assessed and collected at Iloiu’ Kong by Chinese olficers. 
In fact, it does not clearly appear th.it Hong Kong is ceded to 
Great llritain in absolute Smereignty. <>n the contrary, from 
some evpressions in Ca|)lain Klliol's Note to Kcslicn of Dec. 21), 
1840 (fiiclosiire l.i in \<i, I of 1841) it ni.iy he inferred tli.ita)] t)i.it 
is intended is, that Hong Kong slnill he held by Unglaiid in the 
same manner as Macao is lield by Portiig.il. 

5. In either alternative, namely, of ( e"ioii of Islands nr Treaty of 
Commerce, the opening of other Ports to the Northward. and tlie residenro 
of Superintendeuts nr Consuls at sueh I’orts. [Iiislrnctioiis to P.P., I'ch. 
20, 1840. Draft of Trc.ity, Art i. and ii.] 

I'ltimately rejeeted. — It appe.iis. in Uie rimr-e of the ( orrespnii- 
dence, that Kcsiieii at one tune assented to llic opening of one 
additional Port as a slation for Tr.ide : hot as he refused to iillow 
of any Kstabliihinent on shore, or even of Hriti'li .Siihjects landing, 
and w’ouhl (•(iiisent only to their trading on hoard Miip, ( aptani 
Elliot declined to accept the proposition. Captain I'.lliot after- 
wanLs abandoned the demand for additional Ports, on Ilong 
being ceded. [Notes from Kcslien to Cajit.uii Klliot, Dec. ’ 

and from Captain Elliot to Koslien, Dee. 17 and 29, 1840. in- 
clo.sures 5, 7, and 1.5 in No. 1, 18 H.] 

6. Payment of balance of Debts due to British Suhjects by 

Hong Merchants. [Letter to Minister of China, Draft oi treaty. Art. -j 

'Phis point does not appear to have been brought fonvaid by the 
Plenipotentiaries. 

7. Compensation for Expcnce of the Expedition. [Letter to Minister 
of China. Draft of 'I'reaty, Art. vi.] 

Same remark. 

8. Compensation for any additional injuries tlwt might have heel 
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inflicted upon British Subjects in the interval which would elapse before 
the receipt of the Iiistructinii>> of II.M.’s Goveriimeiit in China. 

Same remark. 

9. Amount of all pecuniary indemnities under §§ 1, 6, 7, 8 to be paid, 
with interest, l)y half- 3 ’early Instiilmcuts, in 2 or 3 year.s. TDraft of 
Treaty, art. vii.] 

Tlie indemnity of 6,000,000 dollars to he paid between 1 841 and 
1816, without Interest. [Note from Capt. Klliot to Keshen, 
Uecemher 29, 1841. Inclosure iu No. 1, of 1841.] 

10. Aholitioii of the Hon;? Monopoly. [Draft of Treaty, Art. v. In- 
structions to I’.l’., Feb. 20, 1841.] 

Tills does not appear to have been distinctly brought forward. 

.Vbnlltion of Ilong Mouopolj'. 

Freedom to deal with and cmploj’ any persons whatsoever. 

Kstiihli.shment of a Tarifl'. 

I’rohibitions agaiu-t the imfiortation of any particular Article, to 
evtend to all Nations impartiallj-. 

Any f.iiour granted to a foreign Power, to he evtended to Great 
Britain. 

Smuggled commodities maj" he confiscated. 

Superintendent to have power to cstiblish Courts of tlustice. 

Tlicse Stipulations were to be proposed as Articles of a Com- 
mercial Treaty, if the Cliinesc Government preferred that alterna- 
tive to ceding an Island. It may bo inferred from e.vpressions used 
incidentally in the Correspondence between Captain Blliot and 
Keshen, that some of these points may still come to ho discussed 
among the “ details ” remaining to be settled. 


APPENDIX H 

LOUD PALMERSTON TO CAPTAIN ELLIOT 


No. 9. 

F.O., Lo.vj)ox, May 14, 1841. 

Sin, 

IVith reference to the Proclamation which has appeared iu the 
Ncw.spapers of this Country, isstued by j-ou to Her Majesty s Subjects in 
China, in which you declare the Island of Ilong Kong to be annexed for 
ever to the British Dominions, I have to observe to you that no part 
of the Territory belonging to one Sovereign can be ceded and made o\ er 
to another Sovereign, except by a formal Treaty, ratified by tlie Sm creign 
by whom the cession is made, and that no Subject has the ])owcr to 
alienate any portion of the territory of his Sovereign. Conseijuently, the 
agreement made by Keshen that Iloiig Kong should be ceded to the 
British Crown, even if that Agreement had been recorded in tlie formal 
shape of a Treaty, would have been of no value or force until it had been 
ratified by The Emperor of China. 
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^oiir Proclamation was tliorefore entirely iircmatme. ina-iniii h a.jt 
does not appear that any formal Treaty for the ecs-iion of llonir Koiiir I'n,] 
been sifrued between you and Keshcn ; and at all events, it is rertaiii tint 
at the time when you issued your Proclaniation, no such Treaty oven if 
signed by Keslieiij had been ratified by the Kiniicror. ‘ ’ 

PALMKUSTOX, 


APPENDIX 1 

C. ELLIOT TO LORI) AUCKL.AXl) (OOV. (iK\. OK INDIA) 

M.ir.vn, 21st dune, 11)41. 

My LqrDj 

I have now the lionoi* to acknowledge Vom* LonUhip’s rlcsiKiteli 
Xo. fiflO of the 10th ritimo. 

^ oui* Lordship’s opinion that it wa'« wise ami to spare the City 
of Canton in the Month of March hi'^t, Im'* afforded me p’eat satrs/actioa. 
The immediate pi’actical results of that policy have Iteeii the despatch of 
upwaivls of 20j000 'i'ous of ilritish Shipping. lyinif here at an enormoib 
oxpenee, with the main body of the export^ of I he eomiiUMTial year 
(endinir oil the <30tli In'^taiit) anioiintinir in tlie whole to little short of 
»10 Millions of pounds of tea, char'reahle with a duty to the Ihihlieof 
about £3j000,000. 

^^^haped my jiroeoedings on that oeraMon upon the perception, that 
the Single mode of etfeeting these va''t ohjtM-t- with the necessary (Icirree 
of celerity (involving, of public and pri\ate inoneVj at least H millions 
Sterling) would he temporarily to ]»rop up. and make uh* of the existing 
machinery. But, Aly Lord, momentous a** ilie^e interest" weiT. it waii hy 
no means for the sake of any coiiMdenitioiis of a merely immediate 
nature, that I have labored so anxioii^lv, and amidst a crowd (»f difficulties, 
to maintain our C'ominerrial intcrcour'^e with thw ))oiiit of the Kinpire. 
I have always been acting in thi" re."jM»ct upon the general reasoning that 
if the trade can be kept flowing liere whil.-t ^mr relations with the (rtMieral 
<;nveriimeijt are of a hostile nature, it would daily take new directions, 
and gain an increasing farce, incalculably cunidncive to our jiermiineut and 
only substantial concerinnent> with this Kinpire. 

I poll ^ our LordshijiV soundest ohMWvatiini, that it is not at ( aiitoii 
hut much nearer to tlie ( apital that further demonstration of oar 
Alilitary power may he most elferlixe, 1 uill only olfer the .single 
remark^ that some decisive ]nauife^tatioll of our prowc'-s here was not 
merely necessary but desirable^ and I indulge tlie liope tliat lour 
Lordship will neither be dissatisfied with the limits of our advance^ nor 
the motives and conditions of our retirement. 

/ now turn to the Summary of the demamls to which Her 
Majesty .s Government continued to adhere up to the 3rd hebruaiy 
last^ as .stated by Vour Lordship. 

“ 1 . I’ecuuiarv Compen.satiou for the vuluo uf the Opium violently seized, 
!iii(l lortlie expences of the exiiortitioii, and iiavnieiit of the debts due liy tnc 
Co-ilojig," 
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I have come to the conclusion. My Lord, that my own view of what 
would he an exactly just and lihcral indemnity for the surrendered opium 
cannot be considered imi)artial ; and 1 must hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government will relieve me from the task of speaking; definitely upon 
that point. At the same time I certainly do not feel myself preclude.' 
from stating in gcucral terms, that I have formed an opinion upon 
the Subject, founded upon the average iwices here for the 4 Months 
])receding the delivery, ujmiu the accumiiintinn of Stocks in China and 
India at that time, and upon the prices in Bengal and Bombay on that 
ver)' day. If the funds already .secured are to he Tuade available for the 
dischai-gc of those Claims, it is no more than my duty to the Government 
and the Public to dechare, that all further difficult}’ upon that point seems 
to mu to be at an cud, and 1 will dismiss the Suiyeet with the expression 
of a re.spectful opinion, that there can be no more suitable referee in all 
resjiccts upon the matter of iiidcninity than the Indian Government. 

The In.structions and the draft of Treaty contem^date the recovery 
of the cxpences of tlic expedition after the whole sliall have been ascer- 
tained, and a Statement wliereof laid before the Chinese (Jovernment. It 
is a great incom'enieiice, however, of this mode of procedure, that guaran- 
ti'e.s must continue to he held, and considerable force kept in tbc Country, 
for constraining the fulfilment of any engjigcments to this efiect, and that 
lit continued ex])c‘nce, and much ri-k of renewed outbreak from the 
impatience, and irritation of the (ioM-rument. In my own \’iew, it would 
he a sounder course to fix u))on some cerbiin Sum in compeiisution for 
these expence.s, and constrain its out and out iiayment, either at a period 
of general Settlement, nr in the )irogre'S of tlie contemidated o])erations, 
rather than to include any conditions in tlie 'I’reaty of peace, involving 
future payments. 

Respecting the immediate payment of the lialance due by the Insolvent 
llong.s, I take the liberty of declaring my own ojonion. tlia’t it ought not 
to be jiressed at all. The arrangemeiifc. I'or the ]>ayment of the Hong 
Debts were consented to by the I’oreigners, anti they have always Iteen 
faithfully tdi-erved on the 'other side: and I do not think they can be 
distiirbetl without such a .shock to coiifiilence in our justice and good faith, 
as it would be most unl'ortuuati' to induce. In faet. I would take this 
occasion to .say, that I think it would be judicious to do no more aliout (he 
Co-IIong, anti the uhtde exclusive Sy.stem, in any Treaty of Peace, than 
to jirovide for its effectual exlinctioii. not by direct Stijiuhition, but by 
securing permission for the Merchants and Shi])s ol the Km]fire to trade 
with us at (uir own Settlement. But in truth, the Hong Merchants are 
little better than brokers at ]o-esent, and there is neitber use nor advan- 
tage in harassing and ii-ritatiug the Government upon a ciuestion that is 
solving itself, n ithout shock to e.xi.stiiig claims. 

The iiid ])oint of I'oui- Lordship’s Summary is : 

“ Liberty for British Subjects to reside at cei-tain Ports of China with 
full protection to life and property.” 

Assuming that the Emperor of China cun be constrained to oiien the 
Ports by 'I’reaty, under the pres.«ure of force and fear, it is entirely 
unnecessary to say, that the Imperial Signet so secured affords no suffi- 
cient guarantee for the reipiircd protection for lile and property ; Aiid 1 
take the liberty to record my opinion, that a treaty which consigns British 
.Merchants and Ships to the 'Ports of Amoy, N'ingpo, and Shaiig Ilai lleen. 
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will do not more than place very valuable hnstaf^es in tlie hands of an 
irritated Government, with what may he taken to l)e a cc-rtainty, that tlie 
impatience of our own Merehant-f, and the perfidy of tlie Cliinese, will 
rapidly produce new ti'ouhles. It would he eon-isteiit with the genius of 
our own people in such circumstances to want more than tliey liad any just 
right to expect, and it would he .still more elniraeturistic (If the Chinese 
not only to give the h'ast they could ; hut (l.ay hy day to endea\oin' 
to revive all their ohjectionable and almost ol)solele jjrctensions in the 
Matter of trade, jurisdiction, stc., &v. Settlement in factories, more 
particularly whilst the Opium (piestion remains unsettled, seems in my 
judgment to he totally out of tlie (|ue.stion, with the least regard to the 
most obvious considerations of prudence or .safety, either as respects the 
Merchants, nr the lea.st liope of maintaining a state of peace hetwccii 
the two Coinitrie.s. 

The 3rd 1 read is : 

“The Ce.ssion to the British Crown of an Island on the Ka'tcrn Coasts 
of China, or, as an alternative to thi', declai-ed lih(n-ty and priiilegcs of 
trade to British Subjects at the Ports on the ( onlinent above alluded to.” 

The alternative portion of this |insition has been notice'll already, and 
it only remains for nw to offer some oh'enations on the r(‘((iiired Cc"i»u 
of an Island on the Ba.stcrn Coasts. 

It seems very jdain to me (and I am greatly supported by finding that 
Your Bordship is of the same mind) that Her Majesty's (imermnent must 
keep the Island of Hong Kong. It has been fiirmally ceded to iis under 
the Seals of tlie Empire, and Proclamation duly made of its anne\ation to 
The Queen’s Dominions, and Your Lordshiji will jierhaps concur with me, 
that a slight degree of incn'ascd ])rcssure, joined to any hoiie of coiiclu'h c 
peaceful results, may draw from the ( oiirt a ratification of the Imperial 
Commissioner’s proceeding in this important ]iarticular. 

But, My Bord, independently of these Considerations, I must take the 
liberty to say, (adi ertiiur to what has recently jia'sed in this ijuarter) that 
the cousenalion of Hung Komr, and the immediate organi/ation of the 
Settlement upon a very firm and comprcheiisiie I'ootini;. is not a ([uestiou, 
but in strictest terms a necessity. 

It is the jiecnliar and prodicriou' diiriciilli of opcr.itions in China, th.it 
property of immense amount is constantly |)onriiig in u])ou our hands, 
and although 1 have hitherto been able to prm ide for its disposal, it has 
only been by e.xpedients which could not be permanently deiiendcd ”1"’“’ 
and at risks ivhich, it is not to be denied, haie been icry gn'at. .U the 
very date of thi.s despatch a \ast amount of tonnaire is again accuniulatmg, 
hut the erection of M'archoiiscs is commencing at Hong Kcaig, with <i 
.spirit which will 1 trust enable us to clear tlie Miips, within 'Uch <i peiio' 
as will save any considerable charge for demurrage, and other e\l>ences 
incidental to the delay of a large loaded fleet. 

In fine, the palpable impos.sibility of trusting our Merchants at I an > 
and the utter hopelessness of finding efficient and avow'ed protection 
liberal arrangement at Macao, have Ciust upon me the ahsohite - 

of providing a secure seat for the trede, witiniut hiss of time, mu cr 
own flag. ,. , , , 

Hut, My Bord, if the preservation of Hong Kong is of .'ucli ir- r.i 
importance for our own trade and interests, it is to tlie lull as iniir > 
an act of justice and protectiou t« Native population upon w i 
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have been so long rlepemleiit for assistance and supply. Indescribablj' 
dreadful instances of the hostility between these people and the tiovern- 
ment are within oiir certain knowledge ; and they cannot be abandoned 
without the most fatal consequences. 

M ith Hong Kong in our hand.s, and a sufficient garrison and Naval 
horce at that pointy I must declare my own ojiiiiion^ that there i'* n<» 
necessity for permanent Settlement on the Ka^t Coast, and very serious 
objections to any step of the kind. My intercour'.e with the officers 
of the Government ha.s satisfied me that the Court will never yield that 
point ; and it seems to me as certain that we cannot maintain oiir-elves in 
such a position, for any evtensive commercial piiriio-es. against the 
pleasure of the Kmjieror, without such a burden of Naval anil Military 
charge, as would compel iis. after heavy .sacrifice, to confine ourselves to 
the point where we arc well known, and have a jiowerfnl Native con- 
ne.\'ion, both Social and Commercial. 

There i.s not the least reason to doubt, that an iqicning for Kritish 
Commerce into the nealthy and pojmloiis wirts of China, uill be secured 
with far more ])romptitudc, and eventually (|nile as extensively, from 
Hong Kong, as from an nnea.sy position in much closer neighbourhood to 
them. If tile qnc.'tion arose even between Hong Kong and some ])Osition 
on the Kast Coast, there might in iiiy mind be room for discussion. Hut 
reflection and experience have satisfled me against all my iireconceptions 
and pei'sonal wishes, firstly, that Settlement at this point of the Kmpire 
is nvrpssiiri / and secondly that Settlement to the I'iastward, will only he 
jiroductive of an indefinite protraction of hostilities in China, at an 
enormous expence, and thus defeat or most seriously retard the very 
purposes for which it is undertaken — purposes assuredly susci'ptilde of 
accomplishment through a quiet possession of th.il Settlement to the 
Southward with which we cannot dispense. 

'I’he Government of China is jawfectly convinced that the Island of 
Hong Kong will not be yielded nji, and if it suited tlie purposes or 
character of Her .Majosty’.s Government to acccfil it under any such 
modification as would save the appearance of its foi-mal cession, and 
declaration were made that we were satisfieil with that extent id' territorial 
posses-sioii, they would be well content to adjust affiirs at once. .Vs soon 
as the Court can be brought by jiersnasioii, or reduced by force of arms, to 
accommodate the remaining portions of the pecuniary difficulty of this 
qiie.stion, I would strenuously advise that Communication should be made 
to it of our determination never to abandon that l.sland but of our 
vvillingnes.s to conclude forthwith upon the basis of its immediate 
Cession. 

In the 8th I’aragr.apb of Your Lordshiji’s despatch, I find it observed, 
that the possession of VYangtong, and the p'-esence of the Nav.il force to 
ho left in thi.s iieighbonrliood, will alw.iys furnisli the means of rc-imposing 
the Blockade at Canton, if the Conduct of the I’rovincial Authorities 
should axipear to require that Measure, and this remark affords mo a 
proper occasion to state the various rea.snns wdiich led me to assent to the 
restoration of Wangtong, uijon the Condition that it should not he 
re-armed. 

In the first place. My Lord, it i.s evident that Hong Kong is the chief 
basis of our operations in China, Military, Commercially, and juditically 
considered, and the necessity of leaving as large a land force there as can 
be spared, is ton apparent to require insistance. Neither does if seem to 
mo to admit of doubt, that some important point in FuliUieii miusl be 
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temporarily lield as a guarantee for the faithful fiilfilmciit of the htipiilatioiis 
of any treaty to ho made with this (Jo\erimiciit. 1 sliould greatly prefer 
a position in Fuhkien to one further Northuard for this jmrpose nf 
guarantee, not only heeau«e of the eomparatire f.ieility of eommimicatioii 
hetueen that I’roviiiec and our main depot Iiere, hut .iKo on aeeount of the 
very great importanee of immediately opening out and jirntectnig <i 
eommereial intercourse between that jurt of llie Kmpire, and Hong Konsr, 
both in our <iwn, .iiid in Native ^ c•ssels. 

Your Lordshi]) should he informed that tlu're is so much of Kasterlv 
AYind during this Monsoon, on this and tlie neighhniiriiig {'oast of 
I'uhkien, that it is not much more diffirult to get to llie Soutlnv.ird ,iii(l 
M'estward from above, than to repair to Fiibkien from this point; Hevniirl 
Amoy, as the Fornnvsii ( hannel trend' to the Northward, tlie Winds follow 
its direction ; and therefore from ('hekiang and the Nortli Kasterii jurts 
of Fuhkien the voyage against the Southerly Monsoon is very tedious. 

After frotpicnt conversations with the Major (ieneral upon the amniiiit 
of force which should he left at Hong Kong, 1 think I inav assure your 
Lord.ehip that 1.000 bayonets are the least numlier which will he retpiisitc 
for the occupation of the Island, upon a sufHciently evtensive and secure 
footing. 


I should acfiuaint your Lordshij* that there Is no water supply on the 
Island of M'angtong, and this circnmst.inee (ronstr, lining the necessity nf 
maintaining a hold over ( 'hiicnpcn') and the feehlenc" of tlie garrison 
which wo have heen able to place on M'angtong have made it indispensable 
alvva vs to leav e a Sliiji of M’ar at that point. 

l5\perionce, too, has tinght us, that, with the batteries at ,\nunglioy 
destroyed, IV.ingtong would not he tenable against .i Sloo)) of M'ar, even 
if it were re-armed ; hut hevoiid the perre])ti(m tliat it Wiis recoverable 
whenever we pleasiul, and tli.it there was great .idvaiitage, in unlocking 
the Sea and land force neeess,iry for its gii.ird. there w.is yet anntlier 
strong reason in my mind for restoring it to the t'liinese, in preference to 
the destruction of the M'orks. 

There could he no doubt that the ini])ortani’(‘ of its recovery would be 
dwelt upon to the Court as a set-off .igaiiist the kite momentous concessions, 
and by a jiarity of reasoning its reloss ,ind the destruction of tlie M orks 
vvonld evpose the .kuthorities to the certainty of the sev crest disjdeasiire of 
the Emperor. 

Menaeed then with the reeaiitnre of the Island and the llloekade of 
the River, 1 entertain a ho]ie that the (Joverninent will take care to .ivoid 
these coiLsequenees ; .Vnd their tieit eoii'eiit to the resort nf their jieople 
and .Iiiiiks to oiir new Settlement, in its e.irly stages, is ofsiieli iniportaiicc 
that I believe Your J.r)rd~lii|» v'll think J haie evereised a sound diseretniii 
ill promoting it by all the ni‘i,ive~ and indiieements which could bectvatea 
without danger to our mam objects. _ . , 

111 a practical point of view, it is no exaggeration to siiy that peacotu 
Commercial relations wdtli the Government and people of ( aiitoii arc more 
important to us than a treaty of Peace with the Emperor. 

Your Lordship’s observations upon the difficulty or rather impossi n i y 
of detaining, guarding, and holding in deposit any large iiuniher o 
trading junks of the Country relieves me from tlie necessity ‘'“J'”*® 
iiiioii tliiit or the kindred siihjei-t of satisfying our lieiivy and S*"'' . ” 
claims, than to jioiiit to the late results in '( aiitoii as the most cmic 
means of meeting that evigenev. , , , „„ 

I liave given my best attention to Your Lordship’s vahiahic siigg 
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with retipect tu Lhu lurlliui' oporations of this Scasoiij and I will now beg 
to submit my own opinions on the siinc subject. 

Our first movement should, 1 tliink, lai upon Amoy. Arrived off the 
coast of Fuhliien, 1 would advise that a Proclamation should be e.\ten- 
.sively circulated amongst tlie people, acquainting them that it was ardentlv 
desired to .spare them as well as the ])eople of tliis Province, upon tli'e 
ground of our long intercour.se with both these Provinces, and calling 
upon them to move their Mandarins to avert tliese Calamities liy acceding 
to our demands. 

Anchored in the outer Harbour of Amoy, I would projiosc that a 
finmmons should be .sent in, demanding the instant surrender of tlie 
Islands forming the entrance into the inner Harbour, all the \l'ar .Innks 
to he liehl in guarantee, till the difficulties were finallv settled between 
the two Countries, and the evacuation of the line of ^^^)rks oeeupied by 
the Chinese lorces. Failing compliance (and compliance can scarcely be 
expected) the W'orks to be carried and de.-.troyeil, anil the Men of Wsir 
•Junks to be burned : lJut it certainly does appear to me to be an object of 
highest importance not to de.'troy the City, if it be jios^iblc to avoid such 
a calamity. 

1 have great doubts of the jiolicy of demanding Contributions in 
Fuhkien, for notbing can be moi'c certain than the importance of avoiiling 
the extensive irritation of the People of that Province, and the reasoning 
which disposes mo to recommend the occupation of a Commanding position 
at Amoy, leads mo to think that it would be n lscst to confine our move- 
ments to Fuhkien to the securing of guarantees, the opening out and 
encouragement of Commercial intercourse with Hong Kong, and the 
elfectuar abalmnent of the Spirit of the tiovernment. ^\'e have every 
reason to believe that the people of Fuhkien are extremely desirous id‘ 
trading facilitie.s with us, and ill-affected towards their own (ha-ernment, 
and it is a reasonable ground of appridiension, that the lexying of con- 
tributions may relax both feelings. At tiie .same time, it is not to be 
denied, that the prompt recovery of the expenses of the exjieilltion is 
an object of great importance, and if <Mir summons be rejected and the 
town fall within our power by force of arms, there ean be less olijection to 
demand a contribution in consideration of its safetv, and of the safety of 
the Trade of the Province. In such a case I shoii'ld still recommend that 
the Contribution levied upon Amoy .should be light. 

With the close of our operations in Fuhkien 1 beg to exjircss my.self 
entirely of ^'our Lordship’s Opinion, that tlcwe is an end of all necessity, 
political or otherwise, for refraining from '“,5 "s.ating the people of the 
other Provinces to all the lawful rigours iSorf 

Our next point should, 1 think, be t iic'''nisan |al it seems to me that 
there ean be no more proper point on tlnii as V, of China for the most 
signal manifestation of the prowess of Her A re o^' s Arms, and the danger 
of provoking it, than Ningja). 1 would str-ndamsly recommend, that it 
should be made to contribute very heavily, owdestroyed.^ 

The ne.xt and main object of the E.xpedition should, in my judgment, 
be the command of the entrance of the Grand Canal, at its point of inter- 
section with the Yang-tse-Kiang, and if further information shall establish 
the fea.sibility of an attack upon Nanking, I should consider that there can 
be no more important achievement witliin the reach of this i'orce, none 
in which conjoint operation can be more advantageously employed, and 
none that would strike not only the Court, but the whole body of The 
Empire with deeper consternation. 
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Hcgiiniiiig with Slmiig Ilai IIi'cii and iij) hotli liaiik"! of the Vaiig-t'e- 
Kiiuig as far as stoain can carry ii'., there are onongh of rich and c\j)0‘.u(l 
towns to make the proin])t paj'inent of tlie e\i)on>-e' of tlie K\])editi()ii 
certain as any e\ent in nar can he thonglit to he. And witli that ohjert 
accoinijli-hed, and all tlie tcrrihle proof- of the ])ro«e-s of Her Alajestv’s 
Arm- remeniliered, it may neither he diflicnlt nor miirratefnl to Her 
Maje-ty’- (iovernment (even if the ( oiirt -hall -till refrain from making 
peaceful overtni'C-) to -tay it- hand ; -ijriiifying that It na- resstraint'il liy 
motive- of hum.anity, and that there uonlil he a re— ation of Iio-tility 
whilst there wa- a jieacefill -pirit on the other Sidi*. and whil-t the people 
were -nft'ered to carry on (. onnnercial iiiterronr-e with us, without 
ohstrnction. 

The e\perience of everyd.iyha- -treiiirthened me in the conviction, 
that the jno-t advantaireou- treaty of IVace which can he concluded with 


tin- Court, under pre-ent <'ii'ciim-tance-, iiill he the one that contain- the 
lea-t numher of Sti])(dation-. 

The C'hine-e. -Mj Lord, like all other A-ialic Power-, wonhl take 
advantaire of the redni'tion of Hie force to te-t onr forhe.irance (nin-t 
pridiahly when onr attenlion w.i- olherwi-e eno.mml) hy eva-ion nr 
violation, fir-t of some incoii-iderahle Article of the treaty, and if wr 
were uiiwillinir to rn-h into a ( onte-t for a trille. gradually of more 
and more il.iterial p.iit- of the ena.iaement. 1 certainlv do licliiwu 
that renewed ho-tilitie- will he more or le— ]iroh.ihle in tfie ratio that 
the treaty contain- more or le— of Mijinhition on either -ide, for the 
regulation of onr Social .nid Conmierci.d uilercour-e. 

The treaty in niy mind, (if tre.itj he nece— ar\ or ad\i-ahle till the 
( hine-e -eek one) -iioiild contain no more tli.ni two Article- The tir-t 
ceding llong Kong, with permi— ion lor their Merchant- and .Siiip- to 
re-ort there, and tin- -econd, gr,inting a- eipial priv ilege-, Coinmio'riiil 
or otherwi-e, with any here.ifler to he granted to other power-. 1 have 
said if treaty he nece— .iry or advi-ihle till the ( ’hine-e -eek one, heraii-e 
I entertiiii a helief, that our po-ition in -trength n]>on the-e Coa-t-, and 
a great forced trade mu-t -non induce that di-ji i-ition. and then, indeed it 
may he pr.ictic.ihle to tre.it -afely and .idv.intageoii-ly on a comprehen-iie 
footing, which i- certainly out of the <pie-tion wliil-t we are forcing a 
tre.aty upon their accejituii'e. . . 

Onr really important ohjert- in Ihi- Country, (in mv hiiinhle opinion) 
are, iir-tly, the Collection of more tund-.not oiilvfor the -ake of relieving 
our own (iovernment from ch,vrgc- c,i-t u|)on it hy the violence and 
injn-tice of the Chiiie-e hot hecaii-e no ( onr-e will more iinpre— ively nx 
upon them the mi-chiinoa' an ,igure— ive -pirit: And nextly oar linn 
E-tahli-hmeiit, at the Sisetllei.nr tiiture Tr,ide. 

Your Lordship ha- d-hip f „f o|ier,ition- in the IVi Ilo, hut tli,it i- 
a Siihject upon which I -I'e m'wn^ honor to coniminiieate m anotlier 
desjiatch. in « , n 

The heads of this despaAIi were drafted before Sir Gordon bremei - 
return, and he concurs with me that it may be most convenient it s ou ( 
he sent in my own name. Our future communications will ot 
he joint, and it only remains for me to offer the expression ot my i 
feigned satisfaction, that the recent arrival of the ^ 
given Her Majesty’s Service the advantage of his ® ’ 1 1 

in the task of settling the public iiitcre-t- in thi- remote jiart ot it > 

upon .1 -teady footing. dlARLHS ELLIOT. 
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E.O., LoNnox, May 31j 1841. 

SlTlj 

As you are now on the point of setting out for China, I proceed to 
give you final Instructions for your guidance in the performance of the 
duties with which you are charged. 

In tlie fiivt place, you will clearly iinderstiind that the eondiict of the 
Negotiation with the Chiiie.se Oovernnient i.s intrii.sted entirely to you ; 
and that you alone, in your capacity of Plenipotentiary, are to 'determine 
u’here the Negotiation is to he carried on ; how long it i.s to he continued : 
and when, if iin.siieces.sful, it i.s to he hroken off. Rut whenever you shall 
judge that further Negotiation is useless, and that the em]doyiiieiit of 
Korce has hecoiiie necessary for the jmrpose of inducing the Chinese 
(iovernnieiit to comply with the British Demands, you will annoinice that 
fact to the Naval OHicer in command of the E.vpedition ; and it will then 
rest with him to determine, when, where, and how, the Korces at his dis- 
]io.sal sliall he employed ; and you will not interfere to siispend his opera- 
tions unless you should receive from an oHicer duly authorised hy the 
( hine.se (iinernment, a full and unconditional compliance on the part of 
The Ein[ieror, with all the demands which you may lane made in the 
Name of the (iovernment of tireat Brilinii. 

It is not e\]iedienl that you .should arrive on the Coast of China, nor 
that you slioidd liegin your Negotiation, until there shall he in the China 
Sea s'licli a Na\al and .Military Eon-c, as may he consiilered hy the (iover- 
nor (ieiieral of India sulHcient for the Service which it may he called upon 
to perform ; hut it is desiralde that you shouhl proceed to China as .soon 
as von can, if you find, on reaching Calcutta, that such a Eori'c is already 
gone tlnther : and you should accompany that Eorce, if it shall he de- 
spatclied to China after you reach Calcutta. 

The first oi)ui'ation which the mnal and military Force will have to 
perform, if that operation is not accompli.shed before your arrival in China, 
will he the re-occupation of the Island of Chu.san ; and that .should pre- 
cede any Negotiation on your part. As soon as Chusan is occujiied, you 
should establish yoiir.self there, either on shore or on hoard Ship, a.s you 
may find most convenient ; and you should send from thence a couununi- 
cation to be forwarded to the Government at Peking, announcing your 
arrival and .stating that you are residy to treat with any Pleni])otentiary 
duly commissioned and furnished with Full Powers hy The EmpeK,"! of 
China for that purpose. 

It is for many reasons ine.xjicdient that you should negotiate in the 
neighbourhood of Canton. The distance of that point from Pekin would 
furnish fair excuses for delays which would he highly incoiiveinent ; and 
the Chinese Negotiator would in the neighbourhood of Canton he expo.sed 

l‘u5 
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to iiiiiiiy iijfliiciKV's iiiifut’Oiirftlilc to sijcli a scltlcineiit as Her Jlajc-tj’s 
tiovcriuneiit require. 

Hut you miiflit Neiiotiate citlicr in the iioi«lil)Ourlinu(l of ( Iiusaii, or at 
the Mouth oftiio I’eiho Ki\er; and you will u-e your disrretioii in fisiiij; 
upon the one or the other of the?e point-, lu'coriliiiij to eireiiiii-t.nice-. It 
appears to Her Maje-ty’s (io\ eminent, that if the -tate of the Se.i-im, .iiid 
other consideration-, -hould leaxe you at liberty to elioo-e hetxwen tlio-e 
txvo points, there would he -nine aiKantaire in neifotiatiiip at the .Moutli of 
the I’eiho, lieeau-e of the nearni>— of that jioint to I’ekin, and liecan-e, on 
account of that nearne— , the Nefroti.ition iniirht more ea-ilj he hroualit to 
ail early conclii-ion, one xxay or the other. It xou -lioiihl neirotiate there, 
it is de-irahle tliat the .Ulmiral -hoiild :i<-eoiiipaMy you thither and that he 
(•liould take xx'itli him, if tiic !se.i-oii admit- of it, -mdi a I’orce a- iiii^lit 
jfixe a re-peetalde t'liaraeter to the Mi— ion ; but tliat i- le— iinporfcuit 
now than it would haxe Iieeii before tlie ( Iiine-e had felt the I''on’e of the 
13riti-h arm.-. On the otlier band, if )ou -liould iieifotiate ni the neifli- 
hourhood of I'hu-an, the Cliine-e I’lenipotentiarj would haxe liefore lii- 
eyes ffreater and more manife-t exidenee- of the poxxer of Oreat Ili-ltaiii ; 
hut then the di-taiice between that point and I’ekin. miiflit ja-tify and 
cx’en render nece— aiw debix’- which it i- de-iralile to axoid. 


With regard to tlie Negotiation it-elt. and tlie demand- which xou are 
to make, 1 iiaxe to refer you to tlie In-truction- winch 1 gaxe to the 
former I’lenipotenthirie-, a- fully explaining In tin- re-pect, tlie xicw-iind 
intentions of Her Maje-t)’- (!ox eminent. Her Maje-ty’- (iovemment 
hax’e seen no reason to modify or abandon any part ot the demands orljilii- 
ally made upon the Ciox erunient of ( Iiina : and tliej trii-t that yon will liu 
able either by per-iia-ion, or liy tbe I'lnplojment of h'oiee, to obtain cnni- 
pliance therewith from tile ( bine-e (ioxerinnent. 

The fir-t point- to lie in-i-ted upon, are, full einiipen-atinn for the 
opium extorted from Briti-b Subject- in Ilf!!), a- raii-om for the Sliperiii- 
tendent, and for the Briti-b Subject- iinpi i-oned in conipaiij with him at 
t'anton ; full payment of the Delit- of tbe ln-ol\ent lloin; .Mcruliaiit-, lor 
w'huin the I'hiiiese (loxerniiieiit inu-t be held re-|)on-ible ; and pajiiieiit of 
the Kxpen-es incurred by (ireat Britain in -ending the Two Kxpeditioii- 
to China for tlie purpo-e of exacting redre— . 

Her Majesty’s fioxeriimciit h.axe no d.ita a- xct which can enable tliciii 
accurately to e-tiinate the xaliie ot the Opium -ci/ed in Kid!) ; hut 1 “1'“"" 
Klliot purchased -ji'-i Cbe-l- at .5<M) doll.ir- a ( he-t ; the x-alue J 

w'ould amount to 2(il.7!)0 Dollar-, or in Sterling Money, at 4 Kill, the 
dollar, the rate of Kxchange at tbe time, to tfid.-dd. Ki. 4., xx'liich i- ta- 



Opiuni woiiio oe 0.10:1.010 iionai-, j >- ' .» /win 00)1 

Debt- of tbe insolvent Hung Merchant- amounted to aliont ■>. • 

dollars ; and thus the aggregate amount of these, two Heads o 
xx'ould be 9,189,616 dollars, or, at tlie same rate of Kxchange as . 
meneoned, £2,220,823. 17. 4d. Sterling, subject perliaps to ‘ ™ 
inunts ; Sr.st on account of the smaller x-alue of some ol ’ 

and secondly on account of any portion of the Hong Debts w i • ) 
already have heeii paid. 'The Kxpen-es of the txvo i j. n jg 

better knuxvii to the Indian Goveriinieiit tliaii they can 
to he presumed that they eaiinot <unomit to le— tliaii fl ,<mi , ■ , 

it would thus seem that le,s than £3,000,000 would not coxtr in . 
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(lemaiids ; Ijiit whatever tlie sum may be, which you may find would be 
iiecesBary for that purpose, you mifrlit stipulate that it should be paid by 
six half-yearly instillments ; the deferreil Instalments heariiiff interest at 
hive ])er cent, till paid, 'llie Island of Cluisan would of course not be 
evacuated by the British Forces until the last Instalment had been paid. 

'I'he next point to he attended to, is security for British Subjects 
who may repair t<i, or who may re.side in, China for purpo.ses of Trade. 
'I'll is may he accomplished by the cession to the British Crown of Insular 
Positions on the Coast of China ; or by engagements on the part of tho 
Kmperor of China, that the persons and the ]>roperty of Briti.sh Subjects 
in China .shall he secure, iinil that their commercial dealings shall be free 
and unconstrained, and .shall not he confined to any Hong or Corporation, 
and that Chinese Suhjects who trade with British Subjects shall not, on 
account of such dealings on their jiart, he liable to e.xtraordinary burthens, 
or to peculiar exactions. 

A third point of |iaramonnt impoi-tance, is an e.\tension of our rom- 
mercial intercourse with China, by permission to be eoneeiled to British 
Merchants to trade with the principal Commercial Towns, on the Eastern 
Coast of China from Amoy (inclusive) upwards to the North. It might 
l)erha])s he sufficient that four or five such Towns should be made ac- 
cessihlo to British Trade ; hut in order that they should be so eflectnallv, 
one or two things would be necessary — cither that British Subjects should 
lie permitted to .settle at and ro.side in such 'Powns, ami that in each Town 
a British Consular officer should he stationed ns an organ of communica- 
tion between the British Kesidents and the Chinese Authorities — or else 
that there should he coded to (ireat Britain some Island on the Ea.st 
Coast ; and that free commercial intcrcimrse should be permitted between 
that Island and the 'I'owns on the Main Ijand. 

It is under.stood that the Chiiie.se Government has consented to rede 
the Island of llongkmig to Great Britain ; and that Island is supposed to 
he in many respects well (pialified to become a commercial Station of some 
imjiortance for our Trade with China. 

Von will examine with care the natural capacities of Hong-Kong, and 
you will not agree to give up that Island unless you .should find that you 
can exchange it for another in the neighbourhood of Canton, better 
adapted for tlie pnrpo.sc.s in view ; equally defensible ; and affording .suffi- 
cient shelter for Ships of W^ar and Commerce. 

But II. M. Government apprehend that Hongkong could not for a great 
lengtli of Time afford to our Merchants any new Facilities for Trade with 
the Northern Ports and conseiiuently the Possession of Hong Kong would 
not supersede the neces-ity of obtaining either another Insular Position on 
the Eastern Coast, or Permission for British Suhjects to reside in some of 
the jirincipal Cities on that Coa.st. 

Her Majesty’s Government have reason to suppose that Hong Kong 
has been ceded with the condition that British and other Foreign Jler- 
chandize imported into Hong Kong should there pay to tffiinese Custom 
House officers the usual and established Import duties which such goods 
would jiay upon being imported into CHiina ; and that such duties having 
been so paid, and the Merchandize being duly stamped by the Chinese 
Custom House officers at Hong Kong, there should be full lilierty to all 
Persons to carry such Merchandize away to any Port in China, without 
its being liable to any further imjTueut in such Ports or elsewhere on 
account of Import duty. 

Such an arrangement would no doubt be anomalous in as far as it 
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involved the presciioe of (’hinoM- fii-toiii noii<.e olfu'ers, and the eollectioii 
of Cliinese Custom Duties, in :i I’n^ses-ion of tlie Hritish Crown ; iiiid 
moreover there might he some difficulty in practically carrying into 
execution that part of the arrangement \vhi<'h u-oiild exem])t such goods 
from any subsequent jiat'ment in a Chiiie-e I’ort. lint there are siinihir 
instances in Kui’ope of Duties collected in the 'I’crritory <il' one I’ower la- 
the agents of another Power. The Transit Duties which Mhip])ing anil 
Goods going np the Scheldt are liable to pay in the Dutch Goverinnent, 
are collected not at Flushing, hut at Antwei-]), by Diitc-h agents stationed 
in that llelgian 'Powii. 

The Duties which the Hanoverian Government levies u])on Shii)])in!' 
and Goods passing by the Fort of Stado in llii-ii- uay np the Klhe, arc 
levied not at Stado or Hninhaiisen. but by a Hanoverian agent in the City 
of Hamburgh : and a plan has for some time jiast been under discnsshm 
between Denmark and other I’owers. by uhich, if it were ailiqited, the 
Tolls which Denmark is entitled to lew upon Shij)S and Merchandize 
passing the Sounil, wonlil be le\ied not at Flsimo- Init in the several 
Prussian, Knssian, and other Ports in the llaltick, by Danish Agents 
stationed at those Ports for .sin-li ]iiirpo~<-. 

It is possible that Hritish Commm-ce might be much iMiconragod, 
if Good.s which had once been landed at Hong Kong, could he carrird 
from thence to any Chinese Port uilhont being lialde to any further 
payment on account of Duty : and the Chinese ( iNtom House oHicers in 
Hong Kong would be le-s likely than the Chinese .Vnthoritics at other 
Ports to attempt to levy (•xorbitant and ilh>gal Duties. Hut whatercr 
arrangements yon may sueceed in making with th(“ Chine«c I’leuiiio- 
tentiary, those arrangements must be emboilied in a Treaty, to he signed 
by yourself and by the ( liinese Plenipotentiary . in the name of your 
respective Sovereigns ; and to be afterwards rntilieil by each Sovereign : 
ana you should (d)tain a formal annoniiceinent of the ratification of the 
Treaty by The Kmjieror of ( hiiia before you c ui consider the I reaty 
as valid, and belbre yon send it Home for tin- H.-itiliealion ot Her .Majesty. 
The Chinese ratifieation will of eom-se not he aetnally plaeed in your 
haiid.s till Her Majesty's Hatitieation slmil lane reaehed yon for the 
purpose of its being e.xehanged with that of 'flie Kmperor. Hat the 
payments ought to begin, and the other arrangements should take eliect 
as soon as The Kmperor shall have ratified tin- Treaty. I’lm will transmit 
to the Governor General liy the earliest opporliniities copies ol all uie 
Desjiatchcs which yon may address to the Sci-rctary ol State liir roreigii 
Affairs .and you will pay due attention to any siiggestion.s or Remai vs 
whieh yon may reeeive fiaim the Governor General upon the Matters witli 
the management of whieli you are chargeil. . , 

You will find in the Insti-netioiis to voor I’redeeessorssonie details wi i 


regard to the Forms to be oh.sened in resjieel to this I reaty : 

It is of great impoi-tance with a view' to the maintenanee ot a pc 
maiient good understanding between the two countries, that tlie <- uiic. 
Government should place the opium Trade upon some regular anti . 

footing. Experience has shown that it is entirely beyond the , 

Chinese Government to prevent the iiitroduetion of ojiium into *• *im* ’ ‘ • 
many reasons render it impossible that the Hritish tiovernnient ‘‘Ui b 
the (ihinese Government any effectual aid towards the aecomplis ii i 
that ])urpose. But while the Opium Trade is forhidilen hy baw ■ 
inevitably he carried on by fraud ami violence; and *“‘'“''■'.'”"1, ‘ |(.p 

frequeut C'olliaious aud Cuullicts between the ( hincs-e preienli'c > > 
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and the Parties ivlio are ciiftafrod in carryiiiff on llie njiiiiin Trade. 'I'liese 
J’arties arc {ronerally liriti-li .Siilijivts ; anil it is impossible to suppose 
that this private \t’ar oiin Iona: lie carried on lii‘tn’ecn Mritish Opium 
Smugfflers and tlie Chinese Authorities, without events hapjiening which 
must tend to put in jeopardy the good understanding between the Chinese 
and British (ioverninents. 

Her Majesty’s Government make no demand in reg.ard to this matter, 
for tliey liave no rifflit to do so. The Chinese tiovernment is fully 
entitled to prohibit the Importation of Opium, if it pleases ; and British 
Subjects who engaffe in .a contraband Trade must take the consecpiences of 
doing so. But it is desii-able that you should avail yourself of every 
favourable opjiortuuitv strongly to impress upon the Chinese Plenipo- 
tentiary and through bini upon the Chinese Government, by all the 
arguments which will n.atarally siigire-st tbcmselvc's to your mind how 
much it would be for the Interest of the Chine-e (ioveniment itself to alter 
the Law of China on this matter, and to legalize by a regular duty, 
a Trade which they cannot prevent. 

Her Alaje.'ty'.s Government in giving you these Instructions arc fully 
sensible that much, both in regard to tlic points herein specificiilly men- 
tioned, and in regard to others which have been treated in the former 
Instructions hoi'eiu referred to, must be left to your .Judgment and 
discretion ; but Her .Majesty’s Government feel confident that the Interests 
which have thus been confided to 5 'our charge iire placed in good hands. 

1 have only further to state that the Cliinese Plenipotimtiary a])pears 
in the late Ncg<ttiations not to have altogether dropped that 'I’lme of 
affected .Superiority with which it h.as invariably been the Systematic 
I’olicy of the Cbinese to cloak in their Intercourse with I’niangners the 
real w'eaknu.ss of the Empire ; you are so well aiupminteil with the Asiatic 
character and so niiich accustomed to deid with tJrientals that it is 
nnnecessarv for me to instruct you to stop at the outset any attempts 
of this kind, whether in personal intercourse or in written communications. 
Her Majesty’s (lovcrnment do not require that the British Plenipotentiary 
slniuld assume any Superiority in his Jntereoin-se with the t'liinese 
Negotiator, hut they do e.xpect thiit the British Plenipotentiary shoidd he 
treated by the Plenipotentiary of The Emperor of China upon a footing of 
perfect eiinality. 

PALMERSTON. 


APPENDIX L 

LORD PALMERSTON TO SIR HENRY PO'ITTNGER 
No. 18. 

F.O., London, June 6 th, 1841. 

Sir, 

Since the d.ate of my Instructions Nos. 16 and 17, Despatches to 
the 28th of March have been received from Macao, and accounts from 
Calcutta of the 21 st April, which render necessary an alteration in the 
Instructions ahovo mentioned. 
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When the‘<i' Iiistnu lions were wiitten, llei M i)est\ s (Knciiimciit 
weie led In the .u (.omits nhuh thej h.ul then i ('t ( m\ ed ti oin ( Iiiiu, to 
imagine that a l*io\ision il aiiaiigeinent had heen (oiidiided lietnccMi 
Lapt<im Elliot and Kesiieii , that, in \iitiie ol that aiiangeiiieiit, tliiMii 
had been e\ ai iiated hj the lli itidi 1 oi ( es , and th it i c oiisidei ihle p ii t of 
tho-e Koiie-, Nival and Militiij, might pos^ildv hive been sent aw av 
from the C hiiia Station 

In^tiiKtions indeed vvcie 'Oiit out In the list Month!} oveilindMail 
for the leoLtnpation of (hii'iii hut it was donhtfiil vvhethei those 
Iiistiiittions would have heen t aim'd into e\e( iition at tlie time when }ou 
will aiiive 111 ( hiiia. oi whetliei \on would hnd tlieii i>\eiiition stdl 
suspended in toiisciineiK e of the iietessitv of wilting tin the letuni of 
trnopc and shi]is tioni liidi i 

I ndei tliose niipiessions voiiweii iiisti in ted to i oniiiiiiiiuatc pcisonilh 
with Loid Vin klaiid invoiii wav to ( him il voni aoing loiindhv (aliiitti 
fill the puipose ot doing so would noi so niiii li del iv voin aiiival in (Inin 
as to pievent vou fioiii leuhing Hong Kong till the season was too fii 
advaiiLed toi von to go up to (Inis in, oi to the 1 ‘eiho Rivti, foi the 
pill pose ot iiegoti itiiig 

Blit the ai i omits vvhnh hive now hem leuived liom Chin i show tint 
the attaiis m th it iiniitei weie tikiiig in entiielv ditti iint uuiiso tioin 
that vvliuli the pieieding a<<oniits hid led llii Mijestv’s (lovirnment 
to expect riio aiiaiigeinent igued ni>oii hv ( iptiin Elliot and Kesheii 
had been disivowed and ie|i(ted hv tlie Imipeioi ot(hini iiid Ive'hen 
had heen disgiai ed fin h iv iiig loiisenti'd to it . hostilities had lei oiiiineiiieil 
between the Biitish and tliines(> loins, ill the Joits on the (antoii 
River had heen tikeii hv the Hiitish. iiid Biitish Ships ot M'ai were 
1 } ing opposite the 1 ai till 11 s it( niton ( liiis in h id indeed hem ev lonitiil, 
hut no put of the N iv il oi Mililiiv tone hid lueii smt ivv i} tiiimthe 
( Inna Stitioii, and on the miiti iiv tin (lovdiioi (leiiei il w is going to 
scud thithei lemtouemmts hotli ol tioops mil of ships to emhle the 
Biitish (ommandeis to exe< nte those fuitliei opii itioiis which thej 
mteiideil to ( ai i } onagnii't \niov mil m the ^ mgtse-Kiing 

( iidei these ( ncunistiiK c*' Hei Mi)istv ' (oivmmnent think, on the 
one hand, that it is ot still gieitei mipoitime than hetoie that viniaml 
Sii William I’aikei should have full lommniiiiation with Loid Micklanil, 
hefoie von pioceed to (Imii, while on the othei hind, it in ittei s less 
whethei von aiiive m ( hmi tliiee weeks eirliei in thiee weeks latii 

Accoiding to the view ot things upon wliiili vniii foiinei iiisti iictioii'i 
vveie piepned, hostile opei itioiis ig mist the ( Imii'se weie not to (om- 
mence, unless and until voin Nigoti itioii sliould hive failed; anil as 
hostile operations to tin Noithvv ud loiilil not will he (lined on i ci 
Ottohei, it was desii ihle th it von should ic u h ( Inn i is soon as pO'Si 1 1 , 
111 oidei that theie might still he time to stiike i hlow , itvom Negotn loi 

should fail. But it now appeals, that hostilities began in 1 ehiuaij,ai 

that the British Commaiidcis had tlie whole Southerly Moiisoiin be o 
them for the prosecution of their opeiations ; and theicfoie the e 
memeinent ami progress of those operations will iii no ilegiee depen up 
the tune of your arm al. . „f 

Noi would the time of joiir arrival he impoitant for the puip 
pi eventing the conclusinn ot any aiiangument hv othei 1 ’“'®“‘ ’vgg 
conditions inconsistent with voiii iiistuictions, hetaiise tlie , 1 , . ^ 
wliidi were sent out h} the last ovc'ilmd M ul will havepiee 
possibility ot such an eveuL I have theietoie to desiiu that v > 
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in the first place, po to Calcutta, in order to communicate fully with Lord 
Auckland upon all matters connected with your Alission, unless upon your 
arrival at Bombay you should receive any information, cither fi'om Lord 
Auckland or from China, which should lead you to think that accordinpf 
to the spirit of these instructions, it is unnecessary for you to do so. 

It would nut be con.sistent with Con.stitutinnal principle— nor with the 
pul)lic interest — that the Governor General should he invested with a 
discretionary power to approve or disapprove any arranf^ement concluded 
by one of Iler Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries with the PlenipotentiaiT of a 
Foreij?!! Power ; hccau.se it is the duty of tlic Secretary of State for the 
time heiiiff, to advise the Sovereiffii as to the approval or di.-ap])roval of 
any sucli arranfrement ; and the nature of tlie advice so to he (riven may 
depend upon many circninstances which can he knonn only to the 
Government at homo — and mticli public inconvenience mifjht ari'O, if the 
Governor General of India were to take one view of -iich a .Matter, and if 
the Government at home were afterwards to take a dilferent view of that 
matter; and moreover, the view wliich the Go\ermnent at home inijrht 
take of any arranfremeiits concluded with the Cliiiiese (iovermnent, mipht 
he influenced hy many cireuin'tancev and coie-iileratioiis of which the 
Governor General could not at the time he cofrnizant. 

For the.so reasons Her Majc'«ty’s Government cannot invest the 
Governor General with the same authority over tin' ncfroliation, which 
they have (riven him over the Xaval and .Military oi)erations ; hut 
nevertheless you will not fail to irive due wci(rht to the o]>iinons which 
Lord Auckland may exiiross to you ujion the various matters whiidi you 
will have to deal with ; and indeed there are many jioinls upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government have heen unable, for want of sulHeient information, 
to (rive you specific instructions, and upon which I^ord Auckland’s local 
knowIed(re will enahle him to (rive you valuahle advice. 

It apitoars to Her Majesty’s Government that the I.sland of IIon(r- 
Kon(r onitht to he retained ; hut it seems that some portion of the o])pnsite 
(’oa.st commands one of the principal anchoraires of the Island ; and it will 
therefore he necessary to .stipulate that the Chinese shall not erect any 
fortification or work, or plant any cannon, or station any Alilitary force, 
within a cc'rtain distance (d' those points from which the anchnra(ru at 
IIong-Koinr is commanded. 

It appears from Captain Elliot’s la.st dcs])atehea that Keslien had 
declared that no sanction in the waj- of ratification could he (riven hy the 
Emperor to any Treaty which miirht be concluded between the British and 
Chine.se Plenipotentiaries ; and Keslien toiinded this declaration upon the 
peculiar forms and (iractices of China. Hut Iler Majesty .s Government 
cannot in a matter of such importance as this, admit an excu.se which may 
only he the jirete.xt put forward by intentional had faith, and which, at 
all events, would leave a door open for had faith at any future time. 

The univer.sal jiractice of all the other Countries in the World i.s, that 
agreements and Treaties between States must, in order to he v.alid, he 
ratified by the Supreme Authority of the State ; and that practice is 
founded upon plain and obvious reason ; and Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot allow that, in a transaction between Great Britain and China, the 
unreasonable practice of the Chinese .should supersede the reasonable^ 
practice of all the re.st of mankind, and conseiiuently the ratification of 
the Emperor is indispensable. 

* ‘ PAUIEBSTON. 
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LORD ABERDEEX TO SIR IIEVRV I’OITINXJKR 

No. 30. 

F.O., liON’iiov, \()\ ember 4, 1!14]. 

Sir, 

Having received no intelligence of your iirri\iil in ('Iiiu!i, it i^ im- 
pos^ible for Her Majesty’s (iovcriiiiient to forni any eonjcetiire of the 
extent to ivliicli yon may have been enabled In execute the iii'.Lriietiiai'. 
delivered to yon by Viseimnt I’.iloier^ton on tlie ;iNt of May. 

Altliougb siieees.. may Inuc attended Her .Majesty’'. Arm>., it i.. by an 
means jirobable that tlie IV.ir -.bonld bax'e been bi-oiiiflit to a lenniiiafitai ; 
and in tliis state of nneertaiiity tberefore. Her Maje'ly’'- Hoxerimient Imve 
determined to make tlie neee"ary ])rejMr.ilion~ liir e.irryingon tbe eii-iiing 
eamjiaign witli vi;r<mr and xvitb effect. 'I’be Seeri-I.iry of St.ite for Wiiv 
and Colonies will eoinmnnieale tbe xiexxs of Her .Majesty’s (iiivernmeiit, 
and will describe to tbe Naval and Military Commanders tbe gtmer.d plan 
of operations wliieb a]>]iear la-'t ealeulated to lead to a snere'sfiil result. 
M'hile it is my duty to fnrni'b you nitb siieii iii'lnirtions as may a»i't 
you in the eondiict of tbe Negotiation nilb iibieli yon are ebarged. 

There arc some important inodilie.itions nliieb Her Majesty’s (iovera- 
ment are desirous of niaking in tin* insfrnetions addresseti fo you iiy 
Viscount I’almerston. principally with tbe xiew of extending yoar discre- 
tionary pmvers, and thus, a* they hope, facilitating the success of yoar 
endeavours. 

MHieii hostilities shall haxe eommeneed. in eon'eijuence of the Cliinesc 
Gox-ernment having refused to accede to your ilemanils. you are reipiircd, 
by your instructions, not to intcrU’re to suspend tbe operations, imlc's you 
should receive from an ( Itficer, duly authori/.eil liy the Cliincse (Jmcrii- 
ment, a full and unconditional coin]diance on tlie part ot tbe Kmperor, 
with all the demands you may lane made in tlie name of the (Joierinnent 
of (Ireat Britain. 

Now, this xvould place an in~nrinount.ibIe obstaide in tin* «ay ot yoar 
Negotiation, at a moment xvlien it might be reneued uitli the best prospect 
of success ; and you are tberefore autborized to resume Mich negotiation 
at any time, in eonjunction with tbe Naxal and .Military ( ommainler', you 
shall be of o]iinioii that tbe oper.itioiis of tbe M'ar lane produced a sulli- 
cieut impression upon tlie enemy, a~ to enable you to do so witli tiic hope 
of a favourable issue : 

It is not intended by Her Majesty’s (loverninent to make any alteration 
in tlie amount of compensation demanded for the opium e.xtnrted from 
British Subjects in 1839, in consequence of the imprisonment of tlie 
Superintendent, and the violence and inju.stice of the Cbiiie&e Govcni- 
ment. . , 

Snell of the debts of the Hong Mereliants ns remain mipaid, must also 
be fully liquidated as pointed out by your iiistruetioiis. 

^lii fixing the indemnity to be jiaid for the expenses of tlie '’■'•'‘P®'".*'"','’ 
Her Majesty’s Gox'ernmeut are desirous of alluxving you a greater lati u 
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than appeals in your lornior instniutioii'!, }>y whieli the wliole expense of 
the war was to lie ealeulaterl, anil tlie ileinanil rnaile aecoriliiif^ly. 

Nearly two year-, liave elapsed since this deniand was first directed to 
he made ; and the exiiense of another eain|)uign, condueted on a more ex- 
tended sealcj must now lie added to the amoinit. It is olnious that in 
ju’oportion as the war may imdure, the difficulty of complying with tliis 
demand must increase ; until at last it may heeomc iinpracticalde, and 
tliiis o])j)osu an insujicrahle har to tlie <•lm<•llIsion of peace. AVhile the 
direct loss of revenue from the interrnjition of trade will, in the meantime, 
jirohahly more than eounterlialaiici- llie sum we .seek to obtain from the 
(.'hinese. It a]i]iears, therefore, expedient to relax the jirincijilc upon 
which this indemnity is to he calculated. You will of course exact sucli 
sum as the resources of the t’hinese tioverinnenl, and the means at your 
dis])osal for enforcing compliance may .seem to justify ; hut yon will not 
break off the Negotiation, or iiidcfiiiitely prolong the t\'ar, in order to 
carry this sum to the full calculated amount of the expense incurred. 

M'itli respect to the occu]iation of ( hinese territory, which may have 
been rendered necessary in course of uarlike operations, Her Majesty’s 
(iovernment do not ti'el disjioserl to regard any such ucipiisitions in the 
light of a )iennanent coiupiesl. It uoiild rather he their desire that the 
commercial intercourse of Her Majesty’s subjects with the Chinese Umpire 
should he secureil by means of a Treaty granting permission to trade with 
tiiiir or file of the principal ton ns on the hlast Coast of Cliina ; and that in 
each of these towns a Consular Agent should he .stationed, as the ineuin of 
cominunication between the British residents and the local Authorities. 

In addition to the Island of Hong Kong, it is prohiihle that t'husan 
w'ill again ha\e hecn occupied by Her Majesty’s forces, in consei|uence of 
instructions already given to that effect; and other points may also he the 
ohjects of attack. These insular positions will he highly important as 
forming a base of Military operations. They will also greatly assist your 
Negotiation, li_v jihicing in your hands the means of making valuahle con- 
cessions ; and they ivill afford an effectual giiar.nitee for the due exeeiition 
of the tei'ins of any Treaty you may conclude. But the permanent reten- 
tion of these jioss'essions' under the dominion of the Crown, would be 
attended with great and certain exiieiise; while the extent of commerce 
which their occupation would enable n.s to carry on, in defiance of the 
Chinese ( ioi ernment, appears somewhat doubtful. It would alsii tend to 
bring us more in eoiitaet ]>olifieally* with tlie Chinese than it is at all 
desirable ; and might ultimately lead, perliapis unavoidably, to mir taking 
part in tlie emitests and changes which at no distant period may occur 
among this singular ])Gople. ami in the Ifoveriiniciit ol the Lnipire. 

A secure and well regulated trade is all we desire ; and you will con- 
stantly hear in mind tliat w'e seek for no exclusive ad\ aiitages, and (lomaiid 
nothing that we shall not willingly see enjoyed by the Subjects of all other 
States. 

With the exception of the Modifications now explained, you will con- 
sider your former Instructions as confirmed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and according to which you will regulate your conduct. 

^ ' ABERDEEN. 
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LORD ABERDEEN TO SIR HENRY POTTINGER 
No. 33. 

F.O., Loxnox, December 2, 1841. 

Sin, 

lYith reference to that pirt of your Dc-patch No. 4 of the li)tli of 
August, from which it appears that if the eour'C of eveiit'N tlnmlfl enable 
you to pay to the Opium ClaimanN a portion of tlie amount of tlieiv 
Claims, you would not hesitate to do mi, I have to state to you that Her 
Majesty’s Government would much regret to learn tliat you li.ul taken 
such a step. With respect to any money uhieh might lie ohtaincil from 
the { hinese Government specifically for the satisfaction of tliO'C ( hiiins, 
the Instructions of Captain Elliot and Admiral Elliot of the 20th of 
February, 1840, state that the amount of any such jiaymeiit shotilil be 
remitted home to Her Majesty’s Treasury in London, in order to be 
by that Board distributed ainontr the Parties entitled to receiie it : iind 
with respect to anv money uhich may be obtained from the t hinese in the 
shape of eontrihutlon or Ransom, such money is a Droit of tin* t roan, and 
as such, after paying what Her Majis.t\ may lie irraciously pleased to urant 
to the Forces employed in the ojierations uhich niaj ha\e led to such 
contribution or ransom lieiiig obtained, it must be carried to the account 
of the Consolidated Fund. 

ABERDEEN. 


P.S. — I take this opportunity to state to you with reference to another 
passage in your Despatch No. 4, that Her Majesty’s Government wish that 
you should carefully abstain from allowing any opinion uhich you may 
form as to the average price at which the Opium Claims should be settled, 
to become known in China or in India. I .should of cour.sc be glad to 
receive from you any opinion on that point, and you will be at liberty to 
communicate such opinion to the Governor General of India, stating 
to him at the same time the wish of Her Majesty’s Government that 
it should not be made public. 
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LORD ABERDEEN TO SIR HENRY POTl'INGER 

No. 4. 

F.O.j London, January 4, 1843. 

Sir, 

Major Malcolm arrived in London on tlie 10th of December and 
delivered to me the Treaty signed by you with the Chinese Plenipo- 
tentiaries on the 2i)th of August last, and vonr Despatches from No. .38 to 
No. 4.5, both inclusive. Major Malcolm also delivered to me the Transla- 
tion of the Note from the (iniiid Coiiiicil to The Imperial ('ommis-ioner.s 
announcing The Emperor of China’s assent to the Treaty, which Pa])cr 
you had entrusted to Mjijor Malcolm for that purpose. 

I have laid your De.spatches before 'Ilic Queen and I have received Her 
Majesty’s Commands to aiupiaint you that, having thus learnt the j)articulars 
of your Negotiations with the Chinese Plcni])otentiaries previously to the 
signature of the Treaty, and the Measures which you took after the 
signature, for placing the relations between the two ( 'omitries on a .satis- 
factory footing. Her .Majesty highly ajipreciates the ability and zeal which 
you have disjilayed in the difficult circumstances in whicll you have been 
placed, and entirely approves all your proceedings. 

Her Majesty’s tiovernmeiit being of o]>inio)i that it is e.\])edient that 
the relation.s between tireat Britain and China should he ])Inced ns sjieedily 
as possible under the prot(’ction of Treaty, they have not thought it 
advisable to detain Major Malcolm until they can finally decide upon all 
the aiTangements called for by the altered state of things in ('hina. 
^lajnr .Malcolm, uho has been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Coionel by Brevet, has accordingly been directed to return at once to 
China with Her Majesty’s ratification of the Tre.aty ; and I take advantage 
of his departure to transmit to you some general directions for the 
guidance of your conduct. 

I have to state to you, in the fu'st place, that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s (lovernment that so long as you remain in China, the entire 
control of affairs shall rest exclusively in )uni. .Iccordingly, as soon after 
the exchange of the Batificatioiis as may he convenient, you will assume 
the (iovcriinient of the Island of Hong Kong, then become a Possession 
of the British Crown : and you will make such Proclamation both of the 
tran.sfer of the Island to the Crown, and of your assumption of the duties 
of Governor in pursuance of orders from Her Majestj'’s (iovernment, 
as may appear to you most expedient. You will thencefonvard administer 
the Government of the Island and make all necessary arrangements for 
its defence against foreign aggression. You wall cause to he built such 
fortifications as may be required to protect the Shipping in the ro.-ids, and 
such Barracks as may be sufficient for tlie accommodation of the (iarrison 
to be maintained in the Island. You will be careful to .select positions 
for the Barracks which are most likely to be healthy, and you will not 
allow any buildings to be raised by private persons which can at all 
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impede llic eircnlrttioM of air in the neifrlilioiirlinnd of tlie Barrack'., nr 
interfere with the free movement <if the 'I'roop'. if their Seri ice", slinuhl l)c 
required. 

You will make the host provi.sion which yon can for the jadicc of the 
Island, until Her .Maje..ty’s Pleasure ran In* .-i^iiitieil on this jaiiiit; and 
you will he careful to UNoid making any arraiifjciiient of a Hscal nature, 
either with reference to the island, or with reference to the Port or 
Anehorafre, which inifrht fetter the exercise of the 2)ower of tliu Cronii in 
that res]icct. 

M'ith reirard to the location of any ^tart of (he Island, Her .Aiajcstv’s 
(J(nernment will allow you to ajqiortion to ])crsons desirous of cstahlislii’ni; 
themselves, sutllcient space ♦'or the Buildiiuts uhich they propose to erect, 
and for their coin eiiient occufKiiicy of siicli Buildings. But Her .M.ijcstv's 
tiovernment would not elioos(. that niider jircscnl ciri’inuslanees any 
(irants should he made to Parlies wliosc ohjcct in olptainiiu; ~ncli (Iriints 
would he to dispose id' them air.dii with .iihantauc to thenisch cs. Von 
will of course he careful to reseiae the |)ortions lust aihqiteil for Pidilii' 
Buildings, and sucli jiortioiis also of the shore as ni.n .ippe.ir most sidtalile 
for the situation of the Na\.d eslaldislunents, uhicli it inav he found 


necessary to maintain on the IslantI for rcp.nriinr nnd reliltiiifi Her 
Majesty’s Shi)is. You will aKo lii'ar in mind in .ipjioinlinii lot- to )irii.de 
individuals that it will he exjiedient to le.i\e ain|dc space for Streets, 
so as to ensure pioil ventilation, and thi'ridij i>-n,inl. as nnich ii- po"dde, 
ajraiust the evil consequences which mifrht ensue from too crowded an 
occupation. 

'Ihe terms on which land should he urantcil to individuals for the 


erection of houses and other Buildiiufs arc necessarily In some decree 
dcfiendont on tlie views entertained hy Her .Majc«ly’s (imermiicnt with 
rcpird to the policy to he ohscr.-ed in the administration of Hontf Kon;:. 
'I’he intention of Her .Majesty’s (iovernment heimr then that Honit Koiiif 
should he a free Port, and that the Harhour dues should therefore he as 
lif^ht as possilde, 'O as to irive every encoiirairemcnl to tin* coninierce (d all 
nations, it is clear that no revenue can he evjii-ctcd from import or Kvport 
duties to cover the e.xpeiiscs atieiidant mion the occn])ation of the Isl.ind. 
'I’iie principal source from which revenue is to he looked for is the Land; 
and if by the liheralitv of the Coinmercial regulations enforced in the 
Island, forei^rners as vvell as British .Suhjv'cts .ire temiitcd to estahlisli 
themselves on it, and thus to make it a jrreat ineriMiitile Kiitrcpot, vvith 
very limited dimensions. Her .Majesty’s Hovcrninciit conceive that tlip 
would he fully justilied in sccuriiift to the ( rovvii all the heiiclits to he 
e.xpeeted from tlie increased value which such a state of thiiifTs vvmild con- 
fer ujioii the Land. Her .Majcstv's (iovernment would thcreliire caution 
you affaiiist the permaiieiit lilieiiatioii of any portion of the land, and they 
would prefer that Parties should hold laud under Leases from the ( rovvii, 
the timin of which might be sufficiently long to warrant the holders ni 
huilding upon their several allotments. A permanent revenue would wius 
he at once secured to meet the expenses of the Island, with a reasoiia i e 
certainty also that it would ultimately increase in proportion to the ui- 
creiisiiig value of the property. It would jvrobably be advantageous a so 
that the portions of land should he let by auction ; hut of the exjwaieiicy 
of resorting to this jirocess you will of course be best able to judge on 
spot. The rents to be derived from Leases so graiitod must he , 

the account of the Government of Hong Kong, and will constitute a 
which it may be hoped will not only cover the current expenses o 
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estalJislnneut, hul also ilofray the charge of the Public Works to be 
uiiilcrtiikcn and maintiiined on the I-land. 

IPitb regard to the trade of Jtritish Subjects with Ibc Ports of Cliina, 
you will continue to superintend that Trade under the C'oniniissioii granted 
to you by Her Majesty on your proceeding to China ; ) on n ill make, if 
yon have not already done so before the receipt of tliis Di-pnteb, sueb 
tenipoi-ary arrangements as eircnmstaiices imiy reipiire, for stationing con- 
tidcntial Persons at the su\er.il Ports to be opened to Hritisb 'I'rade, until 
the Persons to be ap])ninted by Her Majesty to act as Consuls in those 
Ports shall arriv e in t Iiiiia, It ajijiears to Her Majest\ 's (!o\ erntnenl that 
the Persons wlio may act as Consuls in the Ports of ( liina should be im- 
inediatel)- under the control of the SiijM*rintendcnl, .ind rccciie from him 
sncli directions as from time to time may be reipiired lor their gnid.ince. 
It would he higlilv iiicoinenicnt if the Consuls in Chinese Ports shonld be 
de]iendent on the (inveriimciit at home for instructions on the various 
points uhich must he e\]ieclcd to arise in the eveentinn of their duties; 
,ind therefore Her M.ijcstj’s (imerniiicnt concciie tlial the most satis- 
factory mode of dealing «ilh this i|ncstion uonld he, that the Consuls 
.should only correspond iiith the Snperinteiideiit of Trade. «ho will com- 
mniiicale to Her Majesty’s ( tin ernmenl the general result of the rejiorts 
made to him hy the tonsiilsand comey to the Consuls siich iiistrnctions 
as maj be consistent with bis kiioaledge of tlie general liens of Her 
Majesty’s (ioiernment, or as mat appe.irto him, in the .ihsonce of inslriic- 
tions from home, best calculated to .idiaiice Her Majestj 's Sen ice and the 
interests of liritish Siihjeets trading in ( hina. I should hi glad, honeier, 
to be fnniisbed nitb aiii suggestions iibicb it may occur to yon to offer, 
iis to the jieciiliiir iiiituro of the duties to be exercised by the 1 onsiils, and 
the extent of the powers with which they should he imc'led. 

<•♦••• 

On this point of jurisdiction as regards the ( riminal and Civil Cases, 
1 would call ynnv .itteiitioii to the exjwdioncy of oht.iinnig in a.' formal a 
manner as circiimstaiices w ill ))ermit, the assent of the Cliincsc Ooverii- 
nient to tin* alisolute jurisdiction ot the British Anllioritics over British 
Subjects in tlie one class, and to their eoiieiirrent jurisdiction with tlic 
Ciiincse ( Ifficera in the other class, wjicii a Clnne.se subject is one of the 
parties. 'I’lie want of such formal consent on the part of the (’Iiinesc 
Oovernment led to the rejection of a Bill proposed to I’arli.iment some 
years ago, by which it was intended to provide for the administriiLloii of 
Justice in certain cases by Her Majesty’s servants in China. A renuiieia- 
tiou of jurisdiction similar to that made in former times by the Sultans iif 
Turkey, and recorded in the Capitulations, would remove the difficulties 
raised in Parliament to tlie enactment of such a Bill. 


ABERDEEN. 
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LORD ABERDEEN TO SIR HENRY POITINGER 

No. 7. 

F.O., Lonbox, January 1843. 

Sir, 

Her Jlajesty’s Government entirely approve tlie jiuliciou^ Manner 
in which you called the attention of the t'hine.-e Coninii'.siouers to the 
(.)piiim Trade, in the Memorandum n-liicli yon deli\erefl to them on 
the 27th of Augu.'t ; and although it could 'carcedy h'' evpecteil tliat the 
t'ommi"inner< should lie prepared to at once .-tate the deteriniiiatinn of 
the Emperor on a subject of '•ucli great iinjiovtani'e, Her Majo'tV' 
Government have received with no little 'ati'faetion tlie a'.-urance ifiu'ii 
to you hy the t'ommissioners that the < lllicer.. of ( liiiia ^liall certainly he 
enjoined to contlnc their Jiiri'diction in that re'peet to Ihe ■''ohliery .iiid 
pen]ilo of the (’ountry, not .allmviiig them to make use of it. M'liether 
the Merchant Ships of the tarious Countries hriiig Opium or not, ('hiii.i 
will not need to emiuirc, or to t.ike any proceedings with reg.ml 
thereto.” 

If the principle involved in this assurance is steadily acted ii)Mm hy the 
Chinese Antlioritios, there appears no reason to a]iprehend coHi'iua "ith 
them on account of Opium. But it cannot lie denied that as long as the 
Trade in opium is a Smuggling 'I'rade. there nill he always more nr ic" 
ri.sk of serious misunderstanding helweeii the two Gmermneut' : as the 
Chinese Government will with dilliculty he made to eouijirelumd that Her 
Majesty’s tJoverninent, howeier well d’i'po~ed they might he to put a slop 
to the traffic being carried on hy the British .Siihjeet', h.ne not the lueaiis 
of doing .so, and e\en if they had, would he unahle to preieiit the 
introduction of Opium into Ciiiiia hy the .''ulijeets or Citizens of otlier 
Power®. It would therefore be very de'irahle tiuit you should jiress uiioii 
the Chinese Government the e\ped'ieiiey of legalizing the s.dO of ( Ipuiiii. 
Admitting tliat we place full reliance on their a'siir.mee that the British 
Smuggler w'ill not he interfered with, you might point out to them that 
collisions mu.st arise between their on ii Soldiery ami the Chinese Smiigglei', 
and that los.s of life must ensue from such eolli'ioiis. 1 ou maj ca 
their attention to the .state of di'turliaiu-e wliieli must pir'ail m a 
districts in which this unlawful jiractice i' carried iin, and h' the coii- 
serpient deinoralizatiun iif the people engaged in it. which may he mmc 
fatal ill its results than the demoralization supposed to attend the use o 

It may also be suggested whether it is not probable that the withdiawal 
of the prohibition against the use of opium, might not have a tendency 
diminish the chances of its being used, as it is now' said to he in denauce 
that prohibition, to excess. It could he considered a® no little gam o 
paternal Government like that of China that a cause of offence “SU”'*’ ^ 

law, and the consequent necessity for punishment of offender.®, simu 
removed, and on the other hand the Chinese Government wou g 
largely by the Revenue which would accrue to it from the adimssi 
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Opium at siidi a rata of duty as rvonld at once put an end to the Smuggling 
'J'rade and all tin; K\'ils attendant upon it. 

But wliatever may he tlie result of your eiidcavour.s to prevail with the 
(’hine.se (lovernment to legalize the sale of Opium, it will he right that 
Her llaje.sty’s servants in China .slioiild hold them, selves aloof from all 
connection with so discreditahle a trafliek. The Briti.sh Opium Smuggler 
niu.st receive no protection or support in the prosecution of his illegal 
speculations ; and he must he made aware that he will have to hike the 
conseciuences of his own conduct. Her Majesty’s Oovernment, as 1 have 
stated above, have not the power to put a stop to this trade on the part of 
the British Smuggler ; hut they may perhaps impede it in some degree hy 
])reventing the Island of Hong Kong or its neigh houring waters from being 
used as the ])nint from whence British Smugglers shall depart on their 
illegal adventures. As the ca.se shinds at present with regard to Hong 
Kong, the (jueen cannot prcdiihit the importiition of Opium into Hong 
Kong ; hut as soon as you assume the (iovernment of the Island on the 
completion of its ce.'sion to the Crown, you will have the power to prohibit 
the importation of Opium into Ihuig Kong for the purpo.se of e.vportation, 
or its dejioslt on hoard receiving t'esscls in the waters of Hong Kong for 
the same pnri)ose. I'ou will aKo have the ]iower to ]>revent \’e.«sels with 
Cargoes of Opium from fre(|Uentiiig the Port of Hong Kong on their way 
to the Coa.sts of China. If the importiition of Opium into Hong Kong in 
greater (luantities than are reiiuircd tiir consumption in the Island is 
prohibited, the undue resort of Ves.sels with Opium on hoard, as giving 
room for suspicion that the ( )pium is intended to he introduced into the 
Island contrary to the prohibition, may also reasonably be prohibited. 

Her Maje.'ly’s (iovernment, however, are sensible that this Measure, 
though it may relieve them from the imputation of encouraging the Opium 
'I'rade, will do hut little to mitigate the evils which result from the 
]iresent system. 'I'liey wish therefore that yon would consider whether it 
would he' lUNsihle to place the trade, eveii ns a .Smuggling trade, on a 
less diseri'ditable footing than that on which it Is now carried on. Tlie 
only effectual remedy indeed is in the power of the Chinese (iovernment, 
and’ tliereiin-e it will he proper that yon do your utmo.st to induce that 
(iovernment to .sanction the trade even if they should confine it to the 
single Port of Canton. Her Majesty’s Government would in tliat ease 
endeavour to assist the Chinese Government in carrying this limitation 
into effect, hy withholding clearances for Vessels having ojiiiim on hoard, 
which .should he destined for other Ports. But .so long ns tlie prohibition 
against the introduction of Opium into Chinn is absolute, Her Majesty’s 
Government can do no more for China in that respect tlian jireveiit 
the Island of Hong-Kong from lieing a resort and Market for the Briti.sh 
Smuggler. 
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LORD C'LARKXDOX TO DR. BOWRJXG 

Xo. 2. 

F.O., Lomhi.v, I’cbniiiry ]3, 18.54. 

Sir, 

Tho Queen liaviiig i)een plea.«e<i toap])()int you to he Her .Majesty’s 
rienipotentiary and t'liicf Superintendent of Rritisli 'J’rade in C'liiiia, it' is 
my duty to furnish you with sueh information as to the riens of Her 
Majesty’s tiovernment witli regard to China, as may .serve to guide you 
in the c-veeution of tlie duties wliieh \ou are ealleil upon to discliarife. 

If we have not as yet reajied all the ad\antaees which were antici- 
pated at the eonelii'lon of our Treaties ivilh China, from the e.'cteiicleil 
intercourse with that Country for which it was the object of tlmte 
Treaties to provide, it is nevertheless l•.ll<|ue'tionalde that the Commerce 
of Her Jlajesty’s Suhjecls in that Qiiarti'r has maile rajjid ])rottre«.s 
under the protection of tho'C Treaties, and there is therefore good 
rea.son to e\))ect that hy jtriident inanairciuent commerce may he still 
further developed, and our intercourse with the Chinese .Viithoritics 
and I'eojde set free from thos(> (distaclcs which have hitherto hcsct it. 
So far indeed from its heing matter of surprise* that more lias not liiTii 
done, it is a suhject for congratulation that «uch results have already 
hcen secured uotwithstandiua the dillieultics of no ordinary cliararter 
with which we have had to <*ontcnd. It was not to he e.v])ected tli.it 
the notions of superiority over other <i*>vernments wliich the isolateil 
position in which tin* Covcrninenl of ( liina h.id so long entreiiclied 
itself had served to foster, should at once giv(> w.ij to a eonvielioii that 
its claims in that re'pecl were iinfoiindisl ; or that the arrogance of the 
Authorities and the prejudices of the jieople should he altogether e\- 
changed for feelings of cordiality and goodwill toward.s those who hv 
force of arms had aciiuired a right to he treated with c•onsideration and 
I'Cspect. 

X'either was it to he exjvecled tlnit Trade should immediately receive 
the full vlovelopinent of vv hich. judging fniin the vast population of the 
Country and from the iirodiietivenes^ of tin* soil and industry o| the 
iiihahitaiits, it might he supposed susceptible. 'J’heiv were liahits ot 
loiig-.standing to he overeoine, prejiolices deeply rooted to he snlleiied 
down, new .Marts for 'I'rade to he eslahlished, new arrangeiiients ti) he 
made for meeting the increased demaiiils of the Foreign .Merchants tor 
the produce of tiie soil. .Viol it caiiiiof he doiihted that imieh ot t le 
disap])ointment which had been felt at the limited e-xpaiisioii ot mu 
intercourse with China since the couclnsion of the Treaties, has origmatev 
in a disregard of these cnnsideratioii.s. _ . 

M e have now however arrived at a stage in our iutercoii^'e intti L in 
ill w inch vve may hope to turn to account the experience which during 
hist few years vve have acunired. On the 2i)th of *Vugu.st ot this yeai 
jieriod will have arrived at which, in conformity with tlie ‘ , 

contained in the French and American Treaties with t lima, 

Kcviiig (in his note of the KHli of ifanuary 184.5, inclosed m 
l>av is’, despatch Xo. .5 id' the 7lh of Kehruar) of that vear) to he app i<‘ 
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to ourselves iii virtue of tlie oiglitli artiele of the Suppleiuciitiiry Treaty of 
Iluniaiieliai [Jlie Hog'iie], ivc are eiititlcJ to clai/ii a I’evifioii of tlie Jlri'tisii 
'J reaties uitli Cliinii. It will accordingly be advisable at an early period 
after you enter upon the active exercise of your duties, to apprize the 
Cliiiiese Autlioi-ities of your l)eing instructed to retjuire such a revision at 
tlie ajipointed time. 1 should olrscrve however that there is a difference 
between the stipulations of the french and American 'freaties on this 
point, the period of twelve years dating by the former from the e.vcliange 
of ratifications, hy the latter from the date of the t'onvention. 

'file Chinese Authorities may perhaps and with some degree of plausi- 
bility object that the circumstances of the time are misuitable for the 
commencement of so important a work ; that the Imperial (iovernment, 
harassed by the insiii'rection which convulses so many of the provinces, 
cannot be exjiected to give its immediate attention to the subject. You 
U'ill best he able to judge of the i'ali«lity of this evc-iise : but you will under 
any circumstances obtain a recognition of our right to claim the revision 
on the :l!)th of August next, and a formal admission that if out of con- 
sirleration for the cmlKirrassmimls of the Jmperial (iovernment we are 
willing not to insist immedi.ilely upon our right, we are not to be 
jirecluded by our forbearance from urging our claim at a later jieriod. 

Some advantage may indeed ari.se from thejiostponementof the revision 
for a moderate time. " In the first jilace, we shall have better means 
(d' judging of tlie iirohaldc result of the hisurreelion and he eimhled to 
shape our iiegiiliatioiis accordingly. 

It is iniiiossilde moreover that the harrier.s uliieli have Iiitlierto o]>pose(l 
tlie extension of foreign inlere(iiir.se ean he maintained under the stale of 
anarehy iihiidi now prevails in some of the provinces ; and we eannot liiil. 
Us a con.sisiilenee of the civil x\ar, to obtain greater insight intii tile 
(diaracter of the .tiifliorities and the people of I'liiiia, and in regard to this 
points to iiliieh our eoiiiiiiercial energies may he direeled with greater 
prospect of siicce.ss ; while on the other hand, the Chinese .\utliorities 
themselves will he induced to take a more correct view of foreign natioii.s 
liy the coiivictioii wliich lias been forced iijioii lliein. and of wliicli they 
liavegixen proof in tlie anxiety .shown at Sbangliiii to enlist tbein in lliu 
Imperial cause, that tlieir own boasted siiperioritj lias no real existence. 

A moderale delay in llie reiisioii of tlie Hritisb Treaties may not also 
be xvitlioiil advantage by causing tliat operation In be effected more closely 
in jioiiil of time uitli that of the Kreiieli and Aiiieriean Treaties, for it may 
be e.xpected tliiiL the eombineil endeaioiirs of the liritisli, Kreiieli and 
Amerieaii Negotiators will be more likely to carry weiglit with the Cbinc.su 
(toi’orniiicnl, than any exertions uliich may be made by idtlier of those 
I’owei's singly to effect an improvciiieiit in tlie pru.sciit .stale of things. 
Hut whetlicr acting singly or in coiijiiiiction witli one or lioth of your 
colleagues, yuii xvill never tail to hear in miiul that Her .Majesty’s (loverii- 
nieiil liaie no exelnslve or selfish views as regards China. They desire 
that all the nations of tlie civilized world should share equally with them 
in wliatever lieiielit.s, eunimereial or political, circumstances may eiialilo 
them to secure for the British Nation in the Chinese Einpiri'. 1 hey have 
nothing to eoneeal as regards their policy, and therefore yon will he 
at liberty to commiiiiicate to your colleagues with the most unreserved 
freedom all matters to which in the course of your negotiations witli the 
Chinese Aiithoritie.s your attention may he directed. And in the full 
assiiraiiee that tlie feelings of Her Majesty ’.s (■overninent in tills respect 
are shared hy tlie (iuvernmeuts of France and tlie United Stales, [ .-ball 
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not lu'siliite to (lirei't Her Mojesty’s Ilepre^entativL's in tliose ('oiintrics to 
coniimiincate to the respective (iovernnieiits the Instnictioiis coiituiiied in 
this (lesimtch. 

In all your denlinars with the Chiiiesc (iovernineiit you will always 
hear in inii'nl that nothin;; is likely to Iw move fatal to our influence in 
China tliaii the ailoption of an authoritative tone in nrlvaneing' points 
or urginp; concessions on which we are not prepared to insist, .‘luch a 
course of proceeiiing would infallihly have the effect of encouraging resist- 
ance even to our best founded demands, and we might find ourselves on 
very inadetiuate grounds, and at a very iiu>pportune moment reduced to 
the" necessitj' of choosing between one of two alternatives, either of retract- 
ing our pretensions with loss of consideration and dignity, or of insisting 
on them at the risk of interruption of our commerce, and even of resort 
to force in su]i])ort of lair demands. 'I'here are uniine“tionahly points 
which it would he desirable to .secure, and to which we have even a right 
liy 'I'reatv ; and among those 1 would iiumtion free and unrestricted inter- 
course with the Chinese Authorities, and free admi"ion into some of the 
cities of China, especially Canton. The treatment of these ([uestions how- 
ever re(iuires much caution ; for if we shouhl ])ress tliem in menacing 
language, and yet fail in carryiiiirthem. our national honour would rcciiiire 
us to ha\-e recourse to force ; and in order to obtain results the practical 
advantsige of which is not clearly dcmonstrahle, we might place in peril 
the vast eommeri'ial interests which have already grown up in ndiia, and 
which with good and teni|ierate management will daily aeijuire greater 
e.\tensioii. 

Hut wheiiei’er ive negotiate for tlie revision of our 'I’reaties wc may 
make propo-sals and recede from them without dishonour, if tuuiiil iin- 
palataide to the Chinese (ioverninent ; and I do not tlierefore feel any 
hesitation in jiointiiig out to you several matters which Her Majc.stys 
tioveruineiit conceive may very properly lie urged on tlie Chinese t«overu- 


ment. i * <s- 

'I'he points are stated at length in a despatcli whicli l addressed to . ir 
Georsre Honliam on the 7tli of May la~t, and as you will have the niciuis 
of referring to that desjmteli, it is niinece.'savy for me to do more than 

enumerate them. They are : . i ru • - 

1. To obtain access generally to the whole interior of the I liiuese 
Empire as well as to the cities on the Coast : or failing tliis, 

2. 'I'o (d)tain free navigation of the Y angtze Kiaiig and access o i 
cities on its Iiaiiks uji to Nanking inclusive, and also to the laige am 

populous cities within the scalioard of the Chekiang Province. 

Hut I must observe that in the improved prospects of the 
Foochowfoo, Her .Majesty’s Goveriiineiit avouIiI not he I*™!'”’’®"' 
were in May la-t, to liarter without further consideration that oi 


concessions in any other quarter. 
•‘1. 'I'o effect the legalization o 
4. To provide against the ini 


igaiizauon of the Opium Trade. 

. - J provide against the imposition of internal or transit ’ 
goods imported from foreign Countries, or purchased for expor 
foreign Countries. . of 

•5. 'I’o provide for the effectual suppression of piracy on 

China. _ i i or- 

(). To regulate, if pos.sihlG, the emigration of Chiiie.se of 

7. 'I'o secure the permanent and honouvahle residence at ;,e 

Peking of a Representative of the British Crown : and if 1 1 . 
olitaincd^ 
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8 lo pio\i(le foi li.iliitual ooiiespoiideiice butHeeu Ilei Majesty’s Re- 
picseiititive ami the ( hiiie‘-e ( hiet Vutlioiit) at the seat of Gu\ciiimeiit, 
ac( omp lined \i ith siilhi iciit seeuiitv toi the p issaj^e ot the LOiicspondciiLe 
Mitliout intuuijitioii on the put »t Imal aiithoiitas 

i) lo pioiide loi leidv pei'Oiiil iiitLiiouisL at the desne nt eithei 
paiU, hetiiLcn llei Majesti’s lepieseiititiie anil the (nncinoi of the 
Pioiinte in iiliich tin the tnm, being he iiiaj be lesiding 

10 'lo pimide that, in tlie (.oii-tiuitioii ot the licitj to be coneluded, 
all doubts aie to be sohod by leicicuLe to the Kiiglish yeisioii and that 
alone 

V oui long espeiiLiiLO nt ( hinese aifaiis may suggest to you othei points 
foi yyliithitmay be dusiiable to pioiide, and in legaid to such, you m^iv 
use youi oun discietiun, taking ( ue that yyhateyei you uige be distinctly 
evpiessed, and in a ininiiei not to idmit of dispute oi question beie- 
aftei, it the Chinese slmuld igici to yoiii pioposils at tlie piesent 
tune 

Much adiantigc uoiild piohibly icsiilt tioiii the negotiation foi the 
leyisionot the licily being ciiiicd on at Peking, anil you will accoid- 
nigly piopose to lepni to tint cipital toi the pin pose Rut as in tlie case 
ot the peinnssion giieii in 1830 to yoiii picdccessoi to pioceed to Peking 
ioi the piiiposc ot liaying peisoiial commnnication with the piopei ofhceis 
ot the Impel 111 Cioieiiinient on mittcis ot coinpl nut wliiili we had at that 
time against the Viithoiities it ( aiitoii, yon will in the eyent ot yoiii going 
to the t hiiii'C Capital toi the negotiation ot the new lii ity be ciietiil not 
to gnu to y 0111 y isit the ch iiactci ot a Mission to the Ciiipeioi nnohiiig 
questions ot etiquette 

I need siaicely caution you against tiking any put in the Cnil contest 
whicli now lages 111 ( hiiia Justiieand good poluy equilly piesiiihe to 
us the obsenaiice of the stiictcstneiitiality between the contending pnties. 
Blit you will at the s line time take cue tint no nijiiiy is done to Biitish 
Siibjeitshy eithei paity, as long is they keep alooi iiom the contest It 
any ill-juilging Inilniduals should lie teiiiptid by piO'pects ot g uii to 
tayuui the i nise of eitlici pnty, iiotwitlistuidiiig the declaied deteimnia- 
tioii ot then (nn ei uiiieiit to ii'm im iieiiti il tliey will toiteit all claim to 
youi piotectioii, whatevei piejudite they may sutler eithei in then 
pel sons 01 III then piojieity tium then wanton disiegaid of then ohyioiis 
duty. 

But as legaids the lest ot Ilei Majesty’s subjects it yvill he youi duty 
111 tommuincation witli Ilei Majesty’s Nay al Authoiities to adoid them the 
most ample piotectiuii on all occasions and <it all pi ices wheie they stand 
ill need ot it 

I liaye only to add m coiiilusioii that, m ciiltiyatuig the most li leiidly 
lelatioiis with the Uepiesentatiyes ot othei Poweis in China, you will ait 
ill tlie maiiiiui most consistent witli the wishes of Hei Majesty s (loieiii- 
meiit. 


CLARENDON. 
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No. 164. 

SiiANuHAi, 2nd October^ 18o4. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to submit to Your Lordship the synopsis of a 
conference which lasted several hours, held on Saturday at the Uritish 
Consulate hetwet'ii the Ministers of tlie tliree 'I'reaty I’owers and the 
(lovernor of this province, acconiitanied by the Tuou’tae and two other 
Mandarins of high rank. 

The Mail will he closed before I shall l>e al>le to report to Voiir 
Lordsliip the result of tlie interview which is to take place to-inorrnw, at 
which we have dcterinined to announce to 11 is Excellency the liovernor, 
that the three Ministers mean to proceed to tlie I'eilio witliout delay, 
as the most likely step to obtain a hearing from tlie Imperial Court and of 
urging the propriety of a new Treaty with China, adapted to the present 
political condition and eircumstanecs of the Country and the iiiir expecta- 
tions of our respective govennnent'. 

M’ith regal'd to the duties in arrear, we have decided on stating to the 
Mandarins simply that new complications have necessitated fiirtlier delay. 
Mr. McLinie reserves to himself full liberty of action, but 1 shall indeed 
rejoice if by any means In* can he induceii to stop further proceedings 
until I can learn from \'our lAinlship whether my position in this grave 
affair is to he one of isolation or of eo-oiieration with the miiiistera of the 
United States and France. 

JOHN BOtYRl-M’- 

P.S. — Since writing the above 1 le.'ira from the French Minister that 
the Admiral (having no other ship of war in ivhich to lioist his Hag in 
consequence of the damages <lone to the Frigate .Jeanne d’Arc) has retused 
to place the steamer Colbert at Monsieur Doiirboulon’s disposal— and as 
he thinks lie cainnit becomingly g<i to the I’eiho ivitli me in Her ilajestvs 
steamer “Rattler”, he will send i-omiininications tliroiigli me to tlie 
C'hine.se Court. , ,, 


ENCLOSURE IN NO. 164. 

MmioRANBUiii of an interview held by appointment at ^rnlfr 
Consulate, Shanghai, on Saturday, September 30tb, 1654, , jo,. 

Excellencies Sir John Bowring, Mr. McLaiie, and Monsieur , 

on the one band, and Governor Keih of Keangsoo on the other. > 

the respective suites of each functionary. ^ ,o„vi>rsatioii 

After exchange of compliments Governor Kuili ojiciied the o 
bv eiiquiring what the British anil United States yf 

wliere they bad lieeii sini-e tlie last m-easion when be bad the 1 
meeting tSein. 
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Mr. McLnne, takiiiff the loadj replied. IIi'« British Colleague and 
himself had heeii to lloiigkoiig, where Sir John had remained during 
the whole time of his stay ii\ the South, lie himself hud however visited 
Canton. After his arri\al in the Smith he rceeixed instriictioiis from the 
United States (Jovernment acqiiaiiitiiur him that tlie British Minister had 
heen directed to call upon the Chinese ernment to consent to a revision 
of the Treatie.Sj and ilirei'ting him to giie his hearty co-operation to the 
British Minister tou arils the attainment of thatoliject as well as to aid li’in 
in all measures intended i’or the adiancement and henelit of commerce 
generally. 'I'hese instructions he at once communicated throinrh Ur. 
Parker to the Imperial Commissioner Veh, uho, lia\ ing receiveil a ilespatch 
on the same subject from Sir John Bowring, deimted two ollicers to meet 
Ur. Parker, I'nited SLites Secretary of Ix'g.itioii at Canton, and Mr. 
Medhurst, the Secretary to the British I’lenipotentiary. 'I'lieir conferences 
resulted in a letter from the Imjaoi.il Commissioner to the Britisli 
Minister slating he only possessed ])ouer to m.ike incousiderahle modi- 
fications in e.\isting Tre.itics ; Imt negotiations for graie changes he could 
not presume to enter upon uithoiil the Kinperor’s sanction. On being 
made acipiainted uilh the contents of that letter, .Mr. .McLane caused a 
further communication to he made to the Imperial Commissioner Informing 
him tliat, although anviou' for his oun s,iketo secure useful modifications 
in existing 'I'reaties and desirous to carry out the sjiecial instructions 
ho had recoiled on the subject, it iiould be mere iiaste of time for him to 
discuss the matter uitb one iiho i\ .is not authorised to deal with it — and 
there his correspondenee with Yeh h.id ended. 'J'be Imjierial Commis- 
sioner had declared his unwillingness to act. with full knowledge of the 
satisfactory intercourse that h.ul passed between the British ami I'nited 
States Ministers and the Keangsoo Authorities, for the deputies had 
related in detail to the Commissioiu'r’s delegates .ill that had been done in 
the Imperial interest at Mianghai, and laid explained distinctly how 
willing the Keangsoo Authorities had been to fui'ther foreign interests, had 
it heen in their power to do so. 

(lorrnmr Knh here emiuired nlietlier the statement of Commissioner 
Yeh expressing his inability to .act without special iiistruetions had been 
given in writing, and if so, whether the ilocument w.is at hand and could 
he show 11 to him. 

Mr. MrLnnr replied that it had heen giien in W'riting to the 
British Plenipotenti.iry, who no doubt had liroiight it with him to 
Sh.anghai. 

(lorrrnur I\t‘ih then enquired where the Commissioner’.s delegates h.ad 
met the deputies of the British and United States .Ministers. 

Mr. Mt Lmic replied the iiiti-niew had taken place at the Factories. 

Mr. MrfMur, then resuming his stitement, went on to .say that when 
he left Shanghai he had expressed his intention not again to seek the 
Imperial Commissioner. This intention he wmuld have preferred to carry 
out. But having received the instructions of his Government to co-operate 
with Sir .lohn Bowring, and having been entreated by him to make one 
move trial on the faith of what Governor Keih had assured them, he had 
not scrupled to make one more effort to treat with Commissioner ^’eb, 
and he had failed. lie had now' returned to Shanghai more than ei er 
determined to get access to some authorised agent of tlie iiiijierial 
Government and to obtain a hearing at any cost, llis orders from the 
United States (riwenmieiit were already known to Governor Ixeih. To 
Ihese were now added the .strict injunction to assist the Biitisb Minister 
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to the ulniost of liis power iii indiicin;' the t liiiie^e (!o\eiiniient to icmic 
the e\istiu}r Tie.ities, wlinh he cuiiceneil, lookiiiir .it tlic piesent asped 
of attaii^ pohtii .il .mil < oininei rial, most iiigent)} leqinieil nuuivious .iml 
gi'd\e alterations 'I his oh|eil, he, iii lommoii witli his i olle igiies 
British ami lieiiih, was ileteimineil to elteit ami heme tlie\ had lonie 
tugethei to Miaiighai muted in iiiiitd and put pose, to take such tiiitliei 
steps as might he deemed iieiessaij He would now leaie liis tiieiid 
Moiisieui Boiiihoiilon to sa\ a few wind' 


(jlutiiiioi Anil heuged to emjinie hist ot the I mted bhites Mniistei 
whethei he oi his tolle.igiies had aii\ ohjeits in new othei tlian those 
alread} Lomininmated in ioimei mttniews 

Ml Ml Lane leplied that lie h id i heiished no othei intentions thaii 
those loimeilj made known Ivtih theietoie knew his wliole he.ut, which 
he would iind iinanimoos with tliose ot Ins colleigiies, hoth of whom 
sought hut one end, the est ihhshment of intiin itional ul.itiuiis on an 
impimed and piopci Ici'is 

A'li/i evpies'C'd liiiii'elf leu much ai itilied to hen tliat no iieii siih- 
jects ot discussion wcie to he intiodiucd 

Mon\itui Hiiiiihiiii/nii, ie(|uestnig i lew momtnls .ittention, heie .id 
dressed himself to the (>01 einoi He h id iKo lei eiicil evpiess nistiiutioii' 
horn Ills tioieinmeiit to lo-opei ite with the Biiti'h Ministei 111 oht.iiiiiiig 
a levision ot I'leatie'. and su inniir cieii possdde.idi intaue 111 the geiiei il 
mteie't of the ti.idc Imlcpemtenth of liis diiti in leteiince to these 111 
stiuctioiis tlieie e\i'ted seiei.il i iii'es ot dis-,iti'l.u tioii witii the pieseiit 
state ot iiiteinatioiial lelatioiis hctwecn liiiice and t Inna with wliiili ot 


touise he alone liul to dc il, and whiih iiigeiilU deiniiideil tliegi.ne 1011 
sidenition ot the Impel 1 il am eiiiment 1 he iii'ti iit tioiis lie hid leiened 
with leteiuiue to the Bull'll Ministei s pioieediiigs had been dill) luin 
iiiuiiicated to the Inipeii.il ( onmiis'ionei, who h id, howcwei , tie.ited the 
cuniiinnncation with sileme bn John Bowunu hid indeed inloimed him 
that the lmpeii.il C oiiiiiiis'ioni I had lepiiseiitid hmiselt iiiiahle to tied 
on weight) diplom.itic ijue'tioiis without the lanpeioi s e\pie's sanction, 
hut Cuiiinii'siunei ^ eh hiiii'elt luid told him nothing lie had in con- 
sequence, hetoie leal ing M.u 10, piote'ted olhii.ill) .ig mist the discuintcs) 
ot the Cliiiiese Coinmissioiiei, which he could not hut coiite" had c.iuseci 
Inin unfeigned astonishincmt hiicli then weie his ie.i'ons foi seeking 
access to some aiithoiised tiiiictioiiai) othei than t oimms'iuiiei leli, 
namel), the speiial iiisti iii tioiis he hid letcued added to the oiigni.u 
causes fin iliss.itist.iction, .end the pci tin ii ions unwillingness ot the toiii- 
missioiiei to attend to his icpicsiiit.itiims He would appe.1l to lioieiiioi 
Iveih and ask him whethei he w is not jii'tihcd iindei the cm iiinstilices 
111 lepoiting to the Liii]ii 101 of the lieiiih th it he h.id ahsoliiten no 
lesouice hut to .iildii" hinisclt to some hialiei iiiiii tionaii of the ^ ‘"““j 
Couit As one ot the causes ot d1ssat1sf.11 tion to winch he had .n me , 
he would instance the ill-tre.itmeiit of the Roman t'.ithohc coinei s 
tlie interior. The Tieaty stipulated that such pel sous should enjoy c 
plete toleration m the practice ot their peculiai faith : yet they na 
nialtie.ited and persecuted; and though iepu<iteil 
heen nnide with respect to partieiilai i.ises to hoth the local and '' ,I 
pun mi ml authorities, no ledicss had eier heen olitimed '> o.i < ‘ 

tne li id he then hut to .ippe.il to the toiiit itself and endc‘.iunii 0 1 
fioni it th.it leasoiuihle attention to his lepiesenkitions | 

\iniiil lmiitioii.il ics h.iil tailed to atcoid '' I’uilhei than this le 


more to Bay, 
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fJoirrmir Ki-ili, in n'fi'n'iiifr to tlie jier'ccutioii of lutive Cliriwtiaus 
iilliidud to, ))P{rfred Monsieur lioiirbouloii fa) nome wliat he would hare 
done to set rif^lit the jjarticuhir eases he had in his mind. 

Mnnitu’iir Hoiirlioit/on replied that he referred to no jMrtieular instances, 
Init named ])erseeution ot nati\e (’hristhiiis as one of the points on wliicli 
'freaty stipulations l\ad iiecu pro'sly disoI)eved. 

(iovermir /\eih tlien remarked that Monsieur lioiniifpiiloii’s .statement 
did not Itear out Mr. McLane’s .issuance jii't {tiven, tlnit there were no 
new elements of discussion to l)e liroiight in. 

Mr. J/cAnne deined tliat any innel sulijeets of discussion had been in- 
troduced. AVhatever the grie\aiices might be of ivhicdi e.icli Minister had 
to complain, they all had but one sidiject at he.irt, the effective improve- 
ment of international relations nith t'hina. 

Monsieur Moiirbradon Inning coiiclmhsl. 

Sir ./oil II said tliat eicr since the 'I'reiily of banking had been 

made, snccpssi\e I’leidpotentiaries had ai;ain anil agiiiii had occasion to 
re]irosent to the Iinjierial ('onniiissioner at Canton that ]tro])er effect was 
not gi\en to all its stijadations ; bat their represenlalioiis had met with 
little or no attention, 'riiey had in conseijiience under instructions from 
the Hritish (iovernment repeatedly addressed llie proiini'ial high function- 
aries of China with a \iew' to innim; their cmnjd.iints laid liefore Ilis 
Imperial .Majesty : hut no satisfactory residt laid been seeui'ed. Notwilli- 
stiinding this iniiUention to their reasonable reipiirements, the British 
(iovernment had not taken stejis, as thej might ha\o done, to enforce 
respect to tlieir reiiresentations ; being unwilling to resort to measures 
of a hostile or compulsory character. I’lieir forhe.ir.ince h.id inner lieen 
anpreciated by the Chinese (iovernment, who. .iltrihiilinar it to weakness 
alone, have continued u|i to the jiresent iiiomenl to h.iffle all their efforts 
lo obtain a hearing. The time has, howeier. now come when Kngl.iiid 
h.is a right to demand attention to all reason.dde reijuisitioiis s)ie may 
make ujion China with a \ icw to the aihaiitage of both countries ; for only 
such doe.s she desire to press upon the ( hinese (ioiernment : as she wishes 
for nothing that will benefit her own people alone, lie alludeil to the 
date at which the Tre.ity h.id to lie reiised. the 2!)tb of August of this 
year. Foreseeing th, it they should aiadtheinsch es of this opportunity for 
bettering our commercial relations, the British (iovernment hail com- 
municated with the Lnited States and French (ioiermnenls and obtained 
their consent to combined action in order to secure the object each 
country had in view. lie had accordingly receiicd instructions to remind 
the lmperi.d (im ernment that the time for the revisal of the treaty had 
come, and haling ascertained th.at the French and I nited States Ministers 
had been directed to support him in pressing the matter upon the ( hinese 
Authorities, he had in conjunction with them made anotlicr effort while 
in the .South to induce the Imperial Commissioner to entertain the subject. 
M'ith what success tbe (Joiernor was already aware. 'I'liis last effort to 
coninimiicate with Yeh he and his coIleague.s would not under any other 
circumstances have made : hut having been assured by the (ioieriior when 
he last had the pleasure of an interview, that Veh had recciied the 
Imperial command to attend to the rcpro.seiitations of the Foreign 
Ministers, he thought it expedient to make one more attempt before 
coming north. 

Goiiernor Keih here inten-upted to enquire whether the denial that he 
had an Imperial decree had been given by Commissioner Yeh in writing 
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Oil heiuli assured tliat tiie denial had heeii ffiveii in tlie niiist distinct 
terms, thrmipli the delepite'- apiiointed to meet Dr. Parker and Mr. Mcd- 
liurst, and that a snbseiiiient letter from Yeh to Sir .lohn Howriiiff stated 
their rejinrt of tlie eonver-ation had heen jihired on record, 

Iveih remarked that he had made the •.tateiiient on the best aiitliority ; 
indeed he could not have dared to declare tlie Kinperor had f>;i\'pn «ucli 
instructions unless such had actually hei'ii the ca-c'. for he would have 
incurred the jruilt of inisre])re"entin}r the Imperial nill. a crime by .statute 
punishable with death, lie hetrired to aver ino^t di'tinctly that Yeh had 
received such instructions : and he fi'arcd that llie DelefjatCs were the 
persons on whom the onus of tlie misstatement must lie, as there was im 
doubt the decree had heen sent to the Commissioner. 

The three Miuisterx haviiift iniiti'dly expressed their full confidence in 
the veracity of tlie (lovernor. Sir dohn llourinir went on to state that, 
liavinp; failed so .siirnally once more in indiiciinr the Imperial Commissinner 
at Canton to entertain tlieir representations, lie and his colleajrnc had no 
resource hut to return hither ; and they had sonirht this interview simply 
for the purpose of informiinr the (onernor that they had come to the 
determination to jro toirether to the I’eiho and cndcaioiir to ijet a hearini; 
from the Knipcror himself throiiirh some hiirli fniiclionary of his Court. 

Refrc.slimenls heiiifr now introduced, and the scr\.mts present, the 
subject was drop|icd. After Uflln 

(Itirernor Keth, remarkinff he had much to s,iy in rejdy to all he had 
heard. bcif)ied the doois iniirhl he airain closed, and their confidential 
conversation resumed, lie then asked to see the letter from the Inqienal 
Commissioner to Sir .Inlin Ilowriinr. On its lieinif prodiieed he at oiiee 
pronounced it to he a xnjriu' inisatisfaetory doeinnent. iinwortli) <>f ft tmm 
charjred with the Coinmissioncr's responsibilities ; and he showed it to Ins 
suite, wlio irave tlie same opinion. .Vddressiinr himself airain to the Ministers 
he eiupiired whether th(-y nerc auare of (he many difficulties that would 
attend their jtroiiosed attenijit to coiniiniiiirnte with flic' ( olirt at the inontli 
of the Peilu). They iniirht tinil those di'lriefs in a st.ito id rehellinii, and 
eoiiie into unpleasant eidlision with armed Imdies of men: and eteii it 
they found the eoiinliy <(iiiet they eoolil not. iiilhoiil much delay, prociiie 
responsible functionaries to receive llicir slatcincnis .\nil when jirocilie 
these would certainly not surpass liiiiisclf in rank or inihience. and wniii 
lahoiir under the disadvaiibiire of iiiexjicrieiice in dealiiif; with lorei!ruei^| 
and iiriioraiicc of the merits of their case. A’icinily to Pckmir won i 
he tlie only point .secured liy iieirotiatiiiir at the I’eilio instead o a 
Shanghai, hut in all other respects the ohjects of the Ministci'.s umi ( > 
in no way furthered by the eliaiifre. , i 

A desultory eonversatioii here ensued upon the (iovornor s ivmai < 
the Ministers eventually heirired Keili to propose some alteriiatnc ' 
would preelude the necessity of their iroinpr to the Peihii. , . 

Keih replied that lie was now in a lietter position to friye 
former offer of sending for the Ministers a representation f* , ^ 
M'lieii they were last at Shanghai, though willing to assist ""I'” 
was hound when informed of the HmyRM-or’s edict to the 

withdraw at once from all further iietiou in the matter. Now' m 
case was different. Hi.s advice to return to Canton had bee r,,iie(i 
effort had been made to induce Yeh to do his duty, mm ‘ y.yp i,i 
as I'eh’s letter too plainly slimved ; he would he justincu 
interfering to send up iiii’y representations the Ministers imb 
make rather than they .should take the .step they proposed. 
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After sonic little dUeussimi ivitli regard to tlie mode of forwai’diiig the 
jVIiiiisters represeiitatioiiSj and on the (Jovornor’s offer being placed in a 
distinct and uninistakeahle fnrmj the Ministers consented at length to give 
it their hest^ciaisideration before coming to a iinal decision^ promising to 
return a definite answer on Monday next. 

An arrangement having accordingly been made for the return of the 
(rovemor s visit, and the delivery of the Ministers’ ultimatum at the same 
time, the meeting broke up. 

During tile interview the (Tovcnior more than once made allusions 
to the subject of duties, but no encouragement being given it was not 
prosecuted. 


APPENDIX S 

SIR J. BIMrillXG TO LORD CLARKXDON 


No. ifw. 

Sh.vnrhai, October 4, 18S4. 

My Loiin, 

In continuation of my desiiatch No. 104, dated 2nd Instant, I 
have now to report to Vour lairdship the result of the conference between 
the governor of this ]ii'oi-inco (accompanied by two mandarins of high 
rank) and the Ministers of the three Treaty Powers. The visit took place 
at the Iin])eriul camp, and as regards the mode of rccejition and jiersonal 
attentions shown me, I had every rea.son to be satisfied. 1 enclose a 
niemorandum of wbat took place. 

As I anticipated, everything that ingenuity could suggest ivas placed 
before us to induce us to abandon or delay our visit to tbe I’l'ibo, even to 
that last personal appeal that we might entail ruin upon tliose who bad 
given so many, and were willing to give more jirools of their desire to 
I'onvard our iil’ijects. Hut here as eJseirhere I have deemed it jiriidcnt to 
give effect to those opinions wbicli are the foundation of my policy and iny 
proceedings in Cliiiia, namely, that tbe pur]) 0 'es of tbe Cbinese Officials 
are distinctly and decidedly cijiposed to our own : so that distrust and not 
confidence is the only safe- ground to occupy in our relations with them. 
'I'lie .strength of my desire to adopt a particular course of action is there- 
fore generally measured by the amount of resistance to it which I experi- 
ence from the Im])eriid .Vutboritics. 

The single concession we made was that we might delay our de])artiire 
to the Peiho for a few days in order to enable tbe Governor to i)re]»are the 
high authorities for our coming. 

The question of the Duties was not introduced at this meeting, and we 
avoided it. Mr. IMcLivne hopes he shall be able to defer his award. This 
is of the highest importance ; for I tru.st it will enable me to recover the 
position from w-hich I have been temporarily disjdaced by tbe instructions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


JOHN BOM’RING. 
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ENCLOSURE IN NO. lf!.5 

ME.M(mANnrM of Conference lictiveoii (invenior Keili ami the British, 
United Statesnnd Krcncli Mini.«ter"i, lield at the Inijierial Camp at Sineliali 
[SiiiKi], Octol)er :ird, 1H.)4. I’resent : l..aii 'I'iimitae, I'refeet; Dr. I’arker, 
Messrs. Klecskowski. Ilillier. Caine, and Medhm-i-t. 

J. /iou-rini/. M'e are {rhid to liai'e tlic o]>j)ortiinity of rctariiiii^f 
Vour Excellency’s visit. Have yon any news.? M'liat are your latest 
tidiiifrs from the Capital ? 

Ju'ik. Our news is donn to tlie 28th of Auffii't. 'J'liere is nothiu/r of 
nterc.st. 

t>ir J. Hmrr'mg. To yonr oflerto convey our eonnniniieations to IVkiiifj 
we were to jrive a definite reph" to-slay. \l'e h;ive had a ( onferciice and 
have determined to jjo to the Pcilio ; at the .same time «c are ol)lij:eil to 
yon for your kindne~«. 

Krih. M’hat more ha\-e yon to say .? 

Sir J. Hmrring. M e shall fro thither in tlie earnest dc'ire to make 
friendly arramrenients with tlie Emperor of Ciiina suited In the present 
condition of tlie Country. If in any respe«-t it would lie a friMtifiratioii to 
you to send any one to aeconi|>any ns. we will pladly fri\e him a passajfe; 
or if you like to send a letter we will hear it. 

Keih. As you ha\c consulted tofrether. and eoim' lo this decision, 
I cannot say anythimr afrainsl it. and liave no riuht to ohject. 1 lane not 
the power to attend to I'oreifrn affairs. You go with the full umlerstainliiig 
that it is not on account of anj mismanagement on my part. I uill not 
even say that your going will act me into troidde. 

Sir J. Hmrriwj. M'e shall certainly saj" to the hiaher authorifie' that 
yon exerted yourself to the utmost to perform your duty here, hj doing 
all that it was in your pimer lo do for us. 

Keih. In resjiecl to what I said the other day. th.il you were to go 
down to Canton, 1 will tell the Emperor that you ueni as 1 sugaested and 
it was of no use. The Imjierial will was to refer yon to the 1 iceroy at 
Canton ; and 1 ha\c done my duty and must writi' in rc-|ily to the I'.injieror 
to this effect. 

Sir J. Jioirrinff. IVould you not like to avail yourself of our going 
to state this to the Einjieror, <as we shall ar^i^■e there before your letter . 

Keih. I will write and .say that I ohejed the edict, and askeil yon to 
go down, and that you did go down and came hack again. 1 must send 
this letter overland". 

Sir J. Hou-riny. But our letter will reach sooner than yours.^ 

Keih. 1 am not allowed to send hy slop ; there are certain ofiicial rules 
that 1 am ohliged to oliev. , 

Mr. MeUme. I told'the \'iceroy last .lime Unit I would not go liaclf 
to Canton, and so 1 told the United States’ (lovernmeiit ; hut in cniisc- 
(pience of what you said, I went back. I w'rote a letter to Viceroy Eleaiig 
saying that I would not go back ; but out of respect to you 1 went ''ae 1 1 
and this I will tell the Emperor. I appeal to Prefect Lau, whether t < > 
not tell Eleang that if he sent mv papers to Yeh, I would certamlj go 
Peking ; because Yeh had behaved so Imdly. 

Keih. I mu.st report that yon complied with my wislies. 

Mr. McLnne. I want you fully to under.stand what 1 have sail . ,.poeli 

Keih. As regards your offer of just now, my memorial wi 
Peking as .soon as you. You will get to Tccnt«in in G days an i 
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lie fi (lays iiioi'C' liefore ynii pet mi aiisweil, wliieli will hriiip you near to 
tl>c time of tlic arrival of my letter. 

Mr. McLane. 1 want you to uinleKtaud that I have told you from the 
liepinniiiPj and so have I told Kleang, that I would not go on account of 
the 'I'roaty alone ; hut 1 am jiersuadwl that we cannot keeii peace unless 
the Treaty is altered. My people cannot kee]) the 'I’reaty in the present 
.state of China. If I am refused I give full warning that tlie peace will 
not be kept with my peo])le. .Vs for my own sincerity and desire to keep 
the peace 1 make no professions ; you yourself know from my own actions 
throughout^ whether it is my desire or not to keep the peace. Ton can 
judge of my conduct. 

Kfih. lichen you get to Teeiitsin \-oti had better write what you have 
to say to me of tlio Cabinet Jlinisters (to boo s/.) : put in detail all that 
you want to say, and 1 will at the same time say what happened here and 
what your object is, and there is no doubt tbat the Kinperor will send 
a man to you either here or at Canton. It will he much better that you 
do not go to the Cajiital at once, as people will he frightened. 

air J. lioirring. I <juitc agree with Mr. .McUine. M'e must cither 
.strengthen our alliance or our mercliants will insi.st on lieing emancipated 
from the trammels of present Treaties. 

A'ciV). I agree that moditications are reasonahle enough, but pensoiis 
w)io .say that 'I'reatie.s are not to he fulfilled oiiglit not to he Inaird. 

Mr. Mcljdnr. Such people are not to he heard ; hut the merchants say 
that as the other side of tlie 'J reaty is not kept, therefore they ought not 
to he made to keep their side. 

Kfih, The luercliauts say this ; hut they have their trade and their 
shops. 

Mr. McLane. Tlicy have the ojiiiortunity to buy hut not to sell. 

A>(7(. Your reiintrk is rea.soiiaiiic. 

Mr. Mrfjttnn. 'I'liat is the great trouble. Uist summer that was all 
that I asked you to do, to .send the goods into the eouiitry. 1 said that 
liyc and liye w should not lie able to liiid any more dollars. 

Mousirnr Honrtion/nii. 1 have received orders from my (loveriimcnt to 
sujijiort Sir .lolm Howriiig, and the jire.“ent 'I'reaty is not such as the 
existing state of affairs reciuires. 1 applied to Yeh, hut eould not get any 
.satisfaction, and 1 am obliged to refer to I'ekiiig. 

Krill. (The interpreter, M. Kleeskowski, slid that the reply was 
.similar to tliat given to Sir John Bowriiig.) 

Mimririir liuiirbnii/oii. Our ohjert is entirely amieahle, and will be 
henedcial tn hnth iiarties. It is of the greate.st importiinee to tlie Chinese 
tToveriiiiieiit tn enter into amicable negotiations with the three Pinvers j 
for many rcasniLs it is adi isahle that the Kmperor should hear wliat we 
liave to say. Jf you can forward this you will render good service to tlie 
Kmperor. ’ (While Monsieur Mourlioulou was speaking, Keih made a 
remark to the effect that ho would he very much pleased if the negotiations 
w'ere successful.) 

Keih. The memoranda the British and American Ministers gave me 
before 1 did not copy. 1 shall he glad to get copies of these. I sliall be 
glad if you wdll delay a few days. J will get an answer from I’eking, and 
then we .shall be able to know the .state of feeling there. 

Hir J. liowriiis. Wo will not go till Monday in consequence of what 
you say. 

JKeih. M'ould it not be much more convenient to went until I get an 
answer ? 
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Mr. MvImiw. We have iloccrniiiieil on the step of going to Peking ; 
our reason for this is the clisttincc of Shangtiai from tlie Capitiil. 

Keih. It is much closer ; but you will not have the advantage of mo 
for a friend. 

air J. Bmrring. I wish you were going with us. 

Mr. McLane. 1 lia\-c taken care to tell the Kinperor in toy letter that 
everything has been done at Shanghai that could he ilone. 

A'eiA. I’ou pay me too great a eomjdiment. Don’t say that. (During 
the conversation that preceded these last remarks, Keih incidentally «aid 
that it was a very grave .step, as if there were a failure matters would l)c 
worse. 'J’o which Mr. Melanie rejdied that this point had heen well 
weighed ; that they had delayed as long as possible ; that they might have 
gone last summer, hut had jwistponed the I’isit owing to their rehictfuice 
to take such a step. ) 

A'ci'A. I still think it will he better that I memorialixe now that Veil 
has refused. 

(In reply to a remark that the Ministers might have gone with case 
last July) 

You stated the other day that yon did not go hecausc you had not ships. 

Mr. MfLaue. M'e an* going now in precisely the .same ships as ire 
had then. 

Keih. 1 do not look at it as a nucstion of sliips. You had no ships 
when you wore here before, and 1 did not do anything to frighten yiiu ; 
you should not now talk of frightening U' with tin* mention ofshi))s. 

Mr. MeLiinc. In reference to my remark as to tin* gravity of tin* stej), 
you know that we have plenty of .shi]>s, and it is not for as to meiifuai 
thi.s. We go with .single .sln'iH. If our mis.sion fiiil, it is not for hat for 
our Governments then to say what shall ho done. 

Keih. 1 merely made to the fnterpreter a casual remark ahoiitshiiw 

in reference to what the Admiral .«aid helore that he could bring all Ins 


ships upon this settlement. 

Mr. McLane. If we are not r(*c«*ived the seijuel is with our own 
Governments : our duty will have ceased. 

Keih. 1 under.'tand ^lerfectly. (Keih here aiinounreil Lunch, ana 
the conversation assumed a |>rivate character. Keih thanked Sir .lolni 
Bowring for a present of wine, which he hoped Sir .lohii would nan 
help him consume. After tilHii the Conference was resumed as tollovvs.) 

K'eih. I feel more and more convinced that my ]dau is the hest, it vnu 


would only* listen to it. 

air J. Holering. We have fully made up our minds to take the 
we have told you of. Our ohj<*ct i.s to strengthen the feeling ‘*'’V • .j® 
tvv'cen the two nations ; if vvi* fail then our Governments must ta c i 
proper measures, (hir determination cannot he changed. , 

Keih. It depends on your objects. If your object "'1 ' .^*1 
you may succeed by stay'ing as well as by going ; if your object i.s o 
fault, you had better go. , , . i,,,™ 

Mr. McLane. Not only do we not want to find fault, hut 
abstained thus long from going becau.se we felt sure that l jc i 
would be angry if w'e came. We wishevl to avoid giving trou » o ‘ 
body. As we have told our Governments that vve are going, “ " ■ ^ 

hajipen to wait now it would not do. Nothing remains , 

Peking ; if we were to wait now we .should he v*ery niiieli ® uiissed 
The intercourse of last summer was reported home ; so ' ..‘j J j Jq 
in August : if we should listen to you now and the Bmpero 
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wliiit yon say he would dOj oni- position niuld bo very bad. But if we fail 
now our duty will have been performed, and our case will be a pnod one. 
Voii bare done all that yon could. IVe have bikcn your advice, but 
neither Governors nor I'ieeroy.s will Ibstcii to us. 

A>iA. Supposing a failure as yon say, you can still go up. 

Mr. McLfine. For two reasons we cannot listen to this : first, it will 
be winter ; secondly, if the Kmperor does not comply with our wishes 
then we ought not to go. Ifweletyoii write and the* Emperor said no, 
we .should not go, we should be in the .siunc position as if we bad gone to 
the Peibo and the Emperor had said no; but then our Governments 
would say, IPby did you not go to the Peibo.? Wp are anticipating always 
that we may be refused ; and if we arc to be refused, we bad better be 
refused there than here. 

Keik here lagged to retire with his suite in order to consult further on 
the matter ; on returning he remarked : tPby 1 am so anxious and so 
tenacinii.s about the matter is, that if yon go 1 .shall get into troulde and 
disgrace. If you will wait I will undertake that in 28 days you shall 
have an answer from the hlmperor. If yon go, the Emperor will say that 
on learning the result of your further application to Yeh, I ought, not- 
with.standing, to have kept you at .Shanghai ; and that, moreover, I ought 
to have first ropoi-tcd to him that you were coming. 

Kir ./. Hnirrini). tYc have the kindest feelings towards yon, but wo 
have a responsibility to our own Govennnents, as you ha\e to your 
Govcrrmieiit. If we get a refusal, we cannot con,sent to i-eceiw it at an}- 
other place than the Peibo.* 

Mr. MeLrine. We have the power to go or to stop ; but our Govern- 
ments would not forgive us if we took the refusal at any other place than 
the doors of the palace. 

Keih. I don’t wish yon to fail. I should not like to meet you here 
after such a failure. 

('nn.s remark clo.scd the Conference.) 


ArPENDIX T 

CORD CL.ARENPON TO SIR J. BOtVRING 


F.O., LoxnoN, March 7, 1856. 

With reference to the Instrnetions with which in your despatch 
No. 1 1 of the 5th of January you state Mr. Parker the newly arrived 
United States’ Commissioner to he provided in regard to the negotiations 
into which he is directed to enter with the Chinese Governmoiit, 1 have to 
stete to you that it is the wish of Her Majesty’s Govenmieiit that you 
should act in concert with the French and United States’ Commissioners 
in order to induce the Chinese Goremment to carry out in a .s-ati.sfiictory 

' M. Klecskowski remarked that Keih had expressed Ms astoiii-ihiucnt 
that persons professing to have plenary powers should give him to imdeistaud 
that they were covt^fclled to take a particular course of action. 
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manner its eiigageinent in regiini to rc\ising .it a stated period its Treaty 
Kngagemcnts with the three Countries, and also to eonsenttothecstalilisli- 
ment of Diplomatic Missions on the jiart of the 'I'reaty I’oivers .at Peking 
and to the openimr of all the ports of Chin.i to liireiirn eommeree. 

The Instructions which were given you on these and other jiniiits 
connected with Hritish Relations with China upon your dejiarture from 
this Country sufficiently cx]dain the view.s of Her Maje.sty’.s (loveriuncnt, 
and those in.structions will sera-e generally for your guidance in any 
negotiation in which you may now engage. 

I have transmitted a copy of your Despatidi to the Hoard of Admiralty, 
and I have apprised that Ucjiartment that you arc authori/,cd to act in 
concert with the French and Cnited States’ Commissioners far the attain- 
ment of the objects to which the attention of the latter is more specifically 
drawn in the Instruction from his (Jovernmenl, of uhich an account is 
given ill your despatch. 

CLAUKXDDX. 


ArPENDlX IJ 

SIR ,r. BOIVRIXC TO lAlRD CLARKNDOX. 

No. 200. 

IloM.KOM., 1 Jidy, JlDfi. 

My Lonn, 

I have the honour to forward to Your Lordshi]) eojiy ol .i letter 
I have received from tlic I'nitcd States’ Commissioner .■nnionneing Ins 
intention of proceeding to the Northern Ports of Chin.i. and thence to the 
Gulf of Pecheli, with a view of opening negotiatimis for the reii'ion of the 
'Treaty of Wanghia. I also enclose copy of my reply. 

Even had the British Admiral receiied instructions to place the oretj 
or any portion thereof, at my di-jiosal. for the imrpose of aetnclj 
co-operating with the .Vmerican Minister, I should h.iie tlioiight two sJiips 

of W’ar an utterly inadequate contingent on the part of the I uited Sta es 

for the purpose of effecting any important object. I am told hj t le 
French Clmrge d’.lffaircs that lie c.ni do iiotliiiig ii h.itc' er, a- he li.is no 
a single ship at his service. Sir .Michael Seymour i'lfornis ine he i.i® ua 
orders which enable him to otfer any n.n.il force to iin self. Itlieie ni 
have declined at present to enter into anj engageuieiit to 
Dr. Parker to the (iulf of Pecheli. I aniicijiale his utter f.uluie, a 



■iriuoMsi.rai.iuii will coiinrm tiic oosiniaey oi lmc s 01111. - , . ., 

wdiose scornful contempt has of late been more than eicr esln n e'^^^^^^^ 

non-acknowledgment by the ImjK'rial Commissioner ol the mo' 1 [ 
coimmniications. 'To say nothing of ordinary Yeh 

I cannot obtain any, the slightest, attention, from His Esce 
he has not condescended to give any i-eply wliatever to ei ' „ 

communications of the Representatives of the 'Treaty lowci 
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grievanuo ol an intnleralJu diameter. The .siieeus'.ioii of Imperial honours 
wliich have heen showered down on the imperial Commissioner since his 
successes over the rebels appear to have made him wild with pride and 
vanity, and I am hy no means sure that the simplest anil safest policy 
would not be to humble that pride by imisliiiy on an oHicial reception at 
Canton, a reception which 1 believe he would not dare tii refuse if he were 
informed that it would be enforced by us, if it should be denied hy him. 
In such case I do not anticipate any rcfirsal or denial, nor do I think an 
entrance into the City would be accompanied witli risk or danger to 
my-self or suite. 

I wait with natural an.xicty the views of Her Majesty’s Government in 
reference to the many grave topics which have been from time to time 
pressed on Your Lnrflship’s alteiitiou. in my present isolation I am able 
to accomplish nothing. If the .settlement of Japanese matters be e.\pected 
fi'om me, a respectable licet is a .si«e qua non for success ; if any serious 
efforts are to he made to extend and improve our relations with China, 
•ships of war are absolutely necessary ; and if Cochin China is to be opened, 
I must have the means of jiroceeding to Hue, .so as to compel attention 
from the Annaniites. Hut i am in no condition to undertake anything 
at present, and I am informed by Sir Michael Seymour that if other 
in-structions do not reach him it is his intention to proceed to India on the 
bi-eaking up of the South M'e.st moii.souii. 

Meanwhile, we are losing time and infiuence in China, and I am 
wholly unable to a\'ail myself of advantages which the present condition 
of the country might offer, keeping constantly in view that neutrality 
between contending parties which it is our duty and policy to observe. 

JOHN' HOWRING. 


ICNCLOSUllH XO. 1 IN DESPATCH XO. 200 
Dll. Purnii P.iiiKBH TO Sin J. Howiiixo 

Leg.vtios ok tiik U.NiTiai States, 

IloxoKuxu, 30 June, 185G. 

Sin, 

In accordance with that harmony of view subsisting between our 
respective Governments as regards their policy towards the Government of 
China, and tlie desire that has been expressed for the pursual of a con- 
ciirrent action liv their Ilepre.senbitives in Cliina in carrying out that 
policy, particularly in relation to the revision of Treaties, I deem it 
proper in a few words to acquaint Youi- Excellency with my plans as tar 
as formed. , „ . , „ ... 


“ Levant fiir Slianghae, visiting the nitermcaiate ports ot Amoj-, I'ulicliow, 
and Xingpo ere route. At Euhehow it will be my endeavour to have an 
interi'iew with his E.xcellency Wang, Viceroy of the Min and Clieh 
Provinces. If circuinstaiices favour, I may visit other than tlie above 
named Ports. 

At Shangliae I expect to lie joined hy Commodore James .\riii-lrong. 
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with the I'nited States’ steam frigate ‘‘Sail Jacinto.” (.'ommodore 
Armstrong expresses his sanguine expeetatiims, in tlie ordinary course of 
events, to have performed liis duties as respects .lapan, anil to be at 
Shanghae by the lOtli August, when " lie will la* very nnicli at my service.” 
From the 2()th August to the 1st September it is my wish to proceed with 
.such United States’ Xaval force as may be then available to the Gulf of 
Pe-tdie-le, with a view to opening negotiations for the revi.sion of the 
Treaty of IVanghia. A course to which niy instructions restrict me. 

1 need not assure Your Excellencj- of the extreme satisfaction it will 
afford me to learn that in the meantime tlie long expecteil instructions and 
authority from Her Hritannic Majesty’s Government and from Ilis Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of the French shall have been received, and thus 
concurrent and simultaneous action on the jKirt of tlie three great lYesti'rn 
I’ower.s, so much to be desired, will be realized. If anything shall occur 
to render the plan above deffned impractic.ible, 1 shall inform Vour 
Excellency by the earliest opportunity. 

In thus briefly addressing Your Hlvcellency, It will be apparent that 
many things that have been fully considered are assumed to be imitiially 
understood. 

PKl'ER PARKUll. 


ENCLOSURE NO. 2 IN DERP.VTCII NO. 200 
Sm J. lioWlUNO TO Ull. PkI'KII P.vukkr 

No. 147. 

Sl'I'KIlJ.VTK.XJlK.XCV OK Tn.MlK, 

lloNOKO.Ni;, 1 JlT.V, 18.50. 

Sir, 

I have to acknowledge Your Excellency’s letter of yesterday’s date, 
and to thank you for the frank and friendly exposition of your intentions 
which it conveys. 

I have nothing more at heart than to lend an earnest and cordial 
co-operation for the pur])ose of effecting a revision of our Treaties and the 
giving to our commercial relations with Uhina more development and 
greater .security. Hat 1 deem the question one of e.xtreme ditticulty, 
and only to be usefully entered upon by a display of a becoming naval 
armament to support diplomatic authority. ., 

I regret to convey to you iny opinion that to proceed to the Gulf 
of Pedicle with an inadequate force will in no respect advance tlie 
settlement of the question, or place matters on a better foundation 
than they ivere left by lli.s Excellency .Mr. .Mcl.iaiie and mv-seli, alter 
our expedition in li)o4. I am quite willing and de.siroiis to appiwr ■ 
the Uapital of China, whenever I can do .so in a manner to enforce 
respect and obtain attention ; but by subjecting our.selve.s to new liumi la- 
tions and repulses which we neither resent nor supersede, we slia i 
iriy judgment retard instead of advance the objects we seek to acco 
plish. Another fliilure at Tientsin might greatly add to oar a 
difficulties. , -i 

If the iiLstruetioiis from my Government received hy Jl’j 1, 

arc Mich as to enable me to arivingc .satisliictorily with Ine ^ 
Ailiiiiial as to the disiiosal of Her Majesty’s shiiis in Ubniu, it is 
purpose to proceed to 8haughau, uud 1 .shall with tlic utmost unit 
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re-fliscuss^ivitli ^ oui* Excellency the vavious topics connected with our 
connnon interests in these regions. It may also be hoped that the 
Imperial (Tovernment of France will have been enabled to give some 
attention to these important matters, and we may be able better to 
ascertiiin whether any and what amount of co-operation is to be expected 
from the French Legation. 

JOHN BOWRING. 


APPENDIX V 

SIR J. BOWRIXG TO LORI) CLARENDON 

No. 200. 

Sl’PKRINTKXnKNI'V OP TrAUE, 
lIoNoKONo, 21 August, 1856. 

My Lonn, 

Referring to my despatch No. 200, d.ated the 1st lUtimo, I have 
the honour to forward copy of a letter I have just received from the United 
Stiites' CoTiimis.sionor and of my reply to .same dated this day. 

My opinion is unchanged as to the hopelessness of obtaining any 
important concessions from the Chinese hy isolated action, nnaccompanied 
by tile presence of an imposing force. I'have reason to believe that large 
hribes lun e lieen clandestinely offi'red to strangers if they woiilil jmrehase 
tirreign a.ssishnice fi>r the Imperialists, hut .so as not to conipromisi' t))e 
dignity of the Emperor, or lead his suhjects to SHp]M)se that he owed anv- 
thing to IVesteru Barbarians, which is no doubt “the manner peciiliai'ly 
Chinese” to wliicli Dr. I’arkcw refers. But while my conviction is 
strengtheireil that our intere.sts in China are exposed to certain j)eril by a 
continuance of the present state of things, and of our utter inai’tion in the 
midst of so much anarchy and disorder, 1 should he le.ss willing than ever 
to see the British ( ioverninent interfering with tlie internecine (|uarrel and 
step lieyond what is necessary fiir the protection of British pei-son and 
projrerty, and the security and extension of 'I'rade, nor could I advise 
]>articiisition in that policy of intervention which is darkly indicated in 
Dr. Barker’s despatch. 

1 have had a visit from tlie French Cliarge d’.dffaires, who has received 
In.structions from his fJoverimient as to the objects to be souglit for on a 
revision of 'I'reaties, liiit the Count de Courcy lias no powers to treat. 
Count \Talewski places the olijects to lie sought for hy negotiation in tlie 
following order of importance : 

FirU. Resident .Ministers at Peking. As to the importance of this 
object there can hardly be two opinions. 

Srrnnd. Rc.sidence of Chinese Ministers at the Courts of Paris, London 
and Washington. There is no objection to this, but I do not attach much 
value to the suggestion ; nor do 1 think it is at all likely to be entertained 
by the Chinese, at least for the present. 

Third. Extension of commercial relations. 'niis is a (jiiG.stioii of 
consummate interest. 

Fourth. Cniversal Liberty of u]iiuioii. 

Fifth. Reform of all the Courts of Judicature. 
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refc'it'iiLU to tlicau t«o List, iiliiili iiio most bciieioleiit sug- 
gcstioiis of l)i I’aiki'i, J loiiliss altii lining oiiiieaiouicd to leaiij 
Di. I’aikei's moio ilohuito iiioiniiu; and inUiitioiis I laimot suu my iv.iy to 
Uiiilom itii utioii Till' moial iiilliuMKc of tTi'slcm ii itioiis in i\ , iii tlie 

pio,jU'ss of iL'iitiiin.'s of iiiti'iiimiso, ( li iiigc llii' igmiioiis, iiu hoi ito tin, 
Lodos, and leloiin tlio tiilninils of lliiei oi tom limidicd inillioiis ut men, 
mouldi'd to sj^ti'iiis «hosi' tennit} Ills hei n tin nioutli of moii: than a 
liuiidii'd geni'iatioiis Hot tin' tisk i~ out of all moa'inu liejond the 
compass of iin aptitudi'-, ind in m\ judgment wo must luntont (inisohi's 
with nogotiatioiis of a moio piaetu il and hss amliitioiis eliaiaeti'i 

'^Ihu (oiie'spoiidineo lonicM'd to ^oui Liiidship iiom the (inlf of 
Pi'elie'h e'liiliiaci's 1 liilnii' almost eiiii to[in ulinh should non heeonie' 
the suhject of iiogotiatioii I hue gono o\oi th it Loiiospuiideiiee uith 
the Count do Coiiiei, and In li is loiind iiollinig to suggest in addition 
to the demands time mido Hut fuithei i \p mine liis gneii some 
additional mate'll ils foi tin hettii uiideist Hiding ind se'ttlemeiit of points 
somewhat emhaiiassiug in then detnl' — ciiiisLioiis ol pn nv , emigiation, 
Luiieiici , and laiitiutoim 

1 lesimie the (oinlusioii itwliuli I line iiiiied and in wliitli the 
ITeneli Ch iige d Ctl iiu's t out tii s tli it a i« spettahk Heitol ships ot w n 
to lepiesent each (it tin lieiti I’owei — neomiiimi d In light ste mu is to 
enalilo the tlnee Miiiisteis to isttiiil tin In ntsin iiui up to the uti of 
that name — lioiild mut ni the (tiilf ol Pi dull m the month ot Mav 
01 June next lint tin Mniistiis he iiistinitid to pioieeil if possible 
liiiccth to the ( ijiitil and to piese'iit then iiedentiiJ' theie 

1 sfioiild feel difhinlti ni suggesting whit louise ingolutions should 
take, 01 whittopies should he liist eiiteiid oii.'omiiih must di pend upon 
oui leeeptioii and the events i oiitiii_e'iit tin non, while the piisitnin ol the 
Chinese tioieiiiment itselt nil) lie aiiath ilteied hetoie amithei summei 
aunt's 


While I deem the pit'seiii e ot m imposing lone things lemiiiiiiig m 
aiij thing like then pie'seiit eoiiditioii, is ihsohiteh neeessin foi the 
aLeumplishmciit ot ail) impui t iiit ob|ei t, 1 think it n iiiiile possible tint 
the piesfiiee of sueh a foiic might lead to the witlidi iwal ot the whole 
Ciiuit into Maiieliuiia and a lefiisal to eiitii iijioii finlliei negoti itimis 1 
iinigme sueh a letusal would not he* a seuoiis — it all events i lasting - 
iiijiiij to 0111 tiading lelations, even should it he deteimiiied to deelaic 
the existing lieaties void fiom tin want id good faith on tin put of the 
Chinese Cioveinment, in di living tin light ot levisioii (fni tiade, nu^ 
only with the five Pints but with otiii i pines would uiidiiuhte'dlv leijuiie 
pioteetioii, hut the C hinesi (loveiiiuiint would lie too vveik to eidniie 
the pioliihitioii of ti ide a,, mist oui pioti i ting iiiesenie — and the piiiiupi 
lesiilt to the' C hmi'si (mvi mmi nt would hi tin loss of 1 iige leveiine u» 
an unoimuus meiease ot dixatteetioii iii the vast Jea and isilk pioilniiiib 
distiict-, and among the multitudes who jnoht hy hiieign mteiionis 
But Vour Lordship must he piepaied tin gieat cliaiiges Jliey aie, m 
judgment, inevitable, wlietliei or not we desist fiom aetiim , 1 have 
dim lit that iion-aetion is by far the most peiiloiis poliey', and tia 
penis will iiierease with time i o.p 

While making noii-inteiveiitiim m the Clmn'se Domestie ‘1“*"® 
gieit outline ot piiliiv, 1 i an, liowevei, see the possiliihty ot ° 

tomiiuuial piivileges of gieat impoi tiiiee to iis, ind whose nm 
would jiiaitieally he a gieat hi'iie'it to the Inipiiid lieisiuv fm ®' 
that v essels and merchandise having paid duty in any one o le p 


( 
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ports i.r CliiMii-to wliicli Tieiitsiii ought eirUiiiily to l)e acklud— should he 
Iroe iiiidur t’liiii(!>c certifieatus, and protected hy the flag of the Treat}- 
1 owcrs 111 every otlier port of China, niis n-oufil open to us the Yang- 
tsze-Kiaiig and other great rivers, and is a condition which 1 have some 
reason tor liopmg migiit he arranged, and to wliieli I think we might find 
tfie means of giving effect. 

JOHN BOWBING. 


BNCI/lSUllE X(f. 1 IN DESPATCH NO. 260 
Du. Pktkii Paukkr to Sm J. IUiwring 

Sii.vxon.vE, 12 Aiigii.st, 1050. 

.Sill, 

()ii iiiy arrival at Shaiighae on the 1st Instant, 1 had the honour 
to receive Voiir K.vcelleney’.s valued Despatch oftlic Jst Ultimo. 

Tlie wisdom and e.vperieiiee which characterize the sentiments therein 
conveyed have not failed to leave their due impression upon my mind, and 
if in the seinicl 1 fail to adopt them, it will not he from flioiee. The ali- 
solnle necessity of the display of a hecomiiig Naval Armament to support 
Diplomatic Aiithoritv has never for a moment l)eeu lost sight of in all my 
communications with my (ioveriimeiit, and I helicve it is proviileiitiaf, 
rather than intentional, tliat I find myself destitute of it. 

My einliarrassment was c.vtremc on learning upon my arrival at this 
port tlie aeciilent to tlie II.S.S. frigate “San Jacinto” which I hud e.\- 
pected to iie at Shanghao hy this date, iivstead of a month hence. 

Snell is the dilemma in which I find myself placed that 1 have seriously 
cniitemplatcd aliaiidoniiig my expedition’ to tlie Nortli for the present 
seiisiiii and retariiing at once to the South, hut have now determined to 
remain anoLlier month, triNtiiig new light may illninine my path, which 
at present is dark in the extreme. 

The Imperial t’oiimiissioiier in the South has hceo notified of the jmr- 
poseoftho United .States’ Government to .seek a revision of tlie e.\i..ling 
Treaty the present year, Coiiimiiiiicatioiis to the same ett'ei't from the 
President of the United .States to the Emperor of Chino have already hi'eii 
traiismittud through IJis Exei'lleiiry the Viceroy of tlie Min anil' t'heli 
Provinces, and Isctiwc this have proliahly reached tlicir dcstinuUoii, Now 
to fail to advance in accordance with these iiitiniatinii.s, ivithoat .sufficient 
cause, will he to compromise the character of my Government in the 
e.stiination of that of t'liiiia. 

Hut there are nllior coiisidefatioiis which forbid that the present season 
should he .suft'ered to pa.ss without ail attempt to approach Peking on the 
part of at least one of the three IVestem Powers. 

lliat the Ta-Tsing Kulers iioiv feel in an uiiprccedciiteil degree the ex- 
tremities to ivliieh the internal movement has reduced them admits not a 
doubt. I have evidence conclusive that tlioy are already contemplating 
the expediency of seeking foreign aid against their domestic foe, hot in a 
inamier peculiarly Cliiiiese. fVere the Mhifsters of Great Britain, Eraiice 
and the. United States now in readiness to present tlieinselves at Peking, 1 
am confident most important con.seqiieiices might follow. Convinced that 
they appear in the eliaracter of true Friends to tlie reigning Dynasty the 

del 
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Emperor and Caliiiiet may he delighted ti> roieivc directly and onciilv 
wliiit IS now sought eoverth-. * ' 

I need not a'.sure Your’ Eveelleiiey with what delight 1 shall ha 
event if the next Mail should hriiig the desired instriiclicins and anti 
from Her Majesty’s Government and from the ImiMjrial Governmt 
France. 

PETER PARKE 


EN'CLOiSURE NO. 2 IN' DESPA'J'CH NO. 2G0 


No. 182. 
SiH, 


Sir J. liowniNG to Du. Pktkr P.vukkr 


IloNoko.vn, 21 August, 1850. 


I have received Your Excellency’s interesting despatch dated 
Shanghae, 12th August. 

If in spite of tlie delays and difficulties ^’our Excellency has ex- 
perienced you are still ahle to reach the ’l’ien-t«iii river anil enter upon 
useful negotiation during the present season, 1 .shall must heartily rejoice 
in your success, and it is quite ])n.ssihle that in its extremity the Chinese 
Cahinet may he more willing than it has hilherti) shown itself to lend a 
favonrablo ear to the representations of friendly powers. 

Jlut if the reference in I'oiir Excelhuicy’s ll(■splltch to ‘‘ fiireign aid 
against their domestic foe ” which *• the Knijieror and Cahinet may he de- 
lighted to receive directly and iqienly” im)>lies an interl’ereuce with 
internal questions heyond the limits which the protection of commercial 
interests, and of tlie jierMiiis and ]>ro)« -rty of IJrilisli Suhjeets, may pre- 
scribe, in other words if the Imjierial Govermniuit should make the .irmed 
intervention of Great Hritain in its f.ixouv, the e(aidilion of eoncussions 
political or commercial, I tliiiik it di'sii';,],!,. ;it oni'c to adrise 1 oar Ex- 
cellency that I am not unthori/ed to jiroini'e such intervention— all my 
instructions imposing on me tlie nei-e"itv of preserving an absolute 
neutrality in regard to political dissi-usions among the Cliinesc. 

If after all ^ our E.xcellencv should tind it iini»Ossible to make tlie 
needful arrangements for visiting the Gulf ol’ I’echili during tlic present 
season, I shall he most happv to discuss with yon the measures wliich it 
may he desiraide to recommend to our rcs|>ective (JmiO'iiments with a view 
to that cordial co-operation and efficient aelion w liieli may he determined 
on for the coming year, to wliicli co-operation and action I mainly loo' 
for the improvement of our rel.itioiis with ( liina. , . , 

According to tlic latest news 1 ha\e received fi'oni the Uritidi Adnin .1 
he may be expected to reach this harbour in the course ol the ne.x 
month. 

I have had an opportunity of di.<!cu.<»ing with the Count de Courc) t le 
instructions he has received from his (Jovernment, which gives linn no i 
mediate hope of having any maritime force at his disjiosal ; — meniiw i e 
has received no powers from the Emperor to enable him to enter upo 

JOHSBOWMNO 
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IMPERIAL RESCRIPT GRANTIXG TOLERATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

KiyinOj imperial cnmnii'.simier, minister of state, and governor-general of 
Kwangtnng anil Kwang-i, respectfnUy addresses tlie tlironc by memorial. 

On e.\'aininatlon it appears^ that the religion of the Lord of Heaven is 
that professed hy all the tuitions of the west ; that the main object is to 
encourage the good and suppress the « icked ; that, since its introduction 
to Cliina during the Ming dynasty, it has net er Iieen interdicted ; that 
subsequently, \\ lien t liincsc, jirac'tising this religion, often made it a 
covert for wickedness, omui to the seducing of wiies and daughters, and to 
the deceitful evtraetion of the pupils from tlie eyes of the sick, got eminent 
made iniestigation and inflicteil punishment, as is on record ; and that, 
in the reign of Kiaking, special laws were liis-t enacted for the punishment 
of tlie guilty. 'J'ho prolidiition therefore was directed against evil-doing 
under tlie covert of religion, and not against the religion professed by 
western foreign nations. 

Now the request of the French Ambassador, laigrene, that those 
Chinese w ho, doing w ell. practise this religion, he eseinpt from criminality, 
seems feasible. It is right, therefore, to make request, and earnestly to 
crave celestial laiour, to grant that, lienceforth, .ill natives and foreigners 
without distinction, who learn and practise the religion of the Lord of 
lleuien, and do not e\cite trouble by improjH'r conduct, be esempted from 
the charge of criminality, if there he any who seduce wiies and duiighters, 
or deceitfully take the pupils from the eyes of the «ick, walking in their 
former paths, or are otherw ise guilty of criminal acts, let them be dealt 
with according to the old laws. As to those of the French and other 
foreign nations, who practise the religion, let them only be permitted to 
build Churches at the tiie ports opened for commercial intercourse. 'I'hey 
mii't not presume to enter the country to propagate religion. Should 
any act in iqiposition, turn their Kicks upon the treaties, and rashly 
overstep the hoiindarios, the local officers w ill at once seize and delii er 
them to their respectiie consuls fiir restraint and correction. Capital 
punishment is not to be rashly indicted, in order that the exercise of 
gentleness may he disjilajed. ' Thus jieradi enture the good and the 
profligate will not be blended, while the equity of mild laws will be 
e.xhibited. 

'I’his request, that well-doers practising the religion may be exemjit 
from the charge of criminality, he (Kiying), in accordance with reason 
and his hoiiiideii duty, respectfully lays lieibre the throne, earnestly praying 
the august Emperor graciously to {jraut tliat it may be carried into ettect. 
A respectful memorial. 

Taokwang, 24tli year, 11th month, liHli day (December L’lith , 1 H4 1), 
was receii ed the rescript from the vermilion pencil, “ Let it he according 
to the counsel (of Kiying).” 'lliis from the Emperor. 
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IMPERIAL DECREE ORDERING RESTORATION OF 
CHURCH PROPERTY 


Kivino of the imperial clan. Junior Guardian of the heir apparent a vice 
higfh chancellor, a Prc'-ident of the Hoard of M’ar, a member of the 
Censorate, goveriior-p;i*iieral the Two Kwaiifr. i‘tc., etc., and Hwang, \'ice- 
Presideiit of the Hoard of W'ar, governor ot Kwangtniig, etc., etc., having 
respectfully copied out, promulg.ite tin* following imperial decree, received 
the 20th of Fehruary, Ki-Ki, in reply to a memorial laid hefore the tlirmic 
for the purpose of .securing immunity to those who profess tin* religion of 
the Lord of Heaven. 

On a former occasion Kiying and other' laid hefore I S a memorial, 
reviuesting immunity from puni'hment for tliosc who, doing well, protcs' 
the religion of heaven’s Lord ; and that those who erect churches, asscnihlc 
together for worship, veneratv* the cro" and jvictnres and images, read and 
explain sacred hook', he not jirohihited from 'O doing. Tins was granted. 
The religion of the Lord <d' Heaven, instructing anil guiding men in well- 
doing, (litters widely liaon lu*terodox and illicit sects ; and tin* tederation 
thereof has already heen allo\vi*d. That which Ini' hi*en re(inested on a 
suhseiiuent occasion, it is right in like in.inner to gr,int. 

“Let all the ancient liousi*' tlinoighont the jirovinces, uliicli were 
hnilt in the reign of Kanghi, and havi* heen ](reserM“d to the presi*nt time, 
and which, on personal e.xaniination hy the jirojier authorities, ,ire clearlj 
found to he their hona tide pos'i*ssioii'. In* ri*s 1 ( 0 ’ed to the professors nt this 
religion in their respectivi* places, e\cc]iling only tho'C churches winch 
have heen converted into tem|d(*s and dwelling houses for the peiiple. 

“If, after the promulgation of this decree throughout the pro' nice', 

the local otticers irri“gnlarly prosecute and ~ei/,c ,nn ot the professois o^ 
the religion of the Lord of Heaven, who are not handits, upon all such ic* 
just penalties of tlie law shall he meted out. . 

“If any under a prolc'sioii of this religion do evil, or congrega 
people from distant tow ns seducing and hinding them together . oi > ‘'n. 
other sei-t or handits, horrovving the name of tin* religion oi the 
Heaven, create distorhanccs, traiisgri*'' the laws or excite rehellion, i 
shall he punished aevording to their re.spcctiv e crime', each lieing ( 
with as the existing statutes of the empire direct. , 

“ Also, in order to make apparent the proper distinctions, to B , 
of every nation are, in accordance with e-xisting regulations, pre 
from going into the country to propagate religion. u.imai 

^ “ For t^hese purposes this decre.ru given. Cause it to he made knoiin* 
From the emperor.” , Let 

.Vs it hehoveth us, we, having copied out, promulgate the ‘ Ir’"' . j , 
all the officers, the military and the people understand “J1 ' Varch 

oheilicnce that is due. Oiipose not. A special proclani.i i 
Iti Lh, ili4G, 
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Aberdeen, Lord, modifies Lord 
Palmerston’s instructions, 288 ; 
text of letter, App. M, fi62 ; ad- 
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Canton affairs, 374, 376, 379 ; 
text ot instructions to Sir H. Pot- 
tinger on opium claims, App. X, 
664 ; letter on Treaty of Nan- 
king and cession of Hongkong, 
App, O, 665 ; on opium smug- 
gling, App. P, 668 

Accretions, method of collocting 
taxos, 31 

Activity, increased, in opium trade, 
182 : against opium trade, 193 

Ader, M., taken prisoner and mur- 
dered, 608 

Administration of justice. See 
Chinese 

Aigun, Treaty of, 477, 523 

Albazin, Bussiun fort, taken by 
Chinese, 59 

Alcock, B., British consul at Foo- 
chow, 362 ; at Shanghai, 392 ; 
obtains release of two Chinese in 
British emploj', 373 ; decisive 
action at Shanghai, 392-393, 438 

Allies, France and England as, 483, 
495-500, 504^506, 308-311, 513 
et seq. ; expeditions around Can- 
ton, 572 ; resolve to force the 
passage of the Peiho, 577 ; re- 
pulsed, 579 ; send ultimatum to 
Peking, 586 ; declare war, 589 ; 
undertake the protection of 
Shanghai against Taipings, 591 ; 
land at Peitang, 593 ; resume 
active operations, 606 ; friction 
between the, 608-609, 610-611. 
See also TaUu 

Amaral, Joao Maria Ferreira do, 
Portuguese governor of Macao, 
orders the Hoppo’s custom house 


to be closed, 338 ; his procla- 
mation, 339 ; assassinated, 340 ; 
his he^ and hand returned to 
Macao, 341 

Ambuscade at Changkiawan, 600, 
602 

American, trade, table showing 
growth of, 89 ; ships, table of 
trade done by, 168 ; owned 
opium, 208 ; republic attempts 
to gain same trade advantages 
in Chinn as the English, 322-323 ; 
sailing-ship truillc, 343 ; settle- 
ment at Shanghai, 349-330 ; en- 
voys endeavour to obtain inter- 
view with High Commissioner, 
41 1-412 ; attempt to revise trea- 
ties, 416-417 ; guard and flag 
withdrawn from Canton, 432 ; 
son trade with China, 479 ; aid 
expected Allies, refused, 486, 
487 ; note to the Court of Peking, 
507 ; offers of mediation rejocted 
by Chinese, 507 ; negotiations at 
Tientsin, treaty signed, 526-527 ; 
anti-opium sentiment, 531-532 ; 
trade in China, 557 ; interven- 
tion, 370 ; tivaty ratifications 
exchanged at Peitang, 380 

Americans, trade with Chinese, 58, 
83 ; submit to Chinese law, 109 ; 
import Turkey opium, 207 ; ac- 
cept Commissioner Lin’s require- 
ments, 250 ; neutral attitude of, 
251 

Amherst, Lord, embassy of, 56 

Amoy, Chinese trade with Philip- 
pines, 47 ; taken by Manchus 
and Dutch, 48 ; English open 
trade at, 52 ; frigate sent to de- 
liver Lord Palmerston’s letter at, 
265 ; taken by English, 291; 
measures for defence of, 292-293 ; 
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elements of discontent at, 318 ; 
treaty port, its trade, 302-31)3 ; 
consulate at Kulangsu, 363 ; 
trade in coolies, 363 ; Chinese in 
British employ arrested at, 373 ; 
emigration riot at, 4-01— K12 ; 
taken by Taiping rebels, 449 ; 
opium station, 640 
Amur, tho (Saghalien). 59 ; treaty 
boundary between Russia and 
China, 472, 477 ; navigation of, 
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477 

Anderson, Alexander, assistant sur- 
geon to the Roval Commission, 
120 

Anderson, Lieut., in command of 
Mr. Parkes’ escort, 599 ; taken 
prisoner and murdered, 608 
Andrade, FernSo Perez do, 41 ; 
visits Canton, 42 

Andrade, Simon dc, despotic, alien- 
ates the Chinese, 42 
Anking, held by Taipings, .681, 590 
Ann, brig, wrecked off Formosa, 
many of the crew beheaded, 293 
Anson, Commodore, of the Cen- 
turion, 97 

Anstruther, Capt. P., captured, im- 
prisoned in a cage, 207-208 ; re- 
leased, 277 

Anting gate at Peking peaceably 
surrendered to Allies, 007 
Anti-opium, edict, first, 173 (seo 
also Edict) ; sentiment, 550, 551- 
552 

Anunghoi forts. Canton, captured, 
431 

Apology, demanded by Allies for 
action of the Taku forts, 580 
Apostolic prefecture, bishop's dio- 
cese, 480 

Appointment, of provincial officials, 
9 ; restriction in regard to, of 
civilians, 10; balance of parties, 10 
Archimede, French corvette. Treaty 
of Whampoa signed on, 331 
Area of British settlement at Shang- 
hai, 347-348 

Argun river, boundary between 
Russia and Manchuria, 472, 477 
Argyle, sailors from ship, seized, 150 
Arming of opium ships, 543 
Armistice, declared for the province 
of Chekiang, 268 ; proposed by 
Chinese, refused by Lord Elgin, 
,„593-5J»5 


Arms. See Regulations 
Armstrong, Commodore, silences 
the Barrier forts, 433 ; protests 
to Commissioner Yeh, 433 
Arrogance of Chinese. See Xa- 
tional eciuiility 

Arrotr, loreli.i. 411 ; story of, 422- 
427, 484 ; unfortunate result of 
the rej u'is.ils i-e, 490 
Astell, j. R., secretary and trea- 
surer to Lord Xapier's Royal 
Commi-.»ion, 1 19 ; sent with Lord 
Xapier's letter to the viceroy, 122 
-Vuckland. Lord, governor-general 
of India, approves Capt. Elliot’s 
action, 274. See also App. I, 648 
Austin Krall & Co., owners of 
con\oy fleet, ordered to with- 
draw it from Chnsan, 409 
Austri.ins tivide with China, 58 
.Vutoeracy in go^ eminent, 1 
Autonoinv, practical, of provinces, 
11 

Ay<-rs, Mr., ow ner of pilot-boat fired 
on by t’hinc'.e, 421 


' Bad faith of Chinese provincial 
' authorities, 290 
Bnikofl, Rnssian ambassador to 
Poking, 59 

Balances and checks, autonomy of 


the province, 11 

Bank exchanges disorganised, 408- 
470 ' 

Banking facilities, absence of, 84 
Bankrupt, many Co-hong^ mer- 
chants, 07. See also Kinqua, 
Fntqna 

Barbarian, use of term. 111. bee 
also Yi , V, , 

Barrier forts. Canton, taken y 
English, 429 ; re-armed by Cw- 
ne.so, 432; American flag fired 
on from, 432 

Barter, trade by, 473-474 ; va 
of Bnsso-Chincso, 474 
Basel, van, Dutch consul, 22b 
Basis of American trade, 84 
Bastard, M. de, secretary of French 
embassy, 599, 000 _ 

Belgians, trade with Cbma, o8 
Belgium granted the right to trade 
with China, 332 

Bengal opium, Indian governrnent 
monopoly) 176; table of, 6o6 
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Bilbaino, Spanish brig, burnt by 
C'hiuoso, 242 ; compensation for, 
2S3 

Bittern, H.M. brig, destroys pirate 
fleet, 400 

Black Joke, schooner, act of piracy 
on, 239 

Blockade, of Canton rivor, 205 ; of 
Canton port and river, 493, 497 
Blood is thicker than water, saying 
of Commodore Tatnall. 579 
Boards of Imperial affairs, 7 ; 
officials of, 8 

Boats engaged in opium traffic or- 
dered below the Bogue, 199. See 
also Passenger-boats 
Bogiio, the, passage of, forced by 
Capt. Weddell. 51 ; by Bord 
Napier, 135; Treaty of, 29S ; 
supplementary treaty signed. 321 
Bombui/, heliooiiur, searched, 159 
Bonds, foreign morehants ivttnired 
to sign, 210 ; voluntary, against 
future trade in opium demanded, 
227 ; refused, 228, 243, 249; 
verbatim copy of, 245 
Bonham, Sir S. O., governor, sends 
Brilisli inen-of-\\av to ilacao to 
protest against assassination of 
Oovornor Amaral, 340 ; proposes 
to o\chunge Foochow and Ning- 
]io, 300 ; dis.ipprotos of Hr. 
.-Vlcock’s action at Shanghai, 393 ; 
interview with the High t'otnmis- 
sioner at tho Hogue, 394, 397 ; 
his action re “ Enliy to tho city,” 
398 : propo.ses t.iUing letter to 
Peking, 399 ; cautious policy, 
400 ; granted leave of ab.sence, | 
403; goes to Nanking, decides oil | 
neutrality. 454 ; take,s no active 
liart ill opium question, 548 
Bourboiilon, A. de, Frciieli repre- 
sentative, waits lifteen months 
for interview, 411 ; envoy in the 
first attempt to reiise treaties, 
414-410 ; has no ship of war at 
his disposal, so sends despatch 
through Sir J. Bowring, 415 
(SCO also App. B, 074) ; advises 
neutrality, 454 ; his instructions, 
484 ; unable to co-operate with 
Lord Blgin, 491, 494-495 ; noti- 
fication of Baron Gros’ appoint- 
ment, 497 ; appointed French 
niinisler to Peking, 574 ; arrives 
at Hhanghai, 575; refuses to 


dpen negotiations at Shanghai, 
570 ; proceeds to Taku, 670 ; 
returns to Shanghai ior instruc- 
tions, 584 ; instructions, 580 
Bowlby, Mr., “ Times ” correspond- 
ent, taken prisoner and murdered, 
008 

Bowring, Sir John, governor of 
Hongkong, 308 ; appointed 
deputy plenipotentiar}', 403 ; for- 
bidden to raise question of 
“ Entry to tho city,” 403 ; or- 
dinances on Colonial registra- 
tion, 410 ; his instructions, 412- 
413, App. Q, 670 ; his efforts to 
obtain interview, 412-414 ; de- 
clares neutrality of English, 413 ; 
iiieinoraiidniii to Lord Clarendon, 
App. K, 074, -Apj). S, 079 ; 
British envoy in first attempt to 
revise treaties. 414; arrives at 
flic I'oilio in ship of war, shame- 
ful reception, 415-410 ; instruc- 
tions 'to act in concert with 
French and American repre- 
sentatives, 417, App. T, 083 ; 
oiiinion of Dr. Parker’s jiro- 
posals, 417 ; letter to Loril 
(.'lorondon on tho subject, App. 
U, 084 ; his energetic character, 
420 ; firm attitude during tho 
war, 429-431, 487, 489 ; opinion 
on tho Canton question, 494 ; no- 
tification of Lord Elgin’s ajipoiut- 
menl, 497 ; supported by foreign 
residents, 500 ; report on legali- 
.satioii of ojiium, 548 ; combats 
erroneous statements by anti- 
upinin memorialists, 551 ; te\t 
of letters to Dr. Parker, App. I', 
0.80, App. V, 090 ; te.vt of letter 
to Lord Clarendon on revision of 
treaties, App. V, 087 
Braoiii, A. E. van, Dutch ambas- 
sador to Peking, 49 
Brabazon, Capt., 600 ; fato not 
known, 608 

Brandy ivine, U.S. frigate, enters 
the Bogue, 324 

Brav'es, disturbance caused by, at 
Canton, 531, 532 

Bread poisoned at Hongkong, 436 
Breraeners, trade with China, 58 
Bremer, Commodore Sir J. J. 
Gordon, takes ooniinaiid of the 
fleet, 269 ; appointed joint ploni- 
potoiitiary, 287 ; retire.s, 2S8 
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Bridgman, Dr. Eli/.ah ColciiVan, 
American ini.saioiitu*y, ,'5t»5 
British, trmlc, table showing growlli 
of, 90-1)1 ; gowriiinent’.s nctiun 
re Lord Najaer'a C’ninniissioii, 
139 ; subjects ordered to leave 
Canton by Capt. Elliot, 22!) ; 
ships forbidden to enter port of 
Canton, 229, 233 ; merchants 
lea^’e Canton, 230 ; government’s 
attitude towards opium trade, 
252-253 ; sailing-ship traffic, 343 ; 
settlement at Shanghai, 347- 
348 ; government defeated in 
the Commons, 427 ; no exclitsivo 
privileges claimed for trade, 
488 government's policy, 510, 
544-548 ; negotiations at Tient- 
sin, treaty discussed, 528 ; 
signed, 52!) ; government ap- 
proves Lord Elgin’s action, 
637 

Broadcloth, imported from Bussin, 
474 ! table of value of, 47.5 

Bruce, Hon. Frederick >V, A., 
brother and secretary to Lord 
Elgin, 49,5 ; has charge of Tient- 
sin negotiations, 522, ,523 ; r,- 
tiwos to China ns envoy witli 
ratification ot treaty, ,538 ; aii- ' 
pointed British ininislir to tlie 
Court of Peking, ,574 ; his in- 
structions, 574 ; receives warning 
of the Emperor’s displeasure. 

; arrives at Shanjihai, 577> ; 
refuses to open at . 

onanghai, o7(5 ; proceeds to Taku, . 
0)0; referred to Peitang too late j 
1® naval operations, 578, 

usd ; ilia difficult position. 582- i 
u84; returns to Shanghai for I 
mstruetions, 584; action ai.- 
proved, receives instructions, 5,S,5- 
o86 


Buchmian, president of r.S..\., 
485 ; refu.scs to sanction a resort 
to hostilities, 487 
Bureaucracy in government, 2 
ai'ircviiie, H. A., Lieutenant of 
Ti .^'■'■''■'''utorious Army," 591 
Jiiulinginne, Anson, appointed 
Amorieim envoy, 013 
Burns, Rov. W. C., English mis-, 
sioimiy, arrested in Chinc.so oos- 
tiiine, 420, 482 

Biitl,.],, ('„pt. O., British consul at 
•■Jlmngliiu, 340 


Cnhinot or Grand Secretariat, 7 
f’nilottan, accidental death on* 101 
C’lwihrifli/r, last ship to arrive at 
5\ hainpoa hefore blockade, 23(1 
Caiiiiiiig, ].oi-d, governor-general 
of India, asks for troops from 

' 494 "*'’ ’ Sutler to Lord Elgin, 

, Canton, trades with all countries 
through 5Iacao, 40 ; becomes 
mitre of foreign trade, 03; 
Factories, bd, 04 ; made the solo 
stniole, 07, 540 ; under martini 
law, 221 ; British subjects to 
leave. 22!) ; no British ships to 
enter jjort of, 22!); Capt. Elliot 
and nierchants leave, 230 ; closed 
to Britisli ships, 257 ; hostilities 
.It, 281-283 ; Convention of, 283 j 
rausoniod, 283, 281), 307; trade 
eontinnes. 290 ; mcnsiuos for 
tlcfeiice of, 202-293 ; elements of 
tliseontimt at, 318 ; riots at, 327, 
399, 373, 381-382; effect of 
riluiiighai on trade of. 358-359, 
393 ; as treaty jiort, 393 ; ten 
trade at, 393, 394; tables shoir- 
iiig value of trade at, 394-395 ; 
conditions of life at, 395 ; re- 
st rietions on foreign residents at, 

398 ; placards and meetings 
against the English at, 370-371, 

399 ; EnglislniKMi assaulted on 
eiiy wall at. 374; popular agi- 
taticai on ipiesliun of ‘‘Entry 
to the city,"’ 377-378 ; right of 
‘‘ entry ” granted, but p istpoiied, 
380 ; Faetories protected by ship 
of war, 38.5; I'.xpedition against, 
388 ; ICiiglish innintaiii neu- 
trality at, 413; ntt'air of tlio 
lorclia Arrow, 42‘2-427 : Bamer 
forts taken, 429 ; inereliants 
s»s-k slii-lter at Hongkong from 
Taipings, 449, 455 ; taken by 
.\llies from Taipings, 455 ; trade 
by borter at, 474; port block- 
aded, 493 ; decision to advance 
on, 490 ; Allies’ proclamations 
to the citizens, 498, 499 ; bom- 
barded and taken, 499-450 ; 
Allies’ arrangements for the 
government ot, .504-505 ; hostile 
attitude of the people, .530-531 ; 
di.srpiiet at, 571-572 ; remains 
cpiiel during treaty rulilication 
dillicnitie.s, 5.S4 
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Qintoncao, the, o£ violent and 
overbearing temper, 327, 328 ; 
Iriuiiipli over tho English, 397, 
401 ; coolie transport corps, 501 
Caravans. See Kogiilatinns 
Carolus dollar, hoarded by Chinese, 
407, 470, 540 ; its values, 468 ; 
scarcity of, in Europe, 470 
Catholic, use oi term, 480 note : 

missions, 332, 480, 483, 50,>, 016 
Censors, Coui’t of, Tu-eha Yuen, 8 
Centurion, first foreign ship of war 
in Chinese waters, 97 
Ceremonies, Boai'd of. See Zee P« : 
also Kotow 

Cessation of business. See Em- 
bargo 

Cession of Hongkong to British 
crown, 271, 301 

Chairs, arrangement of, at con- 
feronoe botHocn Lord Kapicr 
and Chinese officials, 132. See 
also Sedan 

Chamber of Commerce, organised 
by British merchants, 134 j meets 
to consider opium ipiostion, 218 ; 
dissolved, 228 

Champions, English, the, of tho 
foreign eomimiuity, 390, 405, 528 
Changehowfu in Fukien, taken by 
rebels, 449 

Changkiawan, south of TungchoW, 
598 ; allied armies to arrest 
march at, 599 ; action at, 003. 
See also /Vinbuscade 
Changsha, capital of Hunan, bo- 
.si(»gL*d b^' Tien Wang, 444 
Chao Ivin-lung, Prince of the 
Golden Dragon, loader of a 
rebellion in Kuangsi, 440-441 
Chapdi'laine, I’ere Auguste, Fiviich 
missionary, tortured and mur- 
dered, 480-483 ; “ denial of 

iustico ” for tho murder of, 495, 
498 

Chajiii, taken by English, 294 
Chargc.s arranged by merchants, 
182 

Charncr, Adm., French naval cont- 
mander, 589 

Chefoo, in Shantung, French forces 
concentrate at, 589 ; held by 
French, 012 

Chekiang, province, insurrection in, 
449 ; devastated by TaiiJingS, 
450 

Chenez, Capt. F. Martineau deS, 


%ieinbor of Canton Committee of 
Control, 505 

Clicng, vieoroy of Canton, his reply 
to Mr. Cushing, 323 

Chong Chong-kiing, conquers Dutch 
at Formosa, 48 

Chief Superintendent of Trade, 88 ; 
authority recognised by Chinese, 
193, 194. See also Napier, C. 
Elliot 

Childers, the, 10-gun brig, blocks 
the grain junks, 393 

Chilians, trade with China, 59 

Chinchew (Chiianohowfu) in Fu- 
kien, Portuguese trade, 42 ; 
Chinese trade with Philippines, 
47 ; taken by Taipings, 449 ; 
opium shijM at, 540 

Chinese, absorbed their conquerors, 
2 ; bureaucratic system, 2 ; 
literate class associated in Man- 
chu administration, 3 ; a law- 
abiding people, 10 ; military 
organisation, 23 ; system of 
taxation, 25 ; officials, 20 ; first 
treaty signed by, 00 ; adminis- 
tration of justice charooterised 
as barbarous, 109; law, 110; 
trade with Hongkong, 314; 
officials unstatesmanlike, 317 : 
liostility to treaties, 333, 334 ; 
debtors at Hongkong, 33(1 ; ad- 
mittod to Shanghai international 
wttlements, 35.?-.35.> ; open hos- 
tility to forcigneiN, 3(19, 373-375, 
397-401 ; policy of ignoring 
foreign I’cjjrehontatii'os, 411; de- 
claration of war, 203, 429 ; 

residents summoned from Hong- 
kong, 430 ; troops, tlieir treat- 
ment of tiio people, 459, 462 ; 
immobility, 501, 509-510 ; ploiii- 
IJOtcntiaries protest against Mr. 
Lay’s arrogance, 523 ; method of 
not enforcing a law, 547 ; opium 
policy of tlio, government, 548- 
.549 ; monopoly of inland opium 
trade, 555 ; national pride, 50(1 ; 
astuteness, 680—581 ; commis- 
sioners attempt peace negotia- 
tions, 593-696 ; object to tliree 
points in Convention, 000 ; offi- 
cials’ offence and breach of faith, 
602-603 ; harbour the memory 
of destruction of Ynenmingyuen, 

012 ; international relations, 010- 

017 
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Chinhai, in Chekiang, taken <by 
English, 2G5, 291 

Chinkiang, at the intersection of 
Grand Canal and Yangtze, 294 ; > 
English attack and take, 2!lo- i 
296 j taken by Taipings, 445, I 
457 ; recovered by Imperialists, | 
455 ; condition of, 536 ; a , 
Tientsin treaty port, 538 
Chow, explained, 13 ; Chih-chow, I 
ottlcial, 14 I 

Christianity, protestant, professed I 
by Tien Wang, 443-444 ; by the I 
3’aipiugs, 453—154 ; spread of, | 
impeded by opium-smoking, 550. ^ 
See also Toleration 
Christians, Cliincsc, persecuted at ' 
Silin, 481 

Chtianelion in. See Cliineliew i 

Chuenpi, Capt. Smith, of H.M.S. 
Volaije, arrives al, 240 ; naval 
action at, 247 ; Couveution of, 
271 ' 

Chung Wang, the Loyal Prince, 
451 ; threatens Shanghai, 450 ; 
his military genius, 590-3S)l 
Church, four of tlie Orthodox 
Russian, nlloucd to reside at | 
Peking, 61 ; property rratored. 
332, 480 ; text ot di'eree, App. X, 
692 ' 

Church, Wr., Englishman Units a | 
Chinese fruitseller, 381 , 

Chusan, negotiations to lx; con- , 
ducted at, 288 ; held by English ' 
in pledge, 315 ; evacuated, 315, | 
380 ; eft'ect of the restoration ot, | 
380-381 ; jiroposed occupation i 
of, 483 

Chutsuiu memorial of, urging main- | 
tenance of upium prohibition, i 

1 88 j 

Civil, Office, see Li Pit ; suits , 
settled out of court, 96 ; xvur, 
China in state of, 450 | 

Clarendon, Lord, on the Amoy ' 
episode, 402 ; his instructions to 
Sir J. Bowring, 412-413, text 
of, App. Q, 670 ; farther in- 
structions, 417, text of, App. T, 
683 ; instructions re the Arrow, 
427 

Cleland, J. E., a missionary, ejected 
at Canton, 368 

Closing of the passes round the . 

Factories, 220 , 

Coasting regulutiuua, 568 > ! 

■ ' ft 


Co-hong, gild to regulate prices, 
established at Canton, 65 ; char- 
tered, 67 : dissolved, 67 ; name 
transferred to the Thirteen Mer- 
chants, 68 ; satisfactory working 
of the system, 85 ; large fortunes 
luudo by members, 86 ; foreign 
traders complain of monopoly 
of, 86, 166 ; respousibilities of, 
129 ; Imperial edict sanctioning 
increased number of merchants, 
162 ; members required to guar- 
antee that ships did not bring 
opium, 176 ; ceases to trade in 
opium, 176 ; monopoly abolished, 
307, all); attempt to revive 
monopoly, 335 
Collection of debt. See Debts 


Coiledgo, Dr. T. R., surgeon to the 
Royal Commission, 1 19 : as- 
sumes cliurgo of ncgotiatioiia, 

137 

Commandcr-in-cliief, provincial, 23 
Coimnunilers, Chinese, fall under 
Imperial judgment for non- 
success against Taipings, 447 
Commercial, honour unsurpossed 
Ijotwecn Chinese and foreign 
traders, 85 ; relations improved 
by tronlies, 3 1 2. See also Rolations 
Commission, tlio Royal, 119; the 
Cliiuose, 533 

Committee of Control at Canton, 
505-506 ; replaced by military 
govoinment, 531 
Common jiurse, tlie, 28 
Complaints of foreign traders, sum- 
mary of, 86, 87 

Coinploii, Cliarles S., English mer- 
ciumt, drives fruitaollor aivoy, 
cause ot riot, 381 ; tried and 
lined, 382 ; rovorsal of judgment. 


383-384 , , 

Concession franfaise, development 
of separatist administration m 
Shniighni, 461 

Confitckis, Chinese wnr-steamoi, 
tows the Bittern against pirates. 


lores*, American frigate, 99 
iLo fund, levied on foreign 
,rado, 68 ; 3% charged on fo^ 
sign imports, 75, 8o ; 

hT.166; attempt to revive, 33a 

nsuls, 303; tlie 
surities for Pay!"™" Ji'. 

130, 330, 561 ; of tisondly powers 
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authorised to act on behalf of 
Froncli subjects, 331 ; British 
and American, assiiino jurisdic- 
tion at Shanghai, 4(i3-4(i4 ; their 
status, oUl 

Contadcs, M. de, secretary to 
Baron Gros’ mission, 508 
Control. See Begulations 
Convention, of Chuenpi signed by 
English plenipotentiary and di.s- 
avoweil by British government, 
27 1 ; unsatisfactory to English 
and Chine.se, 277 ; of Canton, 
283 ; Chine.so emperor’s re- 
jection of, 281) ; of the Bogiie 
not to be published, 380 ; agieed 
to by Sir J. Davis and Kiying, 
388-38U ; of Tientsin accepted, 
but powers found defective, 51)0- 
507 ; again accepted, 597, 598, 
599 ; French and English, of 
FeUing signed, 012; Itiissian, 
014; general provisions of Eng- 
lish and French, 014-015 
Convoy systom, 400 ; abuse of, 
407 ; checked, 408-409 
Coolio transport corps, conduct of 
the, 500 

Coolies. Sec Amoy 
Copper cash, export of, prohibited, 
534 

Cornabe, Jfr., rescues his principal, 
402 

Oornwalli/i, H.II.S., I’reaty of Kun- 
king signed on, 297 
Corruption, divergence between 
sjiirit and practico of Chinese 
law, 112; of oHiciuls by opium 
trade, 181, 183, 205, 540, 540 
Cotton cloth, export, 82, 475 
Courcy, Comte do, Fi'cnch charge 
d’affaires, 417 ; his opinion of 
the treaties, 418 ; expresses his 
sympathy with British, 432 ; de- 
mands redress for murder of Fere 
Chapdelaine, 482-484 
Court of justice, English, created 
at Canton, 119 ; established, 321; 
demands for reform of the 
Chinese, 484 

Goutts, Thomaa, British ship, her 
master signs opium bond, 244 ; 
cause of peremptory demands, 
245 

Ci-ews, temptations to, at Canton, 
100 

Criminal law not left to local juris- 


— » 

diction, 96. See also Jurisdic- 
tion ; Law 

Gruizer, gunboat, escort to Lord 
Elgin, 537 

Crusade against opium, 256 
Currency disorganised, 468-469 
Cushing, Caleb, commissioner for 
U.S.A., 1 10 ; arrives at IMacao, 
323 ; attempts to present a lott<'r 
to the Emperor at FeUing, 323, 
324 ; protests, but consents to 
negotiate at Canton, 324-325 ; 
meets Kiying, 326-327 ; refuses 
to submit to Chinese jurisdiction, 
328 ; driven to assume a juris- 
diction beyoiul instructions, 328 ; 
his draft troatv, 329-330 
Custom, immemorial, still prevails, 
2 

Cnatom.s, revenue, 34-36 ; foreign 
merchants brought into direct 
relation with the, 311. See also 
Ships ; Froeeduro 


D’ Aguilar, General, commanding 
troops at Hongkong, 387 ; his 
ex[M>ditiun against Canton, 388 
D’Albuquorque, Alfonso, captures 
Halacea, 41 

Dallas, A. O., proposes the digging 
of Defence Creek, 458 
Danes, trade with China, 58 
Davis, Sir John Francis, appointed 
third superintendent under Lord 
Napier, becomes second, 119: be- 
comes chief superintendent, 145; 
appointed governor of Hongkong 
an I superintendent of trade, 326 ; 
negatives abandonment of Ning- 
po, 360 ; visits Foochow, pro- 
tests against treatment of British 
consul, 362 ; expostulates with 
Kiying on hostile actions of the 
Chinese, 375 ; against restric- 
tions on foreigners at Canton, 
376 ; signs convontion agreeing 
to postpone right of ‘‘ entry,” 
379-380 ; his action concerning 
Sir. Compton, 382-384 ; his 
warning to Kiying and order to 
General D’Aguilar, 387-388 ; 
succeeded by Sir S. G. Bonhain, 
391 ; his energetic policy, 400 ; 
his proposals on the opium ques- 
tion, 547-548 
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Davis John W,, American com- 
missioner’, protests against as- 
sassination of Governor Amaral, 
340 ; rudely treated by the 
Viceroy Hsii, 411 

Debtors, Chinese, provision of the 
treaty of the Hogue concerning, 
330 


Debts, Canton nierehnnts’, fiS ; the 
Hong mei'cliants’, 101, 304; in- 
ternational law on, 105, 100. Si>o 
also Regulations ; Coinplaints 
Defence, huiniciile on the, 101 
Defence Creek at Rliangluii funned. 
458 


Delainarrc, Abbe, interpreter to 
French Mission, 589 
Demands, no, made by H.M.’s go- 
vernment for the legalisation of 
opium trade, 2S9 ; of the Eng- 
lish, French, and American go- 
vernments in the revision of 
treaties, 414, 417, 484 
Democracy in government, 2 
Dent, Lancelot, Rritish merchant, 
131 ; summoned as hostage, 218. 
219 ; under protection of Cliict 
Superintendent, 220 ; his firm 
supply the deficient opium, 225 
I^^ttuction ot surrendered ttpiuin. 

Diplomatic relations, rules, 501-502 
Direct official intercom se, granted 
by Convention of Chuonpi, 271 ; 
never obtainable, 411-414, 421 ; 
demanded by the four euvoj-s, 
510 j repugnant to Chinese, 500 
Disturbed state of China in .With 
and XVlIth centuries, 95-90 
Doris, the affair of H.M.S., 55 
Douglas, Lieutenant, R.X., com- 
mander of Kite, imprisoned in a 
cage, 267-208 

Dove, gunboat, escort to Lord 
Elgin, 537 

Draft treaty. Lord rulmerston’s, 
299-301 ; Mr. Cushing’s, 329- 
330 

Drain. See Treasure ; Silver 
Dubut, M., taken prisoner and mur- 
dered, 608 

Duke of Argyle, British ship, carries 
emigrant coolies to Havana, 303 
Duke of York, the, a Chinese shot at 
Whampoa, 104 

Duteli, trade with China, 47 ; 
‘Settle in Formosa, 47; build 


blookho\iscs, 48 ; send embasries 
to Poking, 48, 49 
Duty, imposed on opium, 174 ; not 
levied on opium after prohibi- 
tion, 177 ; sums paid in lieu of, 
205 ; not levied on articles for 
foreign residents’ cunsuinptiun, 
534. See also 0[)iiim ; Tarilli 


Earl of Bnlearms, false charge 
against midsliipimm, 106 

East ciia.st, I’esiilt of i>i)ium traffic 
on, LSI, 1.S2 : proliibit ion against 
opium tnuli' on, li)3 ; opiimi 
smuggling rc\ ivod, 232. Soo also 
Mcropo. 

East India Company, English, es- 
tablish tlicir trade at Canton, 
53 ; refuse to order tlio Doris to 
leave, 56 : establish concordat 
with the Hoppo, 64 ; loss on im- 
port trade with C'liinu, 75; 
monojwly of Engli.sh li’ade with 
China, 85 ; Complaints against 
monopoly, 87 ; monopoly abo- 
lished. 88; views ot, I4(i; foi- 
bul carriage of ojiiiiiii in their 
ships, 176 

East to tSost, drain ot specie, 201- 
204 


Edict, proluhiting importation of 
foreign opium, 175, 176; re- 
pented, 178, 183, 184, 543, 055; 
against export of silver, 190 ; 
Imperial, placing embargo on 
Englisli trade, 258 : Imperial, 
granting toleration of Cliris- 
tianity, 332 ; text ot, App. V , 
691 ; Imperial, rejecting Lord 
Palmerston’s communication, 399; 
Im]>prial, to Foochow and Nan- 
king, 437 

Egress from Canton forbidden, -17 

Elgin, Lord, a]5puinted High Com- 
missioner and plenipotentiary, 
487; his political insti'uctions, 
487, 510, 631 ; hia commercial 
instructions, 488 ; sends troops 
and ships to India during mutiny, 
490-401 ; reaches Hongkong, 
491 ; meets Baron Gros, 492 ; 
visits Calcutta, 492 ; on the 
question ok attacking Canton, 
493-494 ; forced to remain at 
Canton, 494-495 ; endorses 
Bacon Gros’ memorandum ana 
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PfoposaU, 496, 513 , his an\ioty 
tor moio tioopa, 49(j-4')7 , Iiis 
note to Commissioiioi \oli, 497- 
4%, to thoCmiitot I’nlviii,^, 50b, 
to Coiuinissioiioi laii, 517 , m 
tciviow with Chinese plcnipo 
tcntiaiiea, 519 , demands a 
Chinese official seal, 519 , signs 
''lioity of lientsm, 528-529, 
leai es Shaiigh u, 5 10 , signs tiade 
negotiations, iH, his conces 
Sion on tho question of residcnco 
at Peking, 530-537 , his voyage 
up the Yangtze, 517-i38 le 
tin ns to London, 5)8, viens on 
opium tiade, o52, 354 , pimcipal 
negotiatoi m Biitish iiitiiests, 
558 , his aims, 559-560, uains 
Chinese goeeinment, 372-573 
appointed Ambassadoi exti aoi 
diiiaiv, 580, mocked at Point 
do Guile, 5b0 , his leply to Hong 
fu, 504, icfuses aimistieo, 504, 
iiiiMoiis to accept ne« ovcituies, 
508 ictuses to suspend hos 
tilitics until piisoneis aio le 
hased, 004, replies to Piince 
Kung, 005 (lOb , k flection on 
politics of Luiopc, 000 , opinion 
on question oi penalty, OlO Oil , 
oidtis buining of YTuenniingt non. 
Oil , ontcis Peking, signs con 
sontion and osclianges i at idea 
tions, 012 , slight diliteiencc iiith 
Geneial Hope Grint, 012 

niliot, Vdm C.eoigo, aiiivos m 
China us lust Coniniissionei, 
202, goes to I iiighai, 205, le 
tiics, 2o0 

Elliot, cupt Chailes, appointed 
master attendant, 1 19 , becomes 
Chiet siipoinitendcnt. In, pie 
sents pi titioii to \iceioy, 150, 
piocecds to C niton, 157 , stiikes 
ins flag at Cunton, 1 50 , his no 
ticis to Loid I'alnieiston, 191, 
220, 244 , oidetod to send away 
opium ships, 19 ) , disclaims le 
sponsibility, 194 , uiges appoint- 
ment of special commissioner, 
195 , hauls dow n Ins flag, 195 , 
employs means to stop smuggling, 
199 , petitions against stiangu 
lation at Factoiies, 200 , leaches 
the Factoiies, raises Biitish flag, 
220 , demands passpoits, 222 , 
commanded to deliver up the 


— ) 

ojilium, 223, abandons the “firm 
tone and attitude,” 224 , his 
notihcatioiis, 224 229, 234, 244 , 
oil tho cession of Hongkong, 271 , 
suiiondcis opium, 22 j , tcais up 
bonds, 220 , icfuses to lenew 
ti ade w itli Canton, 234 , in 
stitutes inquiiy concerning death 
ot Lin \5ei hi, 2)7 , compensates 
faniilv, 238 , calls upon Capt 
Smith foi ossistaiiee, 240 , Ins 
pioccdiiie, 249-2u0 , suppoitid 
by the goiciiimcnt, 20i , up 
pointed second plenipotcntiaiy, 
202 , goes to linghai, 205 , goes 
on shoie at laku to inteiiiew 
Kishen, 200 , signs Convention 
of Chuonpi, 271 , his defence, 
274-273 , lecalled, 270 , his 
pioclamation warning Canton 
officials, 281 , his lettci to Loid 
■Auckland, 4.pp 1, (i48 

Embaigo, laid upon tiade at Can 
ton, 50 , foi foul months la 
Ait/o, 98 , foi cases of homicide 
by ships Clews, 99, 101, 104, 10 > , 
b\ Hong mei chants, 131 , by 
Mcciov s pioclamation, 1)4, 135, 
tliii atened if opium ships not 
sent away, 195, for Mr Inncs 
smuggling, 190, lemoied, 199, 
thicatencci by Commissionei Lm, 
217 b\ Capt Elliot on tiade with 
Canton, 234, 244, 245, 257 , on 
English tiade, 258 

Embailcatiun of Biitish families 
at M icuo, 240 , 

Emigiation of Chineso to be pci- 
imtted, 013 

Ermly, Yiiieiican ship, case of, 104 

Enipiioi of China, lules by diiine 
light, 4 , seleeted by piedccessoi, 
4, his authoiity, 5 bee also 
laokwang , Hieiiteng 

Empeior s Mei chant, lias mono- 
poly of foiGign tiade at Can 
ton, 04 

English, arrival of the, in China, 5 1 , 
embassies, 53, 5b , impoit Ben 
gal and Malwa opium, 207 , inoi 
chants at Canton blnnied for 
undue haste, 370-37 1 , cliaiiges 
of policy, 400-401 , co opeiate 
with Chinese in suppiessiiig pi 
lacy, 405-406 , concei ted action 
vritli the Fiench, 483, 495 et seq , 
complete trade negotiations, o)3 , 
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Convention of Peking, 012, '114- inuniciitions obj'ecfed to by Lord 

615. See also Treaties Palmerston, App. E, 633 * 

English trade, established, .53 ; Extradition, 565 

analysis of, 82, 83; position ol. Extraterritoriality, 110; principles 
under free trade system, 168, 1611 ; | of, 320, 425; French principle 
embargo on, 258 ; sea trade with I of, 331; privileges of, claimed 

China, 479 ; importance of, 357 i by foreign merchants, 372 ; tlic 

Englishman Uilli'd by Frenchman, ] res]«)nsibility it imposes on 

eonsecjnenei's, 101 , fitreigii eonsiils, 4.SI-4,S2; de- 

Englishmmi, murdered nt ITwang- iiiaiul fia" conlirmalioii of the 

ehuki, 301 rights of, 4SS ; jiroeeilMre regii- 

Entry to the city, riuestiini of i latecl by treaties, 564 
347 ; baight out at Foochow, 

362; nut allowed at Canton, 

368,374,376; allow ed by 'I'reaty ' Faetta’ies, di'seriherl, 71 ; in state of 
of ICanking, 376, 377 : placards sii*ge, 22 1 ; I'ompimsatiim for de- 
against, 377, 306 ; l ight of, esta- ' .siriiction of, 283; English and 

blished by the Emperor. 370— Dutch huriit during Canton riot, 

380 ; postponement of the claim, , 360 ; destroyed by Chinese, 435. 

388-380 ; resisted by the [jeople. See also Canton 
395-306; orders from Peking o.. Fatipni, bankrn])t Hong (irm, 164 
the C|uestiun, 306, 307 ; tinn- Fatshan, industrial centre, Englisli- 

porarily abandoned, 307 : tpies- men ami .Vini'riean assaulted at, 
tion raised again, 420, 407- 408 ; 3.S7 ; Creek, boat action ut, 492 

cutegoricully contested by Com. i Fa.viin, of Canton, birtliplace of 
Yell, 408 I Hung Siu-tsneii, 572 

Envoys, English, Freneli, and. \meri- Fengliwu neenpied hy English, 292 
can, attempt n visioti (d' treaties, ' Feng ^'im-shan, one of tho Hist 
414-416, 483-485 ; iiroposal to | uilherents of Tien Wang, 443 
send Chinese, to ^Vashington, Fire-rufts sent iluwn on Englisli 
Paris, and lamdon, 417, 484; I merchant ships nt Canton, 282 

privilogos accorded to Chim-se Flag of truce, symbol init toider- 
aiid foreign, 561; Fri'iich and ' stood by Cbiia'se, 264, 26ii ; 

English, return to Mluiiiglnii, tireil on at .\moy, 265 ; steamer 

584 Hying, lired upon, 268 ; Chinese 

EscaiJe Creek, nnial operation.s ut, ' iiiseription nn, 408 ; fired on at 
492 I Xaiiking, 537 : disregarded at 

Escort, military, for residents on ' Clmngkiuwan, 601, 002 

their walks, 375 I Flint, .Mr., interpreter to East 

Evacuation, of places held in j India Co., detained in prison, 10 1 

pledge, 315 ; of Chusuii, 3 15, 380 • Foochow, Portugue.se trade eany 
Ever-Victorioiis .Army, 591 | established at, 42 ; Chinese trade 

Exactions, no check on, 7!l ; <lis- , with Philippines, 47: H'®® ^ 

guised. 81 I jnut, opened, 300; declared ^ 

Exchange, system of, 28 I valuuless, 360 ; abanclonmon 

Expenditure of the empire, 30 eontemphited, 301 ; .American 

Exports, monopoly of secui'ily iiier- Imii's successful iciitiirc *'i es 

chant, 76; restrictions on, 76; tablishing tea trade at, • > 

incrett.se during Taiping rebellion, Mancliu garrison . J 

400-467 ; demand for revision “ entry to tlie city o’ 

of duties on, 488. See also 362 ; settlement of consulate o. 

lllmbarb ; Silk ; Sugar ; Tea of the river, 302 ; foreip rese 

Exj)ulsi<)n, order of, to nine opium dents siibjocted to Hr 

traders of Canton, 192, 193 ; of posed military escort, ■»/* : i • 

priests decreed by the Emperor Parkes stoned at, 3 / o : exp 

Vungeheng, 331 tea from, during rebellion, 466, 

Extracts irom Com. Kisheii’s coni- opium ships near, d42 
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Fnoto, Commander, American, fired 
on by Chinese, 432 
Forbes, Paul S., American (mer- 
chant) consul at Canton, 363, 388 
Force, a resort to necessitated, 58, 
149, 158, 216, 387 ; Lord Napier 
forbidden to resort to, 140 ; his 
policy of moderate application 
of, 141 ; envoys warned not to 
commit their governments to 
exercise, 414, 417 ; American 
opinion on the necessity for, 431; 
strict injunctions to American 
and Russian envoys not to resort 
to, 478, 479, 516 ; negotiations 
without support of, useless, 516 ; 
not needed to aid the sale of 
opium, 543 

Forces, numbers of English, 589 : 
of French, 589-590 ; rendezvous 
of, at Shaluitien, 590 
Foreign, traders live in the Fac- 
tories, 71 ; their attitude to- 
wards tho opium trade, 206 ; 
governments and the opium 
question, 208 ; residents, num- 
bers of, 346 ; governments’ 
diffioult position in China, 373 ; 
trade by sea in hands of English 
and Amerioans, 479, 557 ; mer- 
chants’ views, 558 ; official text 
to be authoritative, 561 ; mer- 
chants’ 2 >rivilegcd jjosition, 567 
Foresight required by merchants 
in flays of slow communication, 
342 

Formosa, Dutch settle in, 47 ; 
driven from, 48 ; Emfioror sails 
against, 49 ; English open trade 
with, 02 ; execution of Indian 
surv’ivors of the Ncr6f/f/rfa at, 29J 
Fort Zelandin, built by Dutch, 47 
Forth-Rouen, Baron, French env’oy, 

I protests against assassination of 
Governor Amaral, 340 
Freo labour, emigration of Chineso 
coolies, 401-402 

Free ti'aders, Americans, the, 87, 
109 

French, trade with ^ China, 68 ; 
government negotiates treaty 
with China, 331 ; settlement at 
Shanghai, 348-349 ; envoy waits 
fifteen months for interview with 
High Commissioner, 411 ; guard 
and flog withdrawn from Canton, 
432 ; violate their neutrality and 


attack rebels in Shanghai, 461- 
462 : have little direct trade with 
China, 480 ; chief interest of the, 
protection of the Catholic church, 
480 ; concerted oction with 
England, 483, 495-500, 504-506, 
508-5 1 1 ; negotiations at Tient- 
sin, treaty signed, 527 ; envoy’s 
action re treaty ratification, 
582 ; Convention of Peking, 612, 
614-615. See also Treaties 
French Folly Fort at Canton, taken, 
430 ; re-armed by Chinese, de- 
stroyed by English, 434 
Fu, or Prefecture, 14 
Fukien, turbulent temper of the 
men of, 361 ; spread of rebellion 
in, 449 

Fund. See Consoo 
Fvriout, frigate, on which Lord 
Elgin travelled uj> the Yangtze, 
537 


Gauntlet, Chinn throws down the, 
580 

Genouilly, Adm. Rigault de, com- 
mander of French fleet before 
Canton, 493, 499 

Gentry, explanation of term as 
applied to Chinese, 370 n, ; con- 
servative attitude of, 372 ; 
leaders rewarded, 397 
Giffard, Commander, R.N., as- 
saulted at Whampoa, 375 
Gold, a commodity in China, 469 
Golovin, Theodor, Ru.s.si.iu am- 
bossaelor, 59 

Gough, General Sir Hugh, occupies 
fort guarding Canton, 281 
Government, of China, aidoeracy 
in, 1 ; bureaucracy in, 2 ; de- 
mocracy in, 2 ; Chinese, boats 
carry opium, 195 ; Chinese, con- 
sidovs opium tho reason for war, 
253, 539 ; Chinese, loses sover- 
eignly over Jlacao, 341; in- 
herent weakness in tho Chinese 
system of, 372. See also British ; 
Foreign 

Governor, or Siin-fu, 12 
Goyer, Peter de, Dutch ambassador 
with ICoyzer, 48 

Grain, Intendant, 13 ; junkmen a 
terror to the inhabitants, .392 ; 
jnnks stopped ot Shanghai, 392- 
393 i export ot, prohibited, 534 
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Grand Canal, waterway N. and S., 
294 ; traffic stopped, 206 ; en- 
trances in the hands of Taipings, 
446 

Grand Council, or Committee of 
National Defence, 7 
Grand Secretariat. See Cabinet 
Grandchamps, Col., taken prisoner 
and murdered, 608 
Grant, General Sir J. Hope, English 
commander, 589, 600, 603 ; com- 
municates decision of comman- 
ders to Lord Elgin, 609-610 ; 
supports Lord Elgin, 61 1 ; burns 
Yuenmingyuen, 611 ; slight dif- 
ference with Lord Elgin, 612 
Granville, Earl, his instructions to 
Sir J. Bowring, 403 
Griswold, John N. A., American 
consul at Shanghai, raises Amer- 
ican flag, 348 

Gros, Baron, appointed C'oinuiis- 
saire-extraordinaire, 487 ! his 
instructions, 488 ; arrives at 
Macao, 492 ; Hongkong, 495 ; 
his proposals, 496, ol2 ; his note 
to Com. Yeh, 498 ; to the Court 
of Peking, .lOO-dO? ; his o])itiions, 
610, 658 ; cites tlio Treaty of 
Whampoa, 517 j interviews Chi- 
nese plenipotentiaries, .7 19 ; signs 
Treaty of Tientsin, .■>27 ; leaves 
Shanghai, ,730 ; signs trade ne- 
gotiations, 533 ; returns to Pari-,, 
538 ; declines tho embassy to 
Peking, 573 ; reappointed Am- 
bassador to China, 589 ; w recked 
at Point de Galle, 589 ; com- 
munications with Prince Kung, 
605 ; difficulty in allaying fric- 
tion among the Allies, 608-609 ; 
his opinion on qucistioii of 
penalty, 610-011 ; enters Po- 
king, signs convention and ex- 
changes ratifications, 012 
Ground rent, exemption Inuii, re- 
fused for Macao, 322 ; of Shang- 
hai, 350 


Haikwang Sze, a temple outside 
Tientsin where envoys met Chi- 
nese plenipotentiaries, 019 
Hailing, Manchu general, burns 
himself, 296 

Hainan, act of piracy on English- 
man’s junk at, 405 


Hakkas immigrants, 443 

Hamburgers, trade with China, Ss 

Hangchow, cap. of Chekiang, cap- 
tured by Taipings, 590; atroci- 
ties at, 591 

Hnngki, appointed commissioner 
from Peking, 594 ; goes on board 
Adm. Hope’s ship, 595 ; inter- 
rogates Mr. Parkes, 602 ; saves 
the lives of Mr. Parkes and Mr. 
Loch, 603 

Hankow, in Hupeh, Lord Elgin 
arrives at, 537 ; one of the 
Tientsin treaty ports, 538 ; 
opened, 563 

Han-Lin Yuen, College of Litera- 
tnro, 9 

Hart, Robert, British interpreter 
at Canton, .775 ; sends warning 
memorandum to Mr. Bruce, .57.7 


Hay, Coiimmnder J. C. Dalryniple, 
destroys ))ir.rtical fleets, 41)3 
Headman, ].,ord Napier ranked by 
Cliinese viceroy as, 121; <Us- 
tingiiishcil from Taipan, 156. 
See also Taipan 

Heavy taxation. See ComplBints 
Hengfu, viceroy of Chihli, 678 s his 
dc.spatcli to Mr. Bruce, 578 ; 
exchanges ratifications with Mr. 
Ward, .780 ; attempts peace ne- 
gotiations with Lord Elgin, 59,1, 
.7i)4 ; hiimmoncd on board Adm. 
Hope’s ship, 59.) 

Hielitiii, liead of territorial regi- 
ment, 23 ; of Canton, retiiies^to 
deliver l.nrd Napier’s letter, 123 
Hicn, “district,” 13; Chhliien 
or district magistrate, 14; us 
uses and limits, 16; his functions, 
17; responsibility, 116 . 
Hicnfcng, the Emperor, his legacy 
of inisgnvormnont, 439 ; sup- 
ports Com. Veil, 504 ; <^ues 
nnli-opiuin edict, .)48-.)4.), 
diTh -Mr. Parkes, Mr. Loch, and 
otlicr jirisoncrs to bo “ 

death, 603 ; flees to Jeliol, bOJ ; 
made to express “deep regret, 


Commissioner, powers of a, 
t ; duties of Co-hong assumed 
the, 510. See also Imperial ^ 
Pu, Board of Punishments, 8, 

I’ciliang, Controller-general of, 

Mr Parkes in the prison 
601-602 
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Hingtni, new Hong firm, 102 ; its 
>bniikruptcy, 163 ; settlomoiit of 
claimh, 165 

Ho Kwci-tsing, Nanking viceroy, 
533 ; becomes High Com. for 
Foreign Affairs, 572 ; communi- 
catos with Allies’ envoys, 585 ; 
transmits Allies’ ultimatum, 586 ; 
appeals to English and French 
envoys for help against Taipings, 
591 ; degraded, 591 
Hobson, Dr. Benjamin, English 
pioneer medical missionary, his 
landlord imprisoned for refusing 
to eject him, 368 

Hog Lane, Canton, permission re- 
fused to build bridge over, 386 ; 
granted by convention, 389 
Holland. See Dutch 
Holloa ay. Col. Thomas, nioinbcr of 
the Canton Comniilteo of Con- 
trol, 505 

Homicide, cases of, 101 scq. 

Honan, island oil Canton, held ns 
material guarantee, 498 ; occu- 
pied by tlie Allies, 499 
Hong. See Co-hong ; Debts 
Hongkong, opium ships anchor at, 
178 ; concentration of shipping 
at, 232 ; all ships carrying opium 
ordered to leave, 243, 542 ; ceded 
to the British, 271, 301, 562; 
organisation of go\orninont of, 
277, 287 ; port opened to Chinese 
trade, 287 ; capabilities for trade, 
289 ; staff of Superintendent of 
T'rado transferred from Sfaoao to, 
292 ; declared free port, 292, 
542 ; Chinese trade with, 314, 

335, 336, 562 ; illegal trade in 
opium at, 3 1 6 ; royal charter of, 
321 ; attempt to levy taxes at, 
333 ; smuggling under Chinese 
control at, 336 ; regulations 
affecting trade never enforced, 

336, ,562 ; post olliee opened by 
Sir H, I’ollingi’r, 344; preva- 
lence of piracy rouinl, 404 ; trade 
endangered by rebels, 410 ; un- 
easiness at, 436 ; bread poisoned 
at, 436 ; government passes 
ordinance of neutrality, 449 ; o 
British port, 562 ; garrison re- 
inforced, 585 

Hoorn, Fetor van, Dutch ambas- 
sador to Peking, 49 
Pope, Adm. Sir James, commander 


of British squadron, sails for the 
?eiho, 576 ; asks passage for 
Allied ministers, 577 ; refused, 
577 ; attempts to forc^ passage, 
repiiksod, 578-579 ; wounded, 
579 ; retains command, 589 
Hoppo, administrator of Canton 
customs, 15 ; emoluments and 
costs of office, 34, 68 ; offices 
closed at IMacao, 338 
Hosiwu, Chinese ask Allies not to 
advance beyond, 597 ; request 
not accorded, 508 
Hostility, spirit of, to foreigners at 
Canton, 369, 386, 390, 395 ; 
acts of open, 373 seq., 386-387, 
390-391 ; at Canton, neutrality 
elsewhere, 436 

Houqua, senior Hong merchant, 
his contributions and wealth, 
86 ; transmits \ iceroy’s orders 
to Lord Napier, 125, 129 ; in 
chains, 218 ; meets Lord Elgin’s 
interpreter, 501 

Hsii A-man, killed in a Canton riot, 
327, 373 

Hsiikiu, memorial of, in fn\our of 
opium prohibition, 189 ; dis- 
missed and degraded, 278 
Hsii Kwang-tbin, appointed viceroy 
at Canton, 337 ; High Commis- 
sioner, 394 ; his interview with 
Sir J. Bonham, 394, 397 ; re- 
warded for “managing the bar- 
barians,” 397 ; authorised to 
deal with foreign intercourse, 
399; appointed viceroy of Wu- 
chang to suppress rebellion, 411 ; 
his haughty treatment of Amer- 
ican commissioner, 41 1 ; ordered 
to imestigate cause of Kwangsi 
rebellion, 442 ; degraded, 447 ; 
edict of decapitation against, 447 
Hsii Nai-tsi, memorial of, pro- 
posing legalisation of opium 
trade, 18.5-187 

IIu Pii, or Board of Kevetiue, 7 
Hung Siii-lsueii, Tien Wang, leader 
of the Taiping rebollion, 442 ; 
his early history, 443-444 ; oc- 
cupies Yunganohow, besieged, 
cuts his way out, 444 ; besieges 
Changsha, assumes Imperial at- 
tributes, 444, 450 ; takes Nan- 
king, 445 ; error of going N. in- 
step of E., 445 ; despatches 
army to take Peking, 445 ; sends 
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second army to support tlio tirst, 
446 ; loyalty of his followers, 450 

Hung Tf^-tsuen, brother of Hung 
Siu-tsiien, claims to be the 
Ticnteh, 443 

Hunter, American ship captured by 
the Doris, 55 

Hwaiking, in Shansi, taken by Tai- 
pings, 446 

Hwang En-tung, treasurer of 
Kwangtung, 320 ; governor of 
Kwangtung, 377 

Hwang Tsung-han, Commissioner 
Yeh’s successor, 509 ; his pro- 
clamation enjoining peace, 531 ; 
superseded as High Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs, 572 

Hwashana, appointed plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate the Treaties 
of Tientsin, 477. 518-519, 533 ; 
threat of decapitation, 529 n. 


Ides, Everard Ysbrandt, Russian 
envoy, 60 

Ignatieff, General, Enssian envoy 
to Peking, 580 ; exchanges rati- 
fications at Peking, 582 ; dis- 
suades Prince Kung from leaving 
Peking, 612 ; presses for cession 
of territory by bribes and threats, 
613 ; gains his point, 014 
llipu, a ilanchu, viceroy of Nan- 
king, 268 ; deprived of office, re- 
stored, negotiates Treaty of Nan- 
king, dies as High Commissioner 
for Canton, 279 ; thanks tho 
English for kind treatment of 
prisoners, 295 ; signs Treaty of 
Nanking, 297 ; appointed iligh 
Commissioner, 320 
Imperial, Clansmen, 5 ; High Com- 
missioner, Kin-chai, 15 
Import, cargo monopoly of security 
merchant, 75 ; trade fli.sorgaii- 
ised by Taiping rebellion, 464- 
466 ; of cotton and linen fabrics, 
iron, leather, 475 ; demand for 
revision of, duties, 488. See also 
Broadcloth ; Inland dvies 
Importers of opium, sign declara- 
tion never to return to Canton, 
230 ,- deportation order carried 
out against, 243 

Indemnities, to British govern- 
ment by Convention of Chiicnpi, 
27 1 ; by Convention of Canton, 


283 ; money, paid in silver, 304 ; 
war, 570 ; demanded by Allies, 
596, 614-615 ; for prisoners, 610 
Indian Jlutiny delays the settle- 
ment of tho China question, 490 
Inflexible, H.5I.S., Commissioner 
Yeh detained on board, at Wham- 
poa, 503 

Tnlnnd dues, on imports, 334 ; on 
silk, 334 

Innes, James, arson committed by, 
108 ; goods seized ex ship Or- 
well, 152 ; ordered to leave, 196 ; 
his sec|uestratpd opium, 225 ; 
protp.sts against orders, 230 
Inscriptions commemorative of 
“managing the barbarians,” 397- 
398 

Instinctive effort to supply com- 
modities for treasure, 203 
Instructitins, Lord Palmerston’s, to 
the Elliots, 272-273, App. B, 
626 seq., App. C, 630, App. D, 
631, -tpp. F, 630 scq. ; to Sir H. 
Pottinger, 28S, App. K, 655 seq., 
App. h, 659 .seq. ; to Sir J. F. 
Davis, 3S3-3S5 ; British govern- 
ment s, to Sir J. Bowring on re- 
vision of treaties, 414-415; Lord 
Aberdeen’s, to Sir H. Pottinger, 
Apj). -M. 662-663, App. X, 664 ; 
App. 0, 665 seq., App. T, 668- 
669 ; Lord Clarendon S, to Sir J. 
Bowring, ^il>p. Q> 670 seq., .4pp. 
R, (-.74 seq., App. 683 
Tnsurrretions, notes of vfirious, ‘toJ. 

Sec also Rebellion ; Taipings 
Jnlogritv. Seo Commercial 
Interest' rates of, high in China, b», 

International Law new to the 
Chinese, 339, 500 ^ 

Interpreter’s heavy fees, i4, l» 
Isinayloff, Lcoff, Russian ambas- 
sador, 60 ^ 

Italians trade with China, oJ 


ickson, R. B., British viue-consul 
at Canton, assaulted and robbed 
by Chinese, 374 

iriine, first steamer, forbidden to 

irtuAo^William. Britisli merohanL 
131 ; compromiso with 
luorchants arranged by, Idi? 
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Juliiistoii, Alexander, Lord Napier’s 
’ private secretary, 120 
JudRc, An-cha Shih-sze, 12 
Juilin, viceroy of Chihli, 601 
Jurisdiction, Chinese, over Macao, 
43, 44 ; Macao under Chineso 
fiscal, 45 ; criminal, 99, 100, 564 ; I 
Chinese, over foreigners, 313; 
civil, 564-565. See also Extra- 
territoriality. 


Kaifeng, besieged by Taipings, 
saved by rising of Yellow River, 
445 

Kamarski-astrog, Russian fort, 59 
Kan Wang, the Shield Prince, 
451 

Kaomiao, small temple where Mr. 
Parkes and Mr. Loch were re- 
moved from the King Pu, (i02 
Kapsingmoon, opium ships anchor 
at, 178, 202 

Kapsuimoon, opium sliips anchor 
at, 178 ; appointed ancliorage for 
merchant ships, 262 
Kearny, Commodore, I'.S.N., will 
not sanction opium smuggling, 
292 

Keating, Turner & Co.’s claim 
against, 152 

Kelung, in Formosa, Dutch build 
blockhouse at, 48 
Kennedy, Thomas, master of llio 
-4rroH', 422 ; his testimony, 424 
Keppcl, Commodore Harry, com- 
mander at Fatshan Crook, 493 
Keys, Capt., cominniids detach- 
ment for arrest of Commissioner 
Yeh, 502 

Koyzer, Jacob de, Dutch envoy, 
endeavours to secure trading 
privileges, 48 

Kinkhta, trade mart on tiie Rus- 
sian frontier, 61 ; treaties signed 
at, lii, 62 

Kinking, the Emperor, 439 
Kiangsu, province, devastated bj' 
rebels, 456 

Kienlung, the Emperor, 439 
Kikung, viceroy of Canton, 320 
King, diaries W., American mer- 
chant, petitions the commis- 
sioner, 226 

King George, case of boy acci- 
dentally wounded on, 101 


1 

I^nqua, bankrupt Hong firm, 
164 

Kishen, viceroy of ChihH, 266 ; is- 
sues instructions re white flag, 
208 ; his policy of conciliation, 
269-270 ; carries out terms of 
convention, 277 ; his fall and 
transportation, 279-280 ; his re- 
turn to office, 280 ; text of pas- 
sages, to which exception .was 
taken, in his notes to the pleni- 
potentiaries, .4pp. E, 633 
Kite, armed brig, wrecked, 267— 
268 ; refugees from, released, 
277 

Kiukiang, on the Yangtze, one of 
the Tientsin Treaty ports, 538 ; 
opened, 563 

Kiiingchow , treaty port, 562 ; 
opened, 563 

Kiying, High Commissioner, a 
Jlanchu, 297 ; signs Treaty of 
Nanking, 297, 510; appointed 
viceroy, 320 ; invited to Hong- 
kong for exchange of ratifications, 
321 ; signs supplementary treaty 
of the Rogue, 321, 520; aji- 
pointed viceroy of Canton, 326 ; 
goes to Canton to negotiate with 
51r. Cushing, 326 ; opposed by 
war-party, 333 : his cimraeter, 
33li-337 ; oixiered to Peking, 337, 
391 ; appointed Pre.sident of tho 
Board of War, 337 ; degraded 
by the Emperor Hieufeng, 337 ; 
his action in tho caso of assault 
at Canton, 374 ; his rcplj' to Sir 
J. Davis, 37.5-376, .548 ; his at- 
titude on the (|uehlion of “ entry 
to the city,” 377 ; driven from 
his position by popular agitation, 
378; difficulty of his position 
compared to President Roo.se- 
velfs re Japanese pupils, 378- 
379 ; his ))osition weakened, 389 ; 
anxious to maintain peace, 399 ; 
his powers denied, .515; sketch 
of his career, .519-520; inter- 
venes in Tientsin negotiations, 
520 ; confronted by his memorial 
to the Emperor, 520-521 ; ro- 
turns to Poking, liis fate, .524 ; 
liis reply to Sir 11. I’ottingor, 
546-547 

Klcczkowski, Count, bears Jf. do 
Bourboulon’s despatch to tlio 
Poiho, 415 ; App. S, 683 n. 
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Koerhangah, governor of Kiangsii, 
receives the treaty-revision en- 
voys, 415 ; professes liinisolf 
powerless to control the soldiery 
around Shanghai, 460 
Kotow, at Chinese Court, 48, 40, 54, 
57, 478, 560 ; refused by Ameri- 
can Minister, 580 

Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, 
Capt. Elliot opens fire on war- 
junks at, 242 ; ceded to British 
in perpetuity, 615 
Koxinga. See Cheng Cheng-kung 
Kropotoff, Russian ambassador, 
signs convention, 62 
Kulangsu, island in Amoy harbour, 
291; held in pledge, 315, 336; 
Amoy consulate established at, 
363 

Kuldja, cap. of Hi, transfrontier 
trade mart, 476 ; Convention of, 
476 

Kumsingmonn, smugglers’ settle- 
ments at, 376, .740 
Kung, Prince, Emperor Ilionfcng's 
younger brother, releases Mr. 
Parkes and Mr. Loch, 603 ; ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary, 60 1 ; 
asks for suspension of hostilities, 
604 ; his cominunicationa to 
Lord Elgin and Baron Oros, 604- 
605 ; demands compensation for 
the sack of Yuenmingyuen, 607 ; 
alarmed, 612 

Kunr/ Pu, Board of Works, 8 
Kwangchow-tu, attacked at Can- 
ton, 378 

Kwangsi, province, incipient re- 
bellion in, 389 ; rebellion spreads 
in, 440—442 , 448-449 ; men of, 
the zealots of the rebellion, 451- 
452 ; Catholic missions in, 480 
Kwangtung, province, incipient re- 
bellion in, 389 ; coast infested 
with pirates, 404, 405 ; insurrec- 
tions in, 440-442, 448-449; mi'ii 
of, the zealots of the leljellioii, 
451-4.72; Catholic missions in, 
480 

Kweiliang, appointed plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate the Treaties of 
Tientsin, 477 ; appointed pleni- 
potentiary-extraordinary, 618- 
519, 533 ; threat of decapitation 
against, 329, n. ; continues nego- 
tiations, 596 

Kvcilin, cap. of Kwangsi, 444 


Lady Hughes, the, Chinese killed 
during salute firing, 102; gun- 
ner, last Englishman to be given 
up to Chinese trial, 244 

Lady Mary ]\'ood, paddle steamer 
from Hongkong to Shanghai, 
343 

Lady Melville, the, crew involved 
in death of a n oman, 104 

Lagrenc, Thcodose 31. 31. J. de, 
Prciich envoy, arrives at 3Iacao, 
331 ; signs Treaty of IVhampoa, 
331 ; obtains religious toleration, 
331-332 

Lampoco, old Portuguese trading 
port, 42 

Land tax, 30 

Lannoy, 31., consul-general for Bel- 
gium, 332 

Lanturc, 31. d'Escayrnc de, taken 
prisoner, 601 ; released, 608 

Law, Chinese crimin.il, siiminarised, 
1 10 ; of Rnglaiid and China com- 
pared, 110 

Lay, (r. 'I’milescimt, fii'st British 
consul at Foochow, his concilia- 
tory policy, 361 ; miserably 
hmi.scd outside Foochow, 361- 


362 

Lay, Horatio Nelson, interpreter 
to the bearers of notes to Soo- 
ehow, 508 ; intervious Kiying, 
.720 ; his overbearing attitude, 
521-524 ; lu.s uork on the trade 
tariff negotiations, 533 

Lee, gunboat, escort to Lord Elgin, 
fired on by Taiping batteries, 
537 . „ 

Lee Pu, Board of Ceremonies, 8 

Legalisation, of opium trade ex- 
pected, 191, 3.78; question re- 
opened, 488, .749 ; conditional, of 
opiiiin trade, 53.7 ; advised, 546 ; 
eflected, 5.75 . 

Leopard, H.3I.S., remains outside 


the Mogiie. 98 

■ItcT, Lord Napier’s, tothevmerny 
announcing his arrivol, 122; re- 
fused by officials, 123; Lord 
Palmerston’s, 265, 266, 398, App. 
A, 621 ; from the Prcsid^t ot 
the U.S.A., 323, 326 Baron 
Gros’, 599 ; Lord Elgin s, 599, 
Quoon’s, to be delivered to the 
Emperor ot an audience, > 
605 ; text of Lord Palmerston s 
private, to Capt. Elliot, App. G, 
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041 ; about cession of Hongkong, 
’ App. H, 647. See also Sir J. 

Bow ring; Dr. P. Parker 
Li Hiing-chnng, distinguishod scho- 
lar of Liiohowfu, raises militia, 
448 ; appointed governor of Ki- 
angsu, 448 

Li Pu, or Civil Office, 7 ; Hwash- 
ana, president of the, 518 
Liberty to trade, international 
question of, 138 

Licensing of Canton merchants 
proposed, 334 

Liljvalch, Carl Frederick, Com- 
missioner for Sweden and Nor- 
way, 332 

Lin Tse-sii, Commissioner, his early 
rise to power, 214 ; arrives at 
Canton, 21.i ; orders loreign 
merchants to surrender oi>ium, 
21.5-217; 111 -oclnination, 222; 
re-opens trade 233 ; his action, 
with regard to the death of Lin 
Wei-hi, 238-23!), 243, 240; his 
motives, 247-2 M); proclamalion 
against the use of opium, 250 ; 
makes his declaration of war, 
203 ; his policy opposed by 
Kishen, 200-270 ; his restoration 
to office, 442 ; appointed High 
Commissioner toauppre&.s liwangsi 
rebellion, dies on the way, 442 
Lin Wei-hi, killed in allray at Hong- 
kong, 237 ; demand for murderer’s 
siu'render, 243 ; war-junks sent 
to demand murderer, 240 
Lin Yun-ko, viceroy at Foochow, a 
Chinese, opposes jllauchu policy, 
301 

Lintin, anchorage of, 154; opium 
trade moved to, 178, 17!) ; opium 
ships of many nationalities at, 
105 ; piratical fleet destroyed by 
H.jVl.S. fiiir prise at, 400 ; closed 
to opium, 511 

Loan, first C'liiueso go\ eminent 
foreign, .532 and n. 

Loch, Henry H., jirivate secretary 
to Lord Elgin, 59!), 000 ; taken 
prisoner and brutally treated, 
001 ; released, 003 
Lockhart, Dr. W., English rais.sion- 
ary, attacked at Tsingpu, 392 
Lorcha, term explained, 400 n. 
See also Arrmn 

Lowrie, Rev. W. M., American mis- 
sionary, killed by pirates, 392 


Lu, Canton viceroy, delivers his 
orders to the Heng merchants, 
125 ; his policy, 14^144 ; de- 
prived of office, rank, etc., 278 
Luo, Abbe de, French interpreter, 
taken prisoner, 601 ; fate un- 
certain, 008 

Lungwen, appointed assistant com- 
missioner, 278 ; reaches Canton, 
282 


Macao, Portuguese colony, 43 ; 
Portuguese claim of independ- 
ence for, 43 ; British forces sent 
to, but withdraw n, 41; Portu- 
guese compelled to surrender 
Chinese criminals, 45 ; bccoines 
base for the trade of all nations, 
40; arrival of English at, 51; 
trading fees compared with those 
at Whampoa, 78; Chinese criminal 
jurisdiction in, 100; anchorage 
of, 154 ; closed to opium trade, 
178; superintendent and mor- 
chants take up residence at, 233 ; 
Copt. Elliot leaves, English ex- 
|)c!lcd from, 23!) ; depot for 
English goods refused at, 258 ; 
merchant ships anchored at, 202 ; 
status of, 321, 322 ; declared 
within the dominions of the 
Emperor of Chinn. 337, 338 ; 
declared free port by Portuguese, 
338 ; China loses her sovereignty 
over, 341 

Macartney, Earl of, his embassy to 
China, .51 

Maegregor, Francis ('., first British 
consul nt Canton, 303 

McLane, Robert Jl., American com 
missioner, refused an interview, 
412; envoy in the first attempt 
to revise treaties, 114-415; ar- 
rives at the Peiho in ship of war, 
bhnmerid rece])tinn, 410 ; advises 
neutrality, 451 

Jlngist rate, District, or Ch ih-h icn, 1 4 ; 
his functions as mn>or, 17 ; ns 
police magistrate, 18, 372 ; his 
salary and expenses, 30 

Mails, average time taken by the, 
345 

Maimaichen, trade mart on Russo- 
Chinese frontier, 473 

Maitland, Adm. Sir Frederick, 
visits Canton, 158 
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Malcolm, Major, socrotary to Sir 
H. Pottinger’s mission, 2!)0 '* 

Malwa opijim, importation of, 170, 
545 

Manchu, nobles, posts reserved for, 
3 I garrisons maintained by 
tribute, 3 ; officials statesman- 
like, 317 ; garrison of Nanking 
slaughtered, 445 

Manchu Military Organisation, 21 ; 
garrisons, 22 

Manchus, Tsing dj-nasty, extend 
dominions S., 2 ; small propor- 
tion of, holding appointments, 
3 ; and English first meet in 
battle. 295 ; light to the death, 
295, 296 ; check Russia's advance 
to the E., 472 

Marques. M., interpreter to Baron 
Gros, 521 

Marshall, Humphrey, American 
commissioner, endeavours to ob- 
tain interview, 411-412 

Martin, Dr., interpreter to Mr 
Reed, 522 

Martin, B. Montgomery, colonial 
treasurer at Hongkong, assaulted 
and robbed at Canton, 374 

MMtinov, Colonel, bears Rus.sinn 
Treaty of Tientsin to St. J’eteiv- 
r’6^' quick journey, 

Mary Bannatync, British sliip, sea- 
men assaulted, 386 

Mascarenhas, George, reaches Fu- 
kien and establishes trade, 42 

Maxim, Chinese, for dealing with 
foreigners. 111 

Measurement fees, and increased 
exactions, 66 ; scale of, 77 

Medhurst, Bev. Dr. W. H., Engli.sl, 
missionary, attacked at Tsingpu, 


Medicinal drug, import of opiu! 

sancfioiied as a, 173 
Meeting of Chinese gentry at Cai 
"Pposing the placards, 371 
Mello, Alfonso Martins de, Porti 
guese envoy, 42 

^ British governmen 
148, 184, 185, 188, 189-191, 2.51 
2u.i ; of Shanghai merchants t 
bir &. Bonham, 469 
MtTitons, Baron dc, interpreter t 
French Mission, 58!) j accom 
p.nnics secretary with Baron Groi 
letter, oUQ 




Mcropr, first sliiji engaged in E 
coast opium traffic, 180 
Motropolitnn Administration, its 
powers, system, etc., 6 
Mexican dollar, attempt to circulate 
the, 470 

Mexicans trade with China, .59 
Miaotao islands, hold by Ihc 
English, 612 

jMingshen, Chine.se commissioner 
from Peking, .iSS 
Missionaries, Roman Cntliolie, or- 
dered to leave China, 01 ; French, 
at Shanglini, 461 ; demands for 
the greater security of, 484, 488 ; 
English and American, protest 
against opium trade, 550-551; 
first Protestant, 565 ; increased 
numbers of, .jli.T ; privileges ac- 
corded to Protestant and Catholic, 
5(i.5-5ti(i 

Jfoncy .stringency, 468-471 
Mongol, liorsemcn claim to have 
e.xiprminnted Tniping insurgents, 
446 ; bravery of the, cavalry, 593 
Mongolian !5uperinlcndcncy, office 
of, ,S 

Mongols, nr Moguls, extend do- 
minions S.. 2 

Monopoly, Cbiucse, prednininntos, 
76 ; praetieal, enjt)yecl by foreign 
traders, 8.7; Englisli, uliolishcd, 
CIniiese, maintained, 16!); of 
Co-hong Iiljolished, 367 ; ntteni))t 
to re\ivo Co-hong, 33.'), 3!)4 ; by 
Chinese of inland opium trade, 
55.5 ; jjroliibition of, in French 
Treaty of 'Tientsin, 503. See also 
Coinplaints 

Montaiibon, (!enrrnl, French com- 
iimnder, .58!) ; proposes to move 
to the protection of Soochoa-, 
5!)1 ; occupies Yuenniingyiien, 
61)6; supports Baron Gros, 611 
Mcmiigiiv, I.. N. iM. do. first 
Frmieli consul at Sliaiiglmi, 316 
Moral, sin, question of, 184 ; argu- 
ment against opium, 201, 550; 
position of Franco, 483 ; support 
promised by Bussia, 510 ; sup- 
port of tbo .Amcriciui and Russian 
envoys, 513, 510 

Morrison, Dr, Kobert, Chinese seere- 
tiiry and interpreter to the Boyal 
Commissinn, 11!); dies, 128; 
iniuigurnlos inoilcni J’rotestaiit 
missions, 565 
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Most-favonred-natinn clause, Eng- 
luiid’s position, 310, 41-t; eoii- 
taiiiod in Ercnoli Iroatj’, 418, 527 ; 
ji'i'iintod to Eussia, 525 ; to 
Ainoricu, 520 ; llm clause, 570 
Moveniont of armed force to 
Heungshan, 23!) 

llowcpia, Hong merchant, 125, 120 ; 
in cliuins, 218 

Jirnohangah, primo minister, de- 
gradinl with Kiying, 337 
Ulnrldy KIiil, huttli' of, 400 
Jliiirliead, Hev. \V., English mis- 
sionary, attacked at 'J'singpn, 302 
JInravien, t'nnnt, governor of E. 
Siberia, 472; signs 'IVeaty of 
Aigim, 477 ; ahsorhs territory 
E. of Shilka into Xiussiau du- 
minions, 477 

Murder, of six Englishmen at 
Jlwangehnki, 300- 301 ; of Ereneh 
missionary in Knangsi, 4S0 
jrnvln, l-‘resideut of the Hoard of 
VVar, 507 


Namoa, opium ships stationed at, 
180; smugglers’ settlement at, 
370 

Nanking, treaty signed, 207 ; treaty 
discussed, 208, 200 ; taken by 
Taipings, 445. 452-453, 457 ; 
treaty port, 502 ; opened, 503 : 
held by 'rai])ings, 581, 500 
Nanpien village burnt, 434 
Nantai, Eooeliow consulate moved 
to, 302 

Napier, William John, Lord, ap- 
Ijointed Chief Superintendent of 
Hritish Trade in China, 110; his 
instructions, 120, 121 ; arrives at 
Jlacao, 121 ; his letter to the 
viceroy, 122; refuses to substi- 
tute ■■ petition ” for " letter,” 
124 ; his rece])tion of Chinese 
otlicials, 133, 134; forces passage 
of the Hogue, 130 ; agrees to 
leave Canton, 137 ; dies at Jlacao, 
138 ; his jMliey and difficult 
position, 141, 144; organi-sed 
post-office at Canton, 344 
National ocpiality, 157, 309, 548 ; 
American question ot, 327. See 
also National status 
National status, 559-501 
Naval rciirisals oommonco the war, 
429 


Negotiations, attempted by Chinese, 
593-595 ; continued, 590 ; re- 
opened, 597 

Neptune, the, sailors involved in 
di.sturbaucc, 103 

Nerbudda, the, wrecked off For- 
mosa, 293 

Nerchinsk, or Nipchu, 59 ; first 
Chinese tu-aty signed at, 00, 
472-473 

Neutral, nations carry English 
goods, 230, 257 ; trade continues, 
259 ; Franco and America re- 
main, 432 ; rest of Chinese Em- 
pire remains, 430 ; the foreign 
potters decide to remain, 454; 
foreign settlements at Shanghai, 
45!) ; llussia and America remain, 
510-511; provisions for, trade, 
570 

Ncttchwang, treaty port, 5112 
Nionfei, a band of rebels, 450 
Nikolaievsk, Russian tott n at mouth 
of the Amur, 473 

Niiig))o, early I'ortuguese colony, 
42 ; East India Co. endeavours 
to open trade at, 53 ; blockade 
established at, 2110 ; English enter 
nnopposed, 291 ; opened as 
treaty port, 359 ; trade disa))- 
)>oint‘ing, 359-300 ; convoying at, 
407-409 ; conditions of life at, 
419-420; disturbed state of, 
44!) ; opium seized at, 548 ; 
official collection of opium duty 
at, 551 

Nijjchu. See Nerchinsk 
Niu Kien, viceroy of Nanking, signs 
Treaty of Nanking, 297 ; degraded 
and condemned to death, 297 
Nobility, titles and degrees of, 5 
Noble, -Mrs., ttife of Kite's sailing- 
master, imprisoned in a cage, 
207-2118 ; released, 277 
Norman, Jlr. de, attachi to Mr. 
Bruce, 599 ; taken prisoner and 
murdered, 008 
Nortt'ay. See Svreden 
Notifications, Capt. Elliot’s, 224, 
229, 234, 244, 271 ; Dr. Parker’s, 
433 


Oath of “ no opium,” 232 
Obstruction of treaties by interested 
Chinese, 333, 334 
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Offence, British go\ orninont uh- 
coiiscious o£ causing, to tho 
CluncscjSHO i 

Offcnsi\o pi'ocliunation, nnmutl, 160 

Officials, tlio Chinese, 2(i ; their 
eraolumoiits and charges, 3'), ."i 10 ; 
goodfinancicis, 203 ; punishment 
of, 270. See also Corruption 

Ohphant, L., sociotarj to Lord 
KIgin’s nussion, 308 ; repiesciits 
].,oid Elgin 111 the trade negotia- 
tions, r>33 

Opiiini, no e^aetioiis le\ led on 
foieigii, 70 ; ineieased iiiiporla- 
tion of, 82, 1()8, .540, .5t4; one 
of the taetois ot Anieiicaii tiade, 
83; tiist lefeienoe to, 171; 
Clnnese alone smoke, 172 ; foreign, 
fiist introduced into China. 173 ; 
duty on, 174, 177, 20.5, .533, 540, 
o31 ; edicts against and prohibi- 
tion ot, 173, 17.5, 17h, 178, 

183, 184, o48-.54y ; diaiii on 
siher rclieied hv, 17.5, .540 ; 
Bengal, 170; Main a, 170, .54.5 ; 
Persian, 177, 34.5 ; Turkey, 177, 
043 ; Canton pint closed to, 17.8, 
040 ; E. coast tiade in, 1S0-1S2, 
040; actiio ineusuios against, 
1113; seired, li)(i ; tiade chi eked, 
200 ; tables slum nig kinds anil 
amounts shipped to China, 20'», 
210 ; last chests of, deluded, 

221 ); smuggling io\i\ed, 232, 
Chinn’s reason for w.ir, 2.53, .530, 
048 ; coinpeiibation foi , 30.5-307 ; 
question not settled b^ the war, 
310 ; American tieaty proiisioiis 
against, 330 ; not dnectly men- 
tioned in English tieaties, 330 ; 
legalisation ot, 338, 333, .5.53, 
trade at Shanghai, 33h, .540; 
trade ffourishes dm nig lebelhoii, 
4 (j5-4(j 0 ; not Engl.ind's letison 
for war with China, .53!) ; elleets 
of secrecy on, trade, 340 ; eom- 
bination of officials and, traders, 
040-341^; importers avoid treaty 
ports, .541 ; stations of, store- 
slnps,^ 342 ; method of distribu- 
tion, 342-543 ; transport of, 345 ; 
Bntish policy on the, question, 
54.5-.548 ; movement in England 
against, 630 ; American anti- 
opmm sentiment, 531—532 ; ques- 
tion settled, 554—535 ; table of 
bhipiiient and consumption of, 550 


Order, Cominissionor Lin’s, toforeigii 

merchants, 213-217 
Ortliodos, use of term, 480 n. 
Oulport, a free port with trade al- 
togctlici ill Clnnese liands, 360 


Palikiao, Allies force the passage of 
tho budge ot, 603 
Palinei-itoii, Loid, Ins instriiotions 
to kind Xupier, 120 ; offends 
Clnnese piejiidiees, 121 ; lepeots 
Ins prohibition ot communicating 
through Hong inciehants, 144 ; 
his despatch lonceimng the pie- 
\eutioii ot sli angulation, 191); 
his policj, 261 ; his instructions 
to tho plenipotentiaries, 272-273 ; 
510, App. B, 626, App. D, 631, 
App. E, 633, App. E, 636 ; lus 
insti net urns to Sir H. Pottinger, 
288, Vpp K, 635, App. L, 659 ; 
diatt tioivty prepaied by, 299, 
App. B, 626, App. C, 630; dis- 
iqipioMs of (.'imsenlion of 1846, 
3st) ; lus instiuctioiis to Sir J P. 
L)a\ IS 10 Jlr. Compton, 383-384 ; 
his osjiosition of the attitude to 
|ji> maintained by Uoveniment 
ii‘l»iesentati\es in China, 384- 
.183 ; his insti actions to the 
consul at Canton, 386 ; approces 
ot Mr Alcock's decisUB action, 
3')4 ; his iipimuii on escessite 
iiillutum ot lapital piinishineiit 
ill China, 395; his mstiuctions 
to 5li. Bonham, 396-397 ; Ins 
Miath at Chincso pcrhdy, 398 ; 
semis sealed letter to Peking, 
31)8-39!) ; uppeols to tho couiitiy, 
427 ; pi lino minister, 583 ; state- 
iiiiMit of lesult of instructions 
giten to plcnipotentiaiies, App. 
G, a, (> 13 , lesnlt ot demands, App. 
(}, h, 1. 13 See also Letter 
Parker, Or. I’etoi, Aineiiean cliargo 
d’affaires, approves of Sir J. J. 
Davis’ action at Canton, 388 ; 
fails to obtain interview, 411; 
ills proposals for the revision of 
treaties, 416-417 ; his 
fails, 418 ; his notification, 433 ; 
his policy, 485; unable to co- 
operate witli Lord Elgin, 491 ; 
letteis to Sir J. Bowrmg re wa 
plans, App. G, 685, App. V, 689 
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I’arkor, Koar-Adm. Sir William, 
‘’appointed commander-in-chio£ o£ 
naval forces, 288 

Parkes, Harry S., British consul at 
Canton, 422 ; his action on the 
Arrow, 422 ; his youth and 
clinracter, 426 ; demands apology 
for the a^air of the Arrow, 420 ; 
refuses to accept return of the 
prisoners, 427, 428 ; assists in 
capture of Com. Yoli, 502 ; 
appointed member of Canton 
Committee of Control, 505 ; prac- 
tically governor of Canton, 506 ; 
his opiniuns, 506 ; letter to Lord i 
Elgin, 530-531 ; summoned to 
attend Lord Elgin as interpreter, 
589 ; takes prominent part in 
negotiations, 595-596, 599 ; 

placed in control at Tientsin, 
596 ; sent to interview High 
Com. at Tuiigchow, 598 ; takes 
Loi'd Elgin’s letter to the High 
Com., 599-000 ; at Clumgkiawan, 
600 ; taken prisoner, interro- 
gated, and brutally treated, 601- 
602 ; released, 002, 003 j his 
disinterested conduct during im- 
prisonment, 606 

Parsees import Malwa opium, 207 

Pa.sscnger-boats, i.e. opium boats, 
183 ; ordered to bo abolished, 
193 ; opium trade still curried 
on in, 195 

Passive resistance, Chinesa sullen 
spirit of, 427, 430, 501 

Passports, demanded for British 
subjects, 222 ; promised on con- 
dition of'surrouder of opium, 223 ; 
when required, 503 

Pearl, ship scut by Lord Elgin to 
Calcutta, 491 

Pearl of the Sea, fort, captured, 
429 

Peiho river, plenipotentiaries sail 
to the, nith Lord Palmerston’s 
letter, 266 ; negotiations to be 
conducted at the mouth of the, 
289 ; the quartette of envoys 
proceed to the, 511 

Peitang, ratifications of American 
treaty exchanged at, 580 ; cam- 
paign from, to Peking, 593- 
598 

Peking, demands for the residence 
of foreign envoys at, 414, 417, 484, 
487, 506 ; question of opening 


» 

f iCgotiations at, 493-494 ; notes 
0 the Court of, 506, 513 ; replies 
from the Court of, SOlj^lO ; re- 
fusal to admit fomign envoys to, 
517 ; Court of, recognises the 
seriousness of its situation, 519; 
Russian envoys in exceptional 
cases to be received at, 525 ; 
American, 526 ; French, 527 ; 
stipulation for residence at, only 
in English Treaty of Tientsin, 529, 
535, 560 ; excluded from foreign 
traders, 535 ; hostile prepara- 
tions at, 575 ; Russian legation 
installed at, oSO ; American en- 
voy arrives at, dismissed from, 
580 ; occupied by Allies, 607 ; 
walls of, 608 n. ; ratidcations 
of treaties exchanged at, 612 ; 
Allies evacuate, 612; Convention 
of, 612-615 

Penult}', question of the, to be 
demanded for Chinese treachery, 
608, 010 

Peninsular & Oriental Co. begin 
monthly steamer service to Hotig- 
kong, 343 

People, with regard to the law, 19 ; 

conservatism of the villoge, 20 
Perestrello, Rafael, 41 
Permit to go to Canton issued to 
taipans and merchants, not to 
headmen, 128 

Persian opium, importation of, 177, 
545 

Persigny, Count de, French am- 
bassador in London, 483 
Peruvians trade with China, 59 
Pescadores Islands occupied by 
Dutch, 47 

Petitions, presented at city gate, 
123; to Chinese authorities, 156, 
158. See also C. Elliot ; Napier; 
Regulations 

Petroff, first Russian envoy to 
China, 59 

Pettlin, Evashko, Russian envoy to 
Peking, 59 

Pikwei, governor of Kwanglung, 
restoied to his position by the 
Allies, 504 ; conditions imposed 
on, 505 

Pilgrimages to the temples at Can- 
ton, 396 

Pilot, compulsory at 5Iaoao, fees, 
74 ; licences, 670 
Ping Pu, Board of War, S 
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Piracy, rampant on the coast, 389, 
392 ; suppression and revival of, 
403-4Q.4 ; suppression of, under- 
taken by British navy, 405, 455, 
504 ; measures for tlio Buppivs- 
sion of, 488, 504 

Pii-ates, turned lioncst, vio with 
Portuguese in convoying, 407 ; 
fight between Portuguese and, 
408. See also Ivwnngtung 

Pii'es, Tlionie, Portuguese envoy, 
dies in ]irison, 42 

Placards, at Canton against the 
Knglislt, 370-371, 420 ; take the 
place of the jjress, 371 : vinre 
the gossip of the tea-shops, 371— 
372 ; against “ entry to the 
city,” 377, 390 ; against for- 
eigners at Shanghai, 420 

Pleasiu'c, foreigners not allowed to 
wander into the. country for, 375. 
See also liegidatiuns 

Pledge, places liekl in. Sec ivu- 

langsu ; Chusuii 

Plowden, William Henry C'hichely, 
appointed second su)ierintendont 
under Lord Xapier, 1 19 

Plymouth, I'.S. frigate, action of, 
421 

Poppy, early mention of, in Chinese 
literature, 171. Sec ul.so Opium 

Port charges not to bo lo\ie<l at 
Hongkong, 271 

Portugal, first European nation to 
open intercourse with China, 4[ 

Portuguese, embassies, 42 ; trade 
declines at Macao, 4(i ; interpose 
against English traders, 5 1 ; avow 
their inability to afford jn'otection 
to British subjects, 257-258, 338 ; 
desire exemption from ground 
rent for Jlacso, 322 ; declare 
Macao free port, 338 ; undertake 
most of the convoying, 4<J7 ; 
beaten by Cantonese at Xingpo, 
408 

Postal facilities, non-existent till 
1834, 344, 543; post-office or- 
ganised by Lord Napier at Can- 
ton, 344 ; at Hongkong, 344. 
See also Kates 

Pottingcr, Colonel Sir Henry, ap- 
pointed sole plenipotentiary, 288 ; 
his in.structions, 288, 510, App. 
K, (155, App. L, G59; 8tartsN.,291; 
stops the sci/.ure of Chinese junks, 
292 ; signs the Treaty of Noukiog, 


I 


297 : offers co-operation in sup- 
pressing smuggling, 320 ; sf)- 
pointetl governor of Hongkong, 
321, App. O, 1)05 ; signs supple- 
mentary treaty of the Bogue, 
321 ; goes to Hongkong, 309 ; 
hi.s attitude towards English 
merchants in the Canton riot, 
309-370 ; his proposals on the 
opium (piestion, 540 
Po\M-r.s, treaty, Briltsli, French, 
Amerieun, Hii.ssiun, work in con- 
cert, 478 ; endeavour to obtain 
improved relations with China, 
479 ; the question of full, 513-514 
Prefect, ('hih-ju, 14 
Pri’judiees, Chinese. See Lord 
i’almer.ston 

Pretext, statement of the Chamber 
of Commorec treated us, 218 
Primorsk, Hussian province, 477 
Prisoners, foreign residents prac- 
tically, 217; demands for re- 
storation, 003-007 ; fate of the 
thirty-nine, 008 

Procedure with regard to, opium, 
177, 179 ; imports and ex- 

ports, 535, 507. Sco also C. 
Elliot ; Customs 

Proclamation, Commissioner Lin’s, 
222; at Canton, forbidding rio- 
tou-s assemblies, 370-371 ; Ki- 
viiig’s, recognising the right of 
*• entry,” 377. See also Offensive 
Prohibition, itnputience of importers 
at continued, 547. See also 
Opium 

Property, value of, in Can-ton 
warehouses, 434 ; compensation 
for injury to, 504 
Protection, right of, to Clnnese m 
Britisli employ, 373, 422, 42u- 


20, 40t 

lestant, use of term, 480 n. ; 
li.ssions, 010 

vincial .Administration, its char- 

cter, 9 Ko 

ssians trade with China, 58 
lishments. Board of, see ning 
Hi : ordered for opium smokers, 
49 

iatin, Adin. Count, coiiim:s- 

ioned to negotiate commercial 

roaty for Russia, 4;7-47», i 
used access to Peking 7 > 
■hinese reply to Ins 
is_ instructions, olO, 
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intermediary, 513-514 ; privately 
protests against Mr. Lay’s arro- 
gance, 523 ; signs Treaty of 
Tientsin, 525 ; roturns to Russia, 
,533 


uartette of foreign envoys, 509- 
512 ; send identical notes to Pe- 
king, 512-513 ; arrive at Tient- 
sin, 518 ; leave Tientsin, 530 
aieseent policy, adopted, 140, 147, 
151 ; abandoned, 155 ; aban- 
doned by Capt. Elliot, 237 ; 
adopted by English and French 
envoys, 084 


ansom of Canton, 283, 280, 307 
ates, shipping, for tea and silk, 
343 ; steamer, 343-344 ; of post- 
age, 344-345 ; of inland transit, 
509 

iStification, the Emperor of 
China’s, of a treaty, 289 ; the 
Queen’s, of the Treaty of Nan- 
king, 321 ; of the Treaties of 
Tientsin, to take place at Peking, 
529-530, 537 ; exchange of, at 
?eking, 012 

itti-Menton, Comte de, French 
consul at Canton, 303 
iw cotton, second largest import, 
(9 ! duty on, 80 ; brought from 
ndia, 82 ; increased trade in, 
58 

lyerszoon, Kornelis, attacks 
Macao, 47 

asons for sparing Canton, 285 
bellion, 354 ; in Kwangtung and 
iwangsi, 389, 440, 448-449 ; 
onstant outbreaks of, 448-449 ; 
liina in, 449-450 ; Lord Elgin’s 
ipinion on the, 538. See also 
'aiping 

bels, danger from, at Canton, 
10; respect foreign flag, 410; 
Her to co-operate with Englisli, 
34 ; do not molest foroignera, 
49 ; take Shanghai, 449-450 ; 
vacuate Shanghai, 462, See 
(Aso Rebellion ; Taiping 
dress, prompt, given for out- 
rages, 390-391, 394 
*d, William B., first American 

I invoy-extraordinary to China, 
arrives at Hongkong, 485 ; his I 


in.strnctions, 485-480, 5.52; his 
CTinnged views, 4S(i-487, 610 ; 
takes isolated action, 514 ; un- 
satisfactory result, 51.5-<5 i 6; un- 
diplomatic action, 524 ; signs 
Treaty of 'rientsm, 520 ; resigns, 
538 ; views on the opium trade, 
552-553 ; change of attitude un- 
justifiable, 554 

Registration, system of, its salutary 
effect, 410-411, 423-424; flag 
hauled down, 421, 422, 424 ; of 
Chinese servants refused by con- 
suls, 464 

Regulations, restricting freedom 
of foreign traders, 69-71 ; re- 
enacted, 129, 151 ; more strin- 
gent, 226, 233 ; Commissioner 
Lin’s, 240 ; signed by English 
and Chinese plenipotentiaries, 
321 ; Shanghai land, 350-353 ; 
concerning spirits, liquors, and 
Chinese places of amusement at 
Shanghai, 353 ; for the self- 
government of Shanghai settle- 
ments, 354, 464 ; of Russo- 
Chineso caravon trade, 476 

Relations, between Chinese and 
foreign merchants, 85 ; trade, 
between Chinese and the West, 
299 

Replies, Commissioner Yell’s eva- 
sive, 499 ; from Peking, 509-510, 
517. See also under name of 
sender 

Representation, only through the 
Co-hong, 87 

Residents, foreign, in Cliina, census 
of, 72 

Responsibility, the Chinese doc- 
trine of, 114, 137, 192, 280, 372, 
610 ; of the English for neutral 
property at Canton, 434. See 
also Hien 

Restoration of Church property, 
332, 480 

Restraint. See Regulations 

Restriction of trade to Canton, 87 

Kelribution, frigate, escort to Lord 
Elgin, 537 

Revenue, Board of. See fltt Pu 

Revision, Court of, 9 ; of treaties 
provid^ for by Treaty of Wang- 
hia, 330. See also Treaties 

Rewards, offered for capture and 
heads, 263-204, 429 ; increased, 
offered, 434 


46 
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Rtymird, It.lM.S., oarrica Lord Pal- 
merston’s letter to the PeiJio, 
eontemptuously refused, S!t!) 

Phubarb, obtained from t'liina, 
215 ; trade forbidden with Eng- 
lish, 258 

Riot, consequent upon action of 
foreigners in preventing strangu- 
lation, 197, 198 ; at Canton, 327, 
369, 373, 381-382 ; Chinese sys- 
tem of quelling a, 372 

Robinson, Sir Gcorgo Beat, third 
superintendent under Loril Napier, 
119; becomes Chief Superinten- | 
dent, 150 | 

Sose, Ameriean schooner, sinuggles 
opium, 180 

Royal George, the, Chinese killed by 
English sailor from, lO-t 

Rules, strictness of. See Com- 
plaints 

Russell, Lord John, his instructions ' 
to Hr. Bruce, 585 

Russia, political and commercial | 
conne.xion with China, 59 ; tmi- ! 
ties with China, 59-02, 472-473. l 
525, 613 ; obtains a foothold on | 
the Pacific, 472-473 ; Treaty of 
Aigun between Chinn and, 477 ; 
maintains neutrality, 510 

Russian, embassies, 59-02 ; sen 
trade at Canton, 02, 4S0 ; frontier i 
trade with China, 473-477 ; note | 
to the Coui't of J’ekiiig, 507 ; 
Treaty of Tientsin signed, 525 ; , 
envoy reported at Peking, 575 ; 1 
treaty ratifications e.xelianged at | 
Peking, 582 ; Convention of 
Peking, 013-614 | 


Sailing-letters, granting protection 
of national flag to ships, 40!) ; 
disregarded by Chinese, 421 ; on 
the Arrow, 422 : e.xpiry of, 422, 
424 

Sailors, English, atlackod by Chi- 
nese, 107 

Saishongah, Prime Minister, ap- 
pointed High Commissioner to 
quell rebellion, 442 ; besieges 
Yunganchow, 444; degraded, 
447 ; condemned to death, not 
e.xccuted, 447 

iSalamander, H.H.S., armed force 
from, repel the mob at Amoy, 401 

Sale of office, 38 


Salt, comptroller, 1 3 ; gabolle, , 
revenue from, 37 ; commissio 
of Chihli. 513 ; government i 
nopolv, 534 

Scott, Francis, the caso of, 101 
Season. Seo Regulations 
Secrecy, clicct of, on opium tr 
540 


Secret societies, 439 ; suppres 
of, 440. See also Triad ; Si 
Sword 

Security merchant, system of 
tablishi'd, 66 ; responsible 
foreign firms, 73 ; meiiopol 
import and ox[)ort trade, 75, 
Sedan chairs, complaint agi 
foreigners for the use of, 
Seo Regulations 
Sengkolintsin, Mogul Prince 
Korsin, appointed to assisi 
repelling Tuipings, 447 ; robui 
forts, 575 ; leader of the 
party, 575 ; undertakes to d 
tho English into the sea, 5 
prepnre.s an iimbitsondc, 0 
interrogates ilr. Parkes, 0 
defeated by Allies at Chang 
wan, 603 ; at I’alikiao, 003 
Haitien, 606 ; ordered to ae 
Russian anus, but drive u 
fleet, 613; his memorial to 
Emperor, tH3 ; eommimieat 
to Baron tiros, 613-61 1 
Seiihouse, ('apt. Sir 11. he Sleii 
.s<‘nior naval ollici'r, dies, 2h7 
Servanfs. See Regulations 
Settlement of opium question, 
tfpium 

Seymour, .ddm., takes the B. 
forts. 429; insists ou tlie 
of access to autliorities at I 'a 


10 ; restrieteil by his In 
iree, 487 ; blockades Ci 

i.rt, 493, 497 ; his opinit 
lo Canton quc.stion, 493- 
jiiiands suri’ender of Cantoi 
ftesbury’s, Lord, men 

jainst the opium trade, uo 
tuition, rendezvous of - 
ope, 576 ; of Allies, 590 . 

ngchuen, St. John’s Island, 
nghai, English forces ooc 
)5; treaty port, opened, 

17 • English settlement at, ■ 

18 ; international Po’J 

rench settlement a , " y_. 
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^ roiiiul I'Piit of seltleinonts, 3o0 ; 
'■’'i-pctiinl louse of lend, ;i.>0 
••St land i-ogulations, 350-3."iI ; 
Cf)iid Iniirl regulations, SSS-S.IS; 
inosp admitted to international 
tloinents at, 3.74 ; C'Jiinese 
nird tlio franchise at, 334, 353 ; 
iinbors of foreign residents at, 
‘5 ; conditions of life at, 33ti ; 
fvclopmcnt of trade at, 33(i- 
8 ; becomes silk market of 
•inn, 338 ; outrage on American 
ot-boat at, 421 ; taken by 
luiall Sworfl ” rebels, 440-430, 
8; besieged by Imperialists, 

‘0 s foreigners attacked by Im- 
trial soldiers at, 4(i0 ; French 
tack the rebels in, 401 ; evaeu- 
ad by rebels, 402 ; foreign 
Itleincnts become a city of 
'fngp to the Chinese, 4G3 ; crime 
,inpanl at , 403 ; disorganisation 
‘ trade al, 104 408; merchants 
lemorialise Hir .1, Bonham, 409 - 
70 ; the hair envoys leave, Jill ; 
'ace at, .032 ; trade negotiations 
gned at, .0.33 ; the Taotai ap- 
(ds to the Allies to protect, 591 ; 
lipings’ attack on, repulsed by 
lies, .092-5tl3 

igti Hwei, association for the 
trship of (lod, 413 
ikowiiii, Committco of Reor- 
nisation, 13 

111071, ship, sent by Lord Elgin 
Calcutta, 191 

0 , Edvard, sailor detained lor 
nicide, 104 

tpao, Chiiieso generalissimo, 
'raded, 447 
shill. Sen Gentry 
ling. See Sleasnremcnt fees ; 
"mage dues ; Ships 
•s coinpi’iidor, fees and privi- I 
os, 7-1, 75 

, foreign, gradual increase iji 1 
mber of, 81, 82 ; usual size of 
.ding, 342-343 ; customs pro- 
lure for, 566-5G7 
of war, first foreign, to enter 
lincso waters, 97 ; Lord Pal- 
trston’sinstructions concerning, 
11, 385 : movements of, regu-. 
tod, 313, 314 ; Canton factories 
have protection of, 384-385 ; 
■nsidcred necessary, 417. See 
30 Regulations 


Siberian furs and skins imported, 
■<74-475 

Silent and quiescent pol^. See 
Quiescent ^ 

Silk, export, 82 ; incrcaso in export 
of, IGS; inland transit dues 
levied on, 334 ; trade at Sliang- 
hai, 358 ; table of export of, 35(1 ; 
export of, from Shanghai increases 
during rebellion, 46G-4G7 ; duty 
on, 534. See also Rates 
Silver, drain on Western, reserves 
relieved by demand for opium, 
175 ; drain on, 180 ; edict against 
export of, 190; large importa- 
tions of, 4G7-4fi8 ; meltage fee 
on, abolished, 535 
Sinho, camp captured at, 503 
Small question drifts England and 
China into war, 428 
.Small Sword Society takes Shang- 
hai, 458 

Smoking opiiiin, 172. See also 
Tobacco 

Smuggling, on E. coast, 181 ; opium, 
183, 193, 232 ; Sir H. Fottinger 
olTcrs co-operation in suppressing, 
320 ; the Chinese to have control 
of, at Hongkong, 33G ; at Shang- 
hai, 337 ; settlement at Namoa, 
37fi ; ceases, 555 
Solo staple. See Canton 
Soochow, delivery of the English 
and Erench notes at, 509 ; taken 
by Taipings, 59 1 

Sousa y llenezes, Alexander Me- 
tello, Portuguese envoy, 43 
Spanish, trade vitli Chinn, 4fi ; 
ninssaci'o the Chinese in the 
Philippines, 47 ; introdiico vac- 
cination into Chinn, 47 
Specie, basis of trade, prevents ex- 
pansion, 84. See East to West 
SiJoctaclo, strango, of trade lit 
Canton and hostilities elsewhere, 
290 ; of the Cliineso liostile and 
friendly, 501, 532 ; of China and 
tho Allies at war in the N. uniting 
to repulse the Taipings at Shang- 
hai, 590-592 

St. John’s Island. See Shangchuen 
Staunton, Rev. Vincent, seized 
while bathing, 277 ; released, 
277 ; assault^ and robbed at 
Canton, 374 

Stead, Capt., executed by Chinese, 
282 





Steamer, objected to, 334 ; tradic, 
beginnings of, 343 ; customs jjro- 
ceduKn for, 507. See also Rates 
Stipulations, by Rritish Convention 
of Peking, G15 ; Prench mi.ssi<m 
property, 015-616 
Stoppage of trade. See Embargo 
Stormont, the. See tlie Success 
Strangulation of criminal prevented 
in front of the factories, lfl7 
Straubenzee, General von, com- 
mander of Hongkong garrison, 
499 

Strelotchnoi, 472 

Strong measures considered ncce.«- 
sary, 231 

Struck, foreign flags, as protest 
against strangulation in front of 
factories, 200 

Submission, no offer of, from Can- 
ton, 501 

Success, the, Ereneh sailor kills a 
Portuguese, penalty, 102 
Sugar, chief export from Amoy, 363 
Sungari River, navigation of, re- 
«stricted to Russia and Chino, 
477 

Superiority, “ tone of affected,” 
objected to by England, 289 ; 
referred to by Lord Palmerston, 
. 385 

Surrender, command to, oinuin to 
the government, 216 
Swatow, opium station, 542 ; treaty 
port, 562 

^Sweden negotiates treaty with 
China, 332 

Swedes trade with China, 58 
Syme, Mr., Englishman, of the emi- 
^ation firm at Amoy, rescues his 
principal, 402 

Tael, the Shanghai, adopted for 
international trade transactions, 
471 

Tahvmgah, Chinese official, deprived 
of rank, 203 

Taipan, the English, 88 ; term ex- 
pired, 99 ; to be selected, 146 
Toiping, rebellion, its connexion 
with foreign relations, 439, 445- 
446 ; march from Yunganchow 
to Hanking, 444^445 ; forces tako 
Nanking, the entrances to tho 
Grand Canal, and sot out for 
Peking, 445 ; successful mprch 


to Tuliu, near Tientsin, 44 
success declines, 446 ; force * 
ported exterminated, 446 ; n; 
tary organisation, 450-452 ; g 
eminent based on plunder, 41 
jirofession of Chris! ianity, 4 
454 ; fortunes at their low’ 
455, 581 ; recover, 456 j ret 
descence of rebellion, 590-591 
Taiwanfu, in Formosa, 47; trs 
port, 562 I 

Takii, Allies force the passage 
the forts, 456 ; occupied by' 
Allies, 517 ; forts rebuilt, 5 
Iiostilities reopened at, 58I-5‘ 
forts captiwcd by Allies, 593 
Talbot, Mr., American, accused 
smuggling oiiiiim, exonerated; 
'I’alicnwaii, English forces com 
trnte at, 589 

Tamsiii, Dutch build blockhouse 
48 ! treaty port, 562 
Tail Tiug-siang, viceroy of Clt 
513 ; his re])ly to tho Ainer 
envoy, 514-515; oommunic 
with Count Putintin, 517; ■ 
to Peking, 518 

Tungku captured by -Allies, 59 
Tnokwung, Emperor, reform' 
court, 213; his character,' 
inclines to war, 278 ; his ' 
to reform tho government 
insurrections during his ' 
439 ; his support of his m¥' 
.51)4 . 

Taotai, Intendant of Circuit 
of Shanghai takes refugo w' 
missionaries, 458 
Tarbagatai. district of Soi 
transfrontier trado mart, 4 
Tariff, table of rates, 308 ; • 
by English and Chincso p' 
tmitiarics, 321 ; revised, 5( 
Tartar-General, Manchu Fick 
shal, 22 

Tartars, invading hordes < , 
troops of, occupy Allies’ cau^ 
ground, 600 

Tatnall, Commodore, his sailtf 
action in assisting Adm. 

679 ^ .j. 

Taxation, custom the guiding 
oiple of, 20 ; differences belt 
E. and W., 25; land tax, ' 
tribute, 31 ; customs, 34; . 
36 ; miscellaneous taxes, 3o ; ^ 
81 ; complaint of heavy, 86 
1 
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la, ohiof export, 7», 82 ; exactions 
•on, 80 ; increased amount ex- 
ported, 168 ; Commissioner Lin’s 
reference to, 215, 258 ; attempt 
to levy inland transit duos on, 
S34 ; trade at Shanghai, 358 ; 
rade at Foochow, 301 ; Bohca, 
361, 363 ; Oopack and Oonam, 
363 ; tables of export of, 366, 
175 ; export from Shangliai and 
Foochow, increases during Tai- 
ping rebellion, 466 ; brick, chief 
^ ixport to Kussia, 475 ; duty on, 
534. See also Rates 
■mple, C'apt., “ king of tlie coo- 
lies,” 500 

ngchow, treaty poit, 562 ; Chefoo 
nibstituted for, 563 
ng Ting-cheng, Canton \iccroy, 
156, 279 : transported, 279 
rranova, American sailor, exe- 
cuted, 104 

imee, H.Jf.S., remains outside 
he Rogue, 98 

■sUe, postal stcam-packot, act of 
jiracy on, 435 

•m, Mr., interpreter to Sir H. 
'ottinger’s mission, 320 
'nson, Mr., 599 

•teh, tho “ Heavenly Virtue,” 
'sterious insurgent leader, 442 
sin, Toiping march on, 446 ; 
'.ties of, signed, 455, 525-529 ; 
ivisions of the Russian treaty 
t77 i quartette of foreign en- 
/B arrive at, 518 ; treaty pert, 

., 615 ; occupied by tho Allies, 

' , 595 ; Allies leave garrisons 

612 

Wang. Sec Hung Siu-tsuen 
, for coming to and leaving the 
tories, 74 j most important 
nent in tho derision of the 
bassadors, 608, 609-610 
lai, on Chusan Island, occupied 
Commodore Bremer, 265 j un- 
dthy, troops suffer, 267 ; re- 
cen by English 291 ; declared 
‘ je port, 292 

•o. Land Warden, head of the 
lage, 20 

d. See Commander-in-chief 
jingh, Isaac, Dutch ambassador 
o Peking with Braam, 49 
bacco-smoking, introduced into 
Jhina, edicts against, 172: pre- 
sent generality of the practice, 172 


'ioleration, granted to all branches 
61 Christianity, 332 ; American 
demand for religious, 4_?ff ; En- 
glish demand, 488 ; Ranted by 
Russian treaty of Tientsin, 525 ; 
by American, 526 ; further con- 
cessions, 566 

Tongku, anchorage of, 160 ; Eng- 
lish ships at, 261 ; attacked by 
fire-rafts at, 262 

Tonnage dues, 78, 343-344, 568-569 
Topaze, H.M.S., the affair of, 99, 
105, 106 
Torture. 112 

Town, a collection of villages, 21 
Trade, development of, 356-357 ; 
disorganised by Taiping rebellion, 
464-469 ; negotiations, 533-535 ; 
along the coast, 568. See also 
Barter 

Transatlantic cable, news of treaty 
i-e\ isions, one of the messages sent 
by tho, 526 

Transit dues. See Rates 
Transmission, office of, 8 
Treachery, precautions against, 612 
Treasure, in English trade, 83 ; 
drain of, 181 ; importation of, 
467. Sec also West to East 
Treasurer, Pu-cheng Shih-sze, 12 
Treaties, of Xorohinsk, 60, 472-473 ; 
of Kiakhla, 61, 62 ; of Nanking, 
297, 510, 517 ; of Whampoa, 298, 
331, 482, 517 ; of Wanghia, 298, 
380, 554 ; of tlie Bogiie, 298, 321, 
520 ; Chinese hostility to, 333, 
334, 530 ; Chinese neglect to 
fulfil provi.sions of, 3915-399, 401 ; 
first demand for revision of, 414- 
416 ; second attempt at revision 
of, -American proposals, 416-417 ; 
483 ; of Tientsin, 455, 477, 525- 
529, 554; of Aigun, 477, 525; 
French and British unite in de- 
mand for revision of, 483-484 ; 
refu-sed by Com. Yoh, 498-499 j 
provisions of, regarding opium, 
546-547 ; second settlement ot, 
559-570; Chinese exception to 
British treaty, 681, 682, 584 
Treaty ports, 302, 346-364 ; status 
of Macao same os, 322 ; increased 
number of, 662 ; privileges ac- 
corded to traders at, 663 
Triad Society, 440, 458, 461-462 
Tridiiguliir operation, basis of Eng- 
lish trade, S3 
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'rribiilarics to Cliinn, list of, 50 
Tribute, piiyinent in kind, Ill-Illi 
Tripl^'llinnce of Kiiplnml, l'’riince, | 
and All "rica proposed, 485 ; re- . 
fused by Ainericn, 4Sli ; enrrieil | 
out for peaceful nepot iiit ions, 480, 
488, 510 

Tsniyuen, Imperial Prince of Yi, 
697, 599 

Tseng Kwo-fan, organises militia 
against the Taipings, 448 ; ap- ‘ ' 
pointed High Com. and viceroy . 
of Nanking, 448, 455, 591 I 

Tsingpu, near Shanehai, mission- | 
aries assaidted at, 592 
Tungchow, Allies march towards, 
593 ; ambassadors accoiiipnny 
the army to, 597 ; army hnlt.s at, 
603 

Tung Wang, the Ea.stern Prince, 450 


Irndn negotiations, 533; sent 
uith Mr. I’arkes to'rungchow,598 
Walker, Colonel, .599, tiOO 
Walks into the country allowed to 
foreign resitlents at Shanghai, 
356, 419 ; not allowed at Canton, 
376 

Wang, i.e. prince, 4.50 
Wangliia, treaties of, 298, 330, 554 
Wangtung forts captured 431 
Wantsiin, appointed coi nissioner, 
594 ; goes on board 4dm. Hope’s 
ship, 395 '■ 

War, Hoard of, see Ving Pn-, 
declaration ot, 2(i3, 429, 499 ; 
party in favour at I’ching, 270 ; 
party inaUe.s eapit.d n\il of the 
eoiiNcntion ennccs'-ions, 277 
party makes secret preparatio. 
for renewal of, 2S0 ; expenses. 


Turkey opium, not imported by 
English, 177, 545 I 

Turner & Co., claim against Keat- 
ing, 152 I 

Twan-Ching-shih, Chinese cointnib 
sioner from I’ekiug, 533 
Twenty-five years’ struggle between 
B. and W., net residts, 616-617 i 
Tzeki, occupied by the English, 291 

Hltimatum, British, to Com. Teh, i 
429; of the Allies to Peking, 586 ; j 
rejected, 587 ; presented to Hang- | 
ki, 607 

Ussuri River , navigation of, rest rictcrl 
to Russia and China, 477 

Vaohell, Rey. G. H., chaplain to 
the Royal Commission, 120 I 

Viceroy, Tsung-lti, 11; table of 
viceroys’ jurisdiction, 12 ; his 
responsibilities, ’ 69 
Virginia, English brig, reputed to 
be trading in opium,. 242 ' 

Vlodislavioh, Count Sava, Russian 
envoy, 61 

Volunteer force, for the protection 
of foreigners in C^ton, 385 ; 
British and American, in Shang- 
hai, 457-468 

A 

Wade, T. F., Lord Elgin’s inter- 
preter, 601, 589 ; his interview 
with Klying, 620 ; his policy, 
522 ; represents Lord Elgin in 


39 I ; stale of. 418 ; long brewing 
and inev liable, 437 ; trade it 
inimilions of, prolubiled, 534 
.535; first British, ends wit) 
'rreat.\ of Nanking, 539 ; seeonr 
with Treaty of TicuUiu, 53V 
party triiimplis, 579 ; Allies c’ 
dare state of, 589 ; third, et 
will; Convention of Poking, 61 '• 
See also Civil ; Jndomnitici ! 
Twenly-five years’ struggle 
Wnrd,Krederiek’r.,ordf'fi1scb.“Eve- 
Victorious -Vriny,” 591 
Ward, J. E., .\mcriean envoy, 538 
arrives at Siiangliai, 575; pro 
Cecils to ’J’nkvi, 576 ; sails tc 
Tientsin, 578 ; referred to Pei 
tang, 578 ; proceeds to Peking 
579 ; refuses tlie kotow core 
moiiy, 580 ; orrlered to leai[ 
Peki'nc, 580 ; o.xchanges ratiliol 
tions at Peilaiig, 580 ; his pacif 
attitude, 582; his views on li ’ 
position, 613 ; resigns, 613 
Warwick, Wybrand van, roach 


Canton, 47 

Weddell, Capt. John, roaches Ca ' 
ton, 51 

Weigl^ts arid measures fixed, 531 

. ’666 ' T J 

Wellington, Duke of, urges Lof 
Napier to be conciliatory, 14ff 
recognises the true cause « 
Chinese objection to the Boyi, 
Commission, 144 | 

West to East, shipment ot treasure . 
vni-ona. / 
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